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These  short  memorials  of  Ecclesiastical  History  were, 
a  considerable  time  since,  announced  as  ready  for  pub- 
lication. I  have  to  offer  an  apology,  but  too  valid, 
for  the  delay.  The  last  sheet  had  just  gone  to  the 
press,  when  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire;  and, 
as  the  manuscript  was  at  that  time  in  the  printer's 
hand,  only  a  remnant  of  the  Work  could,  with  the  ut- 
most diligence,  be  recovered  from  the  ruins.  Restored, 
at  length,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  its  original  form,  it 
is  now  presented  to  the  reader,  and  it  will,  I  hope,  be 
found  to  answer  the  design  of  its  publication. 

The  "New  Plan"  of  Mr.  Milner,  which,  omitting 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  found  in  most  other  Ecclesiastical 
Histories,  would  confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  the 
Goncems  of  *'  real,"  and  not  "  merely  nominal  Chris- 
tians,"  has  been  followed  in  the  present  Work.  And 
where  the  guidance  of  this  valuable  historian,  and  that 
of  his  learned  continuator,  the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
cease,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  jtrace  out  the 
same  plan  for  the  ages  subsequent  to  their  narrative. 
The  present  Work,  however,  is  upon  a  very  reduced 
scale.  Its  limits,  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a 
different  class  of  readers  or  purchasers,  are  confined 
to  a  single  volume.     The  History  referred  to,  already 
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extends  to  five  full-sized  octavos;  and,  if  its  future 
continuators  do  justice  to  the  plan,  it  cannot  occupy 
less  than  as  many  volumes  more. 

A  pleasing  result  of  the  researches  conducted  on 
this  plan  is,  that,  amidst  the  multifarious  annals  of  cor- 
rupted Christianity,  there  is  evidence  still  extant,  that 
a  body  of  faithful  believers,  who  "  held  the  mystery  of 
the  faith  in  a  good  conscience,"  have  existed  in  every 
age,  from  "  the  time  that  the  fathers  fell  asleep,"  down 
to  our  own  times,  when,  I  trust,'we  may  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostle — "  The  epistle  of  Christ," 
**  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Living  God,"  "  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,"  may 
be  *'  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

This  is  **  the  eternal  church,"  against  which  the 
gates  of  Hell  cannot  prevail.  We  find  its  members, 
indeed,  in  the  external  churches  to  which  they  have 
belonged,  sometimes  so  ''  compassed  about  with  the 
wicked,"  that  "  a  wrong  judgment  proceedeth ;"  yet, 
at  such  times,  a  few  are  found  **  valiant  for  the  truth, 
upon  the  earth."  There  may  be  periods,  too,  when 
we  seem  indebted  almost  solely  to  the  hatred  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  the  records  of  persecution,  that  we 
can  discover  there  was  then  such  a  people  upon  earth. 
But  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  remark,  that  when 
*'  the  kingdom  of  God  is  taken  away"  from  one  people, 
it  is  in  order  to  **  give  it  to  another  bearing  the  fruits 
thereof;"  and  when  the  Gospel  light  has  been  traced 
to  its  extinction  in  one  part  of  the  world,  we  shall  gene- 
rally find,  if  we  are  careful  to  mark  the  date,   that 
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about  the  same  time  it  was  being  rekindled  in  another 
quarter. 

"The  truth"  that  "  maketh  free,"  as  taught  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  can  be  but  one  ;  and  with  "  the  ac- 
knowledging of  the  Truth,"  eternal  life  is  connected  by 
the  Word  of  Grod.  That  Word,  as  written  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  must  be  our  only  standard  of  Truth.  We  are 
to  try  the  opinions  held  by  churches  and  professors,  by 
this  standard,  and  not  to  bend  the  standard  to  the  tra- 
dition of  churches,  or  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
fathers  and  uninspired  teachers.  Our  object  in  the  study 
of  Church  History  should  be  to  learn — not  what  is  Truth, 
but  what  are  the  progress  and  effects  of  that  truth  which 
we  already  understand  from  the  Oracles  of  God. 

Could  the  ''  Christian  mind"  be  consulted,  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  should  be  struck  with  the  sameness 
of  Truth,  as  taught  of  God,  in  every  age.  But  on  the 
page  of  history,  even  of  the  history  of  true  Christians, 
it  does  not  always  shine  forth  with  the  same  clearness 
and  fulness.  Though  it  is  the  same  heavenly  light,  it 
seems  often  to  fall  discoloured  and  obscured  by  the 
medium  of  human  ignorance  and  prejudice  through 
which  it  passes.  We  have  sometimes  to  complain  of 
inconsistency  in  ecclesiastical  writers  and  orators,  who 
at  other  times  seem  to  transmit  the  truth  so  fairly. 
From  the  circumstances  of  the  ages,  also,  in  which  they 
lived,  from  the  errors  and  heresies  they  had  to  oppose, 
even  the  orthodox  teachers  refract  not  all  the  rays  of 
light  at  all  times  with  equal  brightness,  or  at  least  seem 
not  to  do  so,  from  the  records  of  history. 
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Those  ages,  for  instance,  which  cast  so  clear  a* 
ray  in  their  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity,  and  of  the  mysterious  person  of  the  Incarnate 
Saviour,  are  not  so  luminous  in  their  testimonies  for 
the  **  second"  great  truth,  "  which  is  like  unto  it" — 
"  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of 
yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  But,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  this  great  truth  is  more  directly  and 
publicly  impugned,  the  testimony  becomes  clearer, 
and  the  voice  of  the  universal  church  seems  to  be 
raised  at  the  call  of  Augustin,  to  declare  what  was  the 
*'  truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  partial  and  varying  bean^ 
that  on  different  occasions  shines  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  fathers  and  eminent  teachers  of  the 
church,  and  which,  had  we  no  other  standard,  might 
sometimes  perplex  us,  history  does  present  us  a 
proof  of  an  incidental  kind,  but  a  very  satisfactory- 
one,  that  the  Christian  system,  when  administered 
with  life  and  power,  has  in  every  age  been  the  same ; 
— and  the  proof  is  this — That  we  find  an  exact  agree- 
ment concerning  it  in  the  hostile  views  of  its  sagacious 
opponents,  and  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  argu- 
ments by  which,  in  their  appeal  to  the  common  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  they  would  deliver  it  over  to  igno- 
miny and  reproach.  Observe  the  description  which 
the  philosophers  Celsus  and  Porphyry  present,  of  the 
preaching  and  doctrine  of  the  Christians  in  the  age  of 
the  apostolic  fathers^    And  again,  at  the  beginning  of 

'  Page  60. 
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the  third  century,  remark  the  objections  which  are  so' 
lucidly  stated  in  Minucius  Felix,  against  the  doctrines 

then  taught  by  the  Christians  \  Compare  with  these 
objections,  the  calumnies  of  the  Pelagians  against  the 
doctrines  defended  by  Augustin,  in  the  fifth  century  •. 
Observe  how  the  same  inferences  are  drawn  from  the 
doctrine  which  Luther  taught,  by  Aleander,  the  papal 
advocate,  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year  1521'; 
and  the  uniform  language  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Reformation,  on  several  other  occasions ; — the  manner, 
for  instance,  in  which  the  popish  bishop  Gardiner 
expresses  himself,  on  archbishop  Cranmer's  publication 
of  the  first  book  of  Homilies^.  And,  lastly,  compare 
the  reasonings  and  objections — and  even  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  less  wary — of  more  modern  opponents 
of  *'  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

I  conceive  that  the  comparison  of  these  objections, 
will  impress  the  reader  with  a  strong  conviction,  that 
the  obnoxious  doctrine  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages. 

And  if  we  have  embraced  the  same  "  truth"  which 
animated  the  primitive  Christians,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  blessed  Reformation,  and  find  it  still  impugned  with 
the  same  censures  and  calumnies  which  Celsus,  the 
pagan  in  Minucius  Felix,  the  papal  advocates,  and 
others,  in  their  day,  have  used,  we  may  turn  it  into 
a  testimony,  that  we  are  right  and  correct  in  our  state- 
ments. 

Nor  must  we  be  **  ashamed"  of  our  Master,  or  deny 
his  **doctrine :" — nor  shall  we,  if  to  us  it  has  been  **the 

»  Page  67.  «  Page  137,  8cc.  »  Page  287.  ^  Page  40C. 
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power  of  God  unto  salvation."  There  will  be  no  room, 
then,  to  doubt  concerning  its  tendency.  If  the  wisest  of 
our  fellow-mortals  denounce  our  doctrine,  "  as  naturally 
tending  to  the  weakening  or  extinction  of  moral  prin- 
ciple," "  excluding  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong," 
as  '^  opinions  contrary  to  our  consciousness,  to  our 
moral  feeling  and  judgment,  and  to  all  our  principles 
of  action," — we  shall  not  heed  the  reproach,  because 
we  know  what  they  cannot  know,  who  never  felt  its 
power.  And  we  shall  remember  that  it  is  written, 
"  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the 
weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST    IN    THE 

PRIMITIVE    AGES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Our  oldest  ecclesiastical  historian  has  observed,  that  the  history 
of  the  church  ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  begin  with  the  "  dis- 
pensation of  Christ/'  from  whom  we  are  called  Christians ;  and 
in  Christ  we  are  to  consider  a  twofold  nature; — a  superior,  in 
which  he  is  manifested  as  Qod, — an  inferior,  the  nature  of 
man,  which  he  has  taken  upon  him,  that  he  might  be  capable 
of  suffering  in  order  to  our  salvation.  ''  In  this,  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  Founder  of  our  religion,''  Eusebius  further  remarks, 
**  we  discover  its  dignity  and  antiquity;  and  an  answer  is 
afforded  to  those  who  object  against  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  its 
novelty  and  recent  origin*." 

The  histories,  indeed,  of  most  religious  and  philosophical 
sects,  trace  their  origin,  as  well  in  the  personal  characters  and 
early  circumstances  of  their  respective  founders,  as  in  the 
transactions  which  first  disclosed  them  to  the  world,  at  the 

*  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  b.  i.  1*. 
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head  of  their  disciples  and  the  societies  they  had  formed.  This 
is«  in  a  very  especial  manner,  the  case  with  respect  to  the  church 
of  Christ ;  since  the  '  salvation '  of  which  they  wha  constitute  his 
church  believe  themselves  to  be  partakers^  in  the  midst  of  a  lost 
and  ruined  world,  and  the  *  holy  calling'  which  has  convoked 
them  together,  to  obey  from  the  heart  a  form  of  doctrine 
delivered  to  them,  and  which  has  formed  them  into  a  visible 
society  upon  earth,  are  expressly  declared  to  be  ''  according  to  a 
purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  them  in  Christ  Jesus  before 
the  world  began ;  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  appearing 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  deaUi,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel  ^.'' 

This  appearing  of  the  Saviour,  evidently  refers  to  the  trans- 
actions which  that  age  had  witnessed,  when  the  Son  of  CSod 
had  assumed  his  inferior  nature,  and  was  manifested  as  "  the 
Son  of  Man"  upon  earth;  but  for  the  dignity  and  antiquity 
of  our  religion,  as  the  historian  has  admonished  us,  we  must 
look  to  that  superior  nature  of  Christ,  whereby  he  is  manifested 
as  God  also,  and  in  which  alone  he  could  sustain  eternal 
relations  to  his  churchf  or,  before  the  actual  assumption  of  his 
humanity,  could  act  in  his  predestined  character,  and  gather  to 
himself,  as  we  know  he  did,  a  people,  who,  in  every  age,  were 
waiting  for  his  appearing. 

The  knowledge  which  God  has  given  to  us,  in  his  revealed 
word,  concerning  his  own  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
existence,  can  alone  help  us  to  form  a  notion  of  this  superior 
nature  of  our  Divine  Master ;  but  by  this  we  are  taught  that 
the  oneness  of  the  Deity, — without  destroying  its  perfect  mie- 
ness, — subsists  in  Three  Persons ;  each  of  whom,  by  himself, 
is  God  and  Jehovah,  though  there  are  not  three  Gods  or  three 
Jehovahs,  but  one  God  and  one  Jehovah.  '  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  all  his  followers 
accordingly  have  been  ordered  to  be  baptized  by  our  blessed 
Lord  himself. 

That  a  church,  bought  by  the  death  6f  the  Son  of  Ck>d, 
called  by  his  Spirit,  and  evidenced  by  sincere  penitence  of 
heart,  and  the  confession  of  a  true  faith  in  the  promises,  existed 
in  the  world  from  the  very  period  of  the  fall,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  promise 
of  the  Woman's  seed  to  our  first  parents,  preached  Christ ;  the 
declaration  of  God,  that  he  would  put  '*  enmity,"  or  a  principle 

»  I  Tim.  ii.  9,  10. 
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of  hostility, 'between  the  woman  and  the  serpent,  marked  the 
8epara,tion  of  a  people  from  a  world  eeduced  nnder  the  dominion 
of  Satan,  by  the  instilling  of  a  principle  of  divine  gn/de  into 
their  heerte,  and  mi^t  be  described,  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  **  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  We  perceive,  too,  from  the 
very  first,  ordinances  of  worship  exhibiting  the  same  "  mysteries 
of  godliness''  that  the  rites  of  the  Christian  church  are  intended 
to  display ;  especially  the  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  typifying  the 
offering  of  that "  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  siils  of  the 
world."  The  knowledge  of  this  same  covenant  of  redemption, 
and  the  observance  of  these  same  ordinances  of  wcNrship,  Noah 
propagated  among  the  new  race  of  mankind  after  the  flood  ;  a 
traditionary  knowledge  of  which  all  ancient  nations  seem  to  have 
preserved,  long  after  they  had  become  apostates  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God. 

From  the  short  account  which  we  have  in  Scripture,  of  the 
Patriarchal '  Church  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  family 
of  Abraham,  and  before  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  rites  in 
the  nation  of  the  Israelites,  the  grand  principle  inculcated 
by  revealed  religion  was,  in  fact,  *'  God  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.''  The  altar  and  the  sacrifice,  with  the 
rites  of  purifying,  discover  this ;  and  also  a  divinely  instituted 
priesthood,  which  could  shadow  forth  the  great  Redeemer  to 
them  that  waited  for  him,  not  only  perhaps  in  his  priestly,  but 
also  in  his  regal  character. 

On  the  testimony  to  him  that  was  to  come,  afler  the 
institution  of  the  Jewish  Churdi,  I  need  not  here  insist ;  or  on 
what  is  found  concerning  him  in  the  Law,  in  the  Psalms,  and 
in  the  Prophets,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  The 
Church  of  England  is  well  supported  in  her  declaration,  '*  The 
Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New  :  for  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  being 
both  God  and  man^." 

The  members  of  the  church,  before  the  '*  coining  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh,"  had  not  indeed  all  the  privileges  which  his 
faithful  people  now  enjoy ;  but  the  principles  of  revealed 
religion  were  always  the  same,  and  its  gracious  progress  may 
be  desc^bed  in  the  same  language  :  at  "  the  hearing  of  faith," 
*'  they  turned  to  God  from  idols" — or  from  whatever  darkness 

•  Art.  VII. 
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or  vanity  had  held  their  minds  in  thraldom — **  to  serve  the 
living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven/' 
They  waited  for  the  Redeemer's  coining  to  perform  all  the 
premises  made  imto  the  fathers;  perhaps,  in  some  respects, 
without  a  clear  distinction,  in  their  expectations,  between  his 
first  and  his  second  advent.  That  which  affords  a  specific 
characteristic  of  the  New  Testament  church,  and  which  has 
somewhat  varied  the  objects  of  their  faith  and  hope,  is,  that 
**  Christ  hath  once  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shidl  he  appear  the 
second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation." 

The  history  of  this  last  dispensation  of  redeinption,  fifom 
the  period  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  ix,  m<He 
strictly,  firom  the  close  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  down  to  our 
own  times,  is  the  object  of  our  present  research  : — the  history  of 
the  people  who  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  who  have 
remission  of  sins  through  his  precious  blood-shedding;  and 
whose  hearts  are  directed  by  the  Spirit  "  into  the  love  of  GUxl 
and  patient  waiting  for  Jesus  Christ,"  now  gone  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  us,  as  our  great  High  Priest,  and  to 
come  again  in  his  glorious  majesty,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  at  his  appearing  and  kingdom. 

That  great  event,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  when 
he,  "  whose  goings  forth  were  of  old,  even  from  everlasting," 
was  bom  in  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  of  a  virgin  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  took  our  nature  upon  him  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  its  humiliation, — sin  only  excepted, — is  minutely  recorded 
by  the  evangelists ;  but  their  records  of  their  Divine  Master 
being  in  the  hand  of  every  Christian,  precludes  the  necessity 
of  our  entering  here  upon  the  narration  of  these  well-known 
events. 

We  perceive  firom  what  is  said  respecting  Simeon  and  Anna, 
that  notwithstanding  the  general  corruption  of  the  Jewish 
church,  there  existed  at  this  time,  in  Jerusalem,  a  people  who 
were  waiting  for  the  appearing  of  the  promised  Saviour,  **  the 
Lord's  Christ."  This  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
those  who  study  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  especially  those 
of  Daniel.  But  it  appears  that  the  Samaritans  also,  who  are 
reported  to  have  received  only  the  five  books  of  Moses,  enter- 
tained the  same  general  expectation.  We  read  the  confession  of 
one  of  them,  whose  information  could  hardly  have  been  superior  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  her  countrymen : — I  know  that  Messias  cometh, 
whidi  is  called  Christ :  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all 
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things  ^.'^  And  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  expectation  of  an 
extraordinary  person,  at  that  time  to  arise  in  Judea,  to  be  the 
author  of  blessings  to  m^uikind,  was  almost  uniyersal  in  the 
civilized  world,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  a  late  eminent  writer  is  of  opinion  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  knowledge  which  the  heathen  nations  had 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures :  **  the  ground  of  this  expectation/'  he 
remarks,  **  was  probably  some  traditional  obscure  remembrance  of 
the  original  promises  handed  down  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
mankind^/' 

The  nativity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  which  is  shewn,  on  good 
authority,  to  have  been  dated  too  late  in  the  vulgar  Christian 
era',  is  assigned,  by  late  chronologists,  to  the  year  5  B.  C.  and 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 
Except  the  incidents  that  attended  his  miraculous  conception 
and  his  birth,  and  his  appearing  among  the  doctors  in  the 
temple,  when  at  the  age  of  twelve^,  the  sacred  writers  give  us 
no  account  of  our  Lord's  life,  till  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  when  he  appeared  among  the  multitude  which  came  to 
John  to  be  baptized  ^ 

Of  the  private  Ufe  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  leave  us  a  more  detailed  account. 
Obscure  and  retired,  uneventful  in  incident,  and  occupied, 
perhaps,  in  the  humblest  duties  of  life, — for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  **  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he  ate  his  bread^" — it  would 
have  ill  suited  the  page  of  general  history.  The  same  may 
be  remarked  of  the  lives  and  employinents  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  humble  and  most  spiritual  followers,  who  have  passed 
through  the  world  altogether  ''  unknown  to  fame :''  a  circum- 
stance which  has  at  times  left  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the 

*  John,  iv.  25. 

'  See  Bishop  Honley's  Dissertatkm  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
dispersed  among  the  Heathen. 

*  The  vulgar  Christian  era  was  invented  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman 
abbot,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.D.  532 :  it  was  not  in  frequent 
use  in  the  West  till  about  the  year  730,  nor  fully  established  by  public  authoriQr 
till  1431. — See  Dr.  Hale's  Chronology, 

*  A.  D.  8.  •  A.  D.  27. 

*  Justin  Martyr,  distinguishing  the  two  advents  of  the  Messiah,  observes, 
*^  the  first  was  tlmt  in  which  he  appeared  mortal,  without  glory  and  without 
beauty,  pass'mg  for  an  artificer,  and  making  ploughs  and  yokes.''  The  second 
advent  is  that  in  which  the  Messiah  will  appear  encircled  with  glory,  attended 
with  his  holy  angels;  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  chap.  vii.  to  reward 
the  righteous,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  ungodly ;  as  in  Psalms  Ixxii.  and  cix. 
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churchy    in    its   most   peculiar  seQae,   as  recorded  from   age 
to  age. 

Our  Lord,  however,  had  important  duties  to  perfonn  in 
public  life,  bef(Nre  he  was  to  leave  this  vale  of  misery,  or  arrive 
at  the  last  stage  of  those  suflferings,  which  he  came  into  tfie 
world  to  endure  for  man. 

We  find  accoidingly,  that  soon  after  his  baptism  Jesw 
began  to  appear  in  a  new  character,  and  to  exhibit  his  cie* 
dentials  as  a  profdiet  sent  from  God,  in  the  miraculous  power 
that  he  possessed  to  alter,  at  his  pleasure,  the  course  of  natme : 
**  and  iiom  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say,  Itepent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.''  The  personal 
ministry  of  our  Lord,  is  generally  considered  as  oocupying^  the 
space  of  about  three  yeara  and  a  half,  fnuoa  the  autumn  of 
the  year  twenty-seven  to  the  spring  of  the  year  thirty-one  of 
the  vulgar  era ;  including,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  St.  Peter, 
**  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  vs, 
beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same  day  that 
he  was  taken  up  from  us  ^.'' 

I  enter  not  upon  the  history  of  this  period,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned.  The  abiding  fruits  of  our  Lord'a  per^nal 
minisUy,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  abundant. 
It  oflen  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  natural  fediags  of 
his  hearers;  but,  in  his  pambk  of  the  sower,  and  in  odier 
IparaUes,  he  has  shewn  us  of  what  nature,  for  the  most  fMnrt; 
these  imjNFessions  were :  a  tr«e  example,  probably,  of  the  effsets 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  most  powerful  evangelists  m 
subsequent  ages.  The  good  ground  prepared  by  the  FaAer  of 
Spirits  to  receive  the  seed,  is  not  eo-extttisive  with  the  nmnb^ 
of  convinced  and  deeply  afieeted  hearecs.  But  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  **  the  Son  of  God  came  from  heaven,  not  to  make 
the  Gospel  revelation,  but  to  be  the  subject  of  it,  by  doing  and 
suffering  all  that  was  necessaiy  to  procure  the  salvation  of 
mankind'.''  The  largest  numKr  mentioned,  as  called  by  his 
own  ministry,  by  the  preaching  of  the  twelve  apostles  and 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  is  **  five  hundred  brethren."  The 
number  of  the  names  together  of  those  that  assembled  with 
the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  after  the  ascension,  it  is  said,  **  were 
one  himdred  and  twenty."  These  were  waiting,  according 
to  the  Lord's  direction,  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  **  not  many  days  hence"  they  were  to  receive ;  and,  with 

>  Acts,  i.  21,  22.  '  Macknigkt,  Magee,  &£. 
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HIS  gradkms  itifhi^ce,  ''  power  to  become  tiie  witnesses  unto 
Christ  in  Jernsaleni,  and  in  Jndea,  aikl  in  Samaria,  and  Ttntd 
the  uttermost  parts  of  ihe  earth." 

On  the  day  <^  Pentecbsty  this  Heavenly  Comforter  de^ 
scended  with  visible  tokens  and  demcmstrationff  of  bis  pre* 
sence,  as  is  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  liie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  wisdom  with  which  ''  the  ministers  of  the 
word"  were  now  inspired,  and  the  divine  influence  which  wad 
to  aocomptoy  their  preaching,  soon  became  apparent :  on  that 
very  day>  while  Peter  explained  from  Scriptmre  the  wonderful 
event  that  had  taken  place,  and  discoursed  concerning  the  death 
and  resurrection  oi  Jesus,  the  efiect  of  divine  power  on  the 
hearers  was  so  ^at,  that  about  diree  thousand  souls  were  wlded 
to  the  church.  > 

This  work  of  ^race  is  thus  described ; — (and  it  well  becomes 
the  historian  of  the  church,  to  mark  what  true  conversion  is, 
while  we  are  upoA  scriptiind  ground,  that  we  may  learn  td 
distinguish  its  nature,  when  we  descend  to  times  of  bumait 
tradition,  and  have  to  form  our  judgments  of  mmy  very  eqw 
vocal  pretensiomi:)-^''  When  they  heard,  they  were  pricked 
in  their  hearts/'  No  words  can  more  Clearly  point  out  a  deep 
and  spiritual  oonviction  of  their  lost  estate.  They  are  ready- 
also  to  obey  the  laruth :  ''  Men  and  brethrein,  what  shall  We  do  ?" 
Peter  exhorts  them  to  "  repentance  f  which,  in  their  state  of 
mind,  was  to  encourage  them  to  give  vtot  to  their  feelings,  id 
self-coildemnation'  and  self-abhorrence,  in  the  confession  "and 
renouncing  of  all  their  sins^  with  the  renouncing  at  the  same 
time  oi  every  vnn  refuge  that  had  previously  deluded  their 
darkened  jcdnsoiences.  He  next  exhorts  them  ''  to  be  baptized 
every  one  of  them  m  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  for  the  remise 
sion  of  sins^  Their  submission  to  bctptistn  was  to  be,  at  Once, 
their  public  profession  of  fkith  in  Christy  as  the  propitiation  for 
their  sins,  and  an  effectual  token  on  the  part  of  God,  of  their 
purification,  by  spiritual  regeneration,  through  baptism  into  the 
death  of  Christ.  Then,  the  apostle  tells  them,  they  too  "  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  to  the  believing 
penitent  would  be  glad  tidings  indeed — they  heard  "  the 
gospel  of  their  salvation."  The  consequence  was,  "  as  many 
as  gladly  received  the  word  were  baptized ;"  and  although 
it  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  certain  from  a  comparison  with  other 
Scriptures,  that,  according  to  the  promise  held  out  by  St.  Peter, 
they  all  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition 
of  the  apostles'  hands.     Some  miraculous   gifts  at  that  time 
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indicated  this  possession  of  the  Spirit.  But  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  for  the  confirmation  and  sealing  of 
the  heirs  of  promise,  was  to  abide  with  the  church  for  ever. 
Though  all  miracles  which  could  be  a  ngn  to  them  who  aie 
without,  have  ceased,  yet  the  essential  operation  abides. 

Here  we  see  what  it  is  to  become  a  Christian ;  and  if  we 
would  have  a  true  history  of  Christianity,  and  not  of  some- 
thing that  falsely'  bears  its  name,  we  must  carefully  carry  this 
pattern  in  our  minds.  And  that  we  may,  on  scriptural  authonty, 
fix  on  certain  principles,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  true  chufck, 
whose  history  it  is  proposed,  as  exclusively  as  possible,  to 
nanrafe,  let  us  not  fail  to  remark,  in  this  place,  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  what  St.  Paul  calls  **  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ^.''  He  mentions  them  as  being  six  in  number :  *'  laying 
the  foundation  of  r^ntance  from  d^  works — fisdth  towwls 
God — the  doctrine  of  baptism — the  layii^  on  of  hands — 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead — and  eternal  judgment.''  The 
first  four  of  these  *'  first  principles,"  are  plainly  displayed  in  the 
account  before  us;  respecting  the  last  two,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  in£erring,  that  these  converts  to  the  Christian  fidth 
were  property  instructed,  both  from  the  discourse  of  St.  Peter 
leccffded,  and  from  '*  the  many  other  words"  with  which  he 
k  said  to  '*  testify  and  e^ort,  saying.  Save  yourselves  from  ^this 
untoward  generation*."  And  these  two  doctrines  are  expressly 
brought  into  view  in  the  very  next  discourse  which  P^er  and 
John  held  with  the  people :  ''  Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  om- 
verted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of 
r^reshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which  before  was  preached  unto  you : 
whom  the  heavens  must  receive,  until  the  times  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things,  which  Grod  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began'." 

'Heb.Ti.  1,2.  *Act8,u.40.  *  Acts,  iii.  19,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  DURING  THE  APOS- 
TOLIC AGE,  EXTENDING  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST 
CENTURY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

In  the  muhitade  brought  to  the  faith  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
*'  -we  see  the  regular  appearance  of  the  first  Christian  church  \** 
understandii^  that  term  in  its  restricted  sense,  for  the  church 
in  the  full  possession  of  its  New  Testament  privileges.  They 
are  described  as  ''continuing  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doc- 
trine and  fellowship,  in  breaking  of  bread^  and  in  prayers.''  The 
ordinance  of  preaching — so  I  understand  the  term  ''  apostles' 
doctrine»~nSlSr^  a  mean-  of  gathering  the  chu^fZn 
the  midst  of  the  world,  but  also  of  building  up  her  members  in 
their  holy  faith,  seems  to  stand  prominent  among  her  institu- 
tions. The  second  term  may  apply  to  every  part  of  the  social 
intercourse  which  the  members  of  the  church  had  with  each 
other  and  with  their  pastors,  in  the  regular  observance  of  the 
appointed  discipline  that  held  the  body  tc^ther,  and  in  the 
mutual  interchange  of  the  offices  of  love  and  charity,  of  spiritual 
admonition  and  comfort.  **  Breaking  of  bread"  certainly  refers 
to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  in  the  participation 
of  which,  and  in  public  prayers  and  psalmody,  consisted  the 
Christian  worship. 

That  a  body  of  people  who  separated  from  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  in  whose  religion  diey  had  been  educated,  and 
associated  together  for  the  exercise  of  these  new  ordinances  of 
worship,  would  be  regarded  as  a  sect  or  heresy,  by  the  members 
of  the  Jewish  church,  followed  of  course.  They  were  not  so  in 
fact,  for  the  great  Legislator  and  Eang  had  himself  appeared, 
and  authorised  and  ordained  these  new  institutions ;  signifying 
to  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  superseding  of  the  old — a 
change  both  of  the  law  and  of  the  priesthood.  So  that  the 
guilt  of  a  breach  of  union  lay  not  with  them  who  "  obeyed  God 
rather  than  man,"  but  with  them  who  refused  to  be  reformed. 
The  conduct,  however,  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  towards 
the  religious  institutions  of  their  country,  is  carefully  to  be  re- 
marked. Not  only  they  were  not  taught  to  do  outrage  to  the 
feelings  of  their  unenlightened  neighbours,  but  as  far  as  possible 
they  conformed  to  all  their  established  rites  and  usages.     Des- 
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titute  of  spirit  and  of  truth,  as  the  temple  sendee  had  now 
become,  and  'd^raded  and  depraved  as  the  general  character  of 
its  appointed  ministers  was  known  to  he,  we  find  them  **  con- 
tinuing daily,  with  one  accord,  in  the  temple ;"  and  they  appear 
on  all  occasions  to  have  waited  their  expulsion  finom  the  synar 
gogue,  as  a  suflfering  they  must  endure  (at  their  Maoter't 
sake,  rather  than  as  what  they  were  to  assert  as  their  QoepA 
liberty. 

The  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  church  were  plainly  not  mff ^^ 
cient  to  feed  the  flame  of  their  newly  kindled  devotion ;  there^ 
fore^  having  divine  atithority  for  the  measure,  they  had  tlieir 
own  proper  assemblies  for  the  solenmities  of  the  Clmstian  wor^ 
ship,  aiKl  for  their  spiritual  edification.  These  they  held  in 
convenient  private  houses  appointed  for  that  purpose,  for  this 
seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  expression  rendered  **  from  bouse  to 
hoo^."  There  must,  in  all  pvobabiUty,  have  been  several  of 
these  houses.  No  one  room  would  have  been  capable  of  holding 
a  body  of  three  or  four  thousand  people^  soon  to  multiply  into 
many  thousands  more ;  so  that  whatever  views  may  be  taken  of 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  apostolic  age,  it  seems  to  be 
certain,  that  the  churdi  of  Jerusalem  consisted  of  many  co»» 
gr^aticms  of  beUevers,  though  it  is  alwajfs  considered  aa 
having  formed  one  individual  church,  governed  by  a  common 
anthority. 

One  circumstance  should  be  mentioned  concerning  the  pro* 
fessors  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Jerusalem,  in  which,  so  for  as 
it  appears,  they  differed  fix>m  all  the  other  primitive  churches/ 
In  all  these  churches  we  find,  from  the  precepts  delivered  both 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  that  nothii^  like  a  division  of  pro-- 
perty  had  taken  place ;  but  among  these  first  converts  at  Jeru- 
salem, we  read  that  *'  all  that  believed  were  together,  and 
had  all  things  common,  and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods, 
and  parted  them  to  all  as  every  man  had  need/'  Hie  price  of 
their  poeeessions,  as  appears  from  a  subsequent  account,  was 
laid  at  the  apostles'  feet.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  by 
divine  appointment.  None  were  compelled  to  this  measure, 
because  none  were  compelled  totmite  theniaelves  to  this  society ;. 
but  all  that  believed,  consented  to  ^  sell  all  diat  they  had,  tluit 
they  m%ht  have  treasure  in  h^ven;^  and  I  think  it  appears 
fhmi  the  awful  visitation  on  Ananias  and  Saj^hira,  that  it  was  a 
law  of  the  society.  It  pleased  God,  perhaps,  that  this  should 
be  the  particular  trial  of  their  faith  **  who  first  trusted  in 
Christ ;"  or  it  might  have  been  intended  as  a  provision  for  their 
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mutual  welfiure,  in  the  scenes  of  pereecuticm  and  *  of  national 
distress  in  ivinch  this  branch  of  the  risible  chnrth  was  soon  to 
be  involved  ;  or  have  had  further  in  view,  with  respect  to  those 
who  should  survive,  or  flee  from,  these  troubles,  the  prejlaration 
of  an  army  of  missioiiaries,  who  should  bear  the  banners  of  the 
cross  from  Jelmsalem  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  aicoount  of  the  first  Christian  society,  organized 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  To  this  '*  church''  we  read  *^  the 
.  Lord  added  daily  such  as  should  be  saved,"  or  *^  such  as  wefe 
saved.''  In  which  declarations  two  important  truths  are  in^* 
volved, — that  though  repentance  is,  by  the  message  of  Christy 
commanded  to  every  man,  and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  is 
to  be  preached  unto  all,  yet,  in  the  present  condition  of  fallen 
man,  any  sincere  obedience  to  this  message,  is  gratefully  to  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  moral  or  spiritual  influence  of  Qod ;  and 
that  it  is  his  pleasure,  where  he  bestows  the  gift  of  salvation, 
generally  at  least,  to  l)estow  it  in  no  other  way  than  in  the  com* 
munion  of  his  church. 

Eveiy  thing  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts'  of  the  ApOstles, 
bespeaks  the  sudden  and  prodigious  increase  of  the  church,  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  day  of  Pentecost^  It  appears  that 
the  sect  of  the  Saddocees  had  prevailed  much  in  these  last  mi- 
serable days  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  had  great  influence  at 
this  time  in  the  government  of  the  nation.  They  were  par- 
ticularly offended  tiiat  the  apostles  '*  preadied  through  Jesus  the 
resurraction  of  the  dead  f"  they  employed  the  public  authority 
to  restrain  them,  but  they  attempted  in  vain  to  hind^  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  Gospel  t  ^*  Many  of  them  that  heard  the  word 
believed,  and  die  number  of  the  men  weiis  about  five  theiisand^.^' 
It  pleased  God,  in  some  measure,  to  check  this  -pemecution 
which  the  rulers  meditated,  by  causing  his  church  to  be  'ma^ 
nified'  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  through  the  C3rtraofdiiiary  power 
of  performing  miracles  of  healing,  with  whidh  he  at  tbi*  time 
endowed  the  apostles :  *'  and  believers  were  the  more  added  to 
the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women." 

So  far  every  thing  seemed  to  prosper  with  the  church  ;  the 
Gospel  was  evidendy  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their 
rulers.  The  Pharisees  were  not  displeased  at  the  bold  assertion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  But  the  days  of  her  pnn 
sperity  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  her  members  were  soon  to 

*  Acts,  iv.  '  Acts,  iv.  4. 
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be  dispersed  and  scattered  abroad ;  as  a  productnre  seed^  liow* 
ever,,  for  her  future  increase  in  all  the  countnes  wheie  they 
'should  be  cast. 

But«  for  reasons  already  assigned,  I  attempt  not  to  detail  the 
events  so  beautifully  narrated  in  the  page  of  Scripture.  My 
reader  must  be  presumed  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  this  Tcdurae 
with  a  mind  well  informed  respecting  the  occurrences  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  illustrated  by  the  Epistles.  I 
shall  only  note  the  chief  and  leading  circumstances,  ih»t  we  may 
gather  up  the  threads  of  the  sacred  narrative,  in  (»der  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  history  of  the  church,  where  the  sacred  writings 
leave  it. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen^  is  a  distinguished  ^ra,'  as 
marking  the  rise  of  those  persecutions,  which  began  to  scatter 
abroad  the  happy  society  at  Jerusalem.  Little ^  did  that  first 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  Christ  think,  in  his  last  suflferings,  that 
his  mantle,  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,  was  to  fall  on  a 
young  man  among  the  most  forward  of  his  persecutors,  at  whose 
feet  the  executioners  of  his  cruel  sentence  had  laid  their  clothes. 
This  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  future  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
whose  miractdous  conversion,  with  the  subsequent  labours  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  Grospel,  comprises  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  scriptural  history  of  the  church.  This  first  perse- 
cution lasted  nearly  five  years,  when'  the  Jews  themselves  became 
involved  in  trouble  with  their  Roman  governors,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  from  the  emperor  Caligula,  to  erect  his  statue  in  their 
holy  temple ;  but  this  profanation  was  averted  by  the  death  of 
the  emperor'.  This  season  of  national  distress  engrossed,  it  should 
seem,  die  attention  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  they  ceased  for  the 
present  to  disturb  and  harass  the  flock  of  Christ.  The  situation 
of  the  church  is  thus  described :  **  Then  had  the  churches  rest 
throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified ; 
and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied.^'  The  regions  here  mentioned, 
seem  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  Christian  profession  at  this  time, 
and  this  is  the  first  occasion  of  the  mention  of  '  churches'  in  the 
plural  number*.  We  discover,  therefore,  that  though  the  many 
thousands  of  believers  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  who  assembled  in 
their  different  congregations,  were  considered  as  one  church,  yet, 
when  societies  were  formed  in  die  distant  cities  of  Palestine, 

*  A.  D.  34.  2  A  D  39 

«A.  D.  40.  ♦Acts,  ix.  31. 
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these  were  considered  as  distinct  churches.  All  of  them  werei 
no-^oubt>  under  the  spiritual  government  of  the  apobdes :  df 
Peter  especially,  it  is  mentioned,  that  he  "  passed  throtigh  all 
quarters^" 

The  Gospel  was  about  this  tin^e  received  in  the  great  city 
of  Antioch*.  Here  the  first  church  of  Gentile  converts  was 
erected  ;  here  the  disciples  were  first  called  '  Christians/  and  here 
began  the  public  labours  of  the  apostle  Paul.  At  Antioch  he 
long  resided,  and  firom  this  city  he  and  his  companions  went 
forth  on  their  missionary  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  hither  they  returned.  So  that  Antioch,  at  this  period; 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  Gentile 
world,  as  Jerusalem  was  of  the  believers  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  council  of  Jerusalem'  is  another  era  in  the  annals  of  the 
apostles^.  The  mother  church  was  consulted  respecting  a  ques- 
tion which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church  of  Antioch  — 
'  Whether  the  Gentile  converts,  in  order  to  salvation,  must  neces- 
sarily be  circumcised,  and  observe  the  law  of  Moses,'  as. the  be- 
lieving Hebrews  still  did,  not  as  the  means  of  salvation,  but'as  a 
national  obligation  still  binding  on  them  as  Jews.  In  this  holy 
assembly  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  converts  was  clearly  asserted, 
to  their  great  joy  and  satisfaction.  But  the  occasion  of  this 
council  marks  the  first  attempt  to  inject  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisee 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  decision  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  was,  at  this  time,  a  check  to  the  Spreading 
of  this  infection ;  but  it  was  not  destroyed,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
particularly  noted  by  the  historian,  as  the  first  and  most  subtle 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  as  that  which,  in  many  sub- 
sequent ages,  appears  as  the  beginning  of  the  departure  from  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  About  five  or  six  years  after 
this  era  we  find  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  churches  of  Galatia 
respecting  this  same  perversion  of  the  truth,  appearing  however 
in  a  fuller  form  than  when  it  caused  the  assembly  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem^.  ^'  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed 
from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  another 
Gospel^ !"  The  occasion  of  this  epistle  was  the  introduction  of  this 
heretical  doctrine  into  these  churches,  which,  if  suffered  to  pre- 
vail, would  overturn  the  very  foimdation  of  the  faith  of  Christ ; 

*  Acts,  ix.  32.  *  A.  D.  43.  »  A.  D.  49. 

*  This  fundamental  date  has  been  adopted  by  Petavius,  Pearson,  Barrington, 
Lardner,  Paley,  and  Michaelis. — Dr.  Hales. 

*  Dr.  Hales,  A.D.  50.     Barrington,  Benson,  and  Lardner,  53.     Pearson,  57, 
Bible  Chronology,  58.  •  Gal.  i.  6. 
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and^  at  this  time,  it  threatmed  to  preyail,  for  the  apoelle  docIam» 
**  he  stands  in  doubt  of  them,  whether  his  laboma  haT9  not  bean 
in  vain."  His  fervent  language,  indeed,  paints  hi».  alwn 
for  them  all  to  be  at  the  utmost —  the  errot  behig  fatal*.  Bathe 
afterwards  mitigates  his  suspicions,  by  saying,  **  A  little  le«?en 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  I  hare  confidence  in  you  tkrmi^ 
the  Lard,  that  ye  ¥rill  be  none  otherwise  minded :  but  he  thai 
troubleth  you  shall  bear  his  judgment,  whosoev^  he  be^." 

This  damnable  heresy,  for  such  the  apostle  unequiyocally  and 
repeatedly  asserts  it  to  be,  denied  justification  —  as  indudnig  a 
title  to  final  salvation,  to  be  of  faith  alone :  it  taught  that  it  ia  by 
the  works  of  the  law.  This  heresy  has  been,  perhaps  with  pro- 
priety, termed  Pharisaism ;  for  it  was  a  perversion  of  the  reUgioD 
of  the  Gospel,  similar  to  that  which  the  Pharisees  had  been  the 
most  notorious  instruments  of  introducing  into  the  religion  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  It  stumbled  at  the  sc^ne  stumbling* 
stone  concerning  **  the  law  of  righteousness  ;  because  they  sou^t 
it  not  by  faith,  but,  as  it  were,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law'."  This 
error  among  the  unbelieving  Jews,  was  a  principal  reason  with 
them  for  rejecting  the  religion  of  Jesus  altogether.  "  Justifioit- 
tion  by  faiUi  alone"  appeared  to  be  the  most  offensive  of  its  doc^ 
trines.  But  whether  Jesus  was,  or  was  not  the  promised  Messiah, 
**  justification  by  works"  was  opposite  to  the  whole  code  of  re- 
velation ;  and  to  this  efiect  the  apostles  always  argue  with  the 
Pharisaical ''Jews.  The  pharisaical  professors  of  the  Qospel  laid 
indeed  the  stimibling-block  in  a  different  part  of  the  path ;  th^ 
admitted  that  Jesus  was  the  premised  Messj^^  and  allowed  aU 
the  rites  of  the  Christian  church ;  but  they  would  epgraft  iqpon 
this  Christian  profession,  the  same  doctrine  of '  justification  by 
works.'  Paul's  remonstrance  is,  *^  Are  ye  so  foolish?  having 
begun  jn  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh'  2" 

That  the  Galatians,  who  were  yieldmg  to  this  persuasion*  did 
not  mean  to  give  up  the  profession  of  Christ,  is  most  obvious  \ 
no,  nor  remission  of  sins  in  his  blood  :  but  as  to  their  title  for 
final  salvation,  they  were  to  be  justified  by  the  law^.  The  l^w« 
which  they  desired  to  be  under,  was,  as  appears  by  the  apostle's 
references,  the  law  given  at  Sinai,  as  a  covenant  of  salvation. 
That  covenant,  indeed,  was  grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice,  to  purge  away  sin,  and  reconcile  to  God,  —  as  the 
term  *  covenant'  implies,  and  as  was  shewn  by  the  rites  instituted 

'  Gal.  T.  9, 10.  •  Rom,  ix.  32.. 

»  Gal.  iii.  3.  *  Gal.  v.  4. 
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on  tliat  oootflion.  But  the  benefit  wis  hdd  oe  conditiou  of  the 
strict  obaeirance  in  future  of  "  all  things  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  to  do  thamu"  This  was  the  character  of  the  naticHial 
covenant  of  Ood  with  the  Jews,  by  which,  in  rejecting  the 
Gospel,  they  chose  to  abide  f  and  mder  the  curse  of  which,  as  a 
people^  they  fell.  This  legal  covenant  was  never  intended  by 
God  to  be  the  w^y  of  salvation  to  the  believing  children  of 
Abraham,  but  was  to  lead  them,  ^*  shut  up  under  it  till  the  pro- 
mised seed  should  come,''  to  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  sin, 
and  more  ardent  faith  and  expectation  of  the  Saviour,  shadowed 
forth  as  the  Surety  of  a  better  covenant.  The  application  of  this 
covenant,  as  a  ''  law,''  or  direcUnry  for  the  attainment  ''  of 
righteousness,''  personally  to  the  children  of  Abraham,  was  a 
perversion  of  the  carnal  Jews,  and  overturned,  in  &ct,  their  faith 
in  the  promised  Saviour.  It  was  a  fiital  error  under  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  under  the  New ;  and  the  pharisaical 
Christians,  or  anti-Christians  of  Oalatia,  seem  to  have  allowed 
so  much,  and  no  more,  to  the  work  of  a  Saviour  who  had  come, 
as  an  ancient  Pharisee  would,  to  the  .hope  of  Israel,  whom  he 
expected. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  dwelling  upon  the  nature 
of  this  heresy,  because  of  its  subtle  nature  and  wide-spreading 
influence  in  subsequent  ages.  We  have  some  grounds  also  to 
infer,  that,  in  these  Christian  Pharisees,  we  have  the  first  instance 
of  there  being  persecutors  of  their  brethren  among  the  professed 
followers  of  Christ^. 

I  would  further  remark,  that  it  is  very  important,  in  order 
to  understand  the  history  of  these  times,  to  distinguish  between 
this  heresy  in  the  churches  of  Oalatia,  and  that  zeal  for  the  law, 
which  animated  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  generally  them  of 
the  circumcision  throughout  the  world.  What  the  latter  con- 
tended for,  was,  that,  as  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  they 
were  bound  to  observe  all  the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
mstitution,  as  David  and  the  pn^hets  had  done ;  add  for  this 
they  would  plead  the  example  of  our  Lord  himiself,  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh,  and  the  present  practice  of  all  the  apostles.  But  still, 
as  Paul  observes  to  Peter,  it  was  their  unanimous  persuasion, 
that  "  we  who  are  Jews  by  nature,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles, 
knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but 
by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus 

»  Gal.  iv.  29;  vi.  12. 
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Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified'  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not 
by  the  works  of  the  law^ :  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  na 
flesh  be  justified."  The  Oalatian  heretics,  indeed,  adopted  th^ 
very  same  ceremonies  and  customs  as  the  Hebrew  Christians^ 
but  on  a  very  different  principle.  To  judge  of  the  fundamental 
difference,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  different  conduct  of  the 
apostle  on  the  two  occasions.  To  conciliate  the  latter,  as  being 
in  a  harmless  error,  at  the  most,  he  complies  with  the  sanae  cus- 
toms and  ceremonies,  and  causes  Timothy,  though  a  Qentile,  to 
be  circumcised.  But  respecting  the  former,  he  protests,  "  I,  Panl; 
say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circimicised,  Christ  will  profit  you 
nothing.  For  I  testify  again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised, 
that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.  Christ  is  become  of  no 
effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law ;  ye  arft 
fallen  from  grace*." 

The  narrative  of  the  Acts  concludes  with  the  account  of  St. 
Paul's  first  journey  to  Rome',  and  of  his  abode  there,  as  a  prisoner 
at  large,  for  two  whole  years.  During  this  period,  he  wrote 
several  of  his  later  epistles ;  that  to  the  Ephesians,  probably, 
during  the  first  yeaf*.  He  calls  himself  the  *'  prisoner  of  the 
Lord,  an  ambassador  in  bonds.''  The  epistle  to  the  Ccdossians, 
which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  former^,  was  written  at 
the  same  time,  and  sent  by  the  same  messenger.  It  appears  by 
this  epistle,  that  both  Mark  and  Luke  were  with  him  at  this 
time  in  Rome.  He  cautions  the  Colossians  against  being  '^  spoiled 
by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  against  voluntary  humility,  and 
the  worshipping  of  angels ;"  which  are  marks  of  the  early  exist- 
ence of  those  errors,  and  a  reference  to  which  will  more  fully 
occupy  our  attention  hereafter.  The  epistle  to  Philemon  is  re- 
ferred to  the  same  period  :  in  this  he  expresses  a  confidence  of 
being  soon  restored  to  his  liberty.  Near  the  termination  of  his 
confinement,  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians :  he  '*  hopes  to  come 
to  them  himself  shortly,"  and  "  will  send  Timothy  immediately, 
as  soon  as  he  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  him^."  He  could  tdl 
them,  that  what  had  happened  to  him  —  his  being  taken  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  and  his  confinement  there  for  two  yeais*  had 
been  overruled  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel.  The  provi- 
dential design  of  his  imprisonment  had  been  manifested  in  the 
conversion  of  some  persons  in  the  emperor's  palace,  as  well  as  in 

'Gal.  i.  •  Gal.  V.  2,  3,  4.  »A.D.  62. 

*  Dr.  Hales,  A.D.  62.— Laidner,  61.— Bible  Chron.  A.D.  64. 
'  Paley*s  Ilorae  Pauline.  '  Chap.  ii. 
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all  Other  parts  of  the  great  city :  he  had  salutations  for  them  from 
'*  saints  of  Cesar's  household  V 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  spreading  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  Christ  had  been  advanced  by  the  apostle's  retention  in  bonds ; 
it  had  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  others,  to  speak  the  word  with  greater 
boldness.  But  how  strange  is  the  disclosure !  ^'  Some  preached 
Christ  of  envy  and  strife" — "  of  contention,  not  sincerely," 
thinking  *^  to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds !"  But  still  he  could 
rejoice  in  it,  for  by  this  means  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
was  further  extended  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world ;  and 
he  seems  to  see,  in  this  circumstance,  a  promise  of  his  own 
release,  that  he  might  check  the  mischief  of  the  disorder  to 
the  church  itself  ^  He  bids  them  beware  of  false  teachers. 
Some  he  designates  as  "  dogs,"  meaning  perhaps  such  as  he 
had  just  alluded  to,  "  who  preached  Christ  of  envy  and  strife," 
who,  if  they  did  indeed  achieve  a  collection  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  were,  in  disposition,  not  like  its  true  pastors  and  over- 
seers, but  like  snarling  and  quarrelsome  dogs.  Some  he  calls 
"  evil  workers,"  or  *'  bad  workmen,"  marking  their  unfitness 
for  the  office  they  had  undertaken :  some,  **  the  concision,"  or 
spurious  circumcision ;  denoting  evidently  the  Judaizing  teachers 
who  would  fain  subject  the  Christian  believer  to  the  yoke  of 
Jewish  ceremonies,  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  apostles 
at  Jerusalem — perhaps  with  a  view  of  introducing  the  Galatian 
heresy.  The  apostle  mentions,  in  this  epistle,  his  hope  to  be 
able  to  send  iWothy  to  them  almost  immediately;  and  the 
notice  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  — ''  Our  brother  Timothy 
is  set  at  liberty,"  or,  rather,  is  sent  forth,  "  with  whom,  if  he 
come  shortly,  I  will  see  you,"  very  strongly  marks  the  author  of 
that  nameless  epistle,  and  connects  its  date  with  that  to  the 
Philippians^,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  sixty-three,  or 
beginning  of  sixty-four.  The  great  and  leading  design  of  this 
epistle,  is,  to  lead  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  churches,  who 
were  all  at  this  time  zealous  for  the  law,  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  its  true  nature,  as  intended  for  a  time  only,  to  shadow 
forth  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  He  also  prepares  their  minds 
for  the  issue  of  those  national  calamities,  which  were  now  so  fast 
thickening  around  them,  when  they  must  behold  "  Zion  reduced 
to  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones ;  their  holy  and  their 
beautiful  house,  where  their  fathers  had  praised  God,  burnt  up  with 
fire,  and  all  their  pleasant  things  laid  waste." 

'  Philip,  i.  20.  *  See  Dr.  Hales,  Lardner,  and  Macknight. 
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This  naturally  leads  us  back,,  to  consider  the  state  of  afi^irs 
in  this  country,  since  the  time  that  Paul  was  carried  thence  to 
stand  at  Cesar's  judgment-seat. 

Soon  after  Paul  was  sent  to  Rome,  f  estus  died  in  his  pro- 
yiace,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinus^  Ananus  was  about  the 
same  time  appointed  to  the  high  priesthood  by  Agrippa.  When 
Paul  had  escaped  from  their  hands,  the  malice  of  the  Jews  wa^ 
particularly  directed  against  James,  whom  we  find,  in  seyeraJ 
placea  of  the  Acts,  to  have  held  the  chief  government  of  that 
church.  Eusebius^,  indeed,  in  the  language  of  a  subsequent 
age>  calls  him  **  the  bishop  of  the  church  ;"  and  if  the  name,  in 
its  restricted  sense,  be  not  so  ancient  as  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  the  outlines  of  episcopal  government  in  indivir 
dual  churches  are  certainly  distinguishable  in  *'  James. and  the 
presbytery." 

James,  yiho  "  took  the  government  of  the  church  after  the 
apostles,''  as  Eusebius  repeats  aft;er  an  ancient  writer  who  iin* 
mediately  succeeded  the  apostles',  appears  to  have  been  a  persoi^ 
most  unexceptionable  in  Uie  eyes  of  the  Jews,  on  account  of  his 
very  great  strictness  and  zeal  in  the  observance  of  some  particular 
ceremonies  of  their  religion :  the  language  of  this  author  con- 
cerning, him  conveys  the  notion  that  he  had  taken  the  vows  of 
the  ancient  Nazarites  upon  him.  We  read  of  Anna,  in  the  early 
part  of  piur  Lord's  history,  "  that  she  departed  not  firom  the 
temple,  but  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers,  night  and  day^ ;" 
so  it  is  said  oif  James,  that  he  ''  frequented  the  temple  alone^, 
where  he  might  be  found  prostrate  on  his  knees,  praying  for  the 
sins  of  the  people."  A  person  of  this  cast  of  character  was  veiy 
Ukely  to  command  the  respect  of  a  superstitious  people,  and  to 
divert  their  malignant  attention,  ^or  a  time,  from  those  doctrines 
that  he  had  embraced,  and  which  taught  him  true  holiness  in  the 
sig^t  of  God.  Accordingly,  he  was  held  in  great  reverence  with 
^  the  people,  and  had  acquired  among  them  the  tide  of  **  the 
Just."  The  rulers  of  the  Jews  seem  to  have  thought  they  could 
prevail  with  him  by  flattery,  to  stay  the  people  in  their  error 
concerning  the  crucified ;  but  he  publicly,  before  all  the  multitude, 
confessed  him  to  be  "  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  and  Lord.'* 
—  "  Why  ask.  ye  me  of*  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man,  suice  he  sitteth. 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  great  power  in  heaven,  and  shall  come 

*  Pearson,  A.D.  63. — Hales,  63.  •  Lib.  ii.  cap.  23. 

^  Hegesippus.    He  also  repeats  the  same  story  from  Clement,  chap.  i.  and* 
it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Josephus. 

*  Luke,ii.  37. 
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in  the  clouds  of  the  air.''  He  is  answered  by  many  among  thd 
multitude,  "  Hosanna  in  the  highest  to  the  Son  of  David."  Thid 
leads  to  his  immediate  death :  they  thrust  4iim  from  the  elevated 
station  in  which  they  had  placed  him,  and  stoned  him.  Having 
recovered  himself  a  little,  he  prayed  on  his  knees :  **  I  beseech 
thee.  Lord  God  and  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  On  this,  one  with  a  fuller's  club  beat  out  hiii  , 
brains. 

The  account  of  Josephus,  the  contemporary  historian  of  thi 
Jews,  agrees  well  with  this  given  by  Christian  writers.  He  meni 
tioHs  him  by  the  name  of  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  Jesus^ 
whom  they  call  Christ."  He  says,  that  he  was  '*  brought  forth, 
with  certain  others,  and  delivered  to  be  stoned ;"  and  he  ascribed 
this  violence  to  the  Sadducees,  to  which  party  Ananus  the  high- 
priest  belonged :  adding,  that  he  seized  the  oppoitunity  of  the 
interregnum  of  the  Roman  government,  between  the  death  of 
Festus  and  the  9^val  of  Albanus.  He  relates,  moreover,  thai 
the  more  strict  observers  of  the  law,  by  whom  he  doubtless  means 
the  Pharisees,  were  much  offended  at  this  act  of  the  high-priest; 
and  complained  against  it ;  and  that  the  people  saw^  in  thd 
calamities  which  soon  befell  them,  the  Divine  vengeance  for  the 
blood  of  this  just  person.  Ananus  was  soon  after  displaced  fo^ 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Damneus. 

About  the  time  of  the  death  of  James,  Jerusalem  began  tb  be 
a  prey  to  those  factions  which  never  ceased  but  widi  th^  final 
destruction  of  the  city  and  country.  Albanus,  the  governor  who 
succeeded  Festus,  was  an  abettor  rather  than  a  corrector  of  these' 
disorders.  "  In  fine,"  says  Josephus,  "  there  was  not  faith  left 
upon  earth ;  and  the  multiplicity  of  tyrants  was  evidently  thef 
foundation  of  a  slavery  to  come*." 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Paul  found  his  unhajppy 
nation,  if  he. did  reach  it,  as  he  intended,  after  his  release  fhnn' 
his  fir^t  imprisonment  at  Rome.  According  to  Dr.  Hales,  he  left 
Rome  about  the  spring  of  the  year  sixty-four,  and  returned  thither 
in  the  end  of  the  year,  or  in  the  beginning  of  sixty-five.  We 
know  it  had  been  his  intention  to  proceed  into  Spain ;  and  an 
ancient  author^  asserts  the  fact,  that  he  preached  in  the  West, 
and  that  to  its  utmost  extent ;  and  another,  that  he  went  to  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  numbers  Britons  and  Gauls  among  his 
disciples*.  But  the  small  space  of  time  between  his  release  and' 
his  death,  and  the  mention  of  an  eastern  journey  only,  in  his  last 

*  Lib.  xi.  13.  '  Clemens  Romanus.  *  Theodoret. 
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epistle  to  Timothy,  a*  little  before  that  event,  renders  it  hardly 
probable  that  he  realized  his  intentions^ 

The  second  epistle  to  Timothy  describes  the  situation  of  Paul, 
as  much  more  afflictive  than  during  his  first  confinement  at 
Rome.     He  "  suffered  trouble  as  an  evil  doer,  even  unto  bonds'  ^'^ 
—was  confined  in  the  manner  in  which  the  most  atrocious 
criminals  were  secured ;   very  different  firom  his  former  situation, 
when  he  dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  all  came  to  him  that 
pleased.     But  now  he  praises  it  as  an  extraordinary  kindness  in 
Onesiphorus,  that  he  was  '*  not  ashamed  of  his  chain ;''  but  that 
when  he  was  in  Rome,  he  '*  sought  him  out  diligently,  and 
found  him."    In  some  one  of  the  many  dungeons  of  Rome, 
therefore,  few  or  none  of  his  friends  knew  where,  Paul  was  at 
this  time  immured.     He  has  to  complain  too  of  the  desertion  of 
his  followers;  especially  he  says,  that  when  he  was  called  to 
make  his  first  defence,  most  probably  at  the  imperial  tribunal, 
**  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  forsoek  me :  I  pray  God  it  may 
|iot  be  laid  to  their  charge.''    So  that  a  panic  seems  to  have 
seized  the  flock  when  their  shepherd  was  threatened.   The  times 
indeed  began  to  be  very  dangerous  for  the  Christians  at  Rome ; 
and  we  plainly  mark  the  rise  of  that  public  hatred  against  them, 
which  soon  burst  fojrth  with  such  violence.  Paul  describes  his  nar- 
row escape  at  that  time,  and  the  rage  of  his  persecutor,  by  saying, 
^'  I  was  delivered  firom  the  mouth  of  the  lion !"     When  all  for- 
sook him,  the  Lord  stood  with  him,  and  strengthened  him ;  so 
that,  as  he  had  done  before,  in  the  presence  of  Felix,  of  Festus, 
and  of  Agrippa,  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  full  statement  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  perhaps  in  the  crowded  court  of  the  emperor 
himself'. 

This  refers  to  an  examination  which  he  had  undergone  a  short 
time  before  he  wrote  to  Timothy.  He  speaks  of  Luke  as  being 
the  only  person  that  was  then  with  him ;  but  he  expresses  a  wish 
for  Mark  to  come  to  him  immediately,  as  he  would  be  useful  to 
him  for  the  ministry :  which  latter  circumstance,  and  his  wishing 
Timothy  to  come  also,  I  think,  may  afford  a  proof  that  the  general 
persecution,  which  happened  before  the  close  of  the  year,  had  not 
yet  burst  upon  the  church. 

But  Paul,  though  he  had  escaped  at  his  first  answer,  is  aware 
of  a  second  appearance  at  Cesar's  tribunal,  of  the  fatal  issue  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  a  presentiment :  "  I  am  now  ready  to 

*  See  Hale's  Chronology,  vol.  iii.  1252. 

»  2Tim.  ii.  9.  »  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 
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be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departare  is  at  hand.  I  hare 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith  :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his 
appearing."  We  see  how  well  the  apostle  is  prepared  for  the 
event,  and  how  glorious  a  hope  animates  his  mind  in  the  prospect 
of  death ! 

There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  happened  to  Paul 
according  to  his  anticipations ;  that  he  was  adjudged  to  dtoth  on 
his  second  appearance,  either  before  the  emperor  or  his  delegates. 
The  ancient  tradition  is,  that  he  was  beheaded. 

It  is  also  the  uniform  tradition  of  antiquity^,  that  Peter  also 
-fell  by  the  same  hand,  and  about  the  same  time,  as  his  brother 
aposde,  Paul.  No  mention  is  made  of  Peter  in  the  sacred  writings^ 
after  the  notice  of  his  being  at  Antioch,  in  the  epistie  to  the 
Galatians.  '  The  tradition  at  Antioch  was,  that  Peter  had  some- 
time govlimed  their  church,  and  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  his  own 
epistie,  that  he  had  laboured  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia^ 
Asia,  and  Bithynia» 

What  he  means  by  Babylon,  whence  he  writes  his  epistle, 
— "  the  church  which  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  sa- 
luteth  you,  and  so  dotii  Marcus,  my  son,"— has  been  the  occasion  of 
some  dispute.  But  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  and  with  the  Jewish  writers.  wiU  perceive  why  that 
name  should  be  given  to  Rome  :  that  Rome  was  here  intended, 
and  that  the  Marcus  mentioned,  was  the  writer  of  the  Grospel 
which  bears  his  name,  and  whom  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  was  expecting  to  come  to  him  at  Rome,  is 
the  general  persuasion  of  the  ancient  writers*.  All  this  corro-* 
borates  the  opinion,  that  Peter  stood  in  Paul's  place  at  Rome, 
shortiy  after  his  martyrdom,  and  was  soon  united  with  him  in 
death.  The  tradition  concerning  Peter  is,  that  he  was  crucified ; 
which  screes  well  witii  the  prediction  of  our  Lord  :  ^*  When  thou 
shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thine  hands,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not'." 

Soon  afl«r  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
church  of  Rome  was  involved  in  a  general  and  most  cruel  per- 
secution.    A  dreadful  fire  had  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  city. 

*■  See  Lardner,  Can.  vol.  in.  chap.  18.  ^ 

^  See  Eusebius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  15.  and  Lardner,  Macknight,  &c. 

*  John,  xxi.  18. 
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The  general  character  of  the  emperor,  and  his  feolish  conduct  on 
the  occaaion,  gay.e  rise  to  some  suspicions  that  he  was  the  aatiior 
of  this  calamity.  He  aimed,  it  wa^s  conjectured,  at  the  glpry  of 
building  a  new  city,  to  be  called  by  his  name.  To  divert 
these  suspicions  from  himself,  Nero  qaused  the  Christians  to  be 
accused  as  the  incendiaries ;  they,  as  it  appeajr^,  being  at  this 
time  so  obnoxious  to  the  public  hatred,  that  such  an  imputation 
was  likely  to  be  easily  credited  by  the  Roman  people.  The 
phristiana  were,  accordingly,  accused  of  the  crime,  and  **  sub* 
jected  to  the  most  exquisite  tcnrments,"  to  extort  confession. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  that  the  Roman  historians,  in  writing 
the  history  of  their  country,  have  to  note,  that  there  were  such 
a  people  as  the  Christians  in  existence  ;  and  it  is  mournfully  in- 
teresting to  observe,  in  what  light  they  appeared  in  their  eyes, 
{t  affords  us  an  early  warning,  how  little  the  most  candid  strangers 
fure  to  be  trusted,  in  the  description  of  a  people  whom  they  know 
only  from  the  reports  of  their  adversaries,  or  contemplate  thiongh 
the  veil  of  prejudice  and  contempt.  The  celebrated  Taoitus 
gives  the  following  a<^unt  of  the  persons  suspected  on  this 
occasion:  "They  were  commonly  called  Christians;" — ^".they 
were  persons  odious  for  their  scandalous  vices."  -'  The  author 
of  this  name,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  had  been  executed  as  a  criminal  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.  The  pernicious  [or  pestiknt'\  superstition,  vras 
indeed,  for  the  present,  suppressed,  but  again  burst  forth,  not  only 
throughout  Judea,  where  die  evil  originated,  but  throughout  the 
city  of  Rome  also,  whither  whatever  is  enormously  wicked  and 
shameful,  is  sure  to  flow  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and  to  be 
received  and  practised  with  encouragement.  Such  as  openly  avowed 
tiiemselves  were  accordingly ,"  he  says,  "  first  apprehended,  and 
afterwards  an  immense  multitude,  from  their  testimony :  they  were 
convicted,  but  not  so  much  for  setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  of  ill- 
will"  or  ''  enmity  to  the  human  race^.  Sport  was  mside  of  them 
in  putting  them  to  death.  They  were  either  covered  with  the 
skins  of  ¥rild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  or  were  fastened 
to  crosses,  or  wrapped  up  in  combustibles,  in  order  that  when 
daylight  should  faU,  they  might  be  burnt,  and  serve  for  nocturnal 
lamps.  Nero  offered  his  gardens  for  the  spectacle,  and  gave 
notice  for  the  games  of  the  circus,  at  which  he  appeared  in  the 
habit  of  a  charioteer,  mixing  with  the  crowd,  and  standing  up  in 
his  chariot  to  engage  in  the  race.     Hence  it  happened,"  continues 

*  *'  Odio  humani  generis." 
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Che  historian^  *'  that  the  sufferera,  guilty  as  they  were,  and  de- 
serving of  the  most  serere  and  exemplary  punishments,  became 
the  objects  of  pity,  since  they  were  considered  as  destroyed,  not 
for  the  pubUc  good,  but  to  gratiify  the  savi^  cruelty  of  an  indi- 
vidual/' Such  is  the  account  of  Tacitus.  Suetonius,  another 
Roman  historian  of  eminence,  takes  notice  of  this  horrid  barbarity, 
in  terms  which  clearly  shew,  that  he  had  formed  the  saine  opinion 
of  the  despised  sufierers :  **  The  Christians  were  punished ;  a 
kind  of  men  wh6' followed  ^  n(gw  and  mischievous  superstition^." 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  our  narrative,  we  shall  sometimes 
be  held  in  doubt  respecting  the  real  character  of  some  that  suffer 
in  the  Christian  cause;  having  only  the  misrepresentations  of 
their  accusers,  or  reason  to  suspect  the  partial  accounts  of  in- 
judicious friends.  But  these  are  some  of  the  very  persons  of 
Whom  St.  Paul,  but  six  years  before,  speaks,  as  those  **  whose 
faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world  ;"  for  whom  he 
could  thank  God,  ''  that  they  had  obeyed  from  the  heart  that 
form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  to  them ;"  and  being  then 
*'  made  firee  from  sin,  had  become  the  servants  of  righteousness ;'' 
— '  their  *'  obedience  had  come  abroad  to  all  men*." 

Such,  then,  was  the  end  of  them  that  "  were  at  Rome,  be- 
loved of  God,  called  to  be  saints  ;"  and  such  the  estimation  in 
which  th^y,  whom  God  approved,  were  held  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  !  So  soon  did  the  followers  of  Jesus  experience  the  truth 
of  their  Divine  Master's  warning :  ^^  Marvel  not  if  the  world 
hate  you  r  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  :  — 
then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you ;' 
and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake !"  And 
it  should  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  was  in  the  face  of  this 
dreadful  calamity  so  soon  to  befall  them,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
inspires  the  apostle  to  say,  **  he  reckoned,  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  present  time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed  in  us^."  In  these  circumstances  was  the 
glorious  challenge  put  into  the  mouths  of  these  Roman  Christians  : 
^  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribula- 
tion, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written,  for  thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day 
long ;  we  are  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter."  *'  Nay,  in 
all  these  things,  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that 
loved  us*."     No  records,  indeed,  remain  of  the  last  hours  and 

'  **  Malefica.'^  .'■'  Ste  Episllc  to  the  Romans. 
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dying  sayings  of  these  holy  martyrs,  nor  could  such  have  bMH 
easily  collected  in  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  that  dreadful  night; 
but  we  may  feel  assured  they  found  the  promise  true,  and  ex- 
perienced, in  the  support  afforded  them  in  that  conflict,  that  they 
needed  '*  not  fear  them  that  kill  the  body."  Their  triumphant 
souls  soon  escaped  from  the  riotous  uproar  of  their  pitilesa  pocae- 
cutors,  and  found  rest  in  a  better  world. 

The  opinion  that  had  been  formed  of  the  Christians,  and  of  their 
religion,  is  truly  striking.  They  were  persons  ''  odious  for  their 
scandalous  vice ;  their  religion  a  pestilent  or  pernicious  supersti- 
tion :"  they  were  reckoned  among  things  **  most  atrocious  and 
shameful."  And  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  some  vulgar  or  nar- 
row-minded person,  but  of  a  most  accomplished,  and  as  would  be 
supposed,  well-informed  author,  to  this  day  highly  celelurated  as 
the  discriminating  historian  of  men  and  manners :  yet,  evoi 
Tacitus  can  write  for  the  information  of  posterity,  that  these 
Christians — little  was  he  aware  how  great  that  name  waa  one 
day  to  become — thou^  not  satisfactorily  convicted  of  the  bom- 
ing  of  Rome,  were  justly  convicted  of  the  **  hatred  of  their  kind ;" 
and  that  although  the  cruelty  of  their  sufferings,  or  rather  the 
act  of  tyranny  by  which  they  perished,  caused  them  to  be  pitied, 
they  were  "  guilty  and  deserved  to  be  punished."  After  this 
eariy  specimen  of  the  hatred  and  ill-treatment  which  the  follow^s 
of  the  Lamb  received  from  an  unbelieving  world,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  subsequent  persecutions  of  the  church ;  or  at  those 
risings  of  enmity  and  prejudice,  which,  to  this  day,  the  contem- 
plation of  spiritual  religion  will  sometimes  create ;  and  which, 
though  all  public  persecution  has  ceased,  do  still  embitter  the  life 
of  many  a  child  of  God  in  the  private  intercourse  of  society. 

The  same  hour  was  the  season  of  vengeance  to  the  Jewish 
church  and  the  Jewish  peopled  The  war  that  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  city,  broke  out  this  year,  through  the  cruelty 
and  oppression  of  the  Roman  governor  Florus,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  infatuation  of  a  ruling  p€urty  among  the  Jews,  on  the 
other.  The  city  was  torn  to  pieces  by  sedition  and  facticms 
which  were  more  cruel  to  each  other  than  the  common  enemy. 
The  Jewish  historian  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Roman  general 
Cestius,  who  advanced  with  an  army  before  Jerusalem,  had  at 
this  time  attacked  the  city,  he  might  easily  have  taken  it,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once :  ''  but,"  he  remarks,  "  God,  for 
the  wickedness  of  the  people,  suffered  not  the  war  to  come  to  an 
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end  at  that  time/'  The  seditiouB,  taking  courage  again>  pursued 
CestiuB  in  his  retreat,  and  at  length  routed  his  army  with  great 
slaughter.  This  was  the  crisis  of  their  fate ;  they  had  now  pro- 
yoked,  beyond  reconciliation,  the  vengeance  of  the  all-^powerful 
Romans.  *'  After  the  disaster  of  Cestius,  many  of  the  distin- 
guished Jews/'  Josephus  observes,  '^  left  the  city  as  a  sinking 
ship^."  Among  these,  we  know,  were  the  Christians :  our  Lord, 
in  his  prophecies  c(mceming  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  had  given  them  warning  to  do  so'.  Eusebius  also  writes, 
that  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem,  was  commanded, 
by  an  oracle  revealed  to  the  best  approved  among  them,  that  be- 
fore the  wars  began,  they  should  depart  the  city,  and  inhabit  a 
village  beyond  Jordan,  cfdled  Pella." 

This  he  seems  to  reckon  as  the  occasion  when  the  surviving 
apostles  were  driven  out  of  Judea,  and  sent,  by  the  power 
of  Christ,  to  preach  to  all  nations';  and  he  relates,  as  the 
current  report,  that  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
with  his  kinsmen,  assembled  to  appoint  a  successor  to  James, 
and  made  choice  of  Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas,  whom  all 
antiquity  has  esteemed  as  *'  the  second  bishop  "  of  this  church* 

It  belongs  not  to  the  historian  of  the  church  of  Christ,  to 
detail  the  circumstances  of  the  calamitpus  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  the  Jews.  All  the  dreadful  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture  prophecies,  were  fulfilled  in  the  very 
letter.  After  Cestius  had  so  unsuccessfully  conducted  the  Jewish 
war,  and  had  died  of  disease  or  grief,  Nero  appointed  Vespasian, 
a  commander  of  great  celebrity,  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years^,  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans  had  reduced  all  the  country,  except  Jerusalem  itself. 
That  city,  in  the  mean  time,  was  sufiering  more  from  the  cruelty 
and  rage  of  the  fanatic  factions  within  its  walls,  than  almost 
any  enemy  could  have  inflicted  upon  it.  Vespasian,  when  he 
was  advised  by  his  officers  to  hasten  the  attack  on  the  city,  is 
said  to  have  replied,  '*  it  was  far  better  to  let  the  Jews  destroy 
each  other*." 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Nero,  with  the  civil  war  which 
followed  in  Italy,  between  the  contending  parties  of  Galba, 
Otho,  and  ViteUius^  afibrded  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  but  without  at  all  abating  the  animosity 

*  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20.  *  Luke,  xxi.  20,  21. 
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til  the  Jews.  At  lengthy  VespasMii  was  himself  saluted  emperor 
by  his  army  in  Judea,  and  departed  ifor  Rome,  leaving  his  sod 
Titus  to  carry  on  the  war. 

\  Titus  advanced  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Romans^ 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  passover, 
in  April,  when  multitudes  of  Jews  from  all  parts  were  mclosed 
in  the  devoted  city ;  thus  increasing  the  horrors  of  the  famine, 
as  well'  as  multiplying  the  victims  of  the  swoid,  and  making 
the  fall  of  the  city  a  still  more  national  calamity.  The  city 
and  the  temple  were .  taken  aiid  destroyed  in  the  fcdlowing 
September.  Nothing  ever  described  by  the  pen  of  the  historian, 
can  exceed,  in  the  sum  of  human  wretchedness  and  misery,  ¥^at 
was  endured  by  the  besieged  in  the  devoted  city  of  Jerusalem 
during  this  period.  Titus  himself  owned  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
victory,'  and  in.  the  madness  of  the  enemy  that  rendered  it  so 
fatal  and  destructive. 

Thus  fell  Jerusalem,  and  her  children  within  het,  thirty 
years  after  the  prospect  of  these  calamities  had  drawn  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  our  merciful  Saviour. 

.  We  could  wish  to  have  been  able  to  trace  the  journeys  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  of  the  Lord,  during  these  eventful  years 
which  drove  them  from  tibe  land  of  their  nativity ;  but  v^ 
tittle,  which  is  considered  authentic,  is  left  on  record.  Eusebius 
maitions,  as  a  tradition,  that  '*  Thomas  chose  Parthia ;  Andrew, 
Scythia ;  John,  Asia,  where  he  abode,  and  died  at  Ephesus^." 
Concerning  this  latter  apostle  and  his  ministry,  which  closes  the 
apostoUc  age,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter  from  the 
inspired  records  themselves.  But  there  iqppears  a  chasm  in  the 
ecclesiastical  memoirs  of  these  times,  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
which  tradition  enables  us  very  imperfectly  to  fill  up.  Ves- 
pasian reigned  ten  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  prince,  died  Linus,  after  he  had  been 
bishop  of  Rome  twdve  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anacletus. 
Titus  reigned  only  two  years  and  two  months,  and  left  the  impe- 
rial crown  to  his  brother  Domitian.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his 
lesgn,  Anianus  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria  died,  having  pre- 
sided in  that  church  thirty-two  years,  and  was  followed  by 
Abitius.  To  Anacletus,  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Clemens,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Domitian^.  If  we  add  to  this  account  what 
the  same  author  relates  in  another  place  ^,  concerning  the  suc- 

'  A.  D.  70.  2  Eusebius,  iii.  1. 
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eeteion  of  the  «hief  paBtors  at  Antioch,  '*  that  the  first  wait 
^nown  to  be  Eyo4hiB>  the  second  Igoatiiis/'  we  have  the  whole 
tradition  of  the  apostolic  succession  in  the  three  gnat  cities  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria*  Of  diese 
primitiye  Romea :  bishops,  Linus  is  incidentally  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul ;  and  Clemens  also,  with  this  addition :  ''  My  fellbw- 
labCAixer,"  '*  whoBt  name  is' in  the  book  of  life^" 

Two  epistles  of  this  early  fathar,  written  to  the  ehurch  of  :the 
Porinthianij,  ate  extant;  the  former  of  which,  especially,  was  in^ 
}ugh  estimation  with  the  primitiye  Christians.  It  appears  by 
this  episde,  that  the  schi3matical  spirit  which,  in  the  lifetime  of 
St.  Pauly  had  beei^  reproved  in  this  church  of  Corinth,  and  it 
should  seem,  in  a  considerable  d^ree,  suppressed , by  his  autho- 
rity, had  again  burst  forth,  and  had  thrown  the  church  into  the 
greatest  disorder;  '  '^  The  haughty  disorder^  leaders  of  the  abo- 
minable schism,"  iel^  Clement  describes  them,  '^  had  prevailed 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  some  faithful  pastors.. from  the  mi- 
nistry ! "  Referring  to  St.  Paul's  epistle,  he  says,  **  Take  up  the 
writings  of  the  blessed  afK)stle ;  what  did  he  say  to  you  in  ihe 
beginning  of  the  Oosp^  ?  Truly,  by  Divine  inspiration,  he  gave 
you  direction  concerning  himself,  and  Cephas  and  ApoUos, 
because  even  then  you  were  splitting  into  parties*  Yoiir  party 
spirit  at  the^t  time  had  less  evil  in  it,  because  it  was  exercised  in 
favour  of  apostles  of  eminent  holiness,  and  of  one  much  approved 
by  them.  But  now  consider  who  they  are  that  have  subverted 
you,  and  broken  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love.  These  are  shameful 
things,  brethren,  most  shameful !  Oh;  tell  it  not  on  Christian 
ground,  that  the  ancient  and  flourishing  church  of  Corinth  have 
quarrelled  with  their  pastors,  from  i.  weak  partiality  for  one  or 
'two  persons."  Perhapa  the  language  of  Clement,  which  is 
rather  of  a  rhetorical  cast,  has  painted  the  disturbance,  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  letter,  in  its  most  glaring  colours :  he  evi- 
dently writes  not  without  a  hope  that  his  messenger  may  bring 
him  back  news  of  their  concord. 

The  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus  had  been  guilty  of  no 
oppression  towards  the  Christians.  Domitian,  however,  in- 
herited the  hatred  and  hostility  of  Nero  against  them,  but  seems, 
at  length,  to  have  relented  in  his  persecutions,  and  recalled  the 
exiles.  The  prophecies,  which,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  were 
current  in  this  age,  respecting  '*  a  great  king*'  and  "  mighty 
conqueror "  to  be  bom  in  the  East,  had  disturbed  the  repose  of 
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the  Roman  emperor ;  or,  at  least,  the  known  application  of  the 
predictioh  by  the  Christians  to  Christ,  had,  in  some  measare, 
excited  his  suspicions;  he  therefore  caused  some  sunriving 
descendants  of  the  family  of  David  to  be  brought  befbie  him: 
the  nephews  of  Judas,  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  after  the 
flesh,  are  mentioned  as  the  persons  found.  When  they  were 
questioned  concerning  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  they  replied, 
that  "  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,'' — an  earthly  king- 
dom ;  "  but  was  an  heavenly  kingdom,  which  should  be  at  the 
consummation  of  the  world,  when  he,  coming  in  his  gk»y, 
should  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  woriu.''  This  testimony,  and  the  evident 
poverty  of  the  relations  of  our  Lord, — their  hands  rough  with 
labour, — allayed  all  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor^. 

A  Roman  lady  of  high  birth,  Flavia,  the  daughter  of  Flavins 
Clementus,  who  had  been  one  of  the  consuls,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  banished  in  this  persecution,  into  the  Isle  of  Pontia,  for 
the  testimony  of  Christ.  But  a  similar  disposal  of  the  ancient 
and  only  surviving  apostle,  John,  must  now  call  our  attention  to 
the  last  portion  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  to  the  dose  of  the 
apostcdic  age. 

St.  John  was  exiled  into  ^*  the  isle  which  is  called  Patmoe, 
for  the  word  of  Gkid  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,''  about  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian^.  This  is  the  last  incident  of 
the  Scripture  story.  The  aged  apostle  is  reported,  after  his 
release  from  banishment,  to  have  retired  to  Ephesus,  and  therwl 
to  have  died,  about  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Of  the 
writings  of  St.  John,  the  epistles  are  generally  considered  as  the 
first  in  date';  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  Revelation,  being 
referred  to  a  very  late  period  of  his  life.  His  first  epistle,  if  the 
piece  is  indeed  of  that  character^  is  written  chiefly  with  the 
design  of  counteracting  certain  rising  heresies,  in  the  worst  sense 
of  that  term,  which  were  now  begiiming  to  assail  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  some  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  apostle  had  a  similar  design  in  writing  a  fi>urth 
Gospel. 

Various  as  were  tHe  shades  of  distinction  between  these  eariy 
seducers,  they  were  at  first  reducible  to  two  great  classes,  the 
DocetsB  or  Gnostics,  and  the  Ebionites.    The  Gnostics  denied 
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the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord,  and  asserted  that  he  died  only  in 
appearance ;  the  Ebionites  asserted  that  the  Saviour  was  a  mere 
man,  at  least  denying  his  Godhead.  Against  both  these  errors 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  explicit  in  their  statements.  As  to 
the  reality  oi  the  *  manhood '  of  Christ,  which  the  heresy  tibe  most 
extensive,  denied,  the  aged  apostle  could  speak  of  what  his 
**  eyes  had  seen  and  his  hands  had  handled;"  he  had  con- 
templated him  during  a  long  intercourse  with  him,  and  knew 
that  he  was  indeed  and  in  reality  "  come  in  the  flesh ;"  he  had 
contemplated  him  dying  upon  the  cross,  he  had  heard  his  loud 
cry, — and  had  seen  the  blood  and  water  streaming  from  his 
pierced  side ;  he  had  handled  him  after  his  resurrection,  before 
his  glorification,  and  convinced  himself,  as  did  all  the  disciples, 
that  he  was  '  not  a  spirit,'  but '  had  flesh  and  bones.'  He  saw 
Thomas  put  his  fingers  in  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  the  spear. 
Against  those  who  said  he  was  only  a  common  man,  or  that  his 
person  was  the  habitation  of  an  angelic  or  a  super-angelic  spirit, 
and  was  not  an  incarnation  of  the  true  and  very  God,  the  apostle 
asserts,  in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel,  that  the  Word,  who  was 
with  God,  and  was  God,  who  created  all  things,  and  sustained 
all  things, — that  very  **  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
amongst"  them.  So  that  the  truth  both  of  the  Redeemer's, 
manhood  and  of  his  Godhead  was  fully  vindicated ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  reality  of  his  incarnation — that  '  of  God 
and  man  was  made  one  Christ,  who  truly  sufiered,  was  dead  and 
buried.' 

But  errors  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are 
rarely  single.  None  of  the  heretics  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  and  q(  justification  by  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  God 
our  Saviour;  and  the  rejection  of  this  doctrine  was,  perhaps, 
the  source  of  their  error  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  No 
doctrine  but  this  requires,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  expensive 
apparatus  of  the  incarnation  of  him  that  was  truly  God ;  and 
accordingly,  we  generally  find,  that  those  who  are  unsound  on 
the  article  of  justification  by  faith,  if  they  do  hold,  speculatively, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  incarnation,  do  not  main- 
tain them  with  that  supreme  deference  and  dread,  which  would 
keep  them  "  whole  and  undefiled,"  on  the  peril  of  eternal 
ruin — inasmuch  as  those  that  believe  them  not,  '*  are  fallen 
from  grace ! "  The  truth  is,  their  system  of  doctrine  and  their 
hope  of  salvation  could  stand  without  these  doctrines  ;  but  that 
of  the  orthodox  Christian  cannot.  For  an  example  of  a  pious 
life — of  a  good  man  suffering  in  patience — or,  in  order  to  give 
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a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  incarnation  of  th^ 
Deity,  were  certainly  unnecessary.  So  the  Ebionites  thought^ 
and  their  system  was  hut  the  error  of  the  pharisaioal  heresy^ 
which  Paul  had  termed  *'  poor  and  beggarly  elements/'  grown 
to  its  full  form^  They  were  of  the  circumcision,  and  held  justi* 
fication  by  the  works  of  the  law.  They  accordingly  rejectind  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  deemed  him  an  apostate  irom  the  latr 
and  tte  prophets^. 

The  Docetae,  or  Ghiiostics,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  beloi^ed 
Simon  Magus,  Menander,  Cerinthus,  and  othars,  were  a  very 
numerQus  and  extensive  sect,  and  branched  out  afterwards  into  a 
variety  of  ramifications.  They  were  caUed  Gnostics,  or  ''  men 
of  knowledge,"  firom  their  arrogating  to  Uiemselves  ilone  the 
true  knowl^ge  of  God  aiid  spiritual  things.  They  iiad  em- 
braced a  system,  that  had  been  invented  among  the  philosophere 
of  the  East,  a  leading  principle  of  which  was,  that  all  matter — > 
the  workft  and  human  bodies — was  essentially  evil;  not  tfan; 
wcNrkmaBsbip  of  the  true  God,  but  the  creation  of  an  evil  spirit^ 
who  with  his  genii  ruled  over  it.  The  Gnostics,  who  professed 
themselves  Christians,  wickedly  confounded  this  evil  architect 
of  the  universe,  with  the  God  of  the  Old  Testkment.  Christ 
they  ccnasidered  as  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  God,  and 
they  had  '  endless  genealogies^  about  the  emanations  from  the 
Deity ;  but  they  abhorred  the  idea  that  he  had  really  taken  a 
material  body  upon  him,  all  matter  with  them  being  intrinsically 
evil.  They  taught  that  Christ  was  come  to  destroy  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  god  and  maker  of  this  world,  not  by  becoming  a 
sacrifice  for  sins,  and  a  regenerating  .principle  for  the  purifying 
and  redemption  both  of  soul  and  body,  but,  by  the  instnictiohs 
of  a  new  discipline,  to  finee,  through  their  own  exertions,>  the 
immatericd  spirits  of  men  from  that  bondage  to  which  they  werd 
subjected  in  consequence  of 'their  union  with  material  bodies; 
and  thug  to  raise  them  to  the  knowledge  and  contemplation,  of 
the  true  God.  -  The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  they 
of  course  denipd,  or  explained  away ;  and  all  their,  religion  con* 
sisted.  in  abstinence  and  self-mortification,  and  the  affected 
abstraction  of  the  mind  firom  all  material  things  ;  since,  accord-' 
ing  to  their  notions  of  the  origin  of  our  corporeal  firames,  ia 
obey  any  instinct  of  nature,  or  to  indulge  in  any  sort  of  boaily 
gratification,  was  contrary  to  reason,  and  criminal.     Hence^  the 


>  - 


'  Ebionite  is  derived  frdm  a  lerm  whicK  signi^  <  poor,  bcggariy.* 
*  £u9ebiu8.  .  x.,. 
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generality  of  them  were  a  Bet  of  very  austere  and  gloomy  mys- 
tics, commanding  indeed  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant^  by 
their  apparent  self-denial,  their  mortified  habits,  and  most  sane-* 
timonious  demeanour;  but  utter  strangers  to  the  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Such  were  the  generality  of  these  heretical  teachers,  and  to 
such  St.  Paul  alludes  in  several  places.  But  others  of  them  had 
drawn  different  conclusions  from  the  same  premises;  they  in- 
ferred that  the  immaterial  spirit  in  man  could  not  be  defiled 
by  the  deeds  of  the  body,  nor  was  it  amenable  for  its  actions ; 
and  accordingly  they  felt  themselves  warranted  to  indulge  in 
every  species  of  libidinous  excess.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
true  holiness  of  the  Christian,  and  the  mortification  of  sinful 
affections,  enjoined  in  the  Gospel  discipline,  became  opposed  by 
a  counterfeit  of  much  louder  pretensions — for  even  perfection 
was  believed  to  be  attainable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberty 
of  the  Gospel  might  be  confounded  with  this  **  cloak  of  mali- 
ciousness," and  interpreted  as  affording  "  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh  ^'^ 

Respecting  both  these  classes  of  Gnostics — men  of  knowledge^ 
**  falsely  so  called^"— both  the  mjnstic  perfectionist,  and  the  Gnostic 
antinomian,  —  many  precepts  in  thi^  first  epistle  of  St.  John  are^ 
deUvered.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  ,sin  "— ^ 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the.  truth 
is  not  in  us" — "  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make" 
God  '*  a  liar" — "  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought  him- 
self also  so  to  walk  as  he  walked" — "  He  that  saith  I  knowi 
him,  and  keepeth  not  his  conunandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the. truth 
is  not  in  him" — **  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until  now."  It  was  with  respect  tq 
these  antinomian  seducers,  who  were,  on  principle,  avowed  apo-> 
logists  for  sin,  that  St.  John  uses  that  remarkable  Ismguage, — in^ 
oth,er  circun:tstances  inapplicable  to  frail  man, — 'V  Whosoever 
abifleth  in  him,  sinneth  not ;  whosoever  sinneth^  hath  not  seen 
him,  neither  known  him" — *'  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  doth 
not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  God,"  8cc.  &c. 

These  things  the  apostle  "  wrote  concerning  those  that 
would  seduce  them."  He  tells  them  that  '*  it  is  the  last  time  ;, 
and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  there< 
are  many  antichrists  ;  thereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time." 

*  See  Mosheim  de  KebuA  Christianorum.  » 
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St.  John  means,  it  is  the  last  period  of  the  dispensaticm  of  thl^ 
Gospel:  Christ's  second  coming  was  to  be  preceded  by  that 
notorious  person,  the  **  man  of  sin,"  "  that  wicked  one,'* — the 
great  opposer  or  supplanter  of  Christ — and  there  were  already 
many  that  answered  to  that  description.  This  would  soon  lead 
to  that  state  of  the  church,  which  would  only  give  place  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  St.  John  says  of  these  false  teachers, 
"  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us :  for  if  they 
had  been  of  us,  they  doubtless  would  have  continued  with  us ; 
but  they  went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they^ 
were  not  all  Of  us.*'  He  does  not  hesitate  also  to  say  to  the  real 
Christian  brethren,  '*  But  ye  have  an  unction  of  the  Holy  One, 
and  ye  know  all  things" — **  ye  know  that  no  lie  is  of  the 
truth."  All,  therefore,  who  were  sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter,  would  be  safe  from  these  delusions. 

The  book  of  the  Revelation,  which  closes  the  sacred  volume, 
though  filled  chiefly  with  prophecies  of  the  future,  contains  an 
important  document  for  completing  the  history  of  the  church 
in  the  apostolic  times,  as  it  exhibits  a  view  of  the  state  of 
religion  at  that  time  in  seven  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  of 
the  members  of  these  churches,  as  societies  or  bodies  politic  ; 
the  public  character  of  the  society  is  also  given,  and  in  many 
respects  vrith  stroi^  expressions  of  disapprobation. 

From  a  perusal  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  we  perceive 
how  varied  was  the  face  of  religion,  in  seven  of  the  primitive 
churches,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  as  exposed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Divine  inspection.  Individual  churches,  as  to 
their  associate  character,  differed  much  from  each  other,  in  their 
degrees  of  purity  and  spirituality.  None  were  absolutely  '*  fallen 
from  grace,"  —  the  profession  of  its  doctrine;  they  were  still 
candlesticks  in  the  sanctuary,  and  their  ministers  stars  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  Saviour ;  but  the  causes  which  might  operate 
to  their  rejection,  were  pointed  out  in  several  of  them.  In  the 
worst  of  them,  however,  a  faithful  few  were  found,  whom  the 
Lord  knew  how  to  preserve  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  society ; 
but  not  the  least  intimation  is  given,  that  they  were  free  from 
their  religious  allegiance  to  their  respective  churches  and  pastors, 
or  that  they  might  form  themselves  into  new  and  purer  societies. 
Such  a  procedure,  unless  where  foundations  are  cast  down,  can 
certainly  plead  no  scriptural  warrant. 

Two  institutions  of  the  church,  referred  to  apostolic  times  by 
the  general  voice  of  antiquity,  seem  to  be  confirmed  in  their 
claims  to  this  high  authority,  by  what  we  find  in  this  part  of  the 
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Revelation : — the  conBecration  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the 
Christian  sabbath — and  the  appointment,  in  individual  churches, 
of  an  order  of  pastors  superior  to  presbyters.  St.  John  calls  the 
day  on  which  he  saw  the  heavenly  vision,  "  the  Lord's  day  ^,'* 
And  each  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  is  addressed,  not 
to  the  presbyters,  nor  to  the  presbyters  and  the  people,  but  to  an 
individual  — "  to  the  angel  of  the  church,^'  6cc.  And  these 
angels,  or  messengers  of  Ood,  are  ccmsidered,  in  some  sort,  as  the 
representatives  of  their  respective  churches,  and  are  symbolically 
distinguished  as  ''stars  in  the  right  hand  of  Christ.''  This, 
when  compared  with  what  is  said  respecting  'James  and  the 
presbytery,'  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  with  the  tradition 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  universal  church  in  all  ages,  certainly 
establishes  on  very  high  grounds,  the  claims  of  the  episcopal 
office,  as  it  is  now  termed,  to  be  of  apostolic  origin. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  define  from  Scripture,  the  prerogatives 
and  legal  rights  of  this  high  office,  any  more  than  we  can  ascer- 
tain with  what  solemnities  and  degree  of  sanctity  the  holy  rest 
of  the  Christian  sabbath  was  observed  in  the  apostles'  time ; 
but  the  existence  of  the  two  institutions,  bearing  some  analogy 
to  what  they  were  known  to  be  in  subsequent  ages,  may  fiurly 
be  inferred. 

To  conclude  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  the  first 
century.  Very  nearly  with  its  close,  St.  John  is  thought  to  have 
finished  his  protracted  life  and  ministry.  As  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  we  read,  "  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua, 
and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Joshua,  and  which 
had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord  that  he  had  done  for 
Israel,"  implying,  that  soon  after  that,  their  corruptions  began 
to  take  place ;  so,  Hegesippus  remarks,  "  Unto  those  times"  — 
about  the  year  one  hundred  and  ten-—*"  the  church  of  God 
remained  a  pure  and  uncomipted  virgin  :  for  such  as  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  the  perfect  rule,  and  sound  preaching  of  the  word  — 
if  then  there  were  any  such  —  hid  themselves  until  that  time  in 
some  secret  and  obscure  place ;  but  aft»r  that  the  sacred  com- 
pany of  the  apostles  was  worn  out  and  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
generation  was  entirely  spent,  which  by  special  favour  had  heard 
with  their  ears  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  then  the 
conspiracy  of  detestable  error,  through  deceit  of  such  as  deli- 

>  Eusebius,  when  describing  the  Ebionites,  says,  that,  at  the  same  time  they 
obsenred  the  Jewish  sabbath,  they  celebrated  Sunday,  in  memory  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  like  the  church.  —  E.  If.  lib.  iii.  xxiv. 
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yered  strange  doctrine,  took  root.  And  because  not  one  of  the 
apostles  survived,  they  published  boldly,  as  far  as  they  could, 
the  doctrine  of  falsehood,  and  impugned  the  open,  manifest,  and 
Jcnown  truths" 

The  words  of  this  author  are  thought  to  apply  particularly  to 
the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  but  they  may  serve  as  a  warning  as  to 
what  we  have  to  expect  in  the  history  of  the  visible  church  uni- 
versal, soon  after  this  period,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
progress  in  different  communities. 


CHAPTER  THE.  SECOND. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNDER  THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
APOSTOLIC  FATHERS,  AND  THEIR  SURVIVERS  AND  IM- 
M£DIATE  successors:  FALLIKG  IN  NEARLY  WITH  THE 
SECOND  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA.  THE  AGE 
OF  IGNATIUS,  POLYCARP,  &C. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  whose  rise  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, was  now  become  a  very  widely  extended  body ;  and  those 
who  sowed  the  good  seed,  were  gone  forth  into  all  nations. 
"  The  field  was"  now  "  the  world  ;"  in  every  part  the  good  seed 
was  sown ;  and  every  where,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
lament,  tares  that  an  enemy  had  sown,  sprang  up  with  it. 

The  situation  of  the  civilised  parts  of  the  earth  was,  at  this 

time^  very  favourable  for  the  planting  of  a  universal  church. 

The  Roman  arms  had  nearly  subdued  all  the  principal  nations, 

and  had  formed  them  into  one  great  state.     From  the  remotest 

parts  of  the  empire  public  roads  had  been  opened,  and  an  easy 

intercourse  established  between  the  sovereign  city  and  all  her 

dependent  provinces.    The  world  had  never  before  presented 

such  a  scene  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  we  cannot  but  see 

the  overruling  hand  of  a  Divine  Providence  in  this,  "  who  hath 

made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 

of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed^ 

and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ^." 

The  times  of  ignorance  had  been  long.  God  had  suffered  all 
nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  but  he  now  "  visited  them 
to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name  ;"  and  accordingly  a 
command  had  been  issued  from  his  throne,  that  "  all  men  every 

'  EusebiuSy  iii.  29.  *  Acts,  xvii. 
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where  should  rspaat,  and  turn  from  their  vanities  mto  &e  living 
Crod  which  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  aU  things 
thai  are  thetein''*^^*'  because  he  had  appointed  a  day  in  which 
he  would  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  masi  whom  he 
had  ordained  :  whereof  he  had  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that 
he  had  raised  him  from  the  dead/'  Witnesses  ol  these  things, 
who  wefre  properly  accredited  of  God,  were  now  travelling  through 
the  world  in  all  directions ;  and,  in  the  measure  that  his  wisdom 
saw  expedi^t,  were  endowed  with  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  If  idolatry  and  every  transgression  o[  the  moral  law 
were  before  tnexcusaUe,  as  the  Scripture  assures  us  they  wereS 
— because  God  had  never  left  himseUT  *  without  witness'  *'  of  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  and  because  '  the  matter  ot  that 
law'  was  written  upon  the  heart  of  every  intelligent  creature, — 
the  world  would  now  become  far  more  inexcusable,  if^  persistii^ 
in  their  unbelief  and  viciousness,  and  their  abcnninable  idolatries, 
they  repented  not,  and  obeyed  not  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  work,  therefore,  in  which  the  successors  of  the  apostles 
were  left  engaged,  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  every  nation, 
and  establish  a  universal  church,  as  the  God  of  all  grace  should 
bless  their  efforts*  In  order  to  trace  their  progress  and  various 
success,  from  age  to  age,  in  the  di^rent  [mrts  of  the  world,  it 
wiH  be  useful  so  far  to  note,  briefly,  the  leading  events  and 
passing  occurrences  of  the  times,  as  may  serve  to  connect  the 
history  of  the  church  of  God,  with  the  epochas  and  eras  of  the 
general  history  of  mankind. 

SECT.  I. 

The  Roman  empire,  or  what  was  nearly  the  same  thing,  the 
civilised  world,  had  been,  from  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
governed  by  a  succession  of  princes  who  w^^  invested  with  the 
most  absolute  power :  the  names  of  these  emperors  have  all 
occurred  in  the  former  part  of  our  history.  Domitian,  the  last 
who  was  mentioned,  and  who  is  remembered  in  the  church  by 
his  banishing  of  the  aged  apostle  John  to  the  Isle  o[  Patmos, 
soon  afterwards^  met  with  death  by  violence.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Nerva,  a  mild  and  feeble  old  man,  whose  short  reign  of  two 
years  was  in  itself  of  small  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  but  his  advanced  age,  and  the  necessities  of  the  times, 

'  Rom.  i.  *  A.  D.  96. 
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led  him  to  adopt  a  measure  which  not  only  restored  the  vigour  of 
the  Imperial  govemment,  but,  in  its  consequences,  introduced  a 
new  era,  the  most  prosperous  the  Roman  state  was  ever  to  enjoy. 
Disregarding  every  other  motive,  with  the  sole  view  of  the  public 
good,  he  made  choice  of  Trajan,  a  favourite  general  in  his  armies, 
to  be  his  colleague  and  successor  in  the  empire. 

Mr.  Gibbon  remarks  that  "  The  principal  conquests  of  the 
Romans  were  achieved  under  the  republic."  **  Augustus  relin- 
^quished  the  ambition  of  conquest" — "  his  moderate  system  ¥ras 
, adopted  by  his  successors  ;  and  such,  with  the  single  exception 
.of  the  conquest  of  Britain,"  were  the  maxims  of  imperial  polity, 
from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the.accessicm  of  TVajan.  That 
.virtuous  and  active  prince  had  received  the  education  of  a  soldier, 
and  possessed  the  talents  of  a  general.  The  peaceful  system  of 
his  predecessors,  was  interrupted  by  scenes  of  war  and  conquest, 
and  the  legions,  after  a  long  interval,  beheld  a  military  emperor 
at  their  head.  By  the  arms  of  Trajan,  the  Roman  conquests 
were  carried  to  their  utmost  extent,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
.West ;  and  the  strength  and  order  given  to  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, had  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  internal  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  empire^.  Trajan,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  was  succeeded 
by  Adrian*,  who  reigned  twenty  years,  and  left  his  government 
to  Antoninus  Pius',  who  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  his  son 
Marcus  Antoninus  eighteen  years^.  "  During  a  happy  period," 
observes  Mr.*  Gibbon,  "  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  the  public 
administration  was  conducted  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonines."  The  infidel 
historian  seems  to  single  out  this  period,  as  that  in  which,  before 
all  others,  a  wise  man  would  wish  to  have  lived.  But  the 
annals  of  the  church  of  Christ  during  this  era,  though  little  has 
been  preserved,  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  if  the  world  rejoiced, 
they  had  cause  to  weep  and  lament ;  and  could  have  no  reUef  for 
their  sorrow,  but  in  Him  who  had  promised  to  turn  that  sorrow 
into  joy. 

Under  Nerva,  as  we  have  seen,  the  church  had  rest,  and  the 
last  of  the  apostles,  having  been  restored  from  exile,  died  in 
peace.  But  Trajan  had  conceived  a  great  hatred  against  the 
Christian  name,  and  he  and  his  successors,  how  eminent  soever 
they  may  appear  in  profane  history,  as  civil  governors,  must,  in 

•  •  This  era,  introduced  by  the  exaltation  and  victorious  career  of  Trajan,  I 
beltere  to  have  been  predicted  by  the  First  Seal.  Rev.  vi.  2. 

»A.D.  117.  »A.D.  137.  <A.D.  179. 
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general,  be  ranked  in  the  history  of  the  church,  as  persecutors  of 
the  flock  of  Christ;  It  is  true,  these  princes  do  not  always  appear 
as  the  instigators  of  the  persecution ;  they  sometimes  interfere  to 
regulate,  and  even  to  moderate,  the  hatred  of  the  world  against 
the  people  of  God,  and  to  check  the  fury  of  the  paigan  priests 
and  multitude ;  but  hardly  ever  as  protectors  of  the  innocent,  or 
as  affording  any  toleration  to  the  professors  of  the  hated 
opinions. 

This  is  shewn  by  the  most  important  document  now  extant 
ponceming  the  Christians  in  this  age,  a  letter  of  the  celebrated 
Pliny^  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  with  his  answer  to  the  same. 
Pliny  had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  Bithynia,  in  the 
Lesser  Asia ;  a  part  of  the  world  in  which,  we  have  reason  to 
conclude.  Christians  more  abounded  at  this  time  than  in  any 
other.  He  writes  to  the  emperor,  in  order  that  he  may  resolve 
certain  doubts,  as  to  the  proper  method  of  proceeding  against 
these  people,  having  never  been  present  at  the  trial  of  a  Christian, 
before  he  came  into  the  province.  Among  the  questions  he 
ventures  to  suggest,  are  the  following :  "  Whether  no  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  young  and  the  old,  the  tender 
and  the  robust?" — "  whether  pardon  should  be  granted  on 
repentance — or  whether  he  who  had  ever  been  a  Christian, 
should  have  no  advantage  from  his  having  ceased  to  be  such  V — 
"  whether  the  profession  itself,  or  the  crimes  attached  to  iti 
should  be  made  die  object  of  punishment?" 

PUny  says,  he  "  greatly  hesitated  on  these  points,"  which 
plainly  discovers  what  he  had  found  to  be  the  common  practice ; 
and  though  his  mind  in  some  degree  revolted  from  it,  he 
hardly  durst  express  his  disapprobation.  He  tells  the  emperor 
the  mode  of  proceeding  which  he  had  for  the  preseat 
adopted  ;  a  mode  sufficiently  harsh,  and  clearly  indicative  of  the 
general  abhorrence  in  which  the  Christian  name  was  held  I 

"  I  have  asked  them  whether  they  were  Christians  ?  If  they 
confessed,  I  have  asked  them  a  second  and  a  third  time  with  a 
threat  of  punishment :  if  they  persevered,  I  have  ordered  them  to 
be  led  to  execution.  For  of  this  I  had  no  doubt,  that,  whatever 
it  was  they  persisted  in  maintaining,  such  stubbornness  and  un- 
bending obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished."  The  pagan  magis- 
trate, it  is  evident,  could  form  no  conception  of  a  man's  making 
it  a  point  of  conscience  not  to  deny  his  religion  at  the  peril  of 
his  life.     "  There  were  others,"  he  continues,  "  possessed  of  a 

*  A.  D.  106  or  107. 
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similar  madness,  whom  because  they  were  Roman  citizens,  I 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  Soon  after  I  had  taken  this  busi* 
ness  in  hand,  howerer,  criminations,  as  is  usual,  multiplied  upon 
,  me,  and  many  particular  cases  occurred.  A  list  without  a  s^na- 
ture,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  was  presented : 
those  who  denied  that  they  were,  or  had  been  Christians,  when 
they  had  repeated  after  me  the  invocation  of  the  gods,  and  had 
supplicated  with  wine  and  incense  your  image — ^which,  for  this 
purpose,  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  among  the  statues  of  the 
deities, — and  when  they  had  cursed  Christ, — none  of  which  things^ 
it  is  said,  those  who  are  real  Christians  can  possibly  be  compelled 
to  do, — them  I  dismissed:  others  named  by  the  accuser,  at 
ifst  said  they  were  Christians,  but  afterwards  denied  it ;  declaring 
that  they  had  indeed  been  Christians,  but  had  ceased  to  be  so ; — 
some  three  years  since,  some  more,  some  even  twenty  years  ago : 
all  worshipped  your  image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods :  these 
too  cursed  Christ."  ''  They  continued,  however,  to  affirm  that 
&is  had  been  the  whole  of  their  cyflfence  or  error,  that  th^  had 
been  accustomed  to  assemble '  together  on  a  stated  day" — the 
Lord^s  day,  no  doubt — ''  before  it  was  light,  ord  recite  a  hymn 
together — or  chant  in  r^ponsive  choirs — to  Christ  as  to  a  god^. 
That  they  bound  themselves,  indeed,  by  a  solemn  oath," — to 
their  Leader — "  not,"  as  their  accusers  asserted,  **  to  commit 
any  wickedness  ;"  but — "  not  to  steal,  or  rob,  or  commit  adultery, 
not  to  violate  a  promise  or  deny  a  pledge.  That  after  this,  their 
custom  had  been  to  separate,  and  again  to  assemble  together  to 
eftt  food,  but  of  a  common  and  harmless  kind ;"  that  is,  not  as 
the  pagans  reported,  that  in  these  ibasts  the  Christians  ate  diek 
children,  and  were  guilty  of  every  abomination ; — ^'^and  that  they 
had  desisted  from  the  practice  altogether,  after  my  edict,  accord- 
ing to  your  order,  forbidding  associations." 

These  common  meals  were  clearly  the  Christian  love-feasts, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  which, 
if  Paul  had  abolished  them,  for  special  reasons,  at  Corinth, 
were  stiD,  it  seems,  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  worid.  The  Chrb- 
tians,  kowever,  deemed  it  proper  to  obey  the  command  of  tho 

e  expression  is'*  canoen  dicere  secum  iavicem, *'  which  has  been  thought 

i  of  more  than  one  interpretation.    Mosheim  thinks  it  might  refer  to  a  form 

praytr,  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  of  repeating  the  words  after  the  minister^ 

%iUi  the  conchiding  Amen.    Perhaps  it  was  that  mode  of  nnging,  which  Euse- 

bins  describes  as  used  by  the  primitive  Christians,  in  tlieir  vigils ;  one  singing  a 

part  and  the  whole  assembly  uniting  in  the  chorus.    Lib.  xi.  17. 
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civil  magistrate,  in  the  discontinuance  of  these  feasts,  as  they 
formed  no  essential  part  of  their  religious  profession,  though  they 
were  ready  to  go  to  prison  and  to  death  rather  than  deny  their 
Master. 

The  virtuous  Pliny,  for  his  character  has  been  blazoned  with 
all  the  virtues  of  the  pagan  morahty,  could  hardly  credit  this  ac- 
count of  the  inoffensive  nature  of  a  religion,  so  much  the  object 
of  public  odium.  He  tells  the  emperor,  "  I  believed  it,  therefore, 
to  be  the  more  necessary,  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth,  to  subject 
to  torture,  two  attending  females,  whom  they  called  deaconesses^ ; 
but  I  could  discover  nothing  else  but  an  erroneous  and  im- 
moderate superstition.  Deferring,  therefore,  the  investigation, 
I  have  had  recourse  to  your  advice;  for  it  appeared  to  me  a 
thing  worthy  of  consultation,  especially  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  involved.  For  many  persons,  of  every  age,  and  o^ 
every  class,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  already,  and  many  more  will 
be,  endangered.  The  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  spread, 
not  only  through  the  towns,  but  also  through  the  villages  and 
country.  That  it  may  be  stopped  and  corrected  seems  possible : 
so  far  is  certain,  that  the  temples,  lately  almost  desolate,  now 
begin  to  be  frequented ;  the  sacred  solemnities,  for  a  long  time 
intermitted,  to  be  again  observed  ;  and  the  victims,  which  here- 
tofore could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser,  now  every  where  to  be 
bought  up.  From  whence  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  how 
great  a  multitude  might  be  recovered  if  this  repentance  were 
accepted." 

The  emperor's  answer  fully  approves  of  what  Pliny  had 
done.  He  directs  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  sought  after 
by  the  magistrate ;  but,  if  any  are  brought  before  him  and  con- 
victed, that  they  should  be  punished.  If,  however,  they  denied 
that  they  were  Christians,  and  would  give  the  requisite  proof  of 
this,  by  supplicating  the  gods,  whatever  suspicions  attached  to 
them  for  their  former  conduct,  this  retractation  was  to  secure  their 
pardon.  The  mode  of  crimination  by  an  anonymous  libel,  he 
reprobates  in  all  cases.  But  the  crime  of  being  a  Christian,  was 
still,  on  conviction,  a  capital  offence  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  ; 
nor  would  accusers  fail  to  be  found  against  a  people  who  had  so 
many  malicious  and  interested  enemies. 

Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  suffered 


*  For  the  institution  of  these,  whose  office  would  still  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to 
the  younger  females,  instructed  in  the  church  of  Christ,  see  St.  PauFs  first  epistle 
to  Timothy,  chap.  iii.  11 .  compared  with  chap.  v.  3.  &.c. 
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martyrdom  in  this  reign,  having  been  accused,  by  certain  here- 
tics, before  Atticus,  the  Roman  consul.  He  was  now  an  old 
man,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  having  been 
several  times  scourged,  surprised  the  consul  in  being  able  to 
sustain  the  infliction,  and  was  barbarously  ordered  by  him  to  be 
crucified.  Simeon  was  succeeded  by  Justus,  one  of  the  circumci- 
sipn  who  believed  in  Christ*.  In  the  third  year  of  this  reign 
died  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  afler  **  he  had  governed  the 
church  and  preached  the  word  of  God  nine  years;"  having 
eonmiitted  the  ministry  to  Evaristus,  who  governed  eight  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  the  eighth  bishop  of  that 
church.  Primus  is  mentioned  as  being  at  this  time  the  fourth 
bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Of  these  primitive  bishops,  even  in  these  great  cities,  the 
names  only  are  recorded ;  but  the  see  of  Antioch  was  at  this 
time  filled  by  a  man  of  eminence  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  both  on  account  of  his  sufferings,  and  his  writings, 
which  have  survived.  This  was  Ignatius,  the  second,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  succession  from  the  apostles,  and  appointed, 
during  their  lifetime,  bishop  of  Antioch.  He  had  presided  in 
that  church  thirty-seven  years,  when  Trajan,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  entered  that  city  in  his  way  to  Parthia'.  Ignatius 
came  voluntarily  into  his  presence,  hoping,  it  is  said,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  to  divert  the  emperor's  vn^th  from  his 
flock. 

Trajan  addressed  him  in  no  very  mild  terms :  — ''  What  an 
evil  demon  art  thou  !  daring  to  transgress  our  commands,  and 
to  persuade  others  to  perish  miserably."  Ignatius  replied :  — 
"  Theophorus'  ought  not  to  be  called  evil  demon;  forasmuch 
as  demons  are  departed  from  the  servants  of  God.  But  if 
you  call  me  impious  because  I  am  hostile  to  demons,  I  ovm 
the  charge;  for  I  dissolve  their  snares,  having  Christ  the 
heavenly  King."  "  Who  is  Theophorus?"  demanded  the 
emperor.  ''  He  who  has  Christ  in  his  breast,"  v^as  the  reply  of 
Ignatius.  "  And  thinkest  thou  not,"  rejoined  Trajan,  "  that 
the  gods  reside  in  us  also,  who  fight  for  us  against  our  ene- 
mies ?  "  "  You  mistake,"  replied  the  holy  father,  "  in  calling 
the  demons  of  the  nations  by  the  name  of  gods ;  for  there  is  only 
one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in 
them;  and  one  Jesus  Christ,  his  only-begotten  Son  —  whose 
kingdom  be  my  portion  !*'    "  His  kingdom,  say  you,"  replied 

»  Euscbius.  »  A,  D.  107.  '  *  Bearing  God .' 
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the  emperor,  "  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  ?'' 
'/  His,  who  crucified  my  sin  with  its  author,  and  has  put  all 
demoniacal  firaud  and  malice  imder  the  feet  of  them  who  carry 
Him  in  their  hearts !"  ''  Dost  thou  carry  the  crucified  within 
thee  V  "  I  do ;  for  it  is  written,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them."  Trajan  then  pronounced  this  sentence  against  him : 
''  Since  Ignatius  confesses,  that  he  carries  within  himself  Him 
that  was  crucified,  we  command  that  he  be  carried  bound  by 
soldiers  to  great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people." 

Accordingly,  Ignatius  was  sent  towards  Rome.  At  Smyrna, 
where  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  delayed,  he  saw  Poly- 
carp,  his  fellow-disciple  under  the  apostle  John,  who  was  bishop 
of  the  church  at  that  place,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  in  a  subsequent  page.  Many  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
sent  firom  the  Asiatic  churches,  assembled  to  converse  with  him 
whom  they  seemed  to  regard  as  a  champion  of  the  Christian 
cause.  After  many  delays,  being  impatient  to  reach  the  scene 
of  his  martyrdom,  and  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  he  reached 
Rome.  When  he  was  led  to  execution,  he  is  described  as 
pra3ring  to  the  Son  of  Ood  on  behalf  of  the  churches.  He  was 
dirown  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
few  bones  of  him  that  were  left,  were  carefully  gathered  up  by 
the  deacons,  and  afterwards  buried  at  Antioch. 

The  letters  of  this  truly  apostolic  father,  most  of  which  were 
written  during  his  voyage  to  Rome,  are  another  important 
document  of  this  age.  When  at  Smyrna,  he  wrote  to  the 
churches  of  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Thralles,  and  Rome.  His 
address  to  the-  Ephesians  reminds  us  of  St.  Peter's  address 
in  his  first  epistle  :  ''  Blessed  in  the  majesty  and  fulness  of  God 
the  Father,  predestinated  before  the  world  to  be  always  unto 
glory,  which  is  permanent,"  &c.  He  speaks  in  high  commenda- 
tion of  Onesimus,  perhaps  the  very  person  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul,  whom  he  calls  their  ''  bishop  in  the  fiesh ;"  he  speaks 
also  of  their  "  being  subject  to  the  bishop  and  presbytery,"  as 
becoming  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  sacred  character  of  a 
Christian.  He  praises  their  harmony  in  this  respect;  and, 
adverting  to  the  truly  spiritual  friendship  which,  in  a  few  days' 
acquaintance,  he  had  contracted  for  Onesimus,  he  deems  them 
happy  in  possessing  him,  and  certainly  uses  very  decisive 
language  concerning  the  contempt  of  such  a  pastor.  "  Let 
no  one  deceive  himself;  unless  he  be  within  the  altar,  he  is 
deprived  of  the  bread  of  God.     If  the  prayers  of  one  or  two 
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persons  have  so  much  efficacy,  how  much  more  that  of  the 
bishop  and'  of  the  whole  church.  He,  therefore,  that  comes 
not  to  the  same,  is  already  lifted  up  '  with  pride ;'  and  has 
condemned  himself:  for  it  is  written,  God  is  opposed  to  the 
proud.  Let  us  therefore  study  not  to  be  opposed  to  the  bishop, 
that  we  may  be  subject  to  God  :"  —  "  And  in  proportion  as  any 
one  sees  the  bishop  more  silent,  ought  he  to  yenerate  him  the 
more.  For  whomsoever  the  Master  of  the  house  has  sent  to 
administer  for  himself,  should  be  received  as  him  who  sent  him  : 
the  bishop,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lord 
himself." 

In  the  epistle  to  the  church  of  Philadelphia,   are  these 
expressions :  ''  For  there  is  one  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  one  cup  in  the  unity  of  his  blood ;  one  altar,  as  also  one 
bishop,  with  the  presbytery  and  the  deacons,  my  fellow-ser- 
vants," &c.    The  holy  fitther  certainly  cannot  be  understood  to 
say  this  respecting  an  heretical  bishop ;  tor  he  praises  them  not 
only  for  their  good  order  in  God — or  rather,  Onesimus,  their 
bishop,  had  praised  it  to  him  — but  that  '*  they  lived  after  the 
truth,  and  no  heresy  dwelt  among  them,  neither  heard   they 
any  one  more  than  Christ,  who  speaketh  in  truth."      The  doc- 
trine of  the  incarnation  is  beautifully  stated :    ''  There  is  one 
Physician,  fleshly  and  also  spiritual,  bom  and  unborn,  in  man, 
being  God;    in  death,  true  life^;   both  from  Mary  and  from 
Grod;    first  being  capable    of  suffering,   and  then   incapable. 
Adverting  to  the  judgment  of   the  last  times,    he  has  this 
expressive  sentence :   "  We  must  either  fear  future  wrath,  or 
love  present  grace."    ''  The  beginning  of  life  is  faith,  the  end 
love,  and  these  two,  being  in  one,  (or  '  in  oneness,')  Bie  of 
God." 

Besides  Ignatius  and  Pc^carp,  there  were  many  still 
surviving,  who  had  been  converted  by  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  and  who,  on  that  account,  were  held  in  the  highest 
respect  by  all  the  churches.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  not 
attached  to  any  particular  church,  but  having  distributed  their 
substance  to  the  poor,  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  as 
Christian  missionaries  and  evangelists,  in  imitation  of  the 
apostles,  confirming  the  churches  already  planted,  and  introducing 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  into  new  coimtries,  where  they 
gathered  churches ;  and  ordained  pastors  for  the  government  of 
them.     The  power  of  God  was  with  them,  as  it  had  been  with 

'  For  this  reading  sec  Vossiu5. 
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their  predemsson.  They  wrought  miracles,  and,  in  many  parte 
of  the  woild,  great  munbers  of  persons  no  sooner  heard  their 
tidings  of  salvation,  than  the  divine  inflnence  was  visible  in  their 
conviction  and  immediate  reception  of  the  truth.  By  the  labours 
of  these  men,  purity  of  doctrine  and  uniformity  of  disciphne 
were  kept  up,  genorally,  throughout  the  church,  all  the  days  o( 
Trajan,  and  for  some  time  after ;  and  while  persecution  tried  the 
older  churches,  and  perfected  many  through  sufferings,  separating, 
no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  the  true  from  the  false  professors,  God 
was  extending  the  borders  of  his  church,  with  the  same  power 
and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  which  bad  at  first  established  it  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  regions  round  about,  and  wherever  the  apostles 
were  sent  forth. 

Persecution  raged  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who  had  succeeded  Trajan^.  The  latter  had  forbidden 
the  magistrates  to  search  for  the  Christians,  but  the  heathen 
priests  found  meaait  to  stir  up  the  people  against  them;  and, 
when  a  concourse  of  persons  were  brought  together,  as  at  their 
public  games  or  spectacles,  the  occasion  was  often  seized  to  in- 
flame the  popular  fury  against  the  Christians,  which  proved  fatal 
to  many.  It  is  also  noted  as  a  feature  of  the  times,  not  only 
that  great  numbers  of  Christians  were  fomnd  who  durst  suffer 
death  for  their  religion,  but  that  an  anxious  desire  and  ambition 
to  end  their  days  as  martyrs,  seems  to  have  possessed  some  of 
them  in  an  unwarrantable  degree.  Ignatius  himself  discovered 
somewhat  of  this  spirit ;  and  it  is  said,  that  when  accusers  were 
wanting,  numbers  of  Christians  would  accuse  themselves,  and 
rush  in  crowds  to  the  tribunals.  It  is  recorded  of  one  magistrate 
in  Am,  that  afier  having  caused  a  few  of  these  to'  be  executed, 
he  addressed  the  remainder :  "  O  wretches,  if  you  vrish  to  die, 
have  ye  not  lakes  and  precipices  ?"  That  this  was  a  holy  zeal  in 
many,  it  does  not  become  us  to  question ;  but  there  is  room  to 
suspect,  that  unsound  views  of  the  ^ory  and  meritoriousness  of 
the  act,  had  begun  to  infect  the  minds  of  some ;  and  in  men  of 
a  certain  spirit,  the  noble  sacrifice  that  insured  their  crown  would 
appear  more  desirable,  than,  in  obscurity,  to  work  out  their  sal- 
vation in  the  mortification  of  carnal  appetites,  in  the  labour  of 
love,  and  in  the  patience  of  hope.  Great  mischief  afterwards 
arose  in  the  church  from  an  overweening  conceit  of  the  glory  of 
martyrdom.  But  afler  all,  do  not  fanatics  and  the  mistaken 
dupes  of  every  false  religion  do  the  same  ?    We  must  ever  re- 

»  A.D.  117. 
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member  what  is  written  in  the  word  of  God  :  "  If  I  give  my  body 
to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  So 
that  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  other  evidences  of  genuine  reli- 
gion, that  even  martyrdom  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  faithfuhiess. 

Quadratus,  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  and  Aristides,  a  Christian 
of  Athens,  addressed,  at  this  time,  apologies  to  the  emperor,  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  Christians ;  and  Serenius,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
perhaps  moved  at  the  sight  of  these  sufferings,  had  written  to  him, 
*'  that  it  appeared  to  him  unreasonable  that  the  Christians  should 
be  put  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  the  clamours  of  the  people,  with- 
out trial,  and  without  any  crime  proved  against  them/'  Adrian 
answered  this  by  a  rescript  to  the  successor  of  Serenius,  Minuciiis 
Fundanus,  in  which  he  directs,  "  If  the  people  of  the  province 
appear  publicly,  and  make  open  charges  against  the  Christians, 
so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  answering  for  themselves, 
let  them  proceed  iii  that  manner  only,  and  not  by  rude  demands 
and  mere  clamours.  For  it  is  much  more  proper,  if  any  person 
will  accuse  them,  that  you  should  take  cognisance  of  these  matters. 
If  any  then  accuse,  and  shew  that  they  actually  break  the  laws,  do 
you  determine  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  But,  by 
Hercules  !  if  the  charge  be  a  mere  calumny,  do  you  estimate  the 
enormity  of  such  calumny,  and  punish  it  as  it  deserves.'^ 

How  far  this  rescript  of  Adrian  checked  the  persecution, 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Some^  suppose  the  intention  was,  that 
Christians,  as-  such,  should  not  be  tiable  to  punishment ;  but 
others^,  supported  by  the  fact,  that  Christians,  after  this  period, 
suffered  death  for  no  other  imputed  crime  than  that  of  being 
Christians,  conclude  that  the  laws  which  enjoined  the  worship 
of  the  heathen  gods,  were  not  intended  to  be  repealed ;  so  that 
if  the  Christian  was  brought  to  this  test  by  the  magistrate,  he 
suffered  accordingly. 

In  this  reign,  the  Christians  found  another  cruel  enemy  in  the 
Jewish  impostor,  Barchochebas,  who  had  excited  that  unhappy 
people  to  rebellion :  wherever  his  power  extended,  he  subjected 
the  Christians  to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  This  insurrection  ended 
in  the  more  entire  destruction  of  the  Jews.  Palestine  was  nearly 
depopulated,  and  Jerusalem,  which  had  begun  to  revive  again, 
was,  by  Adrian's  orders,  overthrown  and  laid  waste,  and  a  new 
city,  called  Elia  Capitolina,  erected  near  its  site,  which  the 
Jews  were  prohibited  to  enter  under  the  severest  penalties. 

'  Milner.  '  Mosheim. 
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During  this  conflict,  the  church  of  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  a  low  state ;  the  suryivere^  htyiug  aside  their  confor- 
mity to  their  national  ceremonies,  settled  in  the  new  city,  under 
a  bishop  who  was  not  of  the  circumcision^ 

The  Gnostic  heresies  also  prevailed  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  church ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
opposed,  with  some  success,  by  able  defenders  of  the  truth,  who 
were  yet  found  among  the  successors  of  the  apostles. 

Antoninus  Pius  succeeded  Adrian^ ;  he  may  be  reckoned  the 
most  friendly  of  all  these  princes,  to  the  persecuted  Christians. 
The  rescript  of  .Adrian  seems  to  have  introduced  a  new  method 
of  persecution ;  the  enemies  of  the  church,  driven  to  find  out 
some  plausible  accusations  against  the  Christians,  charged  them 
with  sdl  manner  of  crimes,  especially  with  being  atheists.  The 
Christians  being  also  considered,  by  the  superstitious  pagans, 
as  the  cause  of  every  public  calamity  that  happened,  the  latter 
burst  through  all  restraints,  on  such  occasions,  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  those  enemies  of  the  gods.  The  complaints  of  the 
former  to  the  emperor,  produced  an  edict  to  the  common  council 
of  Asia,  much  in  their  favour ;  it  even  threatened  those  who 
accused  the  Christians,  with  exemplary  punishment.  Thus, 
though  the  severe  laws  against  them  were  not  repealed,  all  pro- 
secutions against  them  were  for  the  present  stopped. 

But  this  protection  lasted  only  a  short  time.  Antoninus 
Pius  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Antoninus^,  sumamed  the  Phi- 
losopher, who  proved  a  most  determined  enemy  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  The  public  accusations  were  immediately  resumed,  and 
all  who  refused  to  renounce  their  religion  were  led  to  execution. 
The  enemies  of  the  Christians  were  even  encouraged  to  prose- 
cute, and  the  state  of  the  church  under  this  emperor  was  highly 
afflictive.  He  was  of  the  Stoic  sect,  aiid  having  derived  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  Christians  from  the  reports  of  the  philosophers 
with  whom  he  was  continually  surrounded,  he  had  conceived  a 
most  hateful  prejudice  against  them.  In  a  work  of  his,  still 
extant,  after  he  had  painted  to  himself  the  tranquillity  of  a  phi- 
losopher's death,  he  represents  the  Christian  as  dying  **  altogether 
irrationally,  without  any  other  consolation  than  what  is  supplied 
by  a  certain  stubbornness  and  pertinacity  of  mind,  for  which  no 
pretext  is  to  be  found  either  in  common  sense  or  reason.  The 
philosopher  encounters  death  with  firmness  and  composure,  un- 
accompanied with  any  tragical  display.     Not  such  is  the  conduct 

'  Eusebius.  '  A.  D.  137.  '  A.D.  161. 
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iof  jdie  iChrisdan ;  forhe,i«gardle8S(}f  what  propriety  would  ang- 
g!Qst«  appears  to  take  the  deaths  eichibited  in  tragedies  far  his 
model.;  and  when  the  &tal  m<Hneat  arrives,  expatiates  at  length 
on  his  joy,  his  hope,  his  confidence,  and  his  contempt  of  death." 
This  is  a  most  \nBduahie  testimony  horn  the  adv^nsaries  of  the 
<io8pel,  and  it  proves  that  firequent  accounts  were  current  of 
the  ba{^y  and  triumphant  deaths  of  the  Christians.  The  i»idc 
of  the  Philofiopher,  indeed,  deemed  it  unreasonable ;  far,  after 
all  his  affaeted  composure  in  the  prospect  of  the  fatal  hour,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  hope  and  joy  that  animated  the  de- 
spised Christian  in  his  death,  thoi:^  he  died  by  the  hand  of 
violence. 

Under  this  emparor,  the  lastof  the  apostohc  £eithers,  Polycarp, 
bishop  (tf«  Smyrna,  suffered  martyrdom.  IcenseuQ,  who  knew 
him>  reports;  that  he  had  been  instmcted  by  the  apostles,  and 
had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ.  The  account 
of  his  martyrdom  is  given  in  a  letter  firom  the  church  of  Smjrrna 
to  the  church  of  PhilomUium,  and  the  churches  of  Pontus,  from 
which  I  shall  extract  a  4short  account. 

A  furious  persecution  had  broken  out  in  Smyrna,  in  which 
every  species  of  tuture  that  wicked  ing^iuity  could  invent,  was 
practised  upon  its  victims.  The  infuriated  populace  had  already 
called  out  for  the  aged  bishop,  who  was  still  in  the  city.  He 
was,  however^  persuaded  by  his  friends,  to  retire  to  a  farm-house 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  companions  remarked  that  he  was 
continually  engaged  in  prayer  for  all  the  congregations  through- 
out the  w<Hid.  Three  days  before  his  apprehension,  he  informed 
his  companions  of  a  vision,  which  had  shewed  him  that  he  must 
gkmfy  God  by  giving  his  body  to  be  burned.  When  tkt  men 
who  w^re  in  seardi  of  lum  were  approaching,  his  friends  pre- 
vailed  on  him  again  to  remove ;  but  the  searchers  traced  him  to 
to  his  retreat,  and  though  he  might  have  escaped,  he  resigned 
himself,  saying, ''  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done."  The  sight  of 
the  fine  old  man,  his  venerable  countenance,  and  his  pleasant 
manner,  seem  to  have  much  moved  his  pursuers.  Similar  lEeelings 
o(  pity  and  respect,  perhaps,  had  induced  some  of  the  city  magis- 
trates to  meet  him,  in  order  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  recant. 
They  represented  to  him  that  there  could  be  no  great  harm,  in 
<Mder  to  save  his  life»  to  say  *'  Lord  Ceesar,"  and  to  sacrifice. 
This,  it  appears,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  image  of  the 
empopor  was  to  be  saluted,  at  the  same  time  that  incense  was 
thrown  oh  an  altar  standing  before  it.  But,  in  a  Christian's 
estimation,    this    trifling   act   was  an   act  of  idolatry.    When 
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they  could  not  pcenul»  being  ojBfended  with  wknt  they  deemed 
his  unreagonaUe  obafeinaoy^  they  radiely  thniat  him  from  their 
carriage. 

It  is  said»  that  when  he  entered  the  theatre,  a  voice  from 
heaven  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer.  Many  of  the  Christians  heard 
it,  though  the  tiunult  of  the  enraged  multitude  was  exceedingly 
great  at  his  appearance.  The  pioconsul  himself  was  moved  to 
pity  at  the  appearance  of  his  great  age ;  and  when  he  demanded 
— ^Whether  he  was  that  Polycarp —  beckoned  to  him  to  deny  it, 
and  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  to  give  some  tdLen  of  hie 
repentance, — merely  to  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar,  and  revile 
Christ.  The  answer  of  the  venerable  bishop  is  truly  afEecting : 
"  Fourscore  and  six  years  have  I  served  him,  and  he  hath  done 
no  injury  to  me :  how  can  I  revile  my  King,  who  hath  saired 
me !"  The  proconsul  still  kept  urging  him,  pretending,  as  Poly- 
carp perceived,  not  to  know  who  he  was ;  on  which  he  told  him, 
*'  it  was  useless/'  and  openly  avowed,  ^'  I  am  a  Christian ;  and 
if  you  would  wish  to  learn  an  account  of  Christianity,  appoint  a 
day  and  hear."  The  proconsul  said,  *'  Persuade  the  peo{de/' 
Polycarp  replied,  "  To  you,  I  deem  it  proper  to  offer  an  account ; 
for  we  are  taught  to  pay  such  respect  to  rulers  and  authorities,  as 
is  becoming,  and  not  injurious  to  ourselves ;  but  I  bold  not  these 
in  such  esteem  that  I  should  apologize  to  them."  The  proconsul 
began  to  threaten,  first,  with  the  wild  beasts,  and  then  with  the 
fire  ;  but  he  was  imswered  by  the  bishop  :  "  He  could  not  turn 
by  repentance  from  the  better  to  the  worse."  '*  You  threaten 
fire  that  bums  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  is  soon  extinguished, 
ignorant  of  the  fire  of  the  future  judgment  and  of  eternal 
punishment,  reserved  for  the  wicked."  The  proconsul,  though 
evidently  much  impressed  with  the  appeaf ance  and  conduct  of 
his  prisoner,  had  probably  no  discretionary  power,  and  as  Poly- 
carp had  confessed  himself  a  Christian,  his  confession  was 
ordered  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  The  multi- 
tude exclaimed, ''  This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia,"  "  the  father  of 
the  Christians,"  ''  the  destroyer  of  our  gods,  who  has  taug||t 
many  not  to  sacrifice,  and  not  to  worship  the  gods!"  They 
insisted  that  a  lion  should  be  turned  out  upon  him.  When 
they  were  informed  that  the  time  for  bringing  forth  the  beasts 
was  expired,  they  demanded  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive; 
and  in  a  moment  the  multitude  were  busied  in  collecting  the 
materials  of  the  fire  from  all  the  shops  and  stalls.  The  wretched 
Jews,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  were  observed  to  be  more 
active  than  the  heathen. 
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His  pile  was  soon  prepared,  and  the  martyr  began  to  undress 
himself  even  to  his  shoes ;  a  thing  unusual  for  him,  as  it  struck 
the  affectionate  observation  of  his  friends,  for  the  fSedthful  had 
long  been  ambitious  of  performing  these  little  offices  about  the 
person  of  their  beloved  pastor.  When  all  was  ready,  and  the 
executioners  were  about  to  fix  him  with  chains  and  nails  to  the 
stake,  he  said,  **  Let  me  be  as  I  am ;  He  who  gives  me  power 
to  abide  the  fire,  will  enable  me  to  remain  stedfast  without  the 
precaution  of  your  nails/'  They  then  merely  tied  his  hands 
behind  him.  Looking  up  to  heaven,  he  was  h^urd  to  pray; 
**  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  thy  beloved  and  blessed 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  thee,  God  of  angels,  and  of  powers,  and  of  all  the  creation, 
and  of  all  t^e  generation  of  the  just  who  live  before  thee,  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  deemed  me  meet  for  this  day  and  this  hour ; 
that  I  should  receive  a  portion  in  the  number  of  thy  martyrs,  in 
the  cup  of  thine  Anointed,  for  the  resurrection  of  eternal  life,  both 
in  soul  and  body,  in  the  incomiption  of  the  Holy  Ghost; — 
among  whom  may  I  be  received  before  thee  to-day  in  a  rich  and 
acceptable  sacrifice,  as  thou  hast  prepared,  and  hast  fore- 
shewn,  and  hast  fulfilled,  true  and  faithful  God !  Wherefore, 
for  all  things  I  praise  thee,  I  bless  thee,  I  glorify  thee,  with  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ*,  thy  beloved  Son  ;  to  whom 
with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  now  and  for  ever. 

His  affectionate  followers  thought  they  saw  something 
miraculous  in  the  arching  of  the  fiames  over  him,  ''  encompass- 
ing him  like  the  sail  of  a  ship."  What  the  fire  seemed  to 
them  unwilling  to  accomplish,  the  executioner  effected  with  a 
spear.  When  his  side  was  pierced,  so  great  a  quantity  of  blood 
issued  from  the  wound,  that  the  fire  was  quenched,  **  which,''  saiy 
they,  '*  astonished  the  multitude,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
difference  between  the  unbelievers  and  the  elect,  of  which  he 
was  one,"  &c.  The  Christians  were  desirous  of  possessing  his 
r^pnains,*  but  their  enemies  were  as  anxious  to  prevent  it, 
declaring  to  the  magistrates  their  apprehension,  that,  leaving  the 
Crucified,  they  would  begin  to  worship  him; — "  ignorant,'^ 
they  say,  "  that  we  can  never  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for 
the  salvation  of  all  the  world  of  them  that  are  saved',  and 
worship  any  other     Him,  indeed,  being  the  Son  of  God,  we 

*  Or  "  Eternal  High  Priest,"  according  to  some  copies. 

'  T#v  iwt^  nff  r«v  ir«rr^  m^^fnit  rmt  rttl^fMimw  rttm^mg  ir«/«vr«. 
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tvorahip ;  btit  the  martyrs,  as  the  disciples  and  imitators  of  the 
Lord^  we  desenringly  love,  because  of  their  eminent  attachment 
to  their  King  and  Teacher :  of  whom  may  we  be  the  associates 
and  fellow-disciples.''  The  body  was  ordered  to  be  consumed ; 
but  they  represent  themselves  as  gathering  up  his  bones^  as  a 
treasure  more  precious  than  pearls  or  gold,  and  burying  them  in 
a  proper  place,  at  which  they  express  their  hope  that  they  shall 
assemble  with  joy  and  gladness,  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of 
the  martyr; — little  thinking  that  this  affectionate  token  of  re- 
membrance might,  in  after  ages,  lead  to  that  very  idolatry  which 
they  so  much  abhorred.  Twelve  other  persons,  from  Philadelphia, 
suffered  at  the  same  time  with  Polycarp,  and  many  others 
during  the  same  persecution. 

In  the  same  year^,  according  to  some  writers^,  Justin,  another 
celebrated  iather  of  the  Christian  church,  suffered.  His 
martyrdom  is  placed  a  few  years  earlier  by  Mr.  Milner ;  but 
however  the  point  of  chronology  may  be  settled,  I  have  thought 
it  best,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Polycarp.  With  him  the  series  of  the  apostolical  fathers  closes  ; 
and  though  Justin  stands  eminent  among  the  defenders  of  the 
Christian  cause,  he  appears  at  least  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new 
school,  in  which  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  begins  to  be 
**  spoiled  by  philosophy  and  doctrines  of  men.^' 

Justin  was  bcnm  in  Palestine,  and  received  the  learned 
education  of  the  times.  He  finished  his  studies  at  Alexandria^ 
which  was  then  beginning  to  be  famous  as  a  new  school  of 
philosophy.  Here  he  received  instructions  from  teachers  of  the 
different  pagan  sects,  and  finally  attached  himself  to  the  followers 
of  Plato.  As  the  contemplating  philosopher  was  one  day  walk- 
ing by  the  sea  side,  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
venerable  old  man,  with  whom  he  sC^on  entered  into  conversation. 
The  stranger  checked  his  admiratioa  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
heathen  world  ;  and  having  pointed  out  the  Hebrew  prophets  as 
much  more  ancient,  he  unfolded  to  him  scune  of  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  His  advice  was  :  '*  Above  all  things^ 
pray  that  the  gates  of  light  may  be  opened  to  you,  for  they  are 
not  discernible  to  any  man,  unless  God  and  his  Christ  enable 
him  to  understand."  Justin  saw  the  stranger  no  more ;  but 
he  remarks,  '^  a  fire  was  kindled  in  my  soul,  and  feelings  of 
strong  affection  towards  the  prophets  and  the  friends  of  Christ : 

'  A.  D.  169.  ^  So  Mosheim  Dc  Rebus,  &c. 

£ 
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in  the  end,  I  found  the  diirine  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  sure 
philosophy."  He  says,  **  he  found  Christianity  to  have  a  formid- 
able majesty,  terrifying  to  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  trans- 
gression ;  but  a  sweetness,  peace,  and  sereility,  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  it."  The  example  also  of  the  Christians  suffering 
death  so  calmly  for  their  faith,  made  no  small  impression  upon 
him.  After  his  conversion,  we  find  him  at  Rome,  confuting 
heretics,  disputing  with  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  presenting 
apologies  to  tlie  emperors  on  behalf  of  the  Christians,  which  are 
still  extant.  From  these  it  plainly  appears  what  obloquy  was 
attached  to  the  name  of  Christian,  and  how  the  world,  fdways 
unfair  and  injurious  in  its  hatred,  was  fond  of  aspersing  tlMi 
whole  body  with  the  faults  of  some  who  bore  the  name,  and  was 
eager  to  receive  any  calumnies  against  them.  In  another  work 
he  notices  these  oalummes  :  **  Their  eating  men" — **  their  ex-» 
tinguishing  the  lights"— and  ''  their  promiscuous  sensuality. 
But  he  knew  tfaem  better,  and  could  refer  to  **  many  instances 
Where  persons  had  been  impressed  in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  by 
observing  the  sobriety  and  temperance  of  their  Christian  n^^r 
bouvB' — the  unparalleled  meekness  of  their  Christian  fellow- 
travellers  under  cruel  treatment — or  the  uncommon  integrity 
and  equity  of  those  with  whom  they  transacted  business. 

Justin  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  Christun 
ministry,  but  continued  to  wear  the  philosopher's  dress.  In 
that  ominous  character,  however,  he  taught  and  explained  Chrss- 
tianity  to  all  who  came  to  him.  "  If  I  mistake  not,"  Mr.  Miloer 
remarks,  "  he  always  preserved  a  very  strong  tincture  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophy,  though  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
his  sincere  attachment  to  the  Gospel."  He  embraced  the 
common  faith  of  the  Christians  of  that  age,  respecting  the 
Trinity,  and  the  mystery  of  Christ.  In  his  first  Apology  to  tilt 
enblperor,  when  combating  the  charge  of  atheism  brought  agaioBt 
the  Christians,  he  says, ''  They  worship  not  the  gods  conunsBiy 
so  called,  but  they  worship  and  adore  the  true  God,  and  his  Son» 
and  the  prophetic  Spirit,  honouring  them  in  word  and  in  truth." 
But,  too  fond  of  Plato  and  his  philosophy,  he  seems  to  have 
forgotteti  that  ''  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;"  and 
when  he  speaks  of  a  particle  of  the  Divine  Word,  which  he  calls 
the  Son  of  God,  as  innate  in  every  man,  and  seems  to  pui  hi* 
^'  self-determining  power"  in  the  place  of  that  work  of  the  Spirit 
which  quickens  the  soul  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  he  appears 
as  the  forerunner  of  the  erroneous  teachers  of  subsequent  ages* 
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BBd  excites  aa  appveheasion,  whether  be  anderatood  cleariy  the 
doctrines  of  regeneratioi^  end  of  divine  illi»fiaifiation,  which  he, 
nererdieless,  adbM)w]edged  and  taught. 

The  enmity  of  the  philosophers  at  l^igth  broughft  tiie  fatal 
accusation  home  to  Justin ;  and  whatever  obscurity  there  might 
have  been  in  some  of  his  views  of  Cluistian  truth,  he  was  found 
faithfiil  unto  dea&«  The  prefect  who  condemned  him,  ad- 
dressed him  personally,  after  having  examined  some  others  in 
the  same  accusation,  **  Hear  thou,  who  hast  the  character  of  an 
orator,  and  imaginest  thyself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  truth ;  if 
I  scourge  thee  from  head  to  foot,  thinkest  thou  that  thou  shalt 
go  to  heaven?'^  The  Christian  philosopher  answered:  '*  Although 
I  suffer  what  you  threaten,  yet  I  expect  to  enjoy  the  portion  of 
all  true  Christians ;  as  I  know  that  the  Divine  grace  and  favour 
is  laid  up  for  all  such,  and  shall  be  while  the  world  endureth." 
''  Do  you  think  that  you  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  receive  a 
reward  ?"  "  I  not  otily  think  so,  but  I  know  it,  and  have  a 
certainty  of  it  which  excludes  aU  doubt."  They  were  carried 
back  to  prison,  whipped,  and  beheaded** 

In  this  reign,  indeed,  persecution  raged  in  every  city 
throughout  the  w<Mrld  ,  and  we  may  conjecture,  says  the  ancient 
historian,  what  multitudes  must  have  perished,  by  what  hs^pened 
in  one  nation.  That  nation  was  modem  France,  then  called 
Gaul.  The  two  most  frequented  cities  at  that  time,  were  Vienne 
and  Lyons^  both  situated  on  the  river  Rhoie.  Eusebius  has 
preserved  a  letter  from  the  churches  in  these  cities,  addressed 
to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  giving  an  account  of  their 
martyrs.  The  letter  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  diis  short 
history,  but  it  is  written  in  the  language  of  primitive  and  scrip- 
tural simplicity*  They  see  the  malice  of  Satan  raging  in  their 
adversaries,  and  the  grace  of  God  withstanding  him,  in  the 
constancy  of  the  weak  sufferers,  and  in  the  holy  boldness  with 
which  many  come  forward  to  oonSnss  their  Master's  name. 
''  They  hastened  unto  Christ,  declaring,  as  the  truth  is,  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  wre  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Every  variety  of  in^ru- 
ments  of  torture  is  described — enough  to  make  us  blush  with 
shame  for  human  nature.  But  these  primitive  Christians  do 
not  only  eulogise  the  courage  of  their  martyrs ;  they  also  men- 
tion their  having  "  the  Ailness  of  love  towards  God  and  man," 
and  speak  of  their  "  possession  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Com- 
forter, as  being  the  source  of  that  love  within  them." 

Some  few  fell  **  through  weakness  of  the  flesh ;"  but  numbers 
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of  both  churclies  were  found  valiant  in  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  partof  their  affliction,  that  their  heathen  servants  having 
been  seized  by  the  order  of  the  governor,  were  induced,  by  the 
fear  of  torture,  to  declare  the  calumnies  brought  against  them  to 
be  true — "  their  eating  children,  committing  incest,  8te.,  so  that 
all,  even  former  friends,  were  incensed  against  them/*  The  time 
was  come,  they  said,  "  which  the  Lord  foretold,**  "  when  whoso- 
ever killeth  you  shall  think  that  he  doeth  God  service.**  Sanctus 
of  Vienne,  the  deacon,  and  Maturus,  a  late  convert,  and  Attains, 
who,  they  said,  had  ever  been  a  pillar  dnd  support  of  our  chmcb, 
and  Blandina,  a  week  and  delicate  woman,  for  whom  all  trem- 
bled, were  particularly  tried  by  the  utmost  fury  of  the  tormentors. 
The  latter,  exposed  to  the  most  exquisite  tortures  from  morning 
to  night,  only  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a^Christian !  no  evil  is  com- 
mitted amongst  us  !**  It  would  be  painful  even  to  read,  perhaps 
hurtful  to  the  imagination  of  scmie  to  think  of,  what  these  holy 
martyrs  endured* 

Concerning  one  woman,  who  had  been  terrified  to  deny 
Christ,  they  tell  us  that  '^  Satan  thinking  he  had  subdued  her,*^ 
and  "  that  she,  a  weak  and  timorous  creature,  might  be  brought 
to  accuse  us,  caused  her  to  be  led  to  the  torture  she  feared  :*' 
**  but  in  her  torture  she  recovered  herself,  and  awdce  as  out  of » 
deep  sleep,  being  admonished,  by  a  temporary  punishment,  of  the 
danger  of  eternal  fire  in  hell  :**  she  resumed  her  Christian  pro- 
fession, and  died  with  the  martyrs.  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
though  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  was  treated  with  such 
insults  and  blows,  that  he  died  in  consequence.  When  it  was 
known,  by  a  reference  to  the  emperor,  that  the  relapsed,  who  had 
till  then  been  kept  in  prison,  might  be  released,  they,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Gentiles,  made  confession.  "  A  small  number,** 
they  say,  "  still  remained  in  apostasy ;  but  they  were  those  that 
possessed  not  the  least  spark  of  faith,  had  not  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  the  riches  of  Christ  in  their  souls,  and  ha(]^  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes ;  whose  life  had  brought  reproach  upon 
Christianity,  and  had  evidenced  them  to  be  the  children  of 
perdition ;  but  all  the  rest  were  added  to  the  church.*' 

The  dead  bodies  of  these  saints,  those  at  least  which  the 
wild  beasts  and  the  fires  had  lefl,  were  not  suffered  to  be  bailed, 
but  lay  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sight  of  their  enemies ; 
some  insulting  and  deriding,  and  praising  their  gods  as  for  a 
victory;  others,  with  upbraiding  pity,  exclaiming,  '•  Where  is 
your  G<xi  ?'*  "  What  profit  do  you  derive  from  your  religion^ 
which  ye  valued  above  life  itself?'*  The  bodies  were  afterwards 
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Immt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  Rhone^ 
that  no  particle  of  them  might  remain  on  earth.  Their  motive 
for  this  act,  was  their  knowledge  that  the  belief  of  a  resmrection 
of  the  body^  was  part  of  that  hope  which  sustained  the  Christians 
in  their  sujOferil^gs^. 

This  perseoution  lasted  through  the  whole  reign  of  Antoninus, 
or  Aurelius,  as  he  is  sometimes  called.  We  have  now  seen  the 
situation  of  the  churcb»of  God  during  the  fourscore  years  that 
Trajan. and  his  successors  governed  the  Roman  world  with  sa 
much  vigour  and  splendour,  while  all  but  the  Christians  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity*  But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand  ; 
the  short-lived  prosperity  of  the  conquering  empire,  ,and  of  the 
world  which  it  had  won,  was  soon  to  give  place  to  scenes  of 
blood  and  carnage,  which  plainly  mark  the  avenging  hand  of 
God  on  the  persecutors  and  their  children. 

SECT.  11. 

Commodus,  a  most  cruel  and  ferocious  tyrant,  succeeded  hiil 
father  Antoninus'.  The  era  of  conquest  was  exchanged  for  ait 
era  of  blood  ;  the  peaceful  government  of  Trajan  and  the  Anto-" 
nines  gave  place  to  oppression  and  civil  war;  and  that  licen-* 
tiousness  of  the  soldiery  now  began  to  manifest  itself,  which, 
however  suppressed  for  a  time,  was  never  ailerwards'  entirely 
subdued  till  it  had  laid  prostrate  the  great  city  that  reigned  ovef 
the  kings  of  the  eftrth.  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  this  epocha,  dates 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire^  and  speaks  of  the  accession  of 
Commodus,  as  productive  of '*  a  revolution  to  this  day  felt  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth';'* 

Commodus,  afler  a  cruel  reign  of  twelve  years,  during  whicb 
he  had  with  peculiar  anxiety  sought  out  for  destruction  those 
who  were  connected,  how  remotely  soever,  witb  the  family  of  the 
Antoninee,  was  killed  by  his  own  domestics^  His  successor  Perti-< 
nax  reigned  only  eighty-six  days,  and  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Praetorian  bands,  who  afterwards  sold  the  empire  to  Julian* 
This  act  was  disallowed  by  the  armies  in  Britain,  Sjrria,  and 
Pannonia ;  their  revolt  *'  was  fatal  to  Julian,  and  fatal,  at  th% 

•  -  ■  » 

'  S^e  the  whole  account  in  Mr.  Milner  and  Eusebius. 
«A.D.  180. 

'  The  events,  I  doubt  not,  predicted   in  the  opening  of  the  Second  SeiU^ 
Rev.  vi.  3,  4. 
*  A.D.  192. 
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game  time,  to  the  pubtic  peace ;  for,  a6  the  genends  of  the  respec* 
tive  armies,  whose  forces  were  exactly  balanced,  wete  still  more 
anxious  to  succeed  than  to  revenge  Pertinax,  a  civil  war  ensued : 
two  bloody  battles  at  length  decided  the  fate  of  the  competitor, 
in  one  of  which  150,000  Romans  were  engaged/'  Thi»  period 
<tf  tyranny  and  civil  discord,  brings,  us  within  a  few  years  of  the 
close  of  the  c^tury.  It-  proved,  through  the  wonderful  provi- 
dence of  God,  a  time  dT  rest  and  outwiurd  prosperity  to  the 
church.  Commodufr,  so  cruel  in  his  civil  government,  arreeted 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  throughout  tiie  empire ;  not 
fiom  any  priM^iple  of  justice  or  of  mercy,  but  to  ^ease  a 
fevourito  mistress,  who,  from  some  cause  now  unknown,  was,  on 
this  occasion,  their  friend.  By  such  instnuaaents  is  the  counsel 
of  God  frilfilled. 

The  language  used  by  the  historian,  to  describe  the  suoeess 
and  extension  of  the  Crospel,  is  the  strongest  possible ;  he  records, 
in  particular,  that  many  of  the  nobles  of  Rome,  with  their  fami- 
lies, embraced  the  faith.  The  Jaws  against  the  profession  of 
Christianity  were  not,  however,  absolutely  repealed ;  if  convicted 
c^the  crime,  the  accused  were  still  to  sufier ;  but  the  accusers 
were,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  capital  puniBhment  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  emperor.  This  was  their  st»aige  but  effectual 
8ecurity\ 

The  catalogue  of  the  Roman  bishops,  from  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  is  found  in  Irenseus,  a  writer  who  flourished  at  this 
time ;  but  of  a  very  few,  since  Clemen^  nothing  more  than 
the  name  has  been  preserved.  His  successor  was  Evaristus; 
after  him  followed  Alexander;  then  the  sixth  bishop  fit>m  the 
apostles,  Sixtus  ;  next,  Telesphorus,  '*  who  suffered  most  glori- 
ously as  a  martyr;^'  then  followed  Hyginus,  Pius,  Anicetus, 
Soter.  There  is  notice,  in  Eusebius,  of  a  letter  from  Dionysius, 
bi^op  of  Corifnth,  to  this  Soter,  recommending  the  BiomaA 
Cluistian»  to  continue  a  charitable  custom,  which  from  thek 
first  plantation  they  had  always  practised,  of  sending  relief  to 
various  churches  throughout  the  world,  and  of  assisting  move 
|Muticularly  those  who  were  condemned  to  the  mines ;  "  a  strong 
proof,"  Mr.  Milner  observes,  ''  that  the  Roman  church  con- 
tinued opulent  and  numerous,  and  also  that  they  still  partook 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ." 

We  perceive  a  very  natural  cause  for  the  early  importance 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  Christian   world.    Jerusalem 

'  Euaebius,  t.  xix. 
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Had  indeed  the  priority  of  all  the  churches ;  but  from  cireum- 
stances  which  we  have  aheady  noticed,  it  was  now  a  society  of 
no  great  eminence.  Antioch  was  certainly  the  mother  church  of 
all  the  GentileB ;  the  central  point,  for  some  years,  from  which 
the  iq)06tles  went  forth,  and  to  which  they  returned.  But  the 
superior  importance  of  the  capital  of  the  civihsed  world,  perhaps 
the  superior  success  of  the  Gospel  among  its  numerous  popula« 
tion,  the  superior  wealth  and  influence  of  its  professors,  and 
more  especially  the  circumstance  that  St.  Paul, — and  th^re  is 
no  reasonable  doubt,  St.  Peter  also, — had  made  it  their  residence 
in  their  latter  days,  would,  of  course,  procure  a  pre-eminence  for 
that  church  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  professed  the  Christian 
name.  We  may  add  that,  in  all  probabiUty,  their  early  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  men  of  the  highest  character,  whose  advice 
would  naturally  be  sought.  This  circumstance  was,  indeed,  for 
some  time,  more  than  balanced  by  the  protracted  life  of  the 
apostle  John  in  the  East,  and  of  his  disciples,  Ignatius  and 
Pcdycarp ;  but  after  their  decease,  tiie  usual  reference  in  Christian 
affairs,  especially  in  the  West,  would  be  to  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  church. 

All  churches,  under  their  respective  bishops,  were  certainly, 
at  this  time,  independent;  the  visitorial  guardianship  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  their  immediate  successors,  who,  in  their  continual 
circuits,  had  planted  and  watered  them,  was  now  no  more. 
But  still  the  desire  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of 
the  Christian  profession,  especially  as  heresies  b^;an  to  abound, 
and  various  disputes  arose,  would  often  render  a  reference  to 
the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  more  emineiit  and  longer 
established  churches,  both  useful  and  necessary.  We  find,  in 
fact,  that  this  was  the  usual  practice ;  and  that  I  am  not  too 
eariy  in  claiming  this  sort  of  pre-eminence  for  Rome,  is  plain 
from  the  expressions  of  Irenoeus.  We  have,  indeed,  only  a  trans- 
lation  extant  of  this  part  of  his  work  ;  but,  however  imperfJBctly 
it  may  represent  the  original,  we  cannot  altogeth^  mistake  the 
writer's  views.  He  is  mentioning  Rome,  among  the  other 
churches  which  h€id  apostles  for  their  founders :  '*  For  to  this 
church,  on  account  of  its  more  powerful  principahty" — which 
may  mean  only  a  more  extensive  sway  with  respect  to  its  more 
numerous  members — "  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  church 
should  have  recourse" — convenire — "  that  is,  those  who  are 
faithful,  from  all  parts" — "  to  that  church'* — ."  in  which  has 
always,  by  them  who  are  from  all  parts,  been  preserved  that  tra- 
dition which  is  from  the  apostles/' 
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We  may  be  thankful,  indeed,  from  what  has  since  happened^ 
that  our  holy  faith  was  not  left  to  be  presenred  by  tradition  in 
'Rome,  or  in  any  other  of  the  apostolic  churches.  The  Bible, 
jEuid  the  Bible  alone,  after  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  was  withdrawn, 
could  preserve  it  from  corruption  and  adulteration.  But,  at  this 
early  period,  the  constant  and  uniform  tradition,  in  all  these 
churches,  was  an  argument  of  great  importance  against  recent 
heretics,  as  Ireneeus  uses  it,  in  addition  to  the  written  word; 
fmd  especially  as  many  of  these  false  teachers  did  not  receive  all 
the  Scriptures.  It  was  certainly  an  argument  of  great  weight, 
to  be  able  to  urge  against  such  teachers  as  Valentinus  and 
Marcion,  leaders  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  that  now  much  troubled 
the  church,  what  Clemens,  who  had  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles,  had  been  known  to  teach ;  and  more  recently,  P^ycarp, 
the  disciple  of  St.  John,  who,  he  tells  us,  had  come  to  Rome, 
under  Anicetus,  and  had  actually  converted  many  of  these  heretics 
to  the  church,  declaring  **  that  that  was  the  one  and  only  truth 
delivered  fipom  the  apostles,  which  had  been  committed  to  the 
church."  Anicetus  Mras  only  the  second  bishop  in  succession 
before  Eleutherius,  who,  in  Irenseus's  time,  presided  at  Rome ; 
^  that  he  was  quite  competent  to  testify  that,  through  this  suc- 
cession of  bishops,  *'  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  truth,  has  come  even  to  us;''  and  to  assert 
against  those  who  set  up  a  tradition  of  their  own  against  the 
mitten  word,  '*  that  this  was  a  most  full  demonstration  that  it 
is  one  and  the  same  life-giving  faith,  which  is  even  to  this 
present  time  preserved  and  handed  down  in  truth,  in  the  churchy 
firom  the  apostles.'' 

Not  only  does  he  refer  to  the  tradition  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  as  being  against  the  heretics,  but  he  observes,  ''  there 
are  many  nations  of  those  barbarians  who  believe  in  Christ, 
without  pen  and  paper,  having  salvation  written  by  the  Spirit  in 
their  hearts,  and  diligently  preserving  the  ancient  traditicm, 
believing  in  one  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all 
things  that  are  therein,  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  who, 
for  his  most  eminent  love  towards  his  own  workmanship,  sus- 
tained that  generation  which  was  from  the  Virgin ;  he;  by  him- 
9elf,  having  united  man  to  €rod,  and  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  risen,  and  being  received  into  brightness,  will  come 
ftgain  with  glory,  the  Saviour  of  them  who  are  saved,  and  the 
Judge  of  them  that  are  judged  ;  and  sending  into  eternal  fire  the 
corrupters  of  the  truth,  and  the  despisers  of  his  Father  and  of  his 
coming."    ''  This  faith  those  who  bdieve  without  letters,  witb 
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tegafd  to  our  language,  are  barbarians ;  but  with  respect  to  their 
sentiment  and  behaviour,  most  wise,  because  of '  their  faith ;' 
and  please  God,  walking  in  righteousness^  and  purity,  and 
wisdom.  To  these,  if  any  one  should  preach  in  their.own  tongue 
these  inventions  of  the  heretics,  they  would  inmiediately  stop 
their  ears,  and  flee  far  away ;  not  bearing  to  hear  such  blasphe- 
mous discourse/' 

This  is  a  beautiful  testimony  that  the  church  was  still  '*  the 
ground  and  pillar  of  the  truth,"  and  that  all  Christians  were 
unanimous  against  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  what  class  soever 
they  might  be,  concerning  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
mystery  of  godliness.  These  heretics,  it  seems,  were  becoming 
at  this  period  very  insidious.  *'  In  public  (says  Irenseus)  they 
use  alluring  discourses,  because  of  the  common  Christians, — as 
they  call  those  who  wear  the  Christian  name  in  general ;-— > 
and  to  entice  them  to  come  often,  they  pretend  to  preach 
Uke  us,"  8ic. 

The  testimony  of  the  same  writer  is  conclusive,  that  mira-« 
culous  gifts  were  not  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  churches  at 
this  era.  It  appears  also  that  the  church  was  harassed  by  false 
prophets,  both  men  and  women ;  they  seem  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed with  a  fanatical  spirit;  and,  unlike  the  true  prophets, 
they  fell  in  trances,  gave  way  to  every  extravagancy,  and  raved 
in  perfect  frensy  of  mind^.  Of  this  class  was  Montanus,  whose 
followers  afterwards  made  a  lasting  division  firom  the  church. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Conmiodus,  Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  succeeded  by  Victor.  This  bishop  appears  to  have  felt 
something  of  the  genius  of  the  future  popes.  There  was  a  diver- 
sity between  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  about 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter :  the  former  followed  the  mode  of 
observing  the  passover,  by  the  age  of  the  moon ;  the  latter 
always  celebrated  the  Lord's  resurrection,  on  the  Sunday,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  present  practice.  This  dispute  had  arisen  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Polycarp  and  Anicetus ;  but  the  apostolic  fathers 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  respective  churches  might  follow  their 
own  practice.  Victor,  however,  now  began  to  assume  authority, 
and  to  pronounce  excommunicated,  or  cut  off  from  the  unity  of 
the  church,  all  the  churches  and  congregations  that  observed  not 
the  western  rule«  But  the  church  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
arrogancy  and  usurpation.  The  other  bishops  were  not  pleased 
with  this  proceeding  of  Victor,  but  severely  reproved  him,  and 

'  EusebiuSy  and  the  authors  quoted  by  him. 
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advised  him  to  se^  after  the  things  that  made  for  peace  and 
bratherly  love.  Among  others,  Irenseus  wrote  to  him  cm  this 
subject,  and  urged  the  example  of  his  predecessor  Anicetus,  and 
of  Polycarp.  "  They  differed/'  he  observes,  "  on  this  and  pthcr 
trifling  matters,  but  soon  agreed  that  each  ought  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  predecessors.  They  communicated  one  wi& 
another ;  and  in  the  church  Anicetus  granted  the  eucharist  unto 
Polycarp*,  out  of  the  reverence  'which  he  owed  unto  him;" — 
'*  and  all  lliat  retained  contrary  observations  held  fast  the  bcmd 
of  love  and  unity  throughout  the  universal  church/'  IrensBos 
has  this  very  striking  observation :  **  This  variety  of  festing 
commends  the  unity  of  faith." 

But  rieither  the  impression  made  about  this  time  by  the 
Gnostic  heresies,  nor  Uie  raving  of  fanatics,  nor  lliis  sii^le 
stretch  of  ecclesiastical  pow^  in  the  bishop  of  the  most  eminent 
diurch  in  the  empire,  did  so  much  mischief,  or  does  so  mark 
the  decline  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  die  inroad 
which  about  this  time  began  to  be  made  on  the  simplidty  of 
the  fiadth  by  philosophy,  **  alter  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  after  Christ." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century  there  arose,  among  the 
heathen,  the  sect  of  new  Platonics,  or  Eclectics,  which  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity  throughout  the  Roman  worUL^  and  swal- 
lowed up  almost  all  the  other  sects  of  the  pagan  philosophy. 
Comprehensive  and  latitudinarian  in  its  prindples,  it  refused 
not  to  admire  some  things  delivered  by  Moses  aiul  the  prophets, 
and  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  precepts  of  the  Christian 
sect;  and,  in  return,  they  received  no  little  homage  frfNoi  some 
of  the  teachers  of  the  church.  Justin  Martyr,  the  converted 
philo8(^her,  and,  in  some  measure,  IrensBus,  who  had  read  his 
writings,  had  prepared  the  way  for  this ;  and  this  philosophy 
was  now  openly  embraced  by  some  Christian  teachers  of  Alex- 
andria, who  were  ambitious  of  the  title  of  philosophers.  Among 
these  were  Athenagoras,  Pantsenus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
The  system  afterwards  underwent  some  changes  by  Ammonius, 
and  was  very  extensively  embraced  in  the  church,  where  it 
much  adulterated  the  truth ;  and  though  it  seemed  to  give  the 
cause  of  Christ  able  defenders,  and  is  reckoned  as  one  cause  of 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  yet,  in  fact,  it  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  pure  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  an 
miseemly  mixture  of  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  of 

'  Lib.  V.  xxei.     '  The  administration.* 
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revelation,  ^  the  word  of  prophecy  had  predicted.  The  baaift 
of  the  syatem  of  this  paganiaed  Christianity,  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  older  Gnostics,  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  East, 
which  St.  Paul  stigmatises  as  **  the  mystery  of  iniquity  already 
working,''  foreseeing  in  it  the  latent  causes  of  the  future  apos- 
tasy which  was  to  oppress  the  charch.  But  these  (diiilosoidiiiserB 
brought  also  to  their  aid,  the  more  refined  scheme  of  the 
Grecians.  They  ccmsid^ed  Plato  as  the  best  interpreter,  among 
the  heath^is,  of  this  ancient  wisdom,  which  they  maintained  to 
be  the  common  source  of  truth,  from  which  all  the  various  sects 
and  opinions  of  the  worid,  variously  corrupted,  were  derived. 
Jesus  Christ,  they  taught,  came  to  restore  this  ancient  theology. 
Thus  they  shaped  it  in  a  Christian  mould.  The  government 
<^  the  world  by  demons,  to  whom  a  kind  of  inferior  worship 
was  due,  was  one  of  their  leading  tenets.  A  way  was  thus 
made  for  what  the  Scripture  denominates  *'  the  worshipping  of 
angels ; "  for  the  kind  of  being  which  was  termed  a  demon,  in 
the  language  of  Plato  and  the  ancient  mythologists,  the  Hebrews 
designated  by  the  term  '*  angel ; "  and  it  is  singular  that  this 
system,  which  is  supposed,  in  very  ancient  times,  to  have  been 
diffused  from  Egypt  over  the  nations  of  Europe,  should  be 
refined  in  the  same  spot,  and  sent  forth  again  to  turn  away 
the  same  people  from  the  truth,  and  at  length  to  restore  the 
empire  of  idolatry.  The  moral  discipline  of  the  Eclectics  carried 
an  aspect  of  high  sanctity  and  uncomm(m  austerity.  They  were 
to  raise  the  soul,  whose  origin  was  celestial  and  divine,  by  con- 
templation, above  all  terrestrial  things.  The  sluggish  body, 
which  restrains  the  immortal  spirit,  they  were  to  extenuate  by 
hunger,  thirst,  and  other  mortifications : — the  very  **  rudiments 
of  the  world,"  marked  by  the  apostle  as  destructive  of  true 
religion ;  '^  which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in 
will-worship  and  humility,  and  neglecting  of  the  body ;  not  in 
any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh  ^ ! " 

Surely,  in  all  this,  we  see  the  yet  unformed  materials  of  the 
future  apostasy  being  hewn  from  the  quarry  by  the  seducing 
spirit  ef  the  power  of  darkness !  The  fanatical  spirit  and  lying 
wonders  of  the  Montanists — joined  with  this  new  philosophy, 
and  the  worshipping  of  angel  or  demon  protectors,  substituting 
mysticism  and  bodily  austerities  for  true  holiness,  and  for  the 
mortifying  of  carnal  affections  —  and  directed  by  such  a  spirit 
in  church  rulers,  as  shewed  itself  in  bishop  Victor,  in  the  Easter 

'  Col.  ii.     Mosheim  comp.  Milncr. 
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csontrov^rsy,  might  have  been  expected  soon  to  ^rect  the  temple 
of  the  papacy.  But  the  time  was  not  yet.  The  true  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  still  with  the  church ;  better  principles  long  with* 
etood  the  inroads  of  the  new  philosophy ;  the  tyranny  of  the 
£<»nan  bishop  was  unsupported,  and  Victor  himself  died  a  faith- 
ful martyr  for  the  truth.  The  holy  city  was  not  yet  given  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles. 

What  kind  of  people  the  Christians  were  in  this  age  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  and  of  their  surviving  contemporaries,  and  of 
what  kind  were  the  doctrines  taught  in  their  churches,  before 
they  were  spoiled  by  philosophy,  we  may  further  learn  even 
from  the  malicious  representations  of  their  enemies.  Lucian, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  says  of  the  Christians: 
"  These  poor  creatures  are  firmly  persuaded  they  shall  one 
day  enjoy  immortal  life;  therefore  they  despise  death  with 
wonderful  courage,  and  offer  themselves  voluntarily  to  punish- 
ment. Their  fijrst  lawgiver  has  put  it  into  their  heads  that 
they  are  all  brethren.  Since  they  separated  from  us,  they 
persevere  in  rejecting  the  gods  of  the  Grecians,  and  wor- 
shipping that  deceiver  who  was  crucified;  they  regulate  their 
manners  and  custom^  by  his  laws ;  they  despise,  therefore,  all 
earthly  possessions,  and  enjoy  them  in  common.  Therefore,  if 
any  magician  or  juggler,  any  cunning  fellow  who  knows  how  to 
make  his  advantage  of  opportunity,  happens  to  get  into  their 
society,  he  immediately  grows  rich ;  because  it  is  easy  for 
a  man  of  this  sort  to  abuse  the  simplicity  of  these  silly 
people*." 

The  philosopher  Celsus,  who  wrote  against  the  Christians^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  affords  an  undeniable  infer- 
ence as  to  the  doctrines  aB  yet  generally  taught  in  the  Christian 
church.  ^'  You  say  that  God  was  sent  to  sinners;  but  why 
not  to  those  who  were  free  from  sin?  What  harm  is  it  not 
to  have  sinned  ?  "  "  You  encourage  sinners,  because  you  are 
not  able  to  persuade  any  really  good  men ;  therefore  you  open 
the  doors  to  the  most  wicked  and  abandoned."  **  Some  of 
them  say,  do  not  examine,  but  beUeve,  and  thy  faith  shall 
save  thee."  "  These  are  our  institutions."  Speaking  sar-» 
castically  of  the  Christians — "  Let  not  any  man  of  learning 
come  here,  nor  any  wise  man,  nor  any  man  of  prudence ;  for 
these  things  are  reckoned  evil  by  us.  But  whosoever  is  un* 
(earned,  ignorant,  and  silly,  let  him  come  without  fear»"    ''  Thu» 

*  Milner. 
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they  own  that  they  can  gain  only  the  foolish,  the  vulgar,  the 
stupid,  slaves,  women,  and  children."  ^*  All  wise  men  am 
excluded  from  the  doctrine  of  their  fiadth;  they  call  in  only 
fools  and  men  of  a  servile  spirit." 

Celsus  frequently  upbraids  Christians  for  reckoning  Him 
'*  who  had  a  mortal  body  to  be  Qod,  and  looking  on  them* 
selves  to  be  pious  on  that  account."  ''  The  preachers  of  their 
divine  word  only  attempt  to  persuade  fools,  mean  and  sense- 
less persons,  slaves,  women,  and  children." — *'  What  harm  can 
there  be  in  being  learned,  well  informed,  and  both  in  being  and 
in  appearing  a  man  of  knowledge  ?  What  obstacle  can  this  be 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  Must  it  not  be  an  advantage  ?  "  — 
"  We  see  these  itinerants  shewing  readily  their  tricks  to  the 
vulgar,  but  not  approaching  the  assemblies  of  wise  men,  nor 
daring  there  to  shew  themselves ;  but  wherever  they  see  boysy 
a  crowd  of  slaves  and  ignorant  men,  there  they  thrust  in  them* 
selves,  and  shew  off  their  doctrine."  — "  You  may  see  weavers, 
and  tailors,  and  fullers,  illiterate  and  rustic  men,  in  their  houses ; 
but  not  daring  to  utter  a  word  before  persons  of  age,  experience, 
and  respectability ;  but  when  they  get  hold  of  boys  privately, 
and  silly  women,  they  recount  wonderful  things,  —  that  they 
must  not  mind  their  fathers  or  their  tutors,  but  obey  them, 
as  their  fathers  and  their  guardians  are  quite  ignorant  and  in 
the  dark;  but  themselves  alone  have  the  true  wisdom.  And 
if  children  obey  them,  they  pronounce  them  happy,  and  direct 
them  to  leave  their  fathers  aiid  tutors,  and  to  go  with  the 
women  and  their  playfellows  into  the  chambers  of  the  females, 
or  into  a  tailor's  or  a  friUer's  shop,  that  they  may  learn  per- 
fection."— "  In  other  mysteries  the  crier  uses  to  say:  Who- 
ever has  clean  hands  and  a  good  conscience,  and  a  good  life> 
let  him  come  in.  But  let  us  hear  what  they  proclaim :  Who- 
ever is  a  sinner,  a  fool,  an  iniant,  a  lost  wretch,  the  kingdom  of 
God  will  receive  him."  —  '*  An  unjust  man,  if  he  humble  him-^ 
self  for  his  crimes,  God  will  receive  him ;  but  a  just  man,  who 
has  proceeded  in  a  course  of  virtue  from  the  beginning,  if  he 
look  up  to  him,  he  will  not  be  received."  Celsus  compares  a 
Christian  doctor  to  a  quack,  who  promises  to  heal  the  sick,  on 
condition  that  they  keep  from  intelligent  practitioners,  —  lest 
his  ignorance  be  detected. 

Porphyry,  a  writer  of  a  similar  description,  who  followed  not 
long  after,  asks,  "  If  Christ  be  the  way  of  salvation,  the  truth 
and  the  life,  and  those  only  that  believe  in  him  shall  be  saved, 
what  became  of  the  men  who  lived  before  his  coming  ?  "   From 
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all  this,  it  plaiiily  appealrs  what  sort  of  doctrines  were  still 
preached,  for  only  one  system  is  capable  of  being  thus  mistaken 
wd  reviled.  Still  we  see  thai  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached 
unto  them ;  still  it  is  apparent,  in  general,  that  God  hid  those 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  which  he  revealed  unto  babes ; 
still  we  see  the  Christian  calling  to  be  what  it  was  in  the  apostles' 
days,  '*  that  not  n^any  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble,  are  called.  But  God  has  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  has  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  things  whidi  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  that  are  de- 
spised ;  yea,  and  things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are,*"  &c. 

The  last-menltioned  author,  in  a  story  which  he  relates  re- 
specting one  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  **  how  to  make 
his  wife  relinquidi  Christianity,  shews  the  opinion  which  was 
hdd  req)ectii^  the  constancy  of  these  pitied  Christians.  Hie 
answer  was  :  '^  Itis  easier,  perhaps,  to  write  on  water,  or  to  fly  in 
the  air,  than  to  reclaim  her.  L^ve  her  to  her  folly — to  hymn, 
in  a  faint  mournful  voice,  the  dead  God,  who  publicly  suffered 
death  from  judges  of  singular  wisdom^.'' 

TheophUus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  died  about  Che  year  180, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  use  of  that  term. 
''  Hie  Word  of  God  is  his  Son ;  not  as  the  poets  and  fabulous 
authors  say,  that  gods  have  sons,  begotten  after  the  manner  of 
men,  but  as  Truth  itself  gives  an  account  of  the  Word,  which 
always  existed  in  God  :  for  before  any  thing  was  made  he  was 
his  counsellor,  and  he  was  his  thought."  — ''  But  when  God  was 
pleased  to  bring  to  pass  all  that  was  determined,  he  b^at  his 
Woid  External,  the  first-bom  of  all  creatures."-^  *•  Thus  Theo- 
philus  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  Word,  co-eternal  widi  liie 
Father  :  but  he  calls  that  generation,  or,  according  to  the  style 
of  the  ancient  divines,  progression,  by  which  he  was  externally 
manifested,  when  the  Father  produced  all  thingk  by  him.  He 
adds  that  God  the  Word,  bom  of  God,  was  sent  by  the  Father 
when  it  pleased  him.  He  calls  the  three  days  which  preceded 
the  creation  of  the  stars,  types  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhiead  — 
God,  his  Word,  and  his  Wisdom,  meaning  by  WiMom  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  is  the  giver  of  it'." 
• 

'  1  Cor.  i.  26,  &c.    '  Milner.     *  Fleury,  b.  iv.  20.  compare  Uorsley's  Tracts. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH  TILL  THE  CLOSE 
OFTHE  THIRD  CENTURY.  THE  AGE  OF  ORIGEN,  CYPRIAN, 
&C. 

SECT.  I. 

In  proceeding  to  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  third  century, 
I  shall  first  notice  the  situation  of  afiairs  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  empire.  The  successful  general  in  the  civil  wars  into 
which  the  cruel  tyranny  of  Commodus  had  plunged  the  Roman 
world,  was  Severus,  who  seized  upon  the  government,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  the  most  strict  and  rigid  justice,  perhaps  in  some 
measure  necessary  in  the  disordered  and  dissolute  state  of  the 
times,  indulged  his  own  severe  and  cruel  disposition ;  but  he 
firmly  established  the  imperial  authority,  and  introduced  a  new 
era  in  civil  history^. 

"  Salutary  laws,"  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks,  "  executed  with  in- 
flexible firmness,  soon  corrected  most  of  the  abuses  with  which, 
since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  every  part  of  the  government 
had  been  infected .  In  the  administration  of  j  ustice  the  j  udgments 
of  the  emperor  were  characterised  by  attention,  discernment,  and 
impartiality ;  and  whenever  he  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of 
equity,  it  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  distressed  ;  not 
so  much,  indeed,  from  any  sense  of  humanity,  but  from  the 
natural  ]^pensity  of  a  despot  to  humble  the  pride  of  greatness, 
and  to  sink  all  his  subjects  to  the  same  common  level  of  absolute 
dependence.''  "  He  considered  the  Roman  empire  as  his  pro- 
perty, and  had  no  sooner  secured  the  possession,  than  he  be- 
stowed his  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  so  valuable 
an  acquisition." 

Severus  died  at  York,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign^. 
A  stormy  interval  of  a  few  years  succeeded,,  amidst  the  struggles 
of  his  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla,  and  afterwards  between  Ma- 
crinus  and  Helic^balus ;  but  the  government  at  length  settled 
under  the  administration  of  Alexander  Severus^,  who,  though 
less  cruel,  restored  both  the  name  and  the  times   of  the  first 

'  The  tra  foretold  in  the  Third  Seal,  Rev.  vi.  5,  6. 
-A.  D. 'ill.  3A.  D.  222. 
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Severus^  and  maintained  the  peace  of  the  empire  for  thirteen 
years^ ;  after  which,  a  most  extraordinary  scene  of  distress  and 
calamity  followed,  which  brought  the  Roman  empire  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin. 

During  this  more  peaceful  part  of  the  century,  the  church 
suffered  severely  from  persecution.  The  rigid  justice  of  the  first 
SeveruB,  doomed  it  to  extirpation :  weighed  in  the  balance  of  his 
equity,  the  Christians  were  estimated  to  be  ''  an  infamous  gene- 
ration ;  a  people  that  designed  nothing  but  treason  against  the 
state."  Early  in  his  reign,  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  martyred^ 
and  also  Irenoeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  his  reprover  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  charity.  Victor  was  succeeded  by  Zephyrinus,  who 
held  the  see  during  eighteen  years,  when  Calixtus  followed,  and 
having  sat  five  years,  left  the  church  to  Urbanus,  who  governed 
eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pontianus.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  Severus^,  the  persecution  is  marked  as  general  and  very 
severe,  especially  in  Alexandria,  which,  observes  the  hntoriian, 
was  *'  the  theatre  of  God"  for  the  champions  out  of  Egypt  and 
Thebes'. 

How  little  the  Christians  of  those  days  deserved  this  treat- 
ment from  the  justice  of  Severus,  nothing  can  better  shew,  than 
what  is  found  in  the  Apology  of  TertuUian,  a  Christian  of  Africa 
the  first  who  has  left  any  thing  written  in  the  Latin  langus^. 
''  We  constantly  pray  for  all  emperors,  that  they  may  have  a 
long  life,  a  secure  empire,  a  safe  palace,  strong  armies,  a  fiiith 
fill  senate,  a  well-moralised  people,  a  quiet  state  of  the  world." 
'*  Thus,  then,  let  the  claws  of  wild  beasts  tear  us,  or  their  feet 
trample  us,  while  our  hands  are  stretched  out  to  God  :  let  crosses 
Suspend  us,  let  fires  consume  us,  let  swords  pierce  our  Breasts  ; " 
—  ''a  praying  Christian  is  in  a  frame  for  enduring  any  thing. 
How  is  this  —  ye  generous  rulers !  Will  ye  kill  the  good 
subject,  who  supplicates  Grod  for  the  emperor  ?  Were  we  dis- 
posed to  return  evil  for  evil,  it  were  easy  for  us  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries which  we  sustain.  *  But  God  forbid  that  his  people  should 
vindicate  themselves  by  human  fire ;  or  be  reluctant  to  endure 
that  by  which  their  sincerity  is  evinced.  Were  we  disposed  to  ac^ 
the  part,  I  will  not  say  of  secret  assassins,  but  of  open  enemies, 
should  we  want  forces  and  numbers  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes 
of  us  in  every  part  of  the  world  ?     It  is  true,  we  are  but  of  yes- 

»  A.  D.  235.  »  A.  D.  202. 

'  Euseb.  vi.  1.  So  j^atly  did  this  persecution  distress  the  universal  church, 
that  a  writer  on  prophecy,  at  this  period,  declared  it  as  his  firm  persuasion,  that 
the  time  of  Antichrist  was  at  hand.    Evseb.  vi.  6. 
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terday,  and  yfit  we  have  filled  tdl  ypor  towns^  cities,  island^  castles, 
boroughs,  councils,  camps,  courts,  palaces,  senate,  forum  :  —  We 
leave  you  only  your  temples.  -^  For  what  war  should  we  not  be 
ready  and  well  prepared,  even  though  unequal  in  numbers — we, 
who  die  with  so  much  pleasure — ^were  itnbt  thatour  religion  requires 
us  rather  to  sufier  death  than  to  inflict  it  ?  If  we  were  to  make  a 
general  secession  from  your  dominions,  you  would  be  astonished 
at  your  solitude.  We  are  dead  to  all  ideas  of  worldly  honour  and 
dignity :  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  us  than  political  concerns. 
The  whole  world  is  our  republic. — ^We  are  a  body  united  in  one  bond 
of  religion,  discipline,  and  hope.  We  meet  in  our  assemblies  for 
prayer.  We  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  divine  oracles 
for  caution  and  recollection,  on  all  occasions.  We  nourish  our 
faith  by  the  word  of  God ;  we  erect  our  hope,  we  fix  our  confi- 
dence, we  strengthen  our  discipline,  by  repeatedly  inculcating 
precepts,  exhortations,  cc^rrections,  and  by  excommunication,  when 
it  is  needful.  This  last,  as  being  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  is  of  great 
weight ;  and  is  a  serious  warning  of  future  judgment,  if  any  one 
behave  in  so  scandalous  a  manner  as  to  be  debarred  from  the 
holy  communion.  Those  who  preside  aipongst  us  are  elderly 
persons,  not  distinguished  for  opulence,  but  worthiness  of  cha- 
racter. Every  one  pays  something  into  the  public  chest  once 
a  month,  or  when  he  pleases,  and  according  to  his  ability  and 
inclination ;  for  there  is  no  compulsion.  These  gifts  are,  as  it 
were,  the  deposites  of  piety.  Hence  we  retieve  and  bury  the 
needy,  support  orphans  and  decrepit  persons,  those  who  have 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  those  who,  for  the  word  of  God,  are 
condemned  to  the  mines  or  to  imprisonment.  This  very  charity  of 
ours  has  ca^used  us  to  be  noticed  by  some ;  — '  See,*  say  they, 
**  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !'"  He  takes  notice  of 
the  extreme  readiness  with  which  the  Christians  paid  the  taxes 
to  the  existing  government,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  fraud 
and  deceit,  with  which  so  many  acted  in  these  matters^. 

This  picture  of  the  primitive  Christians  is  highly  interesting, 
yet  some  allowance  must  probably  be  made  for  the  hyperbolical 
style  of  the  orator,  respecting  their  numbers ;  but  it  is  a  sufficient 
testimony  that  religion  had  been  long  since  propagated  in  Africa, 
though  this  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  its  existence  in  this 
part  of  the  empire.  The  prostration  of  penitents,  and  the  fre- 
quent signing  of  tfiemselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  are  men- 
tioned among  their  traditional  customs  :   something  of  the  former 
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kind^  indeed,  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
church^ 

After  the  death  of  the  first  Severus,  the  persecution  ceased  to 
rage.  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  been  a  general  encourager 
of  all  religions  ;  he  professed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  at  their  ordination  of  priests,  in  publishing  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  would  appoint  to  be  magistrates,  that  the 
people,  if  they  had  any  crime  to  accuse  them  of,  might  come  for- 
ward, and  make  it  known. 

In  the  Christian  writers  of  these  times,  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  we  have  to  lament  a  most  sad  declension  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  These  were,  how^ever,  of  the  eclectic 
school  of  Alexandria,  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  and  Origen.  We 
are  not  to  judge,  doubtless,  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  by 
this  school ;  we  shall  have  to  mention  an  author  who  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  who  was  less  contaminated :  but  the 
admiration  in  which  these  philosophical  writers  soon  began  to 
be  held  in  the  church,  plainly  marks  the  gradual  decay  of  simple 
truth.  The  opinions  of  both  these  writers  may  be  easily  known, 
from  the  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  their  sect  already  given. 
Defective  in  their  views  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  all  the 
teachers  of  this  school  must,  of  necessity,  be  unsound  ;  both 
when  they  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  which  discovers 
and  describes  its  symptoms,  and  when  they  would  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  faith,  which  makes  known  the  remedy,  and  how  to 
apply  the  healing  medicine. 

Origen*  was  the  disciple  of  Clemens,  and  in  fame  he  much 
exceeded  his  master.  The  religious  cast  of  his  character  was 
observable  from  his  childhood ;  and  his  profiting  under  the 
instructions  of  his  pious  parents  was  thought  so  remarkable,  that, 
it  is  said,  his  father,  who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom,  was 
accustomed  to  kiss  the  breast  of  his  child,  in  fond  persuasion  that 
it  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But,  alas !  it 
contained  not  the  germs  of  that  knowledge  which  the  Spirit 
teaches  in  his  holy  word.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Origen  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  braved  many 
dangers  in  the  time  of  the  persecution,  in  his  attendance  on  the 
martyrs.  His  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  '*  heavenly 
philosophy,"  as  it  is  called,  was  most  intense  day  and  night. 
His  life  exhibited  a  true  practical  copy  of  his  theoretical  scheme. 
He  denied  himself  the  use  of  wine  ;  often  slept  on  the  ground  ; 

*  Euseb.  V.  25.  *  Born  185 — died  about  252. 
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went  barefoot ;  endured  cold  and  hunger,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
as  greatly  to  endanger  his  life ;  and,  to  avoid  temptation,  even 
mutilated  his  body.  All  this  procured  him  ifi  be  admired  as  a 
wonder,  and,  it  is  said,  won  many  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  who 
suffered  in  the  persecution.  Among  the  Gentiles,  he  was  even 
accoimted  a  famous  philosopher ;  and  philosophy  was  his  inter- 
preter of  the  book  of  God.  "  He  borrowed,'*  says  Porphyry,  "from 
Comutus,  the  Grecian  method  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of 
mysteries,  and  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures."  He  was  not 
as  yet  in  holy  orders,  and  his  teaching  in  the  church,  in  the  presence 
of  bishops,  was  objected  to  by  some ;  but  certain  precedents 
were  quoted  in  his  favour,  where  laymen  had  done  so,  but  al- 
ways at  the  request  of  the  bishop.  He  was  afterwards  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  when  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  at  Cesarea. 
From  this  Alexandrian  school  sprang  the  monkish  recluses, 
whose  mistaken  piety  peopled,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  some  ages  afterwards  spread 
over  Europe. 

From  the  Dialogues  of  Minucius  Felix,  however,  which  per- 
tain to  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  we  gather  what  the  main 
body  of  Christians  still  were.  He  introduces  a  pagan  saying, 
''  Is  it  not  deplorable  to  see  the  wicked  and  desperate  faction 
oppose  the  gods,  form  an  impious  conspiracy,  and  gathering 
together  the  dregs  even  of  the  meanest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people,  with  weak  and  credulous  women  ?  —  an  obscure  nation, 
who  are  enemies  to  knowledge,  mute  in  public,  but  fond  of 
speaking  in  private."  —  "  So  great  is  their  folly,  that  they  esteem 
present  torments  as  nothing,  being  apprehensive  of  ftiture  and 
uncertain  punishments  ;  and  for  fear  of  dying  after  their  death, 
they  are  not  at  all  afraid  to  die."  — "  This  impious  conspiracy 
spreads  throughout  the  world  :  they  know  each  other  by  certain 
secret  tokens,  and  love  each  other  before  they  are  acquainted ; 
they  all  call  each  other  brethren  and  sisters." —  He  reviles  them 
for  adoring  a  man  that  was  crucified.  "  What  shall  we  say  of 
their  God's  threatening  to  destroy  the  whole  world  by  fire,  as 
though  the  order  of  nature  could  be  overturned? — and  not  satis- 
fied with  this  extravagant  notion,  they  add  to  it  old  wives' 
fables,  saying,  that  they  shall  be  born  again  after  they  are  dead 
and  reduced  to  ashes."  **  Upon  what  foundation  is  it  that  they 
promise  to  themselves  a  happy  and  eternal  life  aft^r  death,  and 
threaten  others  with  eternal  punishment  ?  And  yet  you  ascribe 
to  God  whatever  we  do,  as  others  ascribe  it  to  fate ;  and 
say,   that   those  who  embrace   your  sect,   do   it   not  of  their 
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own  mind,  but  are  tbereunto  ekoseti;  thus  yon  mak#  an 
unjust  judge;  who  punisheth  for  what  they  do  tfnongh  fate 
and  not  choice*." 

The  knowledge  of  those  doctrines,  however,  to  which  these 
reproaches  refer,  seems,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  have  departed 
with  this  generation.  About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  close 
of  this  century,  as  philosophical  Christianity  advances^  we  mark 
the  absence  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  sound  doctrine,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  manifest  decay  of  Christian  piety. 

SECT.  II. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  third  century  was,  perhaps,  to  the 
world  at  large,  the  most  calamitous  period  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  This  era  of  desolatioi^  commenced  on  the  murder 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus',  who  was  succeeded  by 
Maximin,  "  a  brutal  savage."  His  tyranny  was  destructive  to 
many  thousands  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  nor  did  the  deso- 
lation end  with  his  life :  the  sword  was  let  loose  only  to  rage 
more  widely  in  the  hands  of  the  contending  candidates  for  the 
supreme  authority.  Maximus  and  Balbanus,  the  succeeding 
emperors,  were  massacred  in  a  sedition  at  Rome.  "  Six  princes, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  sword." 
"  The  Persians  invade  the  east,  —  the  barbarians  boldly  attack 
the  provinces  of  a  declining  monarchy."  The  emperor  Gordian 
met  with  the  same  fate^  as  his  predecessors,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Philip,  who,  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  was  also  murdered^. 
From  this  time,  to  the  death  of  Gallienus^,  including  the  reigns 
of  Decius,  Gallus,  and  Valerian,  taken  captive  by  the  Persians, 
*'  there  elapsed  twenty  years  of  shame  and  misfortune ;  daring 
which  calamitous  period  every  instant  of  time  was  marked,  every 
province  of  the  Roman  world  was  afflicted  by  barbarous  invaders 
and  military  tyrants,  and  the  ruined  empire  seemed  to  i^pproadi 
the  last  and  fatal  moment  of  its  desolation."  "  The  whole  pmod 
was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  confusion  and  calamity ;  as  the 
^empire  was,  at  the  same  time  and  on  every  side,  attacked  by  the 
blind  fury  of  foreign  invaders,  and  the  wild  ambition  of  domestic 
usurpers."  Nineteen  usurpers  to  the  throne  are  taken  notice 
of  at  one  time ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  "  the  election  of  these 
precarious  emperors,  their  power,  and  their  death,  are  equally 

'  tleuiy,  b.  V,  40.  '  Foretold  in  the  Fourth  Seal,  Rev.  vi. 
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defitructive  to  their  subjects."  ''  Inundations,  earthquakes, 
uncommon  meteors,  preternatural  darkness^  and  a  crowd  of 
prodigies,  fictitious  or  exaggerated/'  the  infidel  historian  tells 
us,  "  decorated  this  period/'  "  But  a  long  and  general  famine 
was  a  calamity  of  a  more  serious  kind.  It  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  rapine  and  oppression,  which  extirpated  the 
produce. of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests.  Famine 
is  almost  always  followed  by  epidemical  diseases,  the  efi*ect  of 
scarcity  and  unwholesome  food.  Other  causes  must,  however, 
have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague,  which,  from  the  year 
250  to  the  year  265,  raged,  without  interruption,  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  During  some  time,  five  thousand 
persons  died  daily  at  Rome,  and  many  towns  that  had  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  were  entirely  depopulated.''  Mr. 
Gibbon,  indeed,  almost  suspects,  from  a  document  relating  par- 
ticularly to  Alexandria,  '*  that  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  had 
consumed,  in  a  few  years,  the  moiety  of  the  human  species^ ;" 
insomuch,  that  the  wild  beasts  of  die  earth  were  multipUed. 
In  one  instance,  "  five  hundred  wolves  together"  are  reported  to 
''  have  entei}ed  a  city  which  was  deserted  of  its  inhabitants.  After 
the  death  of  GaUienus^  the  empire  began  to  recover  itself:  the 
evils  of  war  were  still  indeed  to  be  endured;  but  within 
the  period  of  about  thirty  years,  a  series  of  great  princes, 
Claudius,  Aurdian,  Probus,  Dioclesian,  and  his  colleagues, 
triumphed  over  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  state, 
and  re-established,  with  military  discipline,  the  strength  of  the 
frontiers,  and  deserved  the  glorious  titles  of  restorers  of  the 
Roman  world."  This  'brings  us  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  third 
f  century. 

During  this  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  the  Christians, 
of  coui*se,  sufiered  in  c^Humon  with  their  fellow-subjects.  Their 
political  situation,  with  respect  to  the  government,  was  various. 
The  monster  Maximin,  Eusebius  says,  in  hatred  to  the  faipaily  of 
Alexander,  the  late  emperor,  which  harboured  many  of  the  faith- 
&1,  commenced  a  persecution  against  them,  and  issued  an  order 
that  all  the  governors  of  the  church  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  church  had -then  rest  from  persecution  for  twelve  years. 
The  emperor  Philip  was  even  considered  as  a  convert ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  fully  relinquished  idolatry.  Under 
Decius,  who  succeeded  him,  followed  the  most  violent  persecu- 
tion the  church  had  hitherto  endured.     Vast  numbers,  it  is  re- 

'  From  Euseb.  vi.  xxviii.  *A.D.  268. 
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corded^  relapsed  into  idolatry ;  and  it  appears,  both  from  the 
letters  of  Cyprian,  and  from  Eusebius,  that  the  Christian  church, 
though  greatly  increased  in  the  multitude  of  her  professors,  had 
materially  decayed  in  genuine  piety,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  The  latter  observes  concerning  the  Decian 
persecution,  this  heavy  calamity  had  come  upon  the  church  for 
her  sins  :  "  our  principal  study  is  to  get  money  and- estates; 
we  follow  after  pride ;  we  are  at  leisure  for  nothing  but 
emulation  and  quarrelling,  and  have  neglected  the  simplicity  of 
the  faith.  We  have  renounced  this  world  in  words  only,  and 
not  in  deed.  Every  one  studies  to  please  himself,  and  to  dis- 
please others." 

We  are  not  therefore  surprised  at  the  fiery  trial  which  was 
now  to  try  the  church,  and  that  such  multitudes  proved  unfaith- 
ful in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  persecution,  indeed,  was  most 
cruelly  conducted.  "  It  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  employ- 
ment of  magistrates  to  persecute ;  swords,  wild  beasts,  pits,  red- 
hot  irons,  wheels  to  stretch  the  body,  and  talons  of  iron  to  tear 
them*'  —  '*  these  were  the  instruments  of  persecution."  **  No- 
thing less  than  the  extinction  of  the  Christian  name  was  aimed 
at."  "  The  persecution  was  universal*."  Decius,  however, 
reigned  only  about  two  years,  when  it  ceased*.  Chdlus  renewed 
it  in  a  slight  degree.  Valerian*,  for  the  first  three  years,  was 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  Christians,  but  after  that,  their 
determined  adversary.  On  his  captivity,  Gallienus  restored 
peace  to  the  church,  and  licensed  the  bishops  to  return  to  their 
pastoral  charges.  A  new  scene  followed;  Christians  were 
-legally  tolerated  under  a  pagan  government  for  forty  years*; 
the  example  of  Gallienus  being  followed  by  the  successive 
"emperors  to  the  end  of  the  century.  For  even  Diodesian,  the 
last  and  most  inveterate  of  the  pagan  persecutors,  was  favour- 
able to  the  Christians,  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his 
retgn. 

The  following  persons  were  bishops  of  Rome,  during  this  period . 
Pontianus,  who  governed  six  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anterus, 
who  held  the  see  only  for  one  month.  A  miracle  is  related 
by  Eusebius,  but  merely  from  report,  in  the  appointment  of 
his  successor  Fabianus.  One  thing,  however,  appears  from  the 
relation,  that  the  election  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  at  that  time 
open;  for  it  describes  "  ail  the  brethren  as  gathered  together 
for  that  purpose.''     It  was  during  the  presidence  of  this  bishop, 
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that  what  Eusebius  relates  of  the.  emperor  Philip  occurred.  Het 
was  desirous,  it  seems,  to  be  present  at  certain  prayers,  on  the 
vigil  of  Easter ;  but,  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  he  could  not  be 
admitted,  until  he  had  rendered  an  account  of  his  faith,  and 
made  his  confession  among  the  penitents  :  to  all  this,  it  is  said, 
the  emperor  willingly  submitted.  Fabianus  became  a  martyr 
under  the  succeeding  emperor  Decius. 

The  church  of  Rome  appears  to  have  been  so  particularly 
exposed  to  danger  at  this  time,  that  the  people  were  unable,  for 
sixteen  months,  to  supply  the  place  of  their  late  bishop.     A  letter 
of  the  clergy,  written  during  this  interval ,  to  the  clergy  of  Car- 
thage, is  still  extant  in  the  works  of  Cyprian.   They  call  them- 
selves "  Your  brethren  that  are  in  prison,  and  the  presbyters,  and 
the  whole  church.'*     Cyprian,  in  his  letter,  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  glorious  exit  of  the  good  man  his  colleague,  addresses,  **  To 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Rome,  the  holy  brethren,  who 
stand  fast,"  or  "  to  the  presbyters,  and  to  the  deacons^  holy 
brethren,  standing  together  with  them*."     The  Roman  clergy 
call  Cyprian  both  "  brother"  and  "  papa," — equivalent  to  pope 
— signifying  father;    a   title  then,   it   seems,   common   to  all 
bishops.     These  letters   plainly  discover  how  vast  a  body  of 
Christians  had  fallen  away,  through  fear  of  punishment,  in  this 
dreadful  persecution^.     Many  of  these  sorely  repented  of  their 
denial  of  Christ,  and  sued  most  earnestly  to  be  again  admitted 
among  the  faithful.     In  what  manner  the  lapsed  were  to  be 
treated,  appears  to  have  been  a  question  which,  at  that  time, 
much  perplexed  the  church.     Some  were  for  their  entire  exclu- 
sion ;   others  would   have  relaxed   the   reins  of  discipline   too 
easily.     A  practice,  which  gave  much  trouble  to  the  rulers  of 
the  church,  is  noted,  of  the  lapsed  procuring  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  their  more  faithful  brethren,  who  were  about  to 
suffer  martyrdom,  or  had  maintained  their  confession.     These 
letters  were  produced  as  of  great  authority ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  were  absolutely  compelled,  contrary 
to  their  own  judgments,  to  admit  the  presenters  into  the  church. 
The  Roman  clergy,  who  were  for  a  middle  course,  express  the 
necessity  of  deferring  the  final  settlement  of  the  dispute,  while 
the  difficulties  of  the  times  prevent  their  appointing  a  bishop. 
They  had,  in  the  mcah  time,  as  the  matter  seemed  of  so  great 
importance,  assembled   a  council,   consisting   of  neighbouring 
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Bmhops,  — -or  bishops  who  heippened  to  be  then  atflome^  Who 
ttad  ^n)bab)y  been  dfnven  from  their  jiroper  clvairg^^  tmd  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  inultitnde  of  that  grdltt  city — 
"  presbyters,  deacons,  confessors,  as  well  as  laymen  Who  Btobd  */* 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  to  aefer  the  reconc^iK^tidh  of  Khe 
lapsed  till  the  appointment  of  the  t^i&op,  that  a  proper  liile  of 
discrimination  might  be  observed ;  for  this  they  are  Advised, 
as'becometh  penitents,  to  wait  in  patience.  An  eiroeiltion,  how- 
ever, is  made  in  favour  of  thos^  who  appear  '^ince^  penitents, 
and  are  at  the  point  of  death. 

All,  however,  were  not  satisfied.  A  party  was  formed,  who 
called  themselves  Cathari,  or  the  Pure>  who  wdiiefor  excluding 
for  ever  from  the  eommunion  of  the  church,  all  whohadftLilto 
in  persecution ;  exhorting  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  coiftihbe 
m  pehitenic^  all  their  days,  in  hope  of  that  mercy  from  God, 
which  the  church  was  not  warranted  to  extend  ttfieards  tbetn 
here  on  esurth. 

The  Homian  ctmrch  ventored  at  I<Shgth'  to  eie^  a  bibhoip, 
ahd  its  choice  fell  upon  Cornelius,  a  perscm  Who  had  gr&du^ty 
nsen  through  all  the  subordinate  stations  of  the  ministry,  and  to 
'whose  desert  and  modesty  Cyprian  bears  an  unqualified  testi- 
mony. He  writes  that  he  Was  made  bishop  by  Ihe  judgtneift 
of  God  and  his  Christ,  by  the  testimony  of  nearfy  all  ihe  clergy, 
"by  the  sufirage  of  the  "people  then  present,  and  of  the  tdlk^ 
of  ancient  priests  and  good  men'.  By  the  latter  i»  pirbbably 
*meant  the  bishops,  and  other  foreign  Christians,  then  at 'Rome. 

The  Cathari,  however,  separated  from  the  chinnch,  and,  by 
.the  instigation  of  a  man  of  the  worst  of  characters,  named 
Novatus,  elected  another  bishop  in  oppoution  to  Cornelius. 
Of  the  personal  character  of  ^ovarian,  die  person  chosoi,  vei^ 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained ;  some,  discarding  tire 
autlienticity  of  a  letter,  preserved  i'n  Eusebius  as  written  }fy 
Corndiius,  argiie,  that  a  person  chosen  by  a  party  pretending  to 
greafer  jmrity,  must  himself  have  been  of  high  character.  ^  Hie 
letter  of  Cornelius  itself  presents  a  very  different  picture.  This 
schism  and  heresy,  for  so  the  writers  of  the  day  always  term 
it,— using  these  words  in  iheir  scriptural  sense, — was  soon 
*)^Sealed  at  Rome,  and  its  chief  promoters  returned,  with  con- 
tritioD,  to  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  but  Novatus  and  Novatian 
departed  ft>r  Afiriea,  and  there  perpetuated  the  sect  caflbd,  firom 
the  latter,  Novatians. 

I  *'  Pariter  ac  stantibus  laicii/'  '  A.  D.  252.  '  Epist.  Iv. 
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We  learn  from  ^e  letter  of  Comefius,  that  in  the  church  of 
ttome,  at  this  tirne^  there  were,  under  the  bishop,  forty-six  pres- 
byters, seven  deacons,  Beven  sub-deacons,  for^  acolyths,  fifty- 
two  exorcists,  readers,  and  porters,  and  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred  widowis  and  infirm  persons  relieved  by  the  church,  the 
people  of  which,  it  is  said,  were  **  innumerable.'^  Cornelius 
continued  full  three  years  bishop  of  Rome,  but  at  length  suffered 
martyrdom  in  the  persecution  revived  by  Gallus.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lucius. 

Cyprian,  in  one  of  hh  letters  ^,  congratulates  this  bishop  and 
his  colleagues,  who  had  been  faithful  confessors  of  Christ  in 
the  late  persecution  :  "  When  you  were  prepared  and  ready  to 
undergo  eveiy  infliction,  the  Lord  has  withdrawn  you  from 
punislunent,  land  has  preserved  you  for  the  church. — Bestored 
to  yOB,  the  dignity 'of  his  confession  is  not  lessened  in  '  yoUr' 
bishop,  but  the  priestly  authority  the  more  increased;  sih^ 
at  the  altar  of  God  stands  a  prelate*,  who  may  exhort  the  people, 
not  by  ip^otds,  but  by  deeds,  to  arm  themselves  for  confession 
and  the  sustaining  of  martyrdom ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  Anti- 
christ, 'may  prep^are  his  hosts  to  battle,  not  only  by  the  exciting 
of  fiis  voice  and  discbnrse,  but  by  the  example  6f  his  own  faith 
aiid  courage." 

"  I  umldrstaiid,' dearest  brother,  and,  with  frill  conviction  of 
mind,  discern  the  wh6lesome  and  holy  designs  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  in  this  unlocked  for  persecution  which  lately  arose, 
when  the  ^ular  power  on  a  sudden  burst  forth  against  the 
'chuiteh  of  Christ,  agdirtst  bishop  Cohielius,  the  blessed  martyr, 
'and'agiififat'yoU'^ :  it  was  to  confound  and  silence  the  heretical, 
the 'Lord  'would  shew  which  was  the  church ;  who  was  his  sole 
l>ish6p,  chosen  by  the  divine  rule;  who  were  the  presbytens 
joined  with  the  bishop  in  his  priestly  honour ;  which  was  the 
united  and  true  people  of  Christ,  tied  together  by  the  charity  of 
'the  Lord's  ilbck;  who  they  were  whom  the  enemy  would 
set  upon ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  whom  the  devil 
would  spare  'as  his  own.  For  the  adversary  of  Christ  attacks 
and  assaults  only  the  camp  and  soldiers  of  Christ ;  the  prostrate 
heretics,  and  their  operations,  he  at  once  despises  and  passes  by ; 
and  seeks  to  cast  down  those  whom  he  sees  to  stand." 

Lucius  survived  his  election  only  eight  months,  and  was 
followed  by  Stephen.  In  his  time,  no  small  controversy  arose, 
whether  heretics,  on  their  submission  to  the  church,  shoidd  be 
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rebaptized^  or  be  received^  as  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
ancient  manner,  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.  Cyprian 
maintained,  with  great  zeal,  the  former  opinion ;  Stephen  re- 
sisted it  as  an  innovation.  He  filled  the  see  of  Rome  two  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Xystus,  who  held  it  eleven  years,  and  was 
followed  by  Dionysius.  He  governed  the  church  of  Rome  nine 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Felix. 

We  have  the  truth  very  ably  stated  by  this  Roman  bishop, 
against  a  refined  species  of  Socinianism  which  then  appeared  in 
the  East,  and  which  made  the  Redeemer  only  a  deified  man  : 
"  We  believe  that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin  :  we  believe  that  he  himself  is  the  Eternal  God  and  the 
Word,  and  not  a  mere  man  whom  Grod  took  into  himself,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  man  shoidd  be  distinct  from  him: 
for  the  Son  of  God  is  perfect  God,  and  was  also  made  perfect 
man  by  being  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  \" 

Felix  continued  five  years,  Eutychianus  only  ten  months, 
Caius  fifteen  years ;  Marcellinus  succeeded,  whom  the  great 
persecution  under  Dioclesian  overtook. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  bishop  of  this  see,  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  bishops,  is  remarkably  discovered  by  an 
imperial  edict  issued  in  the  time  of  bishop  Dionysius,  which 
regards  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  the  proper  referees  in  the 
disputes  of  the  Christians.  This  happened  in  the  affair  of 
Paul  Samosatenus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
instance  of  the  appeal  of  the  rulers  of  the.  church  to  the  civil 
power,  to  enforce  their  decisions.  This  bishop  of  Antioch, 
besides  being  objected  to  on  account  of  scandalous  conduct, 
secular  pride,  and  tyranny,  had  publicly  avowed  the  heresy 
that  represented  the  Redeemer  as  a  mere  man.  A  numerous 
synod  of  neighbouring  bishops,  such  being  the  custom  of  this 
time,  assembled  at  Antioch,  excommunicated  and  deposed  him, 
and  chose,  or  caused  to  be  chosen,  another  bishop  in  his  room. 
But  Paul  refused  to  submit,  or  to  resign  the  house  belonging  to 
his  see.  On  this,  the  emperor  Aurelian  was  applied  to,  who, 
Eusebius  remarks,  decreed  well,  that  the  house  should  be 
allotted  to  him  of  whom  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Rome  ap- 
proved. This  circumstance  not  only  servea  to  mark,  but  would 
itself  have  a  tendency  further  to  promote,  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  church.  It  was  now,  indeed,  regarded  among  the 
Christians,  as  "  the  principal  church,"  "  the  chair  of  Peter  5 " 

'  Fleury. 
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but  no  kind  of  jurisdiction  or  auth(nity  over  other  churches  and 
pastors  was  as  yet  admitted.  The  episcopal  character  was  con* 
sidered  as  one  and  the  same  in  all  the  bishops.  The  text  on 
which  the  papists  ground  the  authority  of  the  pope»  '*  Thou  art 
Peter/'  &c.,  was  considered  as  spoken  alike  to  all  the  apostles^  of 
whom  the  bishops  were  all  equally  the  successors.  ^*  The 
church  was  built  upon  the  bishops."  The  practice^  often 
noticed  in  this  age,  of  assembling  together  the  neighbouring 
bishops  in  synods,  in  which  the  bishops  of  the  greater  churches 
presided,  had  indeed  given  them  something  of  a  superior  influ- 
ence among  their  brethren,  especially  the  bishops  of  Rome> 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage.  Thus  we  remark  that, 
in  the  imperial  edict  of  Aurelian,  the  reference  is  not  made  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome  personally,  but  to  the  bishops  of  Italy  and 
Rome,  that  is,  to  the  synod  of  Italian  bishops,  of  which  the 
Roman  bishop  was  the  head.  It  was  such  an  assembly  of 
bishops  that  condemned  and  deposed  the  bishop  of  Antioch  on 
that  occasion,  and  instances  of  these  synods  are  very  frequent  in 
this  age. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  official  importance  of  some  of 
these  pastors  in  their  own  age,  the  historian  of  the  church  is 
principally  concerned  in  tracing  the  appearance  of  those  great 
men,  of  what  order  soever  they  may  be,  who,  in  the  period  of 
their  ascendant,  influenced  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  by  the 
writings  which  they  have  left,  have  conveyed  to  posterity  all  the 
information  now  to  be  had,  of  what  was  then  passing  in  the 
church.  The  two  great  luminaries  of  the  era  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  were  Origen  and  Cyprian.  Of  the  former  we  have 
already  taken  some  notice.  He  lived  till  the  time  of  the  Decian 
persecution,  and  suflered  much  for  his  Christian  profession.  His 
works  are  numerous;  but  whatever  benefit  the  church  might 
have  derived  from  his  labours,  in  the  extension  of  the  numbers  of 
her  professors,  and  in  the  vindication  of  her  name  against  her 
philosophical  opponents,  we  can  only  regard  him  as  one  great 
instrument  of  introducing  those  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  which  now  began  to  eradicate  the  truth  in 
the  minds  of  multitudes  of  professing  Christians,  until,  at  length, 
almost  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  Christian  name,  of  which 
history  knows  any  thing,  are  become  involved,  more  or  less,  in 
this  new  Egyptian  darkness. 

The  latter,  Cyprian,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Carthage,  from 
the  year  of  out  Lord  two  hundred  and  forty-eight,  to  the  year 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom.     He 
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WiB6  certainly  the  greater  teacher  of  his  day»  and  his  writings 
-ai^ihe  chief  source  of  our  information  respecting  the  state  of  the 
ichulrch  in  these  primitive  times. 

Oonceming  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church,  in  the 
•arpostolic  age,  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  study  and  to  imitate, 
we  have,  happily,  the  inspired  oracles  for  our  guide.  The  condition 
c^  that  same  society,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  apostles 
had  fallen  asleep,  must  be  collected,  chiefly,  from  the  works 
of  Cyprian.  In  the  philosopher  Justin,  in  Clemens,  Origen, 
^and  ti^e  fitthers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  we  trace  rather  the 
hktory  of  the  invaders  of  that  church,  which  held  the  distin- 
guishing tenets  of  true  religion  as  delivered  in  the  divine  oracles. 
In  Cyprian  we  learn  the  dtate  of  the  invaded  party ;  how  the 
^IMth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  was  now  held ;  how  its  doc- 
^trines  and  precepts  were  now  taught,  by  those  '*  who  seemed  to 
jbe  pillars.^'  We  team  the  condition  of  that  religion,  which  had 
^IMiee  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  daikneas,  but  now  was  not 
-able  long  to  stand  before  a  more  madced  and  insidious  attach 
of  the  same  adversaries;  which  saw  the  foundations  of  the 
^€nith  gradwsdly  undermined  and  giving  way,  till,  at  length,  all 
wiis  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  holy  city  trampled  beneath  the  feet 
'frfiier  new 'masters,  who,  indeed,  extended  her  name  and  her 
'dominion,  but  -dHmged  almost  all  her  original  principles  and 
•institutions. 

tills, '  however,  was  a  work  of  ages ;  and  it  should  always  be 
-tetnemibeped,^  that  church  history  .can  give  us  only  the  general 
i^uMs^^umI  changes  introduced  by  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
professed  Christians.  The  visible 'diurch  receives  her  cfaaraGtcr 
'ftom  the  majority  of  her  leaders  and  members.  Of  the  true 
iMstoiy  of  reli^cm,  in  this  age,  httle  trace  is  left  in  public 
't^eoords.  It  could  be  learned  only  in  the  lives  of  those,  of  whom 
¥10  one  Wrote ;  of  those  who,  in  obscurer  stations,  possessed  the 
'Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  while  men  more  conspicuous  for  their  situa- 
tion, seemed  to  be  contending  more  for  its  form  ; — of  those  who 
long  struggled  with  ^4he  |>revailing  corruptions  ^Df  the  times 
pi  which  they  lived,  but  whose  voice  was  overpowered,  and 
they  died  in  obscurity  !  Or  it  is  seen  only  in  the  sufierings  of 
those  whom,  in  the  midst  of  corruption,  the  Lord  **  loved  and 
chastened;"  whom  he  tried  in  the  furnace  of  ^affliction,  and 
purified  to  himself  in  the  midst  of  persecution.  But  firom  the 
-preservation  of  the  writings  of  so  eminent  a  Christian  teacher  as 
Cyprian,  though  we  cannot  learn  the  secret  history  of  "  the 
reserved  in  Israel,"  we  may  form  a  pretty  correct  .estimate  of 
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the  general:  state  of  the  public  sentimeni  and  prafeiWMX  of  thi 
church  in  these  days.  We  shall  find»  I  diink»  Um  aamct  QQOifify* 
or  chartered  ccmipany,  well  united  and  compact  in  all  its  parts ; 
the  line  of  distinction  between  it  and  the  world  arouad  it 
visible  and  well  preserved;  and  all  its  original  institutions 
entire  in  form.  If  we  have  cause  to  think  that  the  vital  spiiit 
which  animates  the  body  is  enfeebled  and  fast  ebbing,  wd 
that  somewhat  of  decay  and  alteration  is  disc«raible»  yet  the 
features  are  the  same;  and  what  is  most  distorted,  we  remember 
to  have  observed  as  distinctive  and  characteristie  in  the  ^ftirer 
proportions  of  youth.  If  the  alteratioii  stnkes  us  at  fifst,  and 
we  sigh  for  the  destruction  of  time,  yet  we  say :  ^Mt  is  the 
same ! " 

Thus,  in  the  outward  fiadbric  of  the  church,  when  Cyprian 
tells  us  that  the  church  consists  **  in  the  Inshop  and  clergy,  and 
in  all  who  stand  ^,"  we  cannot  &il  to  recognise  the  form  of  polity 
in  the  apostolic  church  of  Jerusalem  :  **  James,  and  thfi  elders, 
and  all  the  multitude." 

The  bishop,  with  his  presbyters  or  priests — sacerdoies, — es 
they  are  indifferently  called,  appear  as  objects  of  great  respect 
and  veneration,  **  highly  esteemed  in  love  for  their  work's  sake." 
Hieir  government,  in  the  concerns  of  the  society,  evidently  rested 
on  a  popular  basis.  If  Cyprian  speaks  of  **  the  sacerdotal 
authority  and  power^,"  he  mentions  also  *'  the  faithful  and  iiux>r- 
mpted  majesty  of  the  people  ;"  and  tdls  us,  *'  the  maxim  of  bis 
own  government  was,  to  do  nothing  alone,  by  his  own  private 
opinion,  without  the  advice  of  his  fellow-presbyters,  and  the  coa- 
sent  of  the  people ;" — **  as  mutual  honour  requirps'»"  At  the 
same  time,  the  episcopal  character,  as  derived  from  the  apost^S, 
was  the  very  bond  of  union  and  centre  of  the  visible  association. 
They  gathered  around  the  bishop,  and  waited  on  his  minis- 
trations, as  indeed  "  the  angel  of  the  church."  Cyprian  has, 
somewhere,  the  metaphor  of  the  queen-bee ;  and  the  regimen  of 
the  hive  may,  in  various  respects,  stand  as  emblematical  of  the 
polity  of  a  primitive  Christian  church,  and  of  the  plimting  pf  its 
new  societies,  which  even  the  heretics  or  separatists  of  the  day 
copied  as  correctly  as  they  could.  But  these  were  regarded 
by  Cyprian,  and  his  contemporaries,  as  destitute  of  all  spiritual 

*  "  fieclesia  in  episcopo  et  clero  et  in  omnibus  stantibus  sit  constituta/'  Epist. 
xxxiv. — ^That  is,  in  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  and  the  people — or  the  deacons  and 
people,  who  stand  around  them  in  their  church  assembly  or  consistory,  or  who 
had  stood  faithful  in  the  time  of  trial. 

'  Epist.  lix.  *  Epist.  xi. 
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power,  and  as  being  no  churches,  because  they  had  not  the  true 
episcopal  character  among  them.  Adverting  to  St.  Peter's 
answer  to  our  Lord,  (John,  vi.  68,)  he  observes,  "  Here  Peter 
speaks,  upon  whom  the  church  was  built ;  teaching  and  "shew- 
ing, in  the  name  of  the  church,  that  although  the  disobedient 
and  proud  multitude  of  those,  who  liked  to  hear,  might  depart, 
yet  the  church  does  not  recede  from  Christ;  and  the  people 
united  to  the  priest,  and  the  flock  adhering  to  their  shepherd, 
they  are  the  church.  Hence  you  should  know  that  the  bishop 
is  in  the  church,  and  the  church  is  in  the  bishop ;  and  if  any 
are  not  with  the  bishop,  they  are  not  in  the  church ;  and  that 
those  vainly  flatter  themselves,  who,  not  having  peace  with 
the  priests  of  God,  privately  creep  in,  and  secretly,  with  certain 
persons,  believe  that  they  communicate ;  since  the  phurch, 
which  is  catholic,  is  one,  and  cannot  be  cut  into  parts  nor 
divided,  but  is  connected  and  joined  together,  by  the  cement  of 
the  priests,  cohering  among  themselves  one  with  another  ^. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the  notions  of 
these  times,  a  bishop  departing  from  the  church,  took  not  with 
him  his  apostolical  character ;  neither  could  a  body  of  people, 
without  the  judgment  and  concurrence  of  the  episcopate  in  the 
general  church,  originate  or  change  that  office  among  them- 
selves; or,  according  to  the  interpretation  then  given  to  that 
text,  they  would  not  be  built  upon  the  rock  Peter.  But  for 
the  successor  of  Peter,  they  did  not  then  look  to  Rome  exclu- 
sively, but  to  the  episcopal  character,  as  held  by  all  the  bishops 
of  the  general  church,  which  was  considered  as  one  and  the 
same,  and  as  indivisible.  But  the  neighbouring  bishops  inters 
fared  no  further  than  to  hold  a  consistory  of  the  church,  to 
sanction  the  catholicity  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  convey  the 
episcopal  character  on  the  person  of  the  people's  choice,  to  whose 
sufficiency  the  clergy  gave  their  testimony.  This  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Cyprian  and  the  African  bishops,  to  some  churches 
of  Spain,  concerning  two  bishops  who  had  defiled  themselves 
with  idolatries  to  escape  persecution,  and  had  presumed,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  universal  church,  still  to  exercise 
their  sacred  functions.  Cyprian  and  his  brethren  thought  this 
an  occasion  when  they  might  apply  the  words  of  Moses  respect- 
ing the  people's  separating  themselves  from  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram-.  "  Wherefore  the  people,  obeying  the  precepts 
of  the  Lord,   and   fearing  God,  ought  to  separate  themselves 

*  Epist.  Ixv-i.  '  Nurab.  xvi.  26. 
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from  a  sinful  ruler — praposito  —  nor  ought  they  to  commu- 
nicate together  at  the  sacrifices  of  a  aacrilegiotts  priest ;  since 
the  '  people'  themselves  have  chiefly  the  power,  either  of 
choosing  worthy  priests,  or  of  refusing  the  unworthy." — 
*'  Wherefore,  respecting  the  right  celebration  of  ordinations,  is 
diligently  to  be  observed  and  retained  what,  from  divine  tra- 
dition and  apostolical  observance,  is  retained  among  us,  and 
almost  in  every  province  —  that  the  bishops  of  the  province  who 
are  nearest,  should  repair  to  the  people,  for  whom  a  ruler  is  to 
be  ordained,"  and  the  "  bishop  be  chosen,  the  people  being 
present : "  .and  thus,  "  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  brotherhood, 
and  by  the  judgment  of  the  assembled  bishops,  the  episcopate 
might  be  transferred  from  one  to  another  ^" 

It  appears  plainly  from  Cyprian's  correspondence,  that  the 
primitive  Christians  of  this  age  attached  to  the  clergy  and  their 
functions,  many  notions  taken  from  the  priesthood  and  admi- 
nistrations of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  priests.  The  same 
character  and  consideration  is  challenged  for  them,  as  "  taken 
from  among  men,  and  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to 
God,  that  they  may  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices" — though  not 
sacrifices  for  sin.  The  Christian  minister  was,  in  this  age,  cer- 
tainly regarded  as  a  priest  serving  at  an  altar,  as  well  as  a  teacher 
and  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  altar,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
was  the  chief  implement  of  worship.  The  altars  of  the  primitive 
Christians  cannot  indeed  be  compared  to*  that  altar,  among  the 
Jews,  where  the  atonement  was  made,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
victim;  but  it  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  altar  of  incense, 
where  the  continual  memorial  was  offered,  or  where  the  body  of 
the  peace-offering  was  laid,  of  which  those  who  were  to  par^e 
of  the  altar  were  to  eat.  The  presenting  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  were  to  be  blessed,  as  consecrated  emblems  of 
the  Saviour — once  offered;  the  presents  and  alms  which  the 
people  brought;  the  prayers  of  the  ministers  for  the  people; 
the  mentioning  of  the  names  of  benefactors,  of  the  faithful 
deceased,  and  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  thanksgivings,  —  in  whose 
names  also  presents  were  suffered  to  be  brought,  as  still 
Ijelonging  to  the  church; — all  these  services  were  considered 
in  the  character  of  oblations,  and  sacrifices — in  a  lower  sense, 
oflered  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  hands  of  his 
appointed  ministers  officiating  in  his  place  ^.     To  be  allowed  a 

'  Sec  Epist.  Ixvli. 

^  "  Illc  sacerdo4  vice  Christi  vc^^  funptur,  qui  id  quod  Cliristus  fecit  iinita- 
tur."     Epis.  Ixiii. 
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abare  iii  these  oblatio^>  w%9  part  of  the  priidl^^  of  those  who 
W^6  in  ooB^iQbtt^ion  with  tho  churchy  but  it  was  denied  to  th^ 
l^sed^  till  restored  by  repentance^  the  public  confeasion  of  theic 
sins^  and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a^d  cl^gy^. 
*'  The  offering  of  th^r  names/'  or  ''  offering  for  them/'  is  con- 
nected with  their  receiyijB^  the  elements  in  the  Eucharist'/' 
$(ut  it  is  Y€xy  far  from  being  confounded  with  it,  as  in  subse- 
quent Qges  in  the  popish  mass.  The  bread  and  wine  presented 
in  the  daily  offering,  —  for,  till  long  after  this  period,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  was  daily  in  the  Christian  church, — 
were  epn^idered  as  part  of  the  oblation  and  sacrifice,  as  well  as 
the  alms,  of  Christians,  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul  us^  the 
term  '  sacrifice/  The  e^oients  were  then  considered  as  conse* 
crated  to  be  the  emblems  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  no 
Icmger  *'  comoioi&  bread  and  wine,"  but  effectual  signs  to  the 
ftithful,  of  their  participation  in  th6  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Cyprian  thought  that  the  pjetitio^  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  respect- 
ing our  daily  bread,  might  spiritually  be  applied  to  the  daily 
receiving  of  the  Eucharist. 

Into  this  holy  fellowship,  ^s  externally  representing  the  mys- 
tieal  body  of  Christ,  believing  penitents  were  still  admitted  by 
baptism.  In  the  s^^d^  of  catechumens,  or  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  comiiiimipn  of  the  Christian  church,  they  for  some 
time  received  instructions  respecting  the  "  principles  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ."  Here  were  "  laid  the  foundations  of  repent- 
ance firom  dead  works,  and  of  faith  towards  God."  In  the  cha- 
racter of  believing  penitents,  they  were  admitted  to  the  sacrament 
of  baptism :  at  the  ^ame  time  no  question  whatever  is  made 
respecting  the  baptism  of  infants.  When  a  difficulty  is  n^de 
about  receiving  them  before  the  age  of  circumcision,  Cypri^ 
argues :  "  To  the  greatest  sinners,  when  they  afterwards  believe, 
remission  of  sins  is  given,  and  from  baptism  and  grace  no  one  is 
prohibited.  How  much  more  ought  not  an  infant  to  be  prohi- 
bited, who,  recently  bom,  ha9  committed  no  sin,  except  that 
being  bom  carnally  after  Adam,  he  has  contracted  in  his  first 
nativity  the  contagion  of  the  ancient  death  ?  who  for  this  very 
reason  comes  more  easily  to  receive  remission  of  sins,  because  to 
.him  are  remitted  not  his  own  sins,  but  the  sins  of  another^." 

It  was  held  that,  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  cormptions 
— sordes — of  the  old  man  are  washed  away ;  the  ancient  sins  of 
death  —  probably  sins  of  the  ancient  death — are  forgiven  ;  that 

*  Epist.  xxxiv.  &c.  •  Epist.  xvii.  *  Epist.  xvi.        _    *  Epist.  Ixiv. 
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by  a  heavenly  regeneration  we  are  made  the  eons  of  God/ 
and  are  restored  to  life  eternal  by  the  inaictification  of  Divine 
washing*. 

The  doctrine  of  "  the  laying  on  of  hands/'  as  betokening  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  as  it  follows  in 
•'  St.  Paul's  catechism*,"  was  visibly  held  forth  in  the  rite  of 
confirmation.  Alluding  to  the  transaction  recorded  in  Acts,  viii. 
14,  Cyprian  observes  :  "  Which  thing  is  now  also  performed 
amongst  us,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  baptised  in  the  church 
should  be  presented  to  the  bishops — /?rtf/>05iVM— of  the  church, 
and  by  our  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  should  obtain 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  perfected  by  the  Lord's  seal '."  The 
ideas  of  the  primitive  Christians  respecting  the  relation  between 
baptism  and  confirmation,  we  perceive  in  another  place :  **  No 
one  is  bom  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  when  he  receives  the 
Holy  Ghost." — **  It  is  in  baptism  that  the  old  man  dies  and  the 
new  man  is  bom,  the  blessed  apostle  proves,  when  he  says, '  he 
hath  frved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration :'  so  that  he  that  is 
already  bom  receives  the  Spirit,  like  as  was  done  in  the  first 
man  Adam ;  for  God  first  formed  him,  and  then  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
spirit  should  be  received,  unless  he  exists  first  who  may  receive 
it*." 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of 
etemal  judgment,  was  not  yet  cormpted  by  the  doctrine  of  a 
purgatory,  will  be  plain  firom  the  following  short  extract.  "  When 
we  depart  out  of  this  life,  there  is  then  no  place  for  repentance, 
no  efiect  of  satisfaction.  Here,  Ufe  is  either  lost  or  retained ; 
here,  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  the  fruit  of  faith,  provision 
is  made  for  etemal  salvation.  Nor  is  any  one  stopped,  either  by 
sins  or  by  years,  firom  coming  to  obtain  salvation.  While  we 
remain  in  this  life,  no  repentance  is  too  late.  A  way  lies  open 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  those  who  seek  and  who  know  the 
truth,  the  access  is  easy.  Thou,  in  the  very  departure  of  life, 
mayest  pray  for  thy  sins,  and  mayest  invoke  God, — the  one  and 
true  God,  by  confession  and  by  faith  of  the  acknoArledging  of 
him.  Pardon  is  vouchsafed  to  him  that  confesses,  and  to  him 
that  believeth,  saving  mercy  is  conceded  from  the  Divine  good- 
ness, and  in  death  itself  a  passage  is  found  to  immortality.  This 
grace  doth  Christ  impart, — this  ofiice  he  assigns  to  his  own  com-* 
passion,  in  subduing  death  with  the  trophy  of  the  cross, — in 

*  Epist.  Izxiv.     "    ■  Heb.  vi.  *  Epist.  Ixxiii.  *  Epist.  Ixxir. 
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icedeeming  the  beHerer  by  the  price  of  his  blood; — in  recon* 
ciling  man  to  God  the  Father, — in  quickening  a  mortal  by 
heavenly  Regeneration.  Him  (if  it  can  be  done — sijieri  poiesty 
we  may  all  follow^  by  his  sacrament  and  signal  be  enrolled ;  he 
opens  to  us  the  way  of  life — he  restores  ns  to  paradise — he  will 
conduct  us  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  With  him  we  shall  ever 
Uve,  being  made  by  him  the  children  of  God :  with  him  we  shall 
ever  triumph,  beii^  restored  by  his  own  blood.  We  shaH  be 
Christ's,  glorified  together  with  Christ,  blessed  of  God  the 
Father,  with  perpetual  happiness,  rejoicing  always  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  always  rendering  thanks  to  God.  Nor  can  it  be 
but  that  he  should  be  always  joyful  and  thankful,  who,  firem 
having  been  obnoxious  to  death,  is  made  secure  of  immortality^." 

Thus  we  collect,  that  "  the  form  of  true  doctrine  delivered  to 
the  saints»  is  still  retained  and  set  forth  to  view,  not  only  in  tthe 
instructions  of  her  ministers,  but,  as  I  conceive  they  ought  to 
be,  in  the  puUic  solemnities  of  the  church.  That  popery  after- 
HVBrds  arose  from  the  distortion  and  perversion  of  these  ancient 
ceremonies  and  solemn  observances,  affords  no  argument  against 
their  sacred  origin,  and  ought  not  to  dissuade  from  their 
proper  use,  according  to  the  original  design.  There  was  some- 
thing of  weight  in  the  censure  which  the  p^ish  bigots  passed 
on  some  alterations  of  the  more  zealous  reformers,  that  they  had 
reduced  religion  to  a  "  mere  preachment." 

Respecting  the  order  and  the  leading  rites  of  the  church,  in 
this  age,  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  of 
recent  origin.  No  one  can  use  a  language  more  abhorrent  of 
any  innovation,  or  of  following  the  commandments  and  doctrines 
of  men,  in  these  matters,  than  Cyprian*.  And  if,  in  the  space  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  some 
few  innovations  and  corruptions  had  crept  into  the  external,  formal 
of  the  administration  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  but  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  great  outline  of  a  Christian  society,  and  all 
its  great  and  leading  ordinances,  had  as  yet  preserved  the  same 
ji^ce  and  symmetry  as  in  the  original  fabric  erected  undef  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  apostles  of  Christ*  That  tho 
form  would  remain  entire,  when  the  life  and  spirit  had  almost 
departed,  is  more  than  probable ;  and  also,  that  in  these  citcum* 
stances  forms  and  ceremonies  would  be  too  much  magnified, — 
perhaps  by  many  the  shadow  taken  for  the  substance,  wd  the 
outwsurd  and    visible  sign   confounded  .with  the  inward  and 

■»  Ad  Demethanum.  *  Epi.^t.  ixiii. 
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Spiritual  grace — is  but  analogous  iritii  what  guieraliy  happaa 
in  the  history  of  churches. 

We  arise  from  the  perusal  of  Cyprian,  with  reflactiona  of  the. 
following  nature.  It  is  not^  indeed,  easy  to  estimate  the  proper 
force  of  the  phrases  of  an  ancient  language,  but  we  occaakmally 
obsenre,  in  tibis  father  of  the  church,  a  style  which  is  hardly 
consistent  with  a  clear  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  GoapeL  The 
high-fraught  praises  of  martyrs  and  conifiBasorSy  of  alma  daeds^ 
and  of  the  merits  of  a  single  life,  though  there  were  no  com- 
pulsory vows,  sound  to  us  very  im-evangelical,  aftd  aaivour  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Alexandrian  schooL 

We  cleariy  perceive  the  retention  of  a  strict  moral  discipline, 
with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  notorious  delinquents ;  but  this 
was  far  from  being  sufficient  to  retain  that  purity  whidi  some 
have  demanded  in  the  external  church.  The  parable  of  the 
tares,  and  2  Tim,  ii.  20,  was  then  applied  to  describe  its  state ; 
and  to  attempt  to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  by  human* 
judgment,  is  spoken  of  as  a  sacrilegious  presumption^.  We  find, 
too,  that  in  this  age  of  martyrdom,  to  have  withstood  all  the  trials 
and  tortures  of  confession,  was  not  always  a  safeguard  against 
the  more  common  seductions  of  pride  or  licentiousness*. 

Several  documents  discover,  that  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  the  parity  of  morals  had  much  fcdlen  in  the  Christian 
church,  and,  it  should  seem,  in  exact  proportion  as  the  doctrines 
of  Divine  grace  were  lowered,  and  the  spirituality  of  her  sacred 
ordinances  were  lost  sight  of.    In  the  following  complaint  of 
Cyprian,  much,  doubtless,  must  be  charged  to  the  feelings  of  the 
zc^ous  pastor,  but  it  affords  a  sad  picture  of  the  ccNrruptions  of 
the  external  church,  long  before  it  could  have  been  injured  by 
incorporation  with  the  state*    **  Each  studied  to  increase  his 
]HX>perty ,  and  forgetting  what  believers  actually  did  formerly  under 
the  apostles,  and  ought  always  to  do,  they,  with  the  ardour  of 
insatiable  avarice,  lent  themselves  wholly  to  the  multiplying  of 
their  wealth.    Religious  devotion  was  not  in  the  priests,  nor 
unccHTupted  faith. in  the  ministers ;  in  works  was  no  mercy,  in 
manners,  no  discipline.    Among  the  men  was  the  corrupted 
beard',  among  the  women,  the  painted  countenance — forma 
Jucata; — the  eyes  adulterated  from  the  workmanship  of  God, 
the  hair  falsely  coloured.    Cunning  were  the  frauds  to  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  simple,  crafty  the  stratagems  to  circumvent  the 
tMethren.   They  abstained  not  from  uniting  in  the  bond  of  matri- 

'  Epist  liv.  •  Epist.  xiv. 

^  Some  fashion,  supposed  to  be  a  violation  of  Lev.  xix.  27. 
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numy^  with  infidek,  prostituting  the  members  of  Christ  to  Gen* 
tiles.  Not  only  rash  swearing  was  not  unknown,  but  even  per- 
jury. .  With  swollen  pride  would  they  despise  those  who  were  set 
over  them,  with  envenomed  lips  curse  each  other,  and  with 
obstinate  hatred  separate  one  from  another.  Many  bishops,  who 
ought  to  have  been  for  an  admonition  and  example  to  others, 
despising  the  superintendence  of  divine  things,  bceame  the 
superintendents  of  secular  affairs :  leaving  their  episcopal  seats  — 
catkedras  —  deserting  their  people,  and  wandering  in  other  pro* 
vinces,  they  occupied  themselves  in  some  gainful  business ;  th^ 
cared  not  to  relieve  the  hungry  brethren  in  the  church,  but  to 
accumulate  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  seize  estates  by  fraudulent 
pretences,  and  to  increase  their  wealth  by  multiplied  usury^." 

This  refers  to  the  corrupti<m  in  the  church  before  the  perse- 
cution under  Decius,  which  broke  out  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  and  in  which  the  faithful  saw  and  owned  the  chastening 
judgment  of  God.  No  doubt,  this  awfnl  visitation  in  some 
measure  checked  for  a  time  the  vicious  contagion ;  but  after  a 
season  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed,  contemporary 
writers,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  do  not  afford  a  more 
favourable  picture  of  the  visible  church  in  their  days.  But  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  subjects  of  these  com}ilaints 
were  general,  or  to  be  taken^  notice  of  in  all  parts  of  the  universal 
church ;  still,  they  are  sufficient  to  mark  a  considerable  declen^ 
sion  in  the  piety  and  moral  purity  of  Christians, 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST  PAGAN  PERSECUTION,  AND  THE 
SUBSEQUENT  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  UNDER 
CONSTANTINE,  TO  BE  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  STATE; 
WITH  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  FINAL 
DIVISION    OF  THE  EASTERN    AND  WESTERN   EMPIRES,  AT 

THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    FOURTH    CENTURY. THE    ACE    OP 

ATHANASIUS  AND  AMBROSE. 

SECT.  I. 

In  narrating  the  history  of  the  church  in  the  preceding  cen* 
turies,  we  have  had  little  occasicm  to  dwell  much  upon  the  civil 
histCNry  of  the  state  ;  but  we  are  now  arrived  at  an  era  when  the 

*  DeLapsis. 
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events  of  these  histories  are  much  intermixed,  and  the!  eonoems 
of  the  Christian  reUgion  become  a  prominent  object  in  *  civil 
society,  and  especially  in  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  govern-* 
ment.    The  church,  as  a  visible  society  formed  upon  earth,  has 
hitherto  been  a  body  totally  unconnected  with  the  state ;  held 
together  by  its  own  laws  and  discipline>  and  governed  by  a 
spiritual  authority,  totally  distinct  from  the  rule  of  the  civil 
magistrate.     It  had,  indeed,  ever  been  a  maxim  inculcated  in 
the  church,  from  the  clearest  dictates  of  the  oracles  of  God,  that 
the  most  entire  subjection  and  conscientious  obedience  should  be 
rendered  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state,  as  to  the  ordi* 
nance  of  Qod  ;  and,  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  the  rule 
had  not  been  violated  :  but,  in  the  politics  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  im]^rial  government.  Christians  had  as 
yet  no  other  concern  than  to  learn  whether  they  might  be  per- 
mitted, in  peace,  to  enjoy  their  religious  privileges,  or  mui^  be 
compelled- to  endure  persecution  for  Christ,  arid  •*  all  the  day 
long  be  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  for  his  name  sake." 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Christian  church  had 
grown  to  its  present  extent  and  greatness,  not  only  without  the 
patronage  of  the  civil  government,  but  generally  as  an  object  of 
its  jealousy  and  bitterest  hatred.  The  persecutions  it  had  endured, 
had,  indeed,  at  different  times,  checked  its  growth ;  and  these 
persecutiotis  had  evidently  been  directed  by  a  mysterious  Provi- 
dence, to  winnow  and  to  purify  his  floor.     For  in  the  church,  con- 
sidered as  a  visible  society  on  earth,  as  in  every  other  human 
society  and  body  politic,  there  was  a  perpetual  tendency  to  dege- 
nerate, and  to  fall  below  the  professed  standard,  both  in  faith 
and  manners  ;  and  this  discovered  itself  especially  in  those  inter- 
vals of  peace  and  prosperity,  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the 
Christian  community.     The  more  it  grew  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  and  increased  the  number  of  its  professors,  the  less 
pure  and  spiritual  was  the  society.     Pei^ecutioh  thinned  its  num- 
bers ;  but  the  trial  chastened  its  genuine  surviving  members,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  shewed  the  apostasy  of  the  unsound.     This 
only  prepared  the  church  for  new  victories ;  and  these  again, 
when  achieved,  disclosed  and  nurtured  the  seeds  of  corruption 
within  her.     Still,  however,  she  was  winning  her  way  in  the 
public  estimation ;  her  ordinances  of  a  reasonable  worship,  and 
the  morals  of  her  people,  when  at  the  lowest  ebb,  could  not  but 
appear  in  a  favourable  light,  when  contrasted  with  the  abomi- 
nable idolatries  and  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  heathen  world 
around  her.    The  faithfulness  of  her  martyrs  and  confessors. 
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forciUy  stnick  the  itttehtioa  of  mankind,  and  her  extensive  dia-i 
rities  to  the  poor  were  al¥ray8  a  recommending  grace  ki  the 
church ;  so  that  the  Christian  religion  had  always  a  tendency* 
when  let  alone,  to  spread  its  profession  fer  wider  than  the  actwal 
triumphs  of  her  spiritual  doctiines  over  the  hearts  of  men. 
Hence  her  prodigious  increase,  and  hence  h^  correspondis^  cor^' 
ruption,  as  a  body,  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Such  had  been  the  situation  of  the  church  in  the  former  part  of 
the  last  century ;  much  increased  in  the  numbers  of  her  professors^ 
and  much  deteriorated  in  the  purity  of  her  faith  and  practice.  The 
Decian  persecul^icm  came  tipon  her  about  the  middle  ef  the  cen- 
tury, and  was  acknowledged,  by  her  faithful  pastors,  to  be  a  just 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  her  priests  and  her  people.  There  is 
little  doubt  that,  for  a  time,  this  had  a  good  and  salutary  effect. 
But  a  season  of  longer  prosperity  and  of  public  favour  followed, 
with  little  or  no  interruption,  till  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
church  became  enlarged  beyond  all  former  precedent.  A  crisis 
might  almost  seem  to  be  approaching,  between  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  paganism  and  the  growing  profession  of  Christianity* 

The  consequence  was,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras  and 
revolutions  recorded  in  history.  We  see  at  first  all  the  powers 
and  constituted  authorities  of  the  pagan  world  combined  toge- 
^er,  as  if  it  were  the  last  effort  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  to 
crush,  before  it  should  be  too  late,  the  new  reUgion  which  was 
spreading  so  widely  among  mankind.  The  era  of  martyrs  fol- 
lows. But  it  is  paganism,  and  not  Christianity,  that  receives 
its  death-wound  in  this  contest.  We  perceive,  on  a  sudden,  all 
the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  civilised  world,  as  if  dispos- 
sessed, by  a  stronger  hand,  of  the  demon  of  idolatry  who  actuated 
them,  become  subservient  to  the  external  peace  and  honourable 
maintenance  of  the  religion  which  they  had  been  combined  to 
destroy. 

The  Roman  world  was  at  this  p^od  governed  by  fouf 
princes,  who  shared  the  sovereign  authority.  Dioclesian,  who 
originally  possessed  the  imperial  power,  had  associated  with  him- 
self in  the  dignity  of  Augustus,  Maximian ;  and  each  of  these 
had  nominated  one  to  the  dignity  of  Ceesar :  the  former  nomi- 
nated Oalerius,  the  latter,  Constantius.  Dioclesian,  in  the  first 
part  pf  his  reign,  had  been  very  favourable  to  the  Christians. 
Some  are  described  as  having  employment  about  his  person,  and 
as  having  access,  in  the  character  of  teachers,  to  the  members  of 
the  imperial  families.  The  bishops  of  the  church  are  spoken  of, 
tt  that  period,  as  commanding  great  respect  ajad  reverence  from 
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all  classes.  The  multitudes  of  people  that  flocked  to  their  places 
of  worship^  are  described  as  being  innumerable ;  so  that  the  for*- 
mer  buildings  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  them,  and  wide  and 
spacious  churches  were  erected  in  every  city.  This  prosperous 
state  of  things  had  continued  for  some  time, — "  so  long/'  says 
the  contemporary  historian  Eusebius^  **  as  the  heayenly  hand  of 
God  upheld  and  visited  his  people."  But  this  prosperity,  he 
remarks,  led  to  great  degeneracy.  He  notes  particularly  the 
dissensions  and  schisms  which  arose  among  the  Christians  while 
the  world  was  disposed  to  honour  them,  and  which  deprived  them 
of  the  good  opinion  of  many.  They  exposed  and  abused  one  an- 
other "  with  the  weapons  of  spite  and  sharp  spears  of  opprobrious 
words  :  so  that  they  raised  contentions,  bishop  against  bishop,  and 
people  against  people." — **  Last  of  all,"  continues  the  historian, 
"  when  our  cursed  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  had  reached  to  the 
brim  of  maliciousness,  the  heavy  hand  of  God's  high  judgment, 
after  his  wonted  manner,  began  softly,  by  little  and  little,  to 
visit  us."  The  first  symptoms  of  approaching  judgment,  it 
seems,  was  some  ill  treatment  which  the  Christians  in  the  army 
had  to  endure  from  their  superiors,  on  accoimt  of  their  religion. 
**  But,"  says  Eusebius,  "  we  were  not  at  all  moved  by  these 
things ;  but,  instead  of  seeking  to  avert  the  anger  of  God,  we 
heaped  sin  on  sin,  and  thinking,  like  careless  Epicureans,  that 
God  did  hot  regard,  and  would  never  visit  us  for  our  sins :  and 
they  that  •  appeared  as  our  shepherds,  laying  aside  the  rule  of 
piety,  quarrelled,  and  promoted  divisions  one  against  another, 
and  proceeding  in  mutual  hatred  and  contention  with  an  ambi- 
tion that  differed  little  from  tyranny  itself." 

Such  was  the  description  of  the  Chistian  church,  at  least  of 
some  of  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  it,  when  the  last  persecu- 
tion, under  Dioclesian,  burst  forth  upon  it,  and  executed  the 

vengeance  of  God.  The  old  emperor,  it  is  recorded,  was  incited 
to  this  measure  by  the  enmity  of  the  Csesar  Galerius,  who  was 
instigated  by  the  idolatrous  priests.  With  some  reluctance  he 
yielded  to  his  wishes  ;  but,  at  length,  from  the  accident  of  a  fire 
.which  broke  out  in  his  palace,  and  which  was  industriously 
charged  upon  the  Christians,  Dioclesian  was  brought  over  en- 
tirely to  the  cruel  counsels  of  Galerius^  The  great  church  of 
Nicomedia,  where  the  emperor  resided,  which  is  described  as  an 
edifice  towering  above  the  imperial  palace,  was  regularly  attacked 
by  a*  body  of  the  guards,  who  first  broke  into  it,  and  afterwards 

r 

*  Eusebhi^. 
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lerelled  it  with  the  ground.  The  interior  of  the  church,  when  Uid 
open  by  its  violators,  presented  a  different  scene  from  Christian 
churches  of  a  later  period ;  nothing  was  found  but  the  volumes 
of  the  Scriptures. . 

The  first  edicts  of  the  government  ordered  the  demolition  of 
the  churches,  and  the  burning  of  the  sacred  writings ;  that  those 
who  possessed  any  honour  or  distinction  in  society  should  be 
degraded,  and  all  freedmen  deprived  of  their  liberty.  Next  fol- 
lowed an  edict,  that  all  the  pastors  should  be  thrown  into  prison. 
It  was  then  ordered  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to 
the  heathen  gods.  "  Many  of  the  governors  of  the  church," 
Eusebius  tells  us,  "  endured,  and  that  cheerfully,  most  bitter 
.torments,  shewing  the  examples  of  most  valiant  and  noble  con- 
flicts. Many,  indeed,  fainted  at  the  first  onset,  and  others  were 
overcome  by  extremity  of  sufferings ;  yet  stiU  a  goodly  company 
.was  found  more  than  conquerors  through  Christ  that  loved 
them." 

"It  cannot  be  told  or  expressed  by  the  tongue,"  says  our 
historian,  *'  how  many  and  what  sort  of  martyrs  were  to  be  seen 
throughout  every  city  and  village."  The  torture  endured  by  a 
noble  person  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  one  of  the  highest  offices 
about  the  emperor's  person,  and  who  was  formerly  much  be- 
loved of  him,  is  given  us  by  Eusebius,  as  a  specimen  of  this  per- 
secution, which  raged  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  **  He  was 
publicly  brought  forth,  and  commanded  to  sacrifice.  On  his 
boldly  refusing,  he  was  ordered  to  be  hoisted  up  on  high» 
naked,  and  his  whole  body  to  be  scourged,  and  the  flesh  rent  in 
pieces  with  the  lash  of  the  whip,  till  he  should  be  compelled  to 
yield.  The  afflicted  victim  endured  all  this  till  his  bones  lay  all 
bare."  They  then  poured  vinegar  mixed  with  salt  into  his 
wounds  ;  still  he  remained  constant  in  his  refusal,  and  rejoiced  in 
his  sufferings.  His  tormentors  then  prepared  a  gridiron,  with 
hot  burning  coals,  and  he  was  laid  on  it,  to  be  consumed  over  a 
slow  fire,  so  that  he  might  be  kept  lingering  as  long  as  possible  in 
the  extremity  of  torture.  All  was  in  vain,  —  he  was  faithful  unto 
death.  "  So  valiant  as  you  hear,"  concludes  the  historian, 
"  was,  in  his  martyrdom,  one  of  the  emperor's  pages,  correspond- 
ing to  his  name,  for  he  was  called  Peter."  —  "  And  what  happened 
to  others  was  nothing  inferior." 

I  shall  subjoin  but  one  specimen  more  of  the  persecution  of 

which  Eusebius  ^^'as  himself  an  eye-witness  in   Egypt.     "  No 

speech  can  sufficiently  declare  the  punishments  and  torments 

•ured  by  the  martyrs  throughout  Thebais.    Their  bodies  were 
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torn  in  pieces  by  shells  of  sea-fish  instead  of  the  olaws  of  wild 
beasts.  Other  martyrs  were  torn  asunder  by  trees  bent  from 
their  natural  position,  fastened  to  their  legs,  and  suddenly  let  go. 
Every  method  of  brutal  indecency  was  also  had  recourse  to,  to 
shock  the  constancy  of  the  Christian  women  in  their  martyrdom. 
All  this  mischief  continued  not  a  few  days,  or  a  short  time,  but 
for  many  years.  Sometimes  more  than  ten,  at  other  times  more 
than  twenty,  were  executed ;  at  others  again  thirty,  sixty,  and  erea 
a  hundred  in  one  day,  of  men,  women,  and  very  little  children, 
after  the  bitter  taste  of  various  torments,  were  put  to  death.  I 
myself,  being  then  present  at  an  execution,  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  a  great  multitude,  whereof  some  were  burnt,  others  be* 
headed,  until  the  sword  became  blunt,  and  the  tormentors 
wearied,  so  that  others  took  their  places  in  their  turns.  There  I 
beheld  the  bright  and  noble  countenances,  the  heavenly  courage 
and  boldness  of  those  who  built  their  faith  on  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.  As  soon  as  sentence  was  pronounced  and  judgment 
given  upon  these,  others  stood  forth  and  presented  themselves 
at  the  bar,  and  made  confession  of  their  faith,  and,  after  en- 
during every  speeies  of  torture,  received  with  cheerfulness  the 
final  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and,  placing  their  trust  in  God, 
Joyfully  sung  hymns  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving,  even  to  the 
last  gasp.^^ 

These  extracts,  from  a  contemporary  and  an  eye-witness, 
may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  Uiat  last  pagan  persecution, 
which,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  successively,  raged  with  more 
or  less  violence,  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  world,  against  the 
followers  of  Christ.  "  It  was  a  persecution  more  systematically 
planned,  and  more  artfully  conducted,  than  those  which  Chris- 
tians had  ever  known.  Indeed,  victory  at  first  shewed  itself  in 
favour  of  the  persecutors,  and  Christianity  seemed  to  be  near  at 
an  end^" 

But  how  difierent  was  the  actual  result !  Ood  was  at  this 
time  preparing  for  himself  a  protector  of  his  afflicted  church,  in 
one  of  the  imperial  family.  This  was  Constantine,  the  son  of 
the  Caesar  Constantius,  whom  God  raised  up  like  another  Cyrus, 
and  prospered  his  arms  to  the  conquest  of  all  his  competitors, 
.that  he  might  liberate  and  reinstate  his  dispersed  and  persecuted 
people. 

Constantius,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  administering  the 
distant  province  of  Britain ;  he  had  ever  been  favourable,  as  fistr 

*  Miiner.    Clearly  symbolised  by  the  Fifth  Seal,  Rev.  vi,  9,  &c. 
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MS  hd  ooiild  interfere,  towards  the  ChristianB*.  *  It  is  said  that, 
when  the  Kirders  had  been  received  for  the  discharge,  of  aO 
.Christians  in.  the  public  employ >  he  assembled  those  of  them 
that  wsre  his  attendants,  and  laid  before  them  the  altematiTe  of 
foraaking  their  religion  or  quitting  his  service.  To  their  no 
small  surprise,  he  detained  those  who.  were  faithful  to  their  God, 
and  dismissed  the  rest.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  arrest 
jentirely  this  persecution,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  St.  Alban, 
,the  proto-martyr  of  Britain,  fell.  Constantius  died  at  York, 
A.  D.  306.  His  son,  who  was  at  that  time  serving,  as  a  kind  of 
Postage,  in  the  army  of  Galerius,  made  his  escape  with  dilHculty, 
on  hearing  the  news  of  his  father's  iUoess,  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  him  on  his  death-bed.  He  soon  shewed  himself  the 
protector  of  the  Christians.  The  lives  of  the  chief  persecutors 
terminated  in  a  manner  so  remarkable^  that  the  men  of  that 
generation  seemed  to  have  acknowledged  the  visible  interference 
of  Heaven.  Within  a  short  period,  Dioclesian,  in  his  retreat, 
was  seized  with  a  disease  which  deprived  him  of  his  senses. 
Maximian  also  retired  from  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  met  with 
:a  disgraceful  death.  Galerius,  smitten  with  a  horrible  disease, 
relented  in  his  persecution,  permitted  the  Christians  to  rebuild 
.their  churches,  and  asked  their  prayers,  as  his  competitor, 
Licinius,  had  already  done.  '*  So  amazingly  were  affairs  now 
changed,  that  the  contending  emperors  courted  the  favour  of 
the  poor  persecuted  Christians^."  The  death  of  Galerius  Maxi- 
min,  whom  Eusebius  calls  the  **  ring-leader  in  the  persecution," 
was  very  remarkable  and  very  shocking,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance, as  it  would  appear,  to  that  of  Herod  Agrippa,  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  **  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote 
Jiim,  and  he  was  eaten  with  worms." 

A  sight,  visibly  marking  the  interposition  of  God,  in  which 
way  soever  it  may  be  regarded,  next  arrests  our  attehtion, —  a 
jloman  emperor  marching  under  the  banners  of  the  cross !  — 
Constantino  proceeding  from  the  west  to  the  deliverance  of 
Home  from  the  tyrant  Maxentius. 

What  induced  Con^ntinc  to  assume  these  banners,  and  to 
patronise  the  Christians,  has  been  matter  of  frequent  discussion. 
We  have  his  own  account,  as  related  by  himself  to  Eusebius, 
and  attested  by  an  oath ;  and  it  seems  as  extraordinary,  as  the 
miiBcle  related,  to  reject  it  on  the  supposition  that  so  great  and 
sudden  was  the  change  of  men's  minds  every  where,  that  the 

'  Milner.    Euseb.  Vita  Coostaot 
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eihperor  inyiented  the'stoiy  from  poHtical  motit^,  aiid  swore  to 
its  troth  in  his  old  age. 

Eusefaius  describes   him  as  having   at  first   adopted    his 
father's  views  of  religion,  who,  discarding  the  pagan  deities,  had 
addressed  his  prayers  **  to  the  only  true  God,  the  Governor  of 
all  things/'-^ but  without  any  reference,  as  it  appears,  to  Reve- 
lation, or  to  the  Christians.     Constantine  imitated  his  example, 
and,  as  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army,  there  appeared  to 
him  in  the  sky,  soon  after  the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian,  the 
bright  figure  of  a  cross,  bearing  this  •  inscription,  "  In   hoc 
viNCE,"  "  By  this  conquer.'*    He  described  himself  as  having 
seen  an  appearance  of  Christ,  in  a  vision  at  night,  enforcing 
the  assumption  of  this  banner.     He  was  at  this  time  .  not 
distinctly  acquainted  vrith  Christ  and  his  religion;    but  he 
resolved  to  worship  that  God  only  who  had  appeared  unto  him. 
He  immediately  sent  for  priests  and  religious  men  of  that  reli- 
gion, and  inquired  of  them  who  this  God^was,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  sign  of  the  cro^.     He  learned  from  them  that  Christ, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  his  vision,  was  **  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  and  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  which  appeared  unto 
him,  was  a  token  and  trophy  of  immortality,  and  of  the  victory 
which  Christ  had  gained  orer  death.'*    Accordingly,  he  as* 
sumed  the  cross  as  the  standard  of  his  armies ;  and,  from  that 
time,  became  a  careful  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  con^ 
stantly  about  him  ministers  and  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion,  whom   he  consulted,  and  in  the  efficacy   of  whose 
prayers  he  had  much  confidence. 

His  arms  were  blessed  with  extraordinary  success  against  all 

his  competitors.      The   last   remnants  of  paganism,  with  it» 

priests  and  augurs,  assembled  around  Licinius,  and  assured  him, 

by  their  oracles,  of  his  success  against  the  enemy  of  the  gods ; 

but  the  champions  of  the  cross  prevailed,  and  Constantine 

became  sole  emperor  of  the  Roman  world.     His  edicts  restored 

to  the  Christians  their  forfeited  estates,  and  to  the  church  her 

public  property  and  lands.    They  who  had  been  banished  were 

recalled,  and  liberty  was  granted  to  those  who  had  been  cast  into 

prison.     Among  the  public  property  thus  restored  to  the  church, 

was  the  burying-ground  of  the  martyrs;  and  the  church  was 

declared  to  be  the  heir  of  the  martyrs  who  had  died  without 

relatives.     Christian  churches  were  erected  every  where  at  the 

public  expense,  or  by  individuals  excited  by  the  example  of  the 

emperor;  and  many  bishops  and  private  Christians  were  advanced 

to  wealth  and  honour  by  his  munificence. 
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The  state  in  which  Constantine  found  the  Christian  church, 
which  he  took  under  his  patronage,  was  £Bur  from  being  fayour- 
able;  all  their  sufferings  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
and  animosities  of  Christians  among  themselves.  The  conduct 
of  some  of  the  body,  his  biographer  informs  us,  was  sufficient  to 
have  prejudiced  the  emperor  altogether  against  the  new  reUgion  he 
had  embraced.  It  appears  that  the  affairs  of  the  church  re- 
quired the  interposition  of  a  powerful  umpire,  to  settle  its  con- 
tentions,  and  to  curb  the  injurious  restlessness  of  the  turbulent, 
as  much  as  it  needed  the  sword  of  a  deliverer,  to  rescue  it  fix>m 
the  oppression  of  its  persecutors. 

Constantine  certainly  seems  to  have  acted  at  first  with  great 
temper  and  moderation,  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the  latter 
capacity  ;•  '*  as  if,"  says  Eusebius,  **  Grod  had  ordained  him 
universal  bishop."  And  this  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  that 
yisitorial  power  which  Christian  princes  have  since  claimed,  and 
exercised  in  the  concerns  of  the  church.  The  fact  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  abuses  of  this  authority  haying  been  always  in  exer- 
cise, becomes  a  very  palpable  object  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  church,  and  has  led  many  zealous  churchmen,  of  different  deno- 
minations, to  deprecate  all  such  interference  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity, or  of  the  civil  power,  under  what  form  soever,  as  not  congenial 
with  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the  church.  But  it  may 
be  questioned,  when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  external 
church  from  this  era  to  the  present  time,  what  would  have  been 
the  comparative  evils  of  any  other  system.  Some  will  see  a 
providential  dispensation  in  this  change  in  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment; and,  in  the  turbulent  and  revolutionary  scenes  which 
follow,  will  ascribe  the  preservation  of  the  church,  as  a  public 
body,  to  this  patronage  of  the  civil  powers.  And  they  may 
refer  with  truth  to  the  precedents  of  ancient  times,  when  God 
stirred  up  the  princes  of  his  people,  not  only  to  defend  them 
from  their  external  enemies,  but  to  reform  and  regulate,  according 
to  law,  the  abuses  and  irregularities  which  had  crept  into  the 
sacred  services  of  his  temple,  and  existed  among  his  priests  and 
Levites. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  imperial  patronage  was  highly 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  enlargement  of  the  Christian 
church;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Christians  of  those 
days  saw,  in  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  under  Constantine,  in 
their  sudden  deliverance  from  the  most  abject  depression  to  a 
state  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  in  the  prostration  of  all  the 

vers  of  pagan  darkness,  which  had  so  long  governed  the 
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worU;  the  folfilinent  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Sixth  Seal,  in  dM 
Revelation,  chap.  vi.  12,  Sec.,  and  of  the  prophetic  symbol,   * 
Rev.  xii.  7,  where  Michael  and  his  angels  fight; — ''  and  the 
dragon  and  his  angels  fight  and  prevail  not;  neither  is  their 
place  found  any  more  in  the  heavens.'' 

Those  who  lived  to  see  the  consequences  of  this  revolution, 
and  knew  the  nature  of  the  real  triumphs  of  the  cross,  would, 
it  is  true,  receive  a  disappointment  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  to  .  rebuild  the 
sacred  city  and  temple.  There  is,  however,  still  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  establishment  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  by  Con- 
stantine,  after  he  had  triumphed  over  the  protectors  of  pagan- 
ism, was,  indeed,  in  the  view  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  in  the 
passages  referred  to ;  but  that  this  fulfilment  was  only  typical 
of  a  greater  change  to  come  to  pass  hereafler,  to  which  the 
language  of  the  prediction,  in  its  full  amount,  properly 
belongs  ^. 

SECT.  II. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  little  that  is  lefl  us  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  church  at  this  time.  Before  the  persecution  had 
altogether  ceased,  a  shameful  scene  was  disclosed  in  the 
principal  church  of  Africa,  from  which  originated  a  new  sect  of  • 
Christians,  called  the  Donatists.  Ceecilian  had  been  regularly 
chosen  bishop  of  Carthage,  according  to  the  received  custom 
of  the  times ;  but  a  party  had  been  formed  in  opposition  to 
this  appointment,  at  the  head  of  which  was  one  Donatus,  a 
schismatic  before  this  time,  and  Lucilla,  a  rich  lady,  long 
too  great  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  religion  she  pro- 
fessed. The  party  had  sufficient  interest  to  assemble  seventy 
bishops  of  Carthage,  in  order  to  depose  Csecilian.  Without 
being  able  to  allege  any  lawful  impediment,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people,  they  elected  a  servant 
of  the  factious  lady,  who  had  divided  large  sums  of  money 
among  them*.  This  affords  us  a  sad  view  of  the  corruption  of 
the  Christian  body,  before  it  could  be  spoiled  by  the  patronage 
of  princes  and  emperors ;  and  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind,  that  the  influence  of  private  authority  or  riches,  with  the 
domineering  of  party  spirit,  had  been  more  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Christians  of  these  days,  than  even  that  inter- 

»  See  "  The  Second  Advent  of  Christ,"  by  the  Author  of  this  Ilbtory. 
*  Milfier  and  Fleury. 
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ftftnce  in  their  affiuis,  which  Conslantiiie  and  hia 
took  upon  themselves. 

llie  emperor,  to  remove  this  scandal  from  the  religion  whidi 
he  had  so  lately  begun  to  favour,  directed  that  Cipcilian,  with 
ten  bishops  of  each  party^  should  appear  before  a  synod  at 
Rome,  to  be  held  by  Miltiades,  the  bishop  of  that  see.  Csecilian 
was  confirmed  in  his  government,  but  the  Donatists  long  con- 
tinued, at  least  many  of  them,  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian 
name. 

But  a  heresy  began,  at  this  time,  to  disturb  the  unity  of  the 
church,  which  was  of  far  more  important  and  extensive  conse- 
quences. It  did  not  originate  in  any  dispute  about  local  inte- 
rests or  partiaUties,  or  the  externals  of  church  discipline,  but 
was  aimed  at  a  vital  principle  of  revealed  religion.  And  what- 
ever charity  may  believe  and  hope  of  many  sects,  who,- though 
they  violated  the  external  unity  of  the  church,  still  maintained 
all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  faith,  we  cannot  now  hesitate  to 
say,  without  respect. to  character  or  actions,  there  were  men 
"  privily  bringing  in  danmable  doctrines,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them." 

The  heresy  which  these  reflections  concern,  was  Arianism, 
so  called  from  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria.  The  scheme 
of  doctrine  on  which  it  was' founded,  denied  the  godhead  of  the 
Redeemer.  If  it  exalted  him  far  above  all  other  creatures,  yet  it 
affirmed  him  to  be  only  a  created  being ;  if  it  left  him  the  title  of 
God,  it  represented  him  as  neither  co-equal,  nor  co-essential, 
nor  co-eternal  with  the  Deity. 

This   doctrine  was  not  indeed  new   in   the  annals  of  the 
church.    As  we  have  seen,  all  the  ancient  Gnostic  heretics 
maintained  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  something  less 
than  God ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  age,  there  had  appeared  those 
who  taught  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  or  a  deified  man.     But  all 
these  heretics  had  made  little  impression;    the  voice  of  the 
Hniversal  church  was  raised  against  them;   and  in  no  respect 
does  the  primitive  church  appear,  upon   the  page  of  history, 
more  *'  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the  truth,"  than  in  supporting 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ.   We  may  truly  say  of  her,  in  her  greatest  declension,  that 
9he  '*  could  not  bear"  any  doctrine  that  seemed  to  deny  the 
true  deity  of  the  Son  of  God.     But  at  the  time  when  ArianisQ^ 
arose,  if  the  pestilence  was  not  of  itself  stronger,  the  predisposing 
causes  in  the  body  of  the  church  to  receive  the  infection,  were 
far  greater;   insomuch  that  the  plague,  which  at  first  spread 
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over  Alezandrin  and  Egypt,  ootwithslaiidlog  the  pirc«ii&Mis^ 
taken  by  the  aoond  party  of  the  ehoieh,  IhieaCened,  at  one 
time^  her  entire  extinction. 

This  certainly  affords  an  additional  proof,  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  these  times  was  more  in  form  than  in  substance,  in 
regard  to  a  great  multitude  of  its  profesaors ;  because  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  as  spiritually  taught  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  quickened  sinner,  are  esaentially  and  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  divixuty. 
The  spiritual  Christian  is  in  no  danger  of  listening  to  doctrines 
which,  allowedly,  lessen  the  dignity  of  his  Redeemer.  The 
philosophical  school  of  Alexandria,  Origen  and  his  disciples, 
have  been  charged  with  paving  the  way  for  Arianism;  and 
probably  with  truth :  not  more,  howev^,  by  their  philosophical 
mode  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  by  their 
undermining  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  of  grace;  so  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  *'  the  medicine  of  life/'  they  ren- 
dered a  correct  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer's  person  of  less 
importance,  and  more  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  an  object 
for  the  inquiry  of  learned  leisure. 

In  their  philosophical  disquisitions  respecting  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  person  of  the  Son  to  tlie  person  of  the 
Father,  some  of  them  certainly  held  a  language  that  savoured 
of  some  inequality ;  but  the  Platonists,  who  were  orthodox, 
would  have  denied  it  in  any  thing  except  what  r^ateid  to  a 
pergonal  difference.  With  respect  to  all  essential  properties, 
they  maintained,  not  only  that  the  QoKThead  in  die  Three 
Persons  was  all  one,  but  that  the  whole  Three  Persons  are  co- 
eternal  together  and  co-equal ;  so  that,  if  the  ancient  tradition 
concerning  the  Godhead,  preserved  in  the  school  of  Plato,  had 
stood  its  ground,  Arianism,  at  least,  could  never  have  raised  its 
head*. 

Arius  had  many  followers,  in  particular  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  who  still  patronised  the  heretic,  thqugh  he  had 
been  deposed  from  the  priesthood  by  his  own  bishop,  in  a 
synod  which  he  had  assembled  for  that  purpose.  Gr^t  and 
very  serious  dissensions  arose  in  many  places,  to  the  sad 
exposure  of  the  want  of  all  religion  in  both  parties,  as  Eusebius 
the  historian  expresses  it :  "  Bishops  were  opposed  to  bishops ; 
the  people  tumultuously  killing  one  another,  like  a  swarm  of 
gnats  fighting  in  the^ir*.*'    The  emperor  was  muoh  grieved  at 

'  See  Bishop  Horsley's  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley.  •  A'ita  Const. 
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hearing  these  scandalous  divisions ;  and  whether  he  really 
thought  so,  or  was  misinformed  respecting  the  natare  of  the 
controyersy,  he  considered  it  as  a  trifling  question,  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  breach  of  unity  on  either  side.  When  he  was  better 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  or,  at  least,  of  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  it  by  the  faithful,  he  saw  it  right  to  sum- 
mon a  general  council  of  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  worid ; 
and  accordingly,  upwards  of  three  hundred  prelates,  besides  a 
multitude  of  the  inferior  orders,  assembled  at  Nice,  or  Nicsea^,  in 
Bithynia.  The  chief  person  who,  in  this  famous  council,  ap- 
peared on  the  side  of  the  Arians,  was  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia, 
beforcHiamed ;  on  the  other  side  is  mentioned  the  since  cele- 
brated Athanasius,  then  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
who,  by  the  able  support  which  he  gave  to  his  bishop  on  this 
occasion,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  future  fame.  The  emperor 
sat  as  moderator  in  this  venerable  assembly,  many  of  whose 
members  bore,  in  their  mutilated  persons,  the  evidences  of  their 
faithfulness  in  the  late  persecution  ^.  Of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bishops  who  had  assembled,  five  only  were  found  to 
side  with  Anus.  The  Arians  themselves  claim,  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  present,  no  more  than  twenty-two' ;  a  suffi- 
cient testimony  of  the  orthodoxy  of  that  generation  on  the 
article  of  the  Saviour's  divinity.  This  great  majority  determined 
the  emperor,  who,  it  is  plain,  had  been  previously  deceived  by 
the  Arians,  at  least  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  their  opinions.' 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  their  patron,  it  should  be  observed,  was 
bishop  of  the  city,  where  he  occasionally  resided.  Eusebius 
the  historian,  though  no  Arian,  was  one  of  those  Platonists  who 
had  inculcated  a  lower  conception  of  the  eternal  godhead  of  the 
Son,  and  leaned  too  much  towards  the  Arian  party,  itosius, 
bishop  of  Corduba,  in  Spain,  was  another  whom  tiie  emperor 
particularly  respected,  and  had  already  employed  as  his  agent  in 
this  business :  his  soundness  in  the  ancient  faith  was  well 
known ;  and,  as  his  opinion  was  that  of  a  vast  majority,  Con- 
stantine  committed  to  him  the  drawing  up  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council,  which  were  to  be  subscribed  as  the  faith  of  the  catholic 
church. 

All  the  great  churches,  it  appears,  had  their  symbols  ot 
creeds,  short  confessions  of  faith  for  the  use  of  those  who  were 
admitted  to  baptism,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  church. 
These  creeds    contained    the    same    fundamentals,    but    they 

^  A.D.  325.  '  Theodoret.  *  See  Milner. 
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were  couched  in  different  language,  influenced  rttf  mneh  hy  the 
circumstances  of  the  respectiTe  churches ;  having  been- framed 
to  supply  an  explicit  test  against  the  existing  schemes  of  false 
doctrines  with  which  their  faith  had  been  tried.  The  creed  of 
the  church  of  Rome  was  nearly  that  which  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  '*  the  Apostles'  Creed."  It  was  certainly  very  ancient, 
nor  had  that  part  of  the  world  been  as  yet  much  perplexed  with 
the  more  subtle  heresies  of  the  East  and  of  Alexandria.  Its 
declaration  concerning  God  and  his  Son,  —  **  I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker^f  heaven  and  earth ;  and  in  Jesus- 
Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord," — was  sufficient  to  attest  the 
ancient  faith ;  because,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  their 
immediate  successors,  the  Gnostic  sects,  who  denied  the  proper 
Godhead  of  the  Son, — though  they  held  him  to  be  more  than 
human,  —  denied  that  the  Father  was  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
They  taught  that  Christ  was  only  one  of  many  emanations  from 
the  Deity ;  so  that  to  confess  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning 
"  the  only  Son  of  the  Almighty  Father,"  and  that  he  was  '*  con- 
ceived of  the 'Holy  Ghost,  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  Itc* 
was  a  sufficient  test  of  a  right  faith. 

But  in  other  churches,  in  the  East  especially,  as  new  errors 
arose,  a  more  full  and  explicit  language  had  been  adopted  to 
guard  against  the  new  perversions  of  the  truth.  The  bishop  of 
Rome,  Silvester,  on  account  of  his  extreme  -old  age,  was  not' 
present  at  the  Nicean  council.  Indeed,  the  creed  offered  to  its 
consideration  appeared  better  adapted  to  meet  the  present  ques- 
tion, than  the  Roman.  It  was  that  used  in  the  church  of  Ce- 
sarea,  and  presented  by  their  bishop  Eusebius,  the  historian. 
That  part  sJone  was  the  object  of  consideration,  which  treated 
of  the  Son  of  God  ;  it  is  given  by  Eusebius  as  follows  :  ''  We 
believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of 
God,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the  only-be* 
gotten  Son,  the  first  begotten  of  all  creatures,  begotten  of  God 
the  Father  before  all  worlds,  by  whom  all  things  were  made," 
&c.  "  This  faith,"  he  says,  "  we  received  of  the  bishops  our 
predecessors,  both  when  we  were  catechised,  as  also  when  we 
were  signed  with  the  seal  of  baptism  :  "  —  "  this  we  believed 
being  priest"  —  "  this  we  preached  being  bishop." 

It  was,  however,  well  known  to  the  fathers  of  the  synods 
that  the  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  by  their  inyention  of  a 
secondary  Godhead,  created  or  begotten  by  the  Supreme  Being, 
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eould  easily  accommodate  the  language  of  the  Creed  to  their 
own  scheme  of  doctrine.  The  council,  therefore,  mainly  in- 
sisted upon  the  addition  of  the  clause,  "  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father/'  Eusebius  hesitated  at  receiving  the  clause,  though 
he  admitted  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  many  ancient  bishops  and 
Y^ters.  In  truth,  as  the  phrase — "  of  one  substance" — was  then 
understood,  it  impugned  his  own  opinions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Arians,  —  if,  as  is  represented,  he  held  a  distinction  of 
essence  between  the  self-existing  Jehovah  and  his  everlasting 
Son,  even  as  to  his  superior  nature  by  which  he  was  God. 
The  clauses — "  very  God  of  very  God  ^  begotten,  not  made," 
were  also  put  into  the  form  of  faith  signed  by  the  council.  An 
anathema  was  pronounced  against  the  following  doctrines  — 
**  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,"  or 
V  that  he  did  not  exist  before  he  was  made ;  because  he  was 
made  out  of  nothing,  or  of  another  substance  or  essence." 

The  doctrines  of  Arius  were  now  denounced  by  the  emperor 
as  damnable ;  his  books  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  to  be 
delivered  up  and  burnt,  and  himself  was  banished  to  Illyricum. 
The  bishops  of  the  party  were  deposed  from  their  sees,  and  sent 
ipto  exile ;  but  all  of  them,  except  two,  recanted  and  were 
festored, — evidently  not  in  sincerity  ;  for,  by  the  artifice  of  alter- 
ing, in  the  Greek  language,  a  single  letter  in  the  expression  of 
**  c^e  substance,"  they  rendered  it — *'  of  a  like  substance."  They 
apqpear  to  have  had  many  favourers  among  the  great,  in  particu- 
lar, Constantia,  a  favourite  sister  of  the  emperor ;  and,  by  various 
means  and  artful  contrivances,  they  managed  to  stand  their 
ground  for  a  time,  and  at  length  obtained  the  ascendant.  The 
council  of  Nice,  however,  though  it  did  not  immediately  answer 
^e  purpose  of  its  assembling,  providentially  afforded  that  com- 
plete testimony  to  the  ancient  faith,  respecting  the  true  and 
supreme  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer,  which  recalled  at  length  the 
imiversal  church  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth, -and  to  an 
entire  acquiescence  in  its  decrees,  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy 
on  this  point  of  doctrine. 

A  circumstance  worth  transcribing,  is  related  by  Socrates. 
Constantino,  whose  anxious  wish  was  unanimity,  had  summoned 

'  The  phraae,  "  very  God  of  very  God,"  completely  cut  off  the  error  of  the 
8emi-Arians,  or  High  Arians,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  They  would  admit 
ttet  Christ,  M  to  his  supenomatuFe,  was  God  ofGod,  or  God  ofvery  God;  but 
that  he  was  the  true  and  very  God,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father  was,  ^y 
wcNild  deny. 
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U>  the  council  Acesius^  bishop  of  the  Qathari  or  Novatians. 
The  emperor  demanded  whether  he  assented  to  the  same  faith 
which  the  rest  subscribed.  His  answer  was :  "  The  council  has 
concluded  and  decreed  no  new  thing ;  for  I  have  learned  of  old, 
that  even  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  apostles'  time,  the 
same  faith  was  retained."  When  Constantino  demanded,  why 
he  separated  from  the  church,  he  referred  to  the  circumstances 
that  had  happened  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  advanced  an 
ancient  canon, ''  that  such  as  after  baptism,  through  frailty  of 
the  flesh,  had  fallen  into  that  kind  of  sin  which  Holy  Scripture 
termed  the  sin  unto  death — which  they  applied  to  the  lapsed  in 
persecution  —  should  not  be  partakers  of  the  holy  mysteries, 
but  exhorted  only  unto  repentance ;  and  that  they  should  wait 
for  remission  of  sins  to  proceed,  not  of  the  priests,  but  of  God 
himself,  who,  being  of  sufficient  power,  can  remit  it."  The 
emperor  is  said  to  have  replied,  '*  Take  a  ladder,  Acesius,  and 
climb  up  to  heaven  alone." 

This  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicean 
fathers  ^  They  settled  also,  by  a  decree,  the  time  for  cele- 
brating Easter,  still  a  matter  of  great  contention.  The  mode 
then  practised,  of  ordaining  to  the  ministry,  seems  discoverable 
from  a  reference  made  to  the  eligibility  of  certain  persons  at 
Alexandria :  it  is  said,  '^  If  he  be  found  worthy,"  (by  the  clergy,) 
■  *  and  the  people  choose  him,  and  the  bishop  consent  and  con- 
firm his  election."  Some  symptoms  of  a  future  corruption,  the 
''  forbidding  to  marry,"  is  discoverable  even  in  this  synod ;  but 
the  question,  that  the  clergy,  on  pretence  of  leading  a  holier  life, 
should  repudiate  their  wives,  was  strongly  reprehended^.  What 
will  strike  us  more  is,  that  the  practice  of  usury,  or  taking  inte- 
rest, is  forbidden  to  the  clergy,  and  their  translation  from  one 
city  to  another.  The  strictness  of  discipline,  however,  was  far 
from  being  wholly  relaxed ;  apostates  who  sought  reconciliation 
with  the  church,  were  to  continue  three  years  among  the  audi- 
tory, and  to  prostrate  themselves  during  seven  years  ^.  The 
canons  and  determinations  of  the  bishops,  in  their  public  con- 
sistories, were  confirmed  by  imperial  authority^.  Vows  of 
virginity  were  now  greatly  esteemed.  Constantine,  says  his  bio- 
grapher, greatly  respected  the  virgins  who  had  taken  on  them 

'  From  a  perusal  of  the  work  of  Novatian  on  the  Trinity,  I  am  led  to  infer 
that  Acesius,  and  the  Cathari  of  this  age,  were  sounder  in  this  article  of  the  fiiith, 
than  ihe  founder  of  their  sect.  His  scheme,  I  conceive,  would  be  termed  High 
Arianism. 

■  Socrates.  '  Fleury.  *  Vita  Const. 
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their  vows ;  he  believed  that  the  Spirit  of  Crod  dwelt  in  their 
minds. 

The  emperor  was  at  this  time  employed  in  erecting  a  new 
metropolis  for  his  empire ;  a  measure  replete  with  important  conse- 
quences to  the  future  situation  of  the  church  and  of  the  Roman 
world .  The  ancient  Byzantium,  most  beautifully  and  conveniently 
situated  on  the  Bosphorus,  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  Christian 
churches  being  substituted  for  heathen  temples.  This  city, 
called  Constantinople,  after  his  own  name,  became  the  residence 
of  the  emperor's  government ;  it  withdrew  from  the  ancient 
ci^ital  great  numbers  of  her  principal  inhabitants,  and  disman- 
"ded  her  of  aU  her  grandeur  and  dominion ;  so  that  Rome  seemed 
to  become,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  provincial  town.  She  was 
still,  however,  supported  by  the  greatness  of  her  name ;  and  this 
removal  of  the  imperial  residence  became,  in  after  ages,  one 
great  cause  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  bishop  beyond  all 
his  fellows. 

Constantine  continued  to  erect  churches  in  various  parts  of 
his  dominions,  especially  in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  which 
now  was  becoming  an  object  of  fond  and  superstitious  reverence 
to  the  Christian  world.  In  this  he  was  much  aided  by  the 
devotion  of  his  mother  Helena.  Visions  and  revelations  were 
now  in  fashion  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  no  true  vision  or  reve 
lation  had  brought  Constantine  to  patronise  the  faith  his  pr^e- 
cessors  had  destroyed,  for  the  lying  spirit,  and  the  superstitious 
fancy  of  man,  often  mimic  the  work  of  God  in  its  dispensations 
which  are  actually  going  on.  Helena,  called  as  she  supposed  by 
a  vision,  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  which  she  found  *'  an  heap  of 
stones  ^"  A  temple  of  Venus  occupied  the  reputed  spot  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  attendants  of  Helena,  in  digging  be- 
neath its  foundations,  contrived  to  find  three  crosses,  with  the 
tablet  on  which  Pilate  had  written  ''  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
king  of  the  Jews."  But  a  great  doubt  perplexed  the  empress, 
which  of  the  three  crosses  was  that  on  which  our  Lord  had  .been 
crucified.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  devised  an  expedient, 
which  we  should  have  thought  had  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity 
of  the  relic-finders  in  subsequent  ages.  He  produced  a  woman 
who  was  affected  with  a  g^evous  disease ;  the  crosses  were  seve- 
rally laid  upon  her,  the  first  two  without  effect ;  the  third  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  her  cure.  This,  of  course,  was  the  true 
cross.    A  magnificent  church  was  erected  over  the  sepulchre^ 

'  Socrates. 
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half  of  the  cross  was  placed  in  a  silver  chesty  and  half  of  the 
precious  relic  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
nails  that  had  fastened  the  body  of  the  Saviour ;  for  they  also 
were  found,  in  thei  sepulchre.  The  relics  were  received  as  a 
sacred  palladium,  securing  the  safety  of  the  city  and  of  the 
emperor's  person.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  said  t^f  worshiping  them ; 
but  we  plainly  perceive  how  rapidly  superstition  was  growing  in 
the  church. 

Hdena  built  another  church  at  Bethlehem,  and  is  much 
celebrated  for  her  devotions  and  charities :  it  is  particularly 
said  that  she  would  invite  the  dedicated  virgins  to  her  table,  and 
wait  upon  them  herself.  She  died  at  the  age  of  fourscore. 
That  her  piety  was  not  sincere,  it  is  not  for  man  to  judge ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  she  met  with  such  miserable  and 
superstitious  guides  in  religion?  The  contemporary  historians 
do  not  scruple,  indeed,  to  assert,  that  the  religion  of  many  was 
a  designing  hypocrisy,  and  that  the  emperor  too  easily  suffered 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon^.  They  also  plainly  mark  the  arti- 
fice of  the  devil,  in  sowing  discord  among  the  professors  of  the 
Christian  faith,  in  this  too  happy  season  of  the  church's  pros- 
perity *.  Christianity  was,  however,  much  extended,  not  only 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  but  also  among  the  barbarians 
of  the  north,  over  whom  Constantine  had  been  victorious.  In 
Iberia  also,  and  in  middle  India,  the  Qospel  was  introduced. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  former  are  described  as  a  nation  border- 
ing on  the  Euxine  sea ;  but,  whether  by  the  latter  are  meant  the 
people  of  Hindostan,  or  those  of  the  south-east  of  Africa,  is 
perhaps  uncertain.  In  both  these  cases,  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  is  ascribed  to  the  residence  of  Christian  captives 
amongst  them.  Miriaicles  are  related ;  with  what  truth,  as  it  is 
unimportant  for  us  to  know,  so  is  it  difficult  for  us  to  establish  from 
the  credulous  historians  of  the  times.  To  how  late  a  period  in- 
stances of  true  miracles,  wrought  in  particular  circumstances  by 
the  power  of  God,  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  his  religion,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  But  the  multitude  of  lying  wonders  which  now 
began  to  be  imposed  on  a  superstitious  and  most  credulous  age, 
and  the  many  foolish  and  erroneous  purposes  for  which  these 
miracles  are  asserted  to  have  been  performed,  entirely  destroy  all 
the  credibility  of  their  relaters  in  the  view  of  posterity. 

Anthony,  the  moak^  who  retired  to  the  deserts  of  Egypt> 

0  '  Euscb.  Vit.  Conn.  ^  Socratei. 
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and  set  the  first,  or,  at  least,  the  most  famous  example  of  the 
anchorite  superstition,  and  whose  fabulous  combats  with  the 
devil,  and  wonderful  miracles,  are  equal  to  any  thing  found  in 
more  modem  times,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day.  ''  The  age 
of  Constantine  was  productive,"  says  Socrates,  ''  of  great  and 
extraordinary  men ;  Ibut  among  the  good  ^eat,  tares  are  accus- 
tomed to  grow/'  He  particularly  refers  to  the  Manichean 
heretics,  who  originated,  a  little  before  this  time,  with  Manes. 
This  heretic  at  first  appeared  in  Egypt,  where  he  propagated  his 
(pinions,  which  formed  a  sect  that  endured  for  many  ages.  The 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics,  of  the  two  independent  prin- 
ciples of  good  and  evil,  was  their  fundamental  principle ;  to 
^^ch  they  added  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  concerning 
the  transmigration  of  souls, — if,  indeed,  all  was  not  derived 
firom  the  same  source,  the  ancient  eastern  philosophy. 

The  church  of  Christ,  however,  was  most  of  all  concerned, 
in  these  times,  with  the  progress  of  Arianism,  which  threatened 
speedily  to  root  out  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  or  to  subject  its 
faithful  professors  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  pagan  persecution. 

Athanasius,  the  great  champion  for  the  ancient  fiiith,  was, 
soon  after  the  council  of  Nice,  elected  to  the  bishopric  of  Alex- 
andria ;  but  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who,  with  his  friends,  had 
outwardly  conformed  to  the  faith,  was  advancing  himself  much 
in  the  emperor's  favour,  and  used  every  endeavour  to  undennine 
the  truth,  and  to  create  a  personal  opposition  to  Athanasius 
and  its  real  supporters.  The  clause,  **  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father,"  to  which  they  had  subscribed,  seemed  to  touch  to 
the  quick  the  unsoundness  not  only  of  the  Arians  themselves, 
but  of  the  new  Platonisers,  who  thought  with  Eusebius  the 
historian,  that  thou^  Christ  was  everlasting  God,  he  was  not 
Jehovah.  They  charged  the  orthodox  with  taking  away  the 
substance  or  essence  of  the  Son  ^  God,  and  introducing  the  doc- 
trine of  Montanus  and  Sabellius ;  but  this  was  very  far  from  being 
their  meaning,  for  they  clearly  maintained,  that  the  mysterious 
existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  revealed  in  Scriptiure,  was, 
that  there  are  three  Divine  Persons,  each  of  himself  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  Almighty,  God,  and  Jehovah.  But,  though 
they  confounded  not  the  persons,  they  divided  not  the  substance 
or  essence.  They  asserted  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  all  one  —  the  glory 
equal,  and  the  majesty  co-eternal.  The  orthodox,  on  their  side, 
-advanced  a     unanswerable  objection  against  the  statement  of 

r  opponents,  that,  on  their  scheme,  if,  as  Chey  pretended/ 
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Christ  was  truly  QoA,  there  must  be  two  Gods,  and  thtis  Asf 
paved  the  way  for  the  plurality  of  the  pagans*  Euiebins  the 
historian  and  his  followers,  it  is  plain,  &youred  the  Arimns  far 
more  than  the  orthodox  —  a  very  common  case  with  those  who 
go  half  way  towards  any  heterodox  opinion.  These,  however, 
had  the  emperor's  ear,  and  probably  his  conscience  too.  The 
equivocal  subscription  of  Arius  and  his  party  was  received,  and 
some  orthodox  bishops  were  condemned  for  Sabellianism ;  in 
particular,  Enotathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  accused,  inde^,  of 
other  crimes.  ''  But  the  mann^  of  the  bishops  was,"  says 
Socrates,  who  professes  himself  unable  to  tell  the  difierence 
between  the  orthodox  and  Eusebius,  **  to  accuse  them  whom 
they  depose,  and  denounce  them  for  wicked  persons,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  conceal  their  particular  faults  ^"  ''  And  thus," 
Mr.  Milner  remarks,  "  while  the  truth  was  supported  in  fomr, 
its  friends,  by  a  variety  of  artifices,  were  persecuted,  and  its 
enemies  triumphed  —  a  case  not  uncommon  in  our  own  time! 
Men  void  of  principle  had  every  secular  advantage,  while 
those  who  feared  God  chose  rather  to  suifer  than  to  sin." 

But  the  chief  object  of  resentment  to  the  conforming  Arians, 
with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  at  their  head,  was  Athanasius. 
Their  first  attempt  was  to  get  Arius  restored  to  his  priesthood 
at  Alexandria,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  artfully  persuading 
him  that  Arius  had  been  unjustly  condemned;  ahd  was  willing 
to  subscribe  to  the  Nicean  faith.  Arius  was  sent  for,  and  sub- 
scribed a  paper  which,  at  least,  satisfied  the  emperor  that  h^ 
agreed  to  the  common  faith,  and  he  commanded  his  restoration 
to  his  priesthood.  This,  as  was  probably  designed,  brought 
trouble  on  Athanasius,  who  refused  to  receive  him;  writing 
back  to  the  emperor,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  restore  to  his 
former  dignity  in  the  church,  one  who  had  once  made  shipwreck 
of  his  faith,  and  had  been  anathematised  by  the  church.  This 
«o  offended  the  emperor,  that  he'  threatetied  to  depose  him  by  his 
own  imperial  authority.  The  Arian  bishops  saw  their  time,  and 
raised  various  accusations  against  the  bishop  of  Alexandria^ 
which,  unhappily  for  them,  he  was  able  to  refute  to  their  shame 
and  confusion,  in  the  presence  of  all. 

Athanasius  had  been  sent  for  to  the  emperor,  and  without 
submission  to  his  unlawful  order,  had  been  dismissed  with 
favour.  The  conforming  Arians,  however,  at  length  prevailed  5 
and  Athanasius,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  threatened  16 

•  Lib.  i.  cap.  20. 
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preyent  the  exportation  of  com  from  Alexandria^  was  baniahed 
into  France.  The  return  of  Arius  to  that  city  excited  a  great 
uproar;  the  people  being  displeased  no  less  at  his- conduct 
than  at  the  banishment  of  their  bishop.  Arius  was  summoned 
.to  Constantinople,  to  give  an  account  of  his  share  in  these 
tumults.  His  arrival  there  created  great  divisions.  Alexander, 
the  bishop,  intimated  his  intention  to  refuse  him  the  commu- 
nion, for  which  he  was  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  now  all-powerful  at  court.  Arius,  after 
the  emperor  had  made  him  again  subscribe  and  swear  to  the 
-Nicean  confession,  ordered  Alexander  to  admit  him ;  but  while 
Jie  and  his  party  were  proceeding  with  great  parade  to  put  the 
bishop's  constancy  to  the  proof,  he  was  struck  with  the  hand  of 
death,  in  a  maCnner  whidi  made  a  general  impression  that  it 
.was  the  judgment  of  Heaven, 

SECT.  III. 

Constantine  was  taken  ill  at  Constantinople  in  the  following 
year^.  He  proceeded  at  first  to  the  baths  of  Helen<^lis ;  but 
Andjng  himself  growing  worse,  having  first  confessed  his  sins 
in  the  martyrs'  church  of  that  place,  and  received  absolution  by 
imposition  of  hands,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of 
Nicomedia,  where  he  requested  to  be  baptised,  saying,  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  be  baptised  in  the  river  Jordan.  Euse- 
bius the  historian  remarks,  on  his  baptism :  "  He  was  the  first 
emperor  who  was  regenerated  by  the  new  birth  of  baptism,  and 
was  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross."  He  describes  the 
joy  and  thankfulness  of  the  emperor :  we  may  hope  it  was  true 
and  spiritual,  and  that  he  did  receive,  with  *'  the  outward  sign, 
the  fiidness  of  grace ;''  but,  both  his.  deferring  his  baptisip,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  historian  describes  it,  mark  the  super- 
stition of  the  times,  in  looking  to  the  outward  and  visible  sign, 
as  acting  by  some  virtue  inherent  in  itself,  and,  according  to 
their  erroneous  views,  a  virtue  that  might  afterwards  be  im- 
paired ;  so  that,  of  course,  it  were  good  policy  to  defer  the 
sacrament  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge 
that  the  emperor  did  not  receive  it  at  last  with  true  penitence 
^nd  a  lively  fiEtith ;  for  though  the  Inshops  and  priests  with 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  were  of  that  persuasion  that  himself 
had  pronounced  damnable,  yet  we  shoidd  remember  that,  by 
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their  profetsions  and  subBcriptions,  they  had  passed  themselves 
upon  him  as  holding  the  true  faith.  But  the  general  character 
of  the  emperor  had  not  improved  with  his  years. 

Constantine  left  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons.  Con- 
stantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.  The  first  was  already 
possessed  of  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  the  last  of 
Italy  and  Africa.  Constantius  ascended  his  father's  throne  at 
Constantinople.  The  eldest  brother  sent  back  Athanasius  to 
Alexandria,  declaring  that  he  only  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  his 
late  father  This  prince  was  killed  in  a  contest  with  his  brother 
Constans,  not  long  after. 

.  Constantius,  a  weak  man,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arians,  who  had  first  seduced  to  their  party  many  of  the 
domestics  and  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and  even  the 
empress  herself  Their  cause  was  also  much  promoted  by  the 
death  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who,  during  his  life- 
time,, had  prevented  the  spread  of  heresy  in  the  city.  Great 
dissensions  now  arose;  the  Arian  party/  would  have  chosen 
Macedonius,  but  the  multitude,  still  favourable  to  orthodoxy, 
elected  Paulus,  a  man  pointed  out  by  the  recommendation  of 
their  late  bishop.  Their  choice  displeased  Constantius ;  and  for 
the  first  time  we  behold,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  government, 
a  violation  of  the  church's  right  to  choose  its  own  bishops. 
The  emperor,  through  the  medium  of  a  synod  of  Arian  bishops, 
and  in  violation  of  the  canon  that  forbid  the  translation  of 
bishops,  appointed  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  in  his  place.  This 
great  champion  of  the  Arian  heresy,  now  installed  in  the  see  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  East,  used  every  effort  to  alter  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Catholic  faith  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and  to  crush 
Athanasius.  For  this  purpose,  he  procured  a  council  to  be  sum- 
moned in  the  emperor's  presence,  at  Antioch.  Ninety  bishops 
assembled ;  bat  some,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  the  council 
was  called,  declined  attendance.  Among  others,  Julius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  neither  came  nor  sent  his  delegates ;  without  whose 
consent,  the  historian  tells  us,  no  institution  ought  by  canon 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  church.  This  shews  that  the  influ- 
ence of  that  see  had  not  been  declining  in  the  Christian  world, 
though  we  seem  for  some  time  to  have  lost  sight  of  it,  and  have 
seen  a  new  rival  to  its  bishop  erected  in  the  bishop  of  the 
imperial  residence. 

Athanasius  was,  of  course,  condemned  in  this  synod.  His 
see  was  first  offered  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Eusebius ;  but  he 
declined  it,  because  of  the  great  love  which  the  people  had  to 
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their  bishop.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Gregory  was  ibm 
appointed.  In  this  s3rnod  a  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  np, 
with  great  subtkty,  which,  while  it  pretended  to  be  the  anient 
faith,  expressed  no  more  than  what  an  Arian  would  subscribe  to. 
With  Gregory,  who  was  to  supersede  Athanasius,  an  order  was 
sent,  for  the  civil  power  to  put  him  by  force  into  possession ; 
and  scenes  of  tumult  and  of  violence,  like  those  of  a  pagan  pei^ 
secution,  ensued.  h 

When   the  church  where  Athanasius  was  officiating  was 
attacked  by  the  military,  having  ordered  his  deacon  to  read  the 
collects  to  the  people,  and  to  sing  a  psahn,  he  escaped  un- 
noticed among  the  multitude,  who  went  out  in  a  body  from  the 
church.    He  d^Nurted,  and  found  an  asylum  at  Rome.    Euse- 
bi«is,  with  the  moat  artful  policy,  had  written  to  Julius,  to  judge 
and  pronounce  the  definitive  sentence  on  Athanasius;  Irat  he 
lived  not  to  know  the  result,  having  died  immediately  after  the 
council.  Great  tumults  again  took  place  at  Constantinople.  The 
people  again  brought  forth  Paulus,  the  bishop  of  their  choice ; 
and  the  Arian  party  produced  Macedonius  in  oppositicm  to  him. 
The  emperor,  being  at  Antioch,  sent  an  order  to  otie  of  his 
4>fficers  to  drive  Paulus  from  the  city.    The  officer  was  resisted, 
and  finally  murdered  by  the  populace.    This  brought  Constan- 
tins  in  haste,  who  severely  punished  the  city,  by  deprivii^ 
it  of  the  annual  donation  of  com.    Gregory,  who  had  latefy 
been  imposed  upon  Alexandria,   was  translated  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  Geofge  of  Cappadocia,  another  Arian,  was  placed  in 
his  room.    All  the  deposed  bishops  had  recourse  to  Rome. 
Julius,  in  a  council  of  the  western  or  Italian  bishops,  restored 
them  to  their  sees,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  received  them. 
The  eastern  bishops,  however,  assembled  at  Antioch,  to  protest 
figainst  the  right  irf*  Julius  to  interfere ;  and,  having  the  emperor 
on  their  side,  Athanasius  and  Paulus  were  again  expelled  with 
great  military  violence.     Socrates  speaks  of  three  tfae^isaiKl 
<me  hundred  and  fifty  persons  having  been  killed  by  the  soldiere, 
or  crushed  to  death,  at  the  forcible  introduction  of  the  Arian 
bishop  at  Constantinople ;  and  scenes  of  a  similar  nature  lock 
place  at  Alexandria. 

Athanasius  and  Paulus  again  met  at  Rome,  and  applied 
to  the  Western  emperor,  who  interposed  with  his  brother  on  their 
behalf.  At  length,  a  general  council  was  called,  at  the  requi- 
sition of  both  emperors,  to  meet  at  Sardica,  in  lUyria  \    Three 
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hundred  bisbops  assembled  frott  tiie  West,  at  OiS  head  at 
whom  was  Hosius,  who  had  dntwn  tip  the  eonfesskm  of  faith 
in  the  comicil  of  Nice.  The  eastern  bishops  avoided  attend* 
ance ;  not  more  than  serenty  assembled,  and  they  afterwards 
withdrew :  so  that  the  leading  bishops  of  the  East  and  West 
appeared  to  divide  on  the  great  question  of  the  Bedeemer's 
Godhead. 

In  this  council  decrees  were  passed,  that  but  too  cleariy 
shew  the  state  of  the  times.  ''  The  translation  of  bishops  from 
one  see  to  another  is  pronounced  a  pernicious  custom,  that  must 
be  rooted  out. —  None/'  it  is  remarked,  "  hare  been  found  to 
pass  from  a  greater  to  a  less ;  therefore  they  are  induced  by 
avarice  and  amlntion."  They  enjoin  ''  the  residence  of  bishops»^ 
and  forbid  *'  their  journeys  to  court.''  A  time  is  limited  for 
the  residence  of  one  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  another,  in  order 
''  that  they  may  not  supplant  each  other." 

The  council  of  Sardica  reversed  the  sentences  which  had 
been  passed  on  Athanasius  and  the  other  bishops;  and  Con- 
stans  interested  himself  so  greatly  on  their  behalf,  that  when 
his  brother  refused  to  receive  them,  he  threatened  him  with  war. 
This  had  the  desired  effect  on  Constantius ;  the  bish<^  were  for 
the  present  reinstated  in  their  sees.  Constantius  demanded  of 
Athanasius,  that  one  of  the  churches  of  Alexandria  should  be 
left  in  the  iiands  of  the  Arians ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  proposed 
that  a  similar  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  orthodox,  in 
the  cities  of  the  Arian  bishops :  at  this,  however,  they  demmred* 
Within  four  years  after  the  council  of  Sardica,  Constans  fell  in 
a  rebellion  in  the  West,  and  Constantius  became  sole  emperor^. 
The  persecution  was  now  renewed  against  the  orthodox.  Paulus 
was  again  deposed,  loaded  with  irons,  and  murdered ;  and  Maoe- 
donius,  with  an  armed  force,  took  possession  of  his  see.  Atha* 
nasius  was  ordered  to  be  executed,  wherever  he  might  be  seized. 
On  the  knowledge  of  this,  he  again  fled  for  his  life.  In  Con^ 
stantinople,  and  throughout  the  East,  where  the  Arians  abounded^ 
a  persecution  was  commenced  against  all  who  refused  to  re- 
nounce the  Nicean  faith ;  this  differed  nothing  in  its  cruelty 
and  instruments  of  torture  and  death,  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  pagans.  Many  were  exposed  to  the  severest  treatment, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Alexandria,  through  the  savage 
cruelty  of  George,  the  Arian  bishop ;  and  the  Novatians,  who 
had  three  places  of  worship  in  Constantinople,  from  their  known 
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aitadmient  to  the  ancient  faith,  had  their  fiill  share  in  this  Ariao 
(Msei^atioQ.  But  the  cities^  of  Greece,  lUyricom,  and  the  Wett, 
y^ere  still  unanimous  for  the  ancient  faith,  and,  notwithstandii^ 
the  change  of  the  imperial  policy,  enjoyed  peace. 

ThlB  afiairs  of  the  empire  had,  however,  brought  Constantius 
into  the  West,  and  he  summoned  a  council  of  bishops  at  Milan  ^ 
in  order  to  impose  on  them  his  Arian  creed.  Many  were  found 
fitithfiil,  and,  after  enduring  cruel  torments,  were  driven  into 
banishment.  Liberius,  the  Roman,  bishop,  was  banished  into 
Thrace ;  and  Hosius  of  Corduba,  now  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  long  threatened  to  tio  purpose,  was  at  l^igth 
oveitome  •  with  scourges  and  tortures.  Liberius  also,  to  the 
great  sclmdal  of  the  faithful,  was  brought,  aft^  two  years' 
banishinent,  to  subscribe  to  the  Arian  faith,  and  to  condemn 
Athanasius.  So  complete  was  the  triumph  of  Arianism,  that  a  pro- 
verb arose,  "  All  the  world  against  Athanasius,  and  Atiianasius 
iigainst  all  the  world.'' 

As  for  •  Athanietsius,  he  had  concealed  himsdf  among  the 
monks  m  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
superstiti<ms,  were  all  zealous  defenders  of  the  ancient  faith,  and 
much  attached  to  Athanasius,  as  the  friend  of  their  founder 
Anthony,  who  had  lately  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fife 
years.    The  life  of  this  man  has  been  written  by  Athantoius. 

Constantius  died  not  long  after  these  transactions,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Julian  ^^  a  descendant  of  a  brother  of  the  first  Con- 
stantine.  Constantius  had  appointed  him  Caesar,  and  com- 
mitted the  war  in  Gaul  to  his  management :  the  knowledge  of 
his  rebellion,  and  the  apprehension  of  a  civil  war,  had  shortased 
the  days,  of  the  late  emperor.  Julian,  though,  for  dii^ise,  lie 
had  evim  been  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  was 
known  to  have  zesdoudy  embraced  the  ancient  pagan*  tfaedk>gy. 
His  first  measures,  however,  were  rather  favourable  to  the 
orthodox  Christians,  through  policy,  and  from  his  halxed  of  the 
ruling  party,  the  Arians,  whom  Constantino  had  favoured.  At 
the  same  time  that  he  repealed  the  law  against  idolatry,  be 
recalled  the  orthodox  bishops  from  exile,  and  restored  their  con- 
fiscated property.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  new 
emperor  had  laid  a  systematic  plan  for  the  re-estabUshment  of 
the  old  religidn,  aiid  that  nothing  less  than  the  extirpation  of 
the  Christian  name,  would  satisfy  his  philosophical  ambition. 
But  the  career  permitted  to  Julian  was  so  short,  that  all  hta 
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schemes  proTed  abortiye;  and  tlie  injury  which  ha  did  the 
church,  hardly  deserves  to  be  rememberod  among  those  greater 
wrongs  which  she  received  from  h^  own  divisions  and  oomip-> 
tions,  and  from  the  public  calamities  of  subsequent  ages. 

Athanasius  had  not  at  first  ventured  to  return  from  hili^ 
retreat,  for  fear  of  the  Arian  bishop  George ;  but  the  latter^ 
with  many  professed  Christians,  had  now  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
pagans,  in  a  tumult  which  their  zeal  to  expose  some  secrets  of 
the  ancient  pagan  superstition,  had  excited.  After  this  eventi 
Athanasius  made  his  appearance,  and  was  received  with  great 
affection  by  his  people:  the  Arians,  no  longer  supported  by 
the  civil  power,  were  expelled  from  the  churches,  and  elected  a 
bishop  of  their  own.  The  first  care  of  Athanasius,  was  to  assem- 
ble a  council  at  Alexandria,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  standard 
of  the  ancient  faith  which  had  been  assaulted,  not  only  by  the 
Sabellians,  who  denied  a  distMiction  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head, and  by  Arius,  who  denied  the  divine  essence  or  substance 
to.  the  Son,  but  also  by  two  more  recent  introducers  of  false 
doctrine,  Macedonius,  who,  without  calling  in  question  the 
deity  of  the  Son,  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  Apollinarius,  who  had  taught  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
not  taken  upon  him  the  whole  nature  of  man,  but  merely 
the  human  body.  Against  all  these  errors  the  true  faith  was 
asserted  ^ 

Athanasius  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  liberty ;  he 
was  accused  to  the  emperor  of  having  subverted  all  Alexandria, 
so  that  he  was  again  compelled  to  conceal  himself.  On  his 
departure,  addressing  his  friends,  he  said,  ''  Let  us  go  aside 
for  a  season:  this  is  but  a  little  cloud,  and  will  soon  pass 
away."  So  indeed  it  proved;  for,  in  a  few  months,  Julian 
perished  in  the  Persian  war,  idter  a  reign  of  little  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  at  a  time  when,  with  great  political  sagacity,  he 
was  fostering  many  a  plan  for  the  suppression  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Julian  did  not.  openly  and  avowedly  persecute,  because 
he  was  aware  that  there  were  multitudes  who  were  ready  to  go 
to  prison  and  to  death  for  their  religion ;  but  he  resolved  to 
harass  the  Christians  by  every  sort  of  oppression,  under  any 
colourable  pretence.  A  heavy  taxation  was  imposed  for  not 
sacrificing ;  Christians  were  debarred  from  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  idolatry  was  made  the  teat  of  loyalty  in  the  army,  in 
which  we  find,  among  those  who  refused  to  deny  their  Saviour, 
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tkree  peraons  wlio  afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  Jcman,  Valen- 
tiiuan,  and  Vakns.  When  the  Christians  complained  of  die 
cni/dties  of  the  governors,  who  had  exceeded  the  seventy  of  hie 
instructions,  they  found  no  redress  from  JuHan,  but  the  taunt, 
*'  When  you  suiSer,  take  it  patiently ;  for  so  your  Gkxl  eom- 
manded  you."  One  of  his  schemes  had  been  to  lestoie  the 
temple  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  falsify  the  Scripture  prophecias ; 
but  here  perhaps  the  most  incredulous  must  admit,  .on  the 
wei^t  of  historic  evidence,  a  visible  interference  of  Divine  Pro- 
Tidence.  **  He  had  committed  the  conduct  of  the  affiir  to  Aly- 
pius  of  Antioch,  who  set.  himself  to  the  vigorous  ezecatioii  of 
his  charge,  and  was  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province ; 
but  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  with 
iq>eated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  inaccessible  (o  the  scorched 
workmen  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  element  resolutely  driving 
tiiem  to  a  distance,  the  enterprise  was  dropped  K  TSbj,  so  far 
from  the  refutation  of  prophecy  was  the  event  of  this  impious 
attempt,  that  the  Christians  saw  in  it  the  full  completion  of  the 
Redeemer's  prediction  concerning  the  Temple,  '  Not  one  stone 
shall  be  left  upon  anoth^ : '  for,  till  this  event,  the  old  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  was  yet  remaining,  but  now  all  was  torn  up 
and  thrown  to  the  ground  ^" 

On  the  death  of  Julian^,  Jovian,  one  of  those  officers  who 
had  so  nobly  confessed  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  who,  on  aocouAt 
of  his  merits,  had  still  been  employed  by  Julian,  was  saluted 
emperor  by  the  army.  He  declined  the  proffered  crown,  and 
exclaimed  aloud,  ''  I  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot  command 
idolaters/'  **  You  command  Christians,"  was  thM«iP#tr; 
which  certainly  bespeaks,  in  the  army,  either  afgpMl  W0M* 
ference  about  religion,  or  a  secret  preference  togt  CSwiatiafii^, 
which  the  measures  of  the  late  emperor  had  sappBWSiJlgtbnt 
had  not  extinguished.  As  soon  as  Jovian  haA*  mti#vid^  feds 
army  from  its  perilous  situation,  by  such  a  treaty  affi  "rJHriBi- 
stances  would  permit,  he  vrithdrew  from  Persia,  and  wbs  met 
by  the  bishops  of  both  parties,  each  anxious  to  seciure  die 
emperor.    He  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  orthodox  faith, 

'  Tliis  is  the  account  of  Ammiainis  Mircellinus,  ^  a  writertof  uaqosstaoii- 
aUe  credibility,  and,  at  least,  no  friend  to  the  Gofpel.  Hie  CbriaUan  endencst 
for  the  fiurt  are,  Gregory  Naxianzen,  Ambrose,  and  Chiysostom,  who  lived  in  the 
same  time;  the  three  historians,  Socrates,  Soiomen,  and  llieodoiet,  who  Uved  in 
the  next  age.  To  tiiese  may  be  added,  Philostoigius  the  Arian,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Jewish  Rabbies.    See  Warburton's  Julian,  p.  98."  —  Milner. 

'  Socrates,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  '  A.D.  363. 
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and  dedared  openly  his  resolution  to  eoeouiage  tiiat  alone*; 
and  he  immediately  sent  letters  to  Athanasins,  who  was  thus 
once  more  openly  established  in  the  government  of  his  church. 
Jovian  also  restored  the  bishops  who  had  been  banished  by 
Constantius,  and  had  not  returned  under  JuHan.  Paganism 
every  where  retired  from  public  view,  and  great  numbers  threw 
aside  the  appropriate  garb  of  the  philosopher.  The  empenH*  did 
not,  however,  revive  the  severe  laws  against  public  sacrifices ; 
but,  while  he  gave  all  bis  influence  towards  the  encouragement 
of  true  religion,  he  granted  universal  toleration.  The  sectarians 
were  not  content  with  this,  but  practised  their  arts  even  among  the 
d<nnestics  of  the  palace ;  some  of  them,  however,  now  thought 
fit  to  subscribe  to  the  Nicean  faith.  The  conduct  of  Jovian 
extorted  the  praises  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  "  because,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all,  he 
stopped  the  mouths  of  flatterers  and  sycophants,  ebbing  and 
flowing  like  the  tide,  who  worship  not  the  King  of  heaven,  but 
the  earthly  crown  and  sceptre^." 

A  reign  which  had  begun  with  so  much  promise  of  good, 
lasted  but  seven  months ;  so  inscrutable  are  the  ways  of  Provi* 
dence  I  Jovian  was  succeeded  by  Valentinian,  who  associated  his 
brother  Valens  in  the  empire.  Valentinian  was  sound  in  the 
fiuth,  but  Valens  proved  a  zealous  Arian.  The  former  trod  in 
the  steps  of  Jovian,  and  kept  inviolate  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion ;  but  the  latter,  where  his  power  extended,  supported  his 
cause  by  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  orthodox. 

AthanasiuB  oi  Alexandria  was,  at  this  time,  regarded  as 
the  head  of  those  who  professed  the  ancient  faith ;  with  whom 
we  may  mention  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Liberius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  had  also  returned  to  the  same  profession.  At  Con- 
slanlinopte,  Eudoxius  the  bishop  was  an  Arian.  The  orthodox 
had.  but  one  small  chapel  in  that  city.  Lucius,  whom  the 
Amns  of  Alexandria  had  chosen  bishop  in  opposition  to  Atha« 
nasius,  was  considered  as  the  head  of  their  party.  Antioch 
was  in  the  possession  of  an  Arian  bishop  ;  and  those  who  hekl 
the  Nicean  faith  in  that  city,  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
over  one  of  which  Paulinus  presided,  and  Meletius  over  the 
other.  The  sect  of  the  Macedonians  also,  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  their  places  of  worship  in  every 
pity*. 

Valentinian's  presence  was  required  in  the  West,  while  his 

'  Themistius,  in  Sccraes.  '  Socrates. 
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Ariah  brother  was  left  in  full  power  in  the  East.  At'  Antioch^^ 
to  which  place  he  proceeded^  though  he  spared  Paulinus,  one  of 
the  orthodox  bishops,  out  of  respect,  it  is  said,  for  his  cha- 
racter, he  banished  Meletius,  and  with  great  severity  exacted 
submission  to  the  Arian  bishop.  Many,  it  was  reported,  were 
thrown  into  the  river  Orontes.  The  rebellion  of  Procopius,  who, 
in  his  absence,  got  possession  of  Constantinople,  for  a  short 
time  averted  the  persecutor's  arm ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  revolt 
subdued,  than  he  revenged  the  Arians  on  the  Macedonians, 
who,  in  a  council  of  their  bishops,  which  he  had  permitted,  had 
ventured,  during  the  interruption  of  his  power,  to  condemn  the 
Arians.  He  banished  all  the  orthodox  Christians  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  among  them  the  Novatians,  who  still  had  a 
church  in  that  city,  under  Agelius,  who  had  been  their  bishop 
fr6m  the  time  of  Constantine.  Agelius  is  described  as  being  a 
man  extremely  rigid  and  precise  in  his  habits,  who  always  went 
barefoot,  and  applied  to  himself  the  command,  that  he  was  to 
have  but  one  coat.  The  favour  of  the  emperor  was,  however, 
afterwards  conciliated  towards  the  Novatians,  and  tlie  doora  of 
their  church  were  opened ;  but  the  Arians  still  molested  them, 
because  they  loved  and  cherished  those  of  the  orthodox-  fiuth. 
Many  priests  and  bishops  were  banished  for  refusing  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Arians  ^ 

The  bishops  of  the  Macedonian  party,  who  had  been  consi- 
dered not  only  as  unsound  on  the  point  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Spirit,  but  as  Semi-Arians,  at  least,  respecting  the  Godhead  of 
the  Son,  now  cleared  themselves  of  the  latter  error,  and  sept 
their  subscriptions  to  the  Nicean  faith  to  Liberius  and  the 
western  bishops,  and  were  admitted  by  him  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  orthodox.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  notj^  perhaps, 
aware  of  their  opinions  respecting  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the 
error  had  not  been  provided  against  by  the  Nicean  eooncil,  as 
it  was  then  tmknown  as  distinct  from  Arianism,  or  some  other 
heresy.  We  notice,  in  the  letter  of  these  Macedonian  bishops, 
the  title  of  ''Lord"  given  to  the  Roman  bishop:  this  seems 
peculiar,  though  not  without  precedent  in  the  correspondence 
of  Cyprian,  as  a  general  title  of  respect.  The  title  of  "  Holiness  " 
had  long  been  applied  to  bishops,  and  probably  was  only  in- 
tended to  express  their  dedication  or  consecration  to  their  high 
office :  they  wrote  to — ^their  lord  and  brother,  and  fellow-minister, 
Liberius.     He  calls  them  his  fellow-bidiops ;  but,  whataKttle 

'  Socrates. 
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•avours  of  after  times*  he  adds, ''  which  am  the  maaneat  6f  jwi 
aU." 

When  the  writ  for  his  expulsion  had  aniTed  at  Alexandria^, 
Athanasius,  fearing  a  popular  uproar  in  his  favour,  concealed 
himself,  and  is  said  to  have  lain  hid  four  months  in  his  father's 
sepulchre.  But  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Alexandria  wias 
such,  that  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  restore  him,  and  he 
remained  in  possession  of  his  government  till  his  death,  whi6h 
happened  six  years  afterwards. 

At  Constantinople,  the  orthodox  Christians,  who  were  very 
numerous  among  the  lower  orders,  had  ventured,  on  the  death  of 
the  Arian  bishop,  to  elect  a  bishop  of  the  orthodox  faith.  This 
led  to  a  cruel  and  violent  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Ariaos  : 
eighty  of  the  orthodox  priests,  who  had  •  been  sent  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  against  these  violences,  were  put 
on  board  a  vessel,  which  was  then  set  on  fire,  and  they  all 
perished  in  the  conflicting  elements.  This  mode  of  execution 
was  chosen  by  the  imperial  officer^  as  being  the  least  likely  to 
excite  popular  disturbance.  Drowning  in  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  punishment  with  this  Arian  per- 
secutor, who,  however,  like  his  pagan  predecessors,  did  not 
always  abstain  from  more  cruel  tortures,  in  the  deaths  of  his 
victims,  and  he  every  where  found  the  Christians  as  ready  to 
suffer  as  they  had  been  in  former  times. 

At  Alexandria,  on  the  death  of  Athanasius^,  dreadful  scenes 
of  slaughter  were  disclosed.  The  orthodox,  who  were  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  chose  Peter  in  his  room ;  but  the  Arian 
bishops  persuaded  the  emperor  to  support  Lucius,  an  Arian ; 
Peter  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  the  rest  of  the  clergy  banished, 
and  all  the  churches  given  to  the  Arians,  though  they  were  but 
few  in  number.  Peter  escaped'  to  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Imprisonment,  exile,  and  slaughter,  supported  the  cause  of 
Arianism  throughout  Egypt.  This  persecution  reached  even 
the  poor  monks  of  the  Desert,  who  were  known  to  be  staunch 
defenders  of  the  ancient  faith ;  their  religious  houses  were  over^ 
thrown,  their  constancy  was  tried  in  the  wonted  manner  of  per- 
secutors, and  all,  at  length,  were  driven  into  a  remoter  exile. 
But,  though  the  monks  were  faithful  on  the  great  question 
which  divided  the  professing  world,  they  already  cherished  that 
system  which  afterwards  spread  the  monastic  institutions  over 
the  East  and  Europe.     It  was  formed  entirely  with  the  view  of 

•  A.D.  367.  •  A.D.  3T2. 
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dmyiiig  more  effectnadly  into  praotioe  tbe  preeepte  of  tiiat 
philosophy  of  the  eclectic  school  of  Alexandria^  and  of  ihe 
.iunctent  Giiostics,  which  hare  been  neticed,  in  a  formm  age,  as 
•die  great  source  of  corruption  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
hcdiness  at  which  they  aimed,  consisted  in  vows  of  celibacy, 
abstinence,  and  long  fastings,  with  every  species  of  aoaierity 
and  self-mortification  which  that  philosophy  enjoined.  £xoe»- 
sively  ignorant  and  superstitions,  they  fancied  themselves  the 
perpetual  antagonists  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  vaunted  them- 
selves as  the  workers  of  numerous  miracles.  One  could  boast, 
that  for  forty  years  his  mind  had  not  consented  to  sin,  or  lust, 
or  anger;  another,  perhaps  somewhat  more  honestly,  when  he 
heard  the  first  verse  of  the  thirty-eighth  psalm  'read,  "  I  will 
'take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with  my  tongue," 
refused  to  hear  any  more,  but  departed,  saying, ''  This  oaa  verse 
is  enough  for  me,  if  I  learn  it  as  I  ought  to  do  ;'^  ftnd,  after 
'nineteen  years,  he  said  he  had  scarce  learned  to  fulfil  that  one 
line.  Another,  because  his  New  Testament  told,  him  to  sell 
what  he  had  and  to  give  to  the  poor,  s<dtt  the  bocdi  itself,  the 
only  one  he  possessed*^ 

That  a  superior  wisdom  and  true  piety  might  reign,  in  the 
breasts  of  some  of  these  recluses,  we  ought  not  to  take  upon  us 
•to  deny;  but,  in  the  whole  of  the  system,  nothing  appears  but 
a  sad  perversion  of  sacred  truth.  And  that  this  should  be 
-admired  and  cherished  by  the  great  Athanasius  and  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days,  shews  us,  to  how  low  a  point  real  .practical 
religion  was  reduced  1  Athanasius  was  himself  of  the  eclectic 
school,  and  is  to  be  admired  chiefly  for  his  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

At  this  time  Dydimus,  a  blind,  but  very  learned  man  of 
Alexandria,  Basil,  biahop  of  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  Ore- 
gory  Nazianzen,  are  spoken  of  as  able  advocates  for  the  truth, 
'against  the  A rians.  These  were  all  of  the  same  school;  they 
magnified  Origen  as  their  great  oraele,  and  encouraged  thie 
monastic  discipline  with  the  utmost  seal.  .    .    t 

The  firequency  of  popular  tumults,  «t  the  elections  of  thebiahopa 
of  the  greater  sees,  in  these  ages,  marks  at  once  the  g^reat 
increase  of  professed  Christians,  and  the  great  decay  of  Christian 
\lnity  and  piety.  On  the  election  of  Damasus,  of  Rome  ^,  the 
civil  power  was  compelled  to  interfere,  at  tiie  expense  of  many 
lives.    The  see  of  Rome  was  now.  become  an  object  even  <^ 
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worldly  ambition;  so  great  were  the  alteraticnie  that'  time  had 
introduced  since  the  death  of  Pet^  and  PanU  **  When  I  oon* 
Mder/'  says  the  pagan  philosopher  AmmianiiB,  ''the  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  of  Rome,  I  do  not  deny  but  that  those  who 
are  ambitious  of  this  dignity,  ought  to  use  all  their  endeaTOoiB 
to  arrive  at  it ;  since  they,  by  this  means,  procure  a  certain  set^ 
t^ement,  where  they  are  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  ladies : 
they  ride  in  chariots,  richly  clothed,  and  feast  so  splendidly, 
that  their  tables  surpass  even  those  of  kings.  They  might  be 
truly  happy,  if,  contemning  the  splendour  of  Rome,  they  lired 
like  some  bishops  of  the  provinces,  who,  by  the  plainness  of 
their  diet,  their  mean  app^Bl,  and  the  modesty  ;of  their  h>oka, 
which  are  turned  towards  the  grdnnd,  make  themselves  accept* 
able  to  the  eternal  God  and  his  true  worshippers/' 

It  appears  also,  that  the  Luciferiaifs  ^,  the  Novatians,  and 
the  Donatists,  had  each  a  bishop  at  this  time  at  Rome ;  but 
these  bishops  were  heads  of  small  and  obscure  congregations, 
and  did  not  withdraw  much  of  the  respect  of  mankind  from  the 
bishop  of  the  general  church  '. 

One  of  these  contested  elections  at  Milan,  which  threatened 
a  dangerous  tumult,  gave  to  the  church,  at  this  time,  in  a 
very  extraordinary  way,  one  of  her  most  eminent  bishops  and 
fathers. 

Ambrose,  a  man  of  known  religion  and  probity,  was  gover- 
nor of  Milan.  The  apprehension  of  dangerous  consequences 
from  a  tumult,  had  brought  him  into  the  church,  where  he  had 
with  difficulty  appeased  the  violence  of  the  contending  parties, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  whole  multitude  oried  out,  with  one 
voice,  "  Ambrose  shall  be  the  man.'*  The  exclamation  is  said 
to  have  originated  with  a  child  in  the  crowd,  who  cried  out» 
**  Ambrose  is  bishop'!''  The  bishops  present  received  this 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  as  the  voice  of  God ;  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  Valentinian^ 
they  at  length  persuaded  Ambrose  to  accept  the  office,  and  he 
filled  it  for  many  years,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  church. 
By  his  labours,  Arianism  was  expelled  from  Italy ;  but,  though 
superior  to  most  of  his  day,  Ambrose  must  still  be  classed  with 
the  disciples  of  Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  school  *. 

Valentinian  *,  the  favourer  of  the  orthodox,  and  VaJens, 
their  cruel  and  determined  persecutor,  died  within  three  years 


'  A  sect  much  resembling  the  Novatians.        '  Fleury. 

'  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  *  Milncr.       *A..D.^7^. 
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^f  each  other*  The  troubles  in  which  the  latter  had  found  him- 
self involved  with  the  barbarians,  by  whose  hands  he  at  last 
fell,  had,  in  his  last  days,  afforded  a  respite  to  the  persecuted. 
Peter  had  been  restored  to  Alexandria,  and  the  usurping  Arian 
€xpelled  from  the  city.  Gratian,  the  eldest  son  of  Valentinian, 
and  Valentinian  II.  an  infant,  had  been  appointed  to  the  succes-  . 
sion.  Gratian  had  embraced  the  true  faith,  and  much  strengtlv- 
ened  the  hands  of  Ambrose,  at  Milan;  and  in  the  East,  he 
recalled  from  exile  the  bishops  whom  Valens  had  banished. 
His  greatest  gift,  however,  both  to  the  church,  which  was  torn 
with  dissensions,  and  to  the  empire,  now  violently  assaulted  by 
the  barbarians,  was  the  appointment  of  Theodosius,  a  Spanish 
noble,  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  East. 

Theodosius  took  up  his  residence  at  Constantinople.     The 

new  emperor  expelled  the  Arians  from  their  churches,  and,  after 

fm  interval  of  forty  years,  Constantinople  was  again  put  into  the 

hands   of  the  clergy  of  the  ancient  faith.    Without  delay  he 

summoned  a  general  council  ^,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  bishops 

assembled.     With  their  concurrence,  Nectarius,  a  man  of  noble 

birth,  who  held  the  office  of  prsetor,  was  chosen   bishop,  as 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  had  been  translated  to  the  see,  refused 

♦o   continue  therein.    The   council  decreed,   that  the  bishop 

of  Constantinople    should    have   precedency   next    after    the 

bishop  of  Rome.    Other  bishops  of  the  larger  sees  were  advanced 

to  the  dignity  of  patriarchs  of  provinces,  and  the  residence  of 

bishops  in  their  own  churches  was  enforced.     But  that  which 

has  rendered  this  council  most  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 

ehurch,  is  their  adding  to  the  Nicean  confession  of  faith,  that 

clause  respecting  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  we  now  find  in  the 

creed.     We  are  not  by  this  to  understand  that  the  Deity  of  the 

Holy  Ghost  was  now  for  the  first  time  asserted ;  the  doctrine  is 

clearly  stated  in  the  more  ancient  creeds.     The  design  of  the 

council  of  Nice  had  not  been  to  draw  up  a  general  creed,  but 

'Wily  to  express  more  fully  the  sense  of  the  church  on  one  article 

of  it,  the  Deity  of  the  Son,  then  denied  by  the  Arians.     The 

denial  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  Macedonians,  now 

ealled  for  a  more  explicit  avowal  of  the  common  faith  on  thi^ 

article. 

Theodosius  labom^d  much,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  to 
produce  unanimity  in  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
was  not  content  merely  to  follow  the  better  example  of  Jovian 
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and  Valentlnian,  and  to  encourage  and  foster  the  truth  with  all 
his  power,  but  he  granted,  at  the  same  time,  liberty  of  conscience 
and  toleration  to  all.  He  did  not,  indeed,  imitate  the  cruelties  of 
the  Arian  Valens ;  but  his  laws  against  the  Arians  were  oppres- 
sive, and  paganism  in  a  manner  expired  under  his  severe  edicts, 
for  it.  was  made  a  capital  crime  to  sacrifice,  or  to  attend  ihi 
pagan  rites.  What  he  aimed  at  in  the  church,  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  to  ensure  uniformity  in  discipline,  as  to  maintain 
the  orthodox  faith.  In  the  long  and  scandalous  quarrel  at 
Antioch,  concerning  who  should  be  bishop,  he  did  not  interfere ; 
and  not  only  he  tolerated  the  Novatians,  because  they  held  the 
Nicean  faith,  but  he  shewed  great  favour  to  their  bishops ;  and 
we  must  recollect  that  the  conduct  of  the  Arians  and  of  the  other 
sectaries  had  been  very  violent.  A  repoct  of  the  emperor's  death, 
indeed,  after  he  had  settled  the  church,  encouraged  them  to 
excite  a  riot,  in  which  they  burned  the  residence  of  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ambrose  had  suffered  much  from  the 
Arian  court  of  Valentinian  II.,  which  resided  at  Milan.  His 
stand  against  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  church  was  noble, 
and  the  spirit  of  true  devotion  and  piety  breathes  in  his  lan- 
guage ;  but  how  marred  with  the  growing  superstition  of  the 
times !  He  could  not  consecrate  a  church,  unless  they  found 
him  some  relics  of  martyrs.  The  journey  of  Theodosius  into 
the  West,  at  length  reconciled  Valentinian  to  his  bishop,  and  he 
died  in  his  communion.^ 

The  spirit  with  which  Ambrose  supported  the  ancient  disci- 
pline of  the  church,  appears  in  his  conduct  towards  Theodosius 
himself.  The  bishop  charged  upon  the  conscience  of  the  em-- 
peror,  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  in  a  popular 
tumult,  which  had  been  executed  by  his  orders,  and  he  refused 
him  admittance  into  the  church  of  Milan.  When  a  courtier 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  him,  the  answer  was  :  "  I  will  hinder 
him  from  entering  the  vestibule,  yet  if  lie  will  play  the  king, 
I  will  offer  him  my  throat."  The  emperor  submitted  to  the 
public  penance  enjoined  by  the  bishop ;  and,  as  hasty  passion 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  massacre,  he  engaged  for  the  future  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  warrants,  in  capital  offences,  for  thirty 
days. 

The  West  also  was  disturbed  by  the  Priscilians,  an  impious 
sect;  but  their  persecution  by  some  of  the  clergy,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  civil  power,  much  disgraced  their  cause. 
However,  a  faithful  witness  against  these  procoedm^;*  vi^a  ^qm\A 
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in  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He  blamed  their  being  brought  as 
criminals  before  the  secular  power,  and  called  it  *'  a  new  and 
mnheard  of  evil  :*'  he  insisted  that  their  expulsion  from  the 
church  was  all-sufficient  for  their  punishment  \ 

Theodosius,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  died  at  Milan', 
having  left  the  empire  to  his  sons,  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  The 
tomer  reigned  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the  East.  This  proved 
to  be  a  permanent  division  of  the  Roman  dominions ;  and  at 
this  epocha  we  may  close  the  history  of  the  fourth  century. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THB  CHIEF  INROADS 
OF  THE  BARBARIAN  NATIONS  OF  THE  NORTH,  TILL  THE 
FALL  OR  DIVISION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST, 
AGREEING  NEARLY  WITH  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  FIFTH 
CENTURY. ^THE  ERA  OF  CHRYSOSTOM  AND  AUGUSTIN. 

The  last  century  contained  one  of  those  eras  which  have  some- 
times occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind,  when  religion  is 
drawn  from  her  retirement,  and  becomes,  from  circumstances, 
one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  society.  We  could  not,  therefore, 
well  separate  the  affairs  of  the  church  from  the  revolutions  of 
the  state.  But  we  may  now  return  to  the  method  we  had  pre- 
viously adopted,  of  taking  first  a  summary  view  of  secular  history, 
and  then  pursuing  the  particular  theme  of  our  inquiry. 

Had  we,  indeed,  only  to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  at 
Constantinople  and  in  the  East,  we  should  still  be  compelled  to 
attend  to  the  political  changes  in  the  imperial  court,  in  order  to 
discover  the  origin  of  those  events  which  most  distressed  the 
church,  or  which  most  conduced  to  her  external  prosperity ;  but 
as  the  Imperial  power  becomes  in  this  century  so  much  con- 
tracted in  its  sway,  and  the  church  universal  is  the  subject  of 
our  history,  we  must  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  circumstances  of  her  warfare.  The  churches  of 
the  West,  also,  are  increasing  in  importance  in  the  view  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historian;  and  these  soon  become  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  protection  or  influence  of  the  throne  of  the 
^esars. 

>  Miiner.  •  A.D.  395. 
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This  ceninry  discIoseB,  with  respect  to  the  Western  empire/ 
one  of  the  greatest  changes  that  ever  took  place  in  the  state  of. 
the  ciyilised  world :  no  less,  indeed,  than  an  entire  change  of 
the  inhabitants  in  many  places ;  and  erery  where  the  reduction : 
of  those  who  had  ruled,  and  possessed  the  woild  before,  to  a 
state  of  slavery  and  ignominious  poverty,  under  a  set  of  new 
masters.    This  revolution  was  brought  about  by  the  mighty 
inundation  of  the  barbarian  nations  of  the  North  —  our  rude 
forefathers,   as  most  of  my  readers  probably  may  say  —  who 
finally  divided  the  Roman  empire  amongst  them,  and  erected 
the  present  nations  of  Europe,  on  its  dismembered  provinces. - 
Why  the  churches  of  the  West  were  not  swept  away  in  this 
great  flood  ;  and  how  it  was  that  the  rulers  of  the  congregations 
still  kept  their  stations,  when  almost  all  the  civil  authorities  and 
temporal  proprietors  fell  in  the  undistinguished  mass,  involve 
the  consideration  of  a  most  wonderful  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence.   This,  however,  was  the  c^se ;  the  church  suifered  much, 
during  the  rush,  and  in  the  convulsion  of  the  agitated  waters ; 
but  when  they  became  more  settled,  she  was  found  unimpaired,, 
and  from  various  causes,  as  the  Divine  counsels  required,  arose 
to  greater  temporal  importance  in  this  new  world  ^    And  what, 
did  indeed  make  glad  the  city  of  God,  although  the  new  race  of. 
Gentiles  have  trampled  her  beneath  their  feet  for  many  years, 
this  inundation  of  nations  brought  with  it,  from  their  wild  and 
savage  abodes,  a  remnant  to  be  saved  according  to  the  election 
of  grace,  and  the  promise  is  yet  to  them  and  their  children  : 
a  subject  of  praise,  I  trust,   to  me  and  to  my  readers  at  this 
day. 

SECT.  I. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  great 
revolution  in  the  Western  empire,  we  shall  take  a  short  survey 
of  the  Eastern  church,  still  connected  with  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  has  been  remarked  of  the  general  character  of 
the  professing  church,  at  this  period,  that  useful  learning,  as. 
well  as  genuine  piety,  was  at  a  low  ebb.  A  torrent  of  irra- 
tional superstitions  was  carrying  every  thing  before  it,  and  the. 
ascetic  enthusiasm  of  the  monks,  was  fast  drawing  from  society 
those  who  should  have  been  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  have 
meliorated  the  condition  of  mankind ;   but   there  seemed  no 

.        '  Compare  iicv.  xii.  15^  &c. 
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middle  line  between  gross  dissoluteness  and  fanatical  morti- 
fication. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  found  the  famous  John  Chry- 
sostom  bishop  of  Constantinople.  He  was  originally  of  Antioch, 
and,  being  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  had  been 
educated  under  Libanius,  a  celebrated  professor  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy.  As  a  proof  of  his  sufficiency,  it  is  recorded  of 
him,  that  when  his  master  was  asked  who  was  qualified  to 
succeed  him  in  his  school,  he  answered :  "  John,  if  the  Chris- 
tians had  not  stolen  him.''  For  young  Chrysostom,  dissatisfied 
with  his  profession,  and  disgusted  with  the  profligate  lives  of 
those  ^ho  followed  it,  and  influenced,  as  Socrates  thinks,  by  the 
persuasions  of  Evagrius,  a  fellow  student,  resolved  upon  a 
more  retired  and  peaceful  course  of  life ;  and  changing  all  his 
former  habits,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  cause.  It  is  said  he  pre- 
vailed upon  two  of  his  companions,  who  afterwards  became 
bishops,  to  leave  their  lucrative  profession,  for  the  moderate 
contentment  of  the  Christian  recluse.  John  was  first  made  a 
reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  when  he  wrote  his  treatise 
against  the  Jews.  Meletius,  the  bishop  of  one  of  the  churches 
—  for  the  orthodox  in  Antioch  were  divided — made  him  a 
deacon  ;  and  during  the  period  he  filled  that  ministry,  he  wrote 
his  book  on  the  priesthood,  &c.  On  the  death  of  Meletius, 
Chrysostom  withdrew  from  the  communion  of  the  church  which 
had  been  under  his  care.  He  did  not  join  that  under  Paulinus, 
but  retired  into  privacy  for  three  years  ;  but  when  Evagrius  was 
elected  in  the  room  of  Paulinus,  he  again  appeared  in  the 
church,  and  was  ordained  priest. 

According  to  Socrates's  report  of  his  character,  as  given  by 
one  who  knew  him  from  his  youth,  "  Chrysostom  was  more 
hasty  than  courteous,  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  fore-thought, 
but,  from  his  upright  intentions  and  dealings,  and  inexperience 
of  the  world,  which  he  despised,  liable  to  be  imposed  upon ; 
very  eloquent  in  his  speech,  the  strenuous  rebuker  of  vice,  and 
reformer  of  the  lives  of  his  auditors ;  insomuch,  that  to  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  man,  his  addresses  seemed  to 
savour  of  pride  and  insolence." 

The  fame  of  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Chrysostom  had 
reached  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Arcadius,  with  the  con- 
sent both  of  the  priests  and  the  people,  nominated  him  their 
bishop ;  and,  though  the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  AlexM- 
dria,  who  had  been  called  to  give  the  greater  dignity  to  his 
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conBecratioD,  thre^  tome  impediments  in  his  way,  hy  the  good 
offices  of  EutropiuSy  a  domestic  of  the  palace,  who  counteracted 
the  schemes  of  the  worthless  prelate,  he  was  at  length  fixed  in 
his  see  ^  The  discipline  and  reforming  principles  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  were  but  little  relished  by  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  # 
and,  though  they  much  needed  the  correction  of  a  diligent 
governor,  he  appears  to  have  assumed  an  austere  and  ungntp^ 
cious  deportment,  and  to  have  exercised  his  authority  with  a 
severity  ^hich  hardly  became  a  Christian  bishop.  His  noble 
charities,  however,  and,  above  all,  his  popular  eloquence,  with 
his  unsparing  reproof  of  the  vices  of  the  great,  made  him  a 
great  favourite  with  the  people.  Immense  crowds  assen\bled 
at  his  lectures,  which  sometimes  were  given  daily;  and  he 
addressed  them,  it  is  remarked,  not  from  the  bishop's  seat,  or 
from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  as  had  been  usual,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  being  better  heard,  from  the  reader's  desk,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  church  '.  It  is  said,  that  writers  attended  to  take 
down  his  discourses,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  their 
publication.  There  was  certainly  a  great  disposition  to  hear, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  metropolis,  at  this  period  : 
what  share  the  love  of  Gospel  truth  had  in  this,  it  is  impossible 
at  this  distance  of  time  to  ascertain.  Doubtless,  it  had  its 
share;  but  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  which  are  so  much 
admired,  do  not  impress  us  with  an  idea,  that  the  taste  of  the 
times  was  generally  very  evangelical,  or  that  the  most  popular 
preachers  were  very  deeply  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  the  faith.  He  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  given 
full  encouragement  to  the  abject  superstitions  of  the  times.  We 
read  of  an  eloquent  Syrian  bishop,  at  this  time,  who  left  his 
own  church,  and  imassed  a  great  deal  of  money  by  preaching  at 
Constantinople ;  and  of  another  of  the  same  description,  who, 
excited  by  the  report  of  his  success,  followed  his  example  with 
equal  profit. 

To  oppose  the  Arians,  who  had  attracted  some  attention  by 
the  chants  or  anthems  which  they  sung  as  they  passed  along  the 
streets,  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their  places  of  worship  in 
the  suburbs,  where  only  they  were  permitted  to  have  them,  the 
bishop  sent  forth  his  singers,  with  silver  candlesticks  like 
crosses,  to  do  the  same,  and  extol  the  blessed  Trinity.  This 
certainly  counteracted  the  heretics,  but  it  led  to  dangerous  riots. 

John,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
Constantinople;  but    his    plain,    perhaps   satirical   preaching, 

»  A.D.  398.  '  Note  in  MUnw. 
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Jiad  inerinaed  many  of  the  higher  ranks  against  him ;  and  among 
oUktn,  Eudoxia,  the  em[Mress,  whom  he  had  offended  by  a 
sermon  against  £amale  follies  or  vices,  which,  if  not  indeed 
intended  for  her,  was  so  applied  by  the  audience,  and  reported 
tp  the  empress*  This  increased  the  power  of  his  adversaries, 
die  most  inveterate  of  whom  were  of  his  own  order ;  for  the 
bishops  of  the  Eastern  church,  at  this  time,  were  much  disunited, 
«id  shewed  any  thing  rather  than  an  example  of  brotherly  love. 
The  practice .  of  the  church,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  for  a 
number  of  bishops  to  assemble  together  in  a  council  or  synod, 
in  order  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  these  synods 
w&te  now  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  power  to  censure  or 
depose  any  individual  bishop.  Chrysostom  had  himself,  for 
jvst  cause  no  doubt^  deposed  many  bishops,  through  the  medium 
of  such  assemblies;  but  this  species  of  episcopal  government, 
ii  18  obvious,  was  liable  to  great  abuses  ;  and  in  a  corrupt  age, 
gavs  an  ambitious  prelate,  who  could  influence  a  number  of  his 
brethren*  great  power  of  doing  mischief. 

This  tibe  story  of  Chrysostom  greatly  illustrates.  Theophi- 
1ns  of  Alexandria,  perhaps  at  this  time  the  second  bishop  of  the 
East,  (for  the  church  of  Antioch  had  sunk  by  its  divisions,)  was 
the  personal  enemy  of  John ;  and  a  fit  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  those  powerful  individuals,  both  among  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  whom  his  faithfulness  or  hasty  zeal  had  offended. 
It  was  contrived,  that  Theophilus  should  be  brought  to  court 
to  hold  one  of  these  ecclesiastical  synods,  for  the  condemnation 
of  John. 

Theophilus  had  himself  lately  narrowly  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  monks.  These  recluses,  increasing  every 
age  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  had  taken  it  into  their  heads, 
that  as  man  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  God 
must  have  a  corporeal  frame  like  man.  When  they  heard  that 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  his  public  address  to  the  church, 
had  eondemned  this  absurd  notion^  im  a  sudden  the  Pesert  was 
emptied  of  ils  inhabitants,  who  flc^ol^  into  the  city  with  the 
intention  of  murdering  the  bishop;  and  it  was  only  by  his  supe- 
rior address,  and  by  seeming  to  embrace  their  opinions,  that  he 
escaped.  He  even  appears  to  have  had  the  art  of  turning  this 
infatuation  of  the  monks  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  This  crafty 
pf'date,  and  a  number  of  other  bishops,  were  called  together,  by. 
an  order  which  was  procured  from  the  emperor,  to  hold  a 
council  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  The  manner 
of  his  reception  in  that  city,  affords  a  picture  of  the  times.    The 
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bishops  of  the  greater  sees,  though  they  hdkl  a  rather  precarious 
situation,  were  objects  of  the  highest  rcyerence  and  cousidera- 
tion.  It  is  obsenred,  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  not 
received  at  Constantinople  with  the. accustomed  honours-— none 
of  the  clergy  went  to  meet  him ;  the  sailcurs,  however,  of  the 
com  ships  from  Alexandria,  welcomed  him,  and  received  their 
bishop  with  loud  and  rejoicing  shouts.  It  is  also  remarked,  as 
something  unusual,  that  he  did  not  proceed  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  but  to  the  palace  of  the  empress.  When  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  the  council,  he  refused,  because  it  consisted 
of  his  enemies.  He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  being 
&ur  times  cited,  and  not  appearing,  he  wa&,  by  their  sentence, 
condemned  and  depoeed. 

When  the  report  reached  the  city,  the  people  were  in  an 
uproar,  and  waited  all  night  around  the  church,  lest  he  should 
be  taken  away  from  them  ;  but  John,  as  soon  as  he  knew  that 
it  was  the  emperor's  pleasure  that  he  should  go  into  banishment, 
yielded  himself  up  secretly.  When  the  bishop  had  departed, 
such  were  the  discontent  and  threatening  aspect  of  the  people, 
that  the  court,  being  alarmed,  sent  for  him  in  haste  to  return. 
The  bishop  having  reached  the  suburbs,  at  first  refused  to  enter 
the  city,  and  resume  his  station,  till  his  sentence  should  be 
repealed  by  a  regular  synod.  But  the  fury  of  the  populace 
could,  by  no  means,  brook  the  delay ;  he  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  city,  and  was  conducted  with  great  respect  to  the 
church.  They  requested  him  to  offer,  as  bishop,  the  accus- 
tomed prayer  for  Uie  church,  which,  when  he  declined  doing, 
till  he  should  be  regularly  restored,  they  foroed  him  to  comply ; 
and,  when  he  had  prayed  in  his  seat,  they  compelled  him  to 
preach  to  them.  It  appears  that  Theophilus,  and  the  bishops 
of  bis  party,  still  remakied  to  oppose  John ;  and  that  the  Alex- 
andrians, and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  came  to  an  open 
fray  in  the  streets,  in  which,  many  Uves  were  lost.  Theophilus 
and  his  party  af%erwardi;,^ed  from  the  city. 

This  triumphant  restbiration,  we  may  easily  suppose,  would 
not  abate  the  accustomed  boldness  of  the  eloquent  preacher. 
Offence  had  been  given  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the 
empress  at  no  great  distance  from  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
about  which  games  and  pastimes  were  celebrated.  This  was  a 
fruitful  subject  for  the  bishop's  indignant  oratory.  Neither 
princes  nor  magistrates  were  spared,  and  the  unfortunate  empress 
was  taught  to  feel  herself  particularly  pointed  at  and  insulted. 
Nor  was  she  backward  to  resent  it,  but  rcsoVv^  ow  ^  ^c.^w^ 
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council  and  deposition.  It  was  in  the  brooding  of  this  Btonn 
that  the  bishop  preached  a  memorable  sermon,  beginning  with 
these  words :  "  Now  again  Herodias  rages,  now  again  she 
dances,  and  demands  again  John's  head  in  a  charger/'  His 
oratory,  however,  this  time,  cost  the  bishop  dear :  the  government 
had  power  to  find  a  synod  to  condemn  him,  and  his  banishment 
followed^,  with  the  depression  of  a  party  that  still  adhered  to 
him.  But  the  lameness  of  his  meek  successor,  Arsacius,  under 
whom  the  church  enjoyed  great  quietness,  an  extraordinary  storm 
of  hail,  and  the  death  of  the  empress,  which  soon  followed,  were 
all  considered,  by  many,  as  judgments  of  heaven  for  the  injustice 
done  to  John.  His  followers,  contrary  to  his  advice,  had,  for 
some  years,  a  separate  communion,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Johannites.  Chrysostom  was  the  same  man  in  his  banishment, 
and  won  on  many  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  his  liberality,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  support  by  the  remittances  of  a  rich  lady 
named  Olympias,  who  had  formerly  been  a  deaconess  in  his 
church.  But  the  malice  of  his  enemies  pursued,  and  hurried 
him  from  place  to  place.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  harsh 
treatment  of  his  guards,  after  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
finishing  his  prayer  with  his  usual  doxology,  "  Glory  be  to 
God  for  all  events,"  he  expired,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  ". 
Arsacius  had  died  soon  after  his  election,  and,  after  a  long 
and  troublesome  contest,  was  succeeded  by  Atticus.  To  recon- 
cile the  Johannites  to  the  general  church,  he  caused  the  memo- 
rial of  Chrysostom,  as  of  other  deceased  bishops,  to  be  solemnized 
in  the  service  of  the  diurch.  When  he  was  urged  to  restrict 
the  Novatians  in  their  privilege  of  having  places  of  worship 
within  the  city,  he  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  that  and 
other  sects,  that  they  had  been  fellow-sufierers  for  the  truth, 
with  the  church,  in  the  Arian  persecution  ;  that,  although  they 
had  been  long  separated  from  the  general  church,  they  had 
introduced  no  novelties  concerning  the  faith.  The  Novatians, 
indeed,  began  to  be  at  variance  among  themselves,  especially 
concerning  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  The  chief  distinction 
between  them  and  the  church,  was  still  noted  to  be,  that,  for 
what  were  deemed  sins  unto  death,  and  for  which  the  general 
church  would  deprive  their  clergy,  the  Novatians  would  expel 
the  laity  firom  communion.  And  they  considered  that  the 
power  of  the  church  to  remit  sins,  extended  not  to  those  who. 
were  thus  expelled.    John  Chrysostom  had  not  a  little  offended 

*  Milner.  •  Milner. 
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them,  by  saying,  "  If  thou  fall  a  thousand  timeB  and  re.peilt  thee 
/of  thy  sins,  come  boldly  into  the  Church/' 

The  urbanity  and  liberal  expenditure  of  Atticus,  were  much 
praised,  and  also  his  extensive  rea4ing;  but  it  is  observed  of  his 
sermons,  that  they  were  so  simple,  that  his  hearers  thought  theni 
not  worth  committing  to  writing  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  ^^ 
At  the  death  of  Atticus,  great  contention  took  place  about  the 
election  of  a  successor;  but  the  laity  were  unanimous  for 
Sisinius,  a  priest  of  one  of  the  churches  in  the  suburbs,  where 
all  the  people  of  Constantinople  were  wont  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  Ascension.  He  was  esteemed  a  very  religious  and  most  chari* 
table  man,  even  beyoVid  his  means.  On  the  death  of  Sisinius, 
the  emperor,  to  avoid  the  tumult  of  the  contending  parties^ 
resolved,  that  no  member  of  the  church  of  Constantinople  should 
be  advanced  to  the  bishop's  seat,  but  that  a  stranger  should  be 
sent  for,  from  Antioch.  The  chcnce  fell  upon  Nestorius,  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  residing  in  that  city.  The  quaUfications  which 
recommended  him,  were  "  that  he  had  a  loud  voice,  and  an  elo- 
quent tongue,  and  therefore,  as  it  was  conceived,  a  fit  man  to 
preach  to  the  people*." 

But  during  the  very  ceremony  of  his  installation,  it  was  dis- 
covered what  sort  of  a  man  they  had  chosen ;  for,  in  pronouncing 
his  oration  he  addressed  the  emperor,  then  present :  '^  Restore 
to  me,  O  emperor,  the  earth  weeded  and  purged  of  heretics,  and 
I  will  give  heaven  to  thee ;  aid  me  in  foiling  the  heretics,  and  I 
will  assist  thee  in  overthrowing  the  Persians."  His  violence 
was  soon  manifested  in  his  persecution  of  all  who  had  dissented 
from  the  church.  The  Arians,  to  avoid  its  demolition,  set  fire  to 
their  own  place  of  worship.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  emperor,  he  would  have  molested  the  Novatiana 
also.  He  procured,  even  from  those  of  his  own  faith,  the  epithet 
of ''  fire-brand."  It  was  viewed  as  a  just  retaliation  upon  this 
persecuting  prelate,  that  he  himself  was,  at  last,  cast  out  of  the 
church  for  heresy.  A  favourite  priest,  who  had  followed  him 
from  Antioch,  had  offended  the  orthodox  of  Constantinople,  by 
denying  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
"  The  clergy  and  laity,"  says  Socrates,  "  were  disgusted  beyond 
measure ;  for  they  had  learned  of  old,  that  Christ  was  the  true 
God,  and  not  to  be  severed,  as  man  alone,  from  his  divinity, 
because  of  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation."  And,  therefore, 
Mary  might  justly  be  said  to  have  borne  God,  —  God  incarnate^ 

'  SocratM.  *  Socrates  Hh.  Ivii.  cup.  29. 
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who,  by  reasmi  of  his  afisumptioii  of  humanity,  did  not  become 
two  persons,  but  united  in  one  person,  the  Godhead  and  the 
manhood.^ — ^He  thAt  was  God,  sustaining  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  according  to  the  flesh.  Nestorius,  who,  though  proud  of 
his  eloquence,  was  very  deficient  in  learning,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  dieology,  rashly  defended  his  priest,  and 
maintained,  openly,  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  His  station  in  the 
church,  in  those  days,  could  not  shelter  him  from  the  judgment 
of  the  chursh.  A  coimcil  of  the  principal  bishops  was  held  at 
Ephesus^,  and  though  they  quarrelled  with  each  oth^  about  the 
method  of  proceeding,  they  i^reed  in  condemning  Nestorius. 
"  He  would  not,"  he  declared  in  the  council,  "  call  him  God, 
who  grew  to  man's  estate  by  two  months,  and  three  months,  and 
so  forth.''  He  was  accordingly  deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and 
banished :  but  he  left,  in  Constantinople,  a  party  favourable  to 
him,  among  the  laity,  for  the  clergy  were  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing his  public  anathema ;  and  also  among  some  bishops  of 
the  provinces.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  Nestorians,  a  sect  which 
has  ever  sineeexisted  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

After  some  contest,  Maximianus  succeeded  Nestorius.  He  is 
said  to  have  procured  to  himself,  the  character  of  a  very  religious 
man,  by  the  great  costs  that  he  had  been  at  in  building  the 
tombs  of  the  religious.  He  was  a  man  destitute  of  learning,  but 
of  a  quiet  and  peaceful  disposition.  After  two  years,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Proclus,  who,  with  more  cultivated  talents,  inherited 
the  same  peaceful  disposition,  and  never  attempted  to  molest 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  the  faith.  By  the  honours  which 
he  procured  to  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  John  Chrysostom^  he 
reconciled  to  the  general  church,  those  of  his  followers  who 
remained,  and  who  had  till  that  time  kept  themselves  separate. 

In  the  days  of  Flavianus,  the  next  bishop  who  succeeded  to 
Proclus,  a  new  heresy  appeared,  respecting  the  person  of  Christ, 
the  opposite  to  that  of  Nestorius,  and  which,  also,  has  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  Eastern  churches.  The  author  of  this 
new  doctrine  was  Eutyches.  As  Nestorius  divided  the  Godhead 
and  the  manhood  in  the  blessed  Saviour  into  two  persons, 
Eutyches  confounded  the  two  natures  together.  "  I  confess," 
says  he,  "  that  our  Lord  consisted  of  two  natures,  before  the 
Divinity  was  coupled  with  the  humanity ;  but  after  the  uniting 
them,  I  affirm,  that  he  had  but  one  nature*."  His  opinions 
were  condemned  by  Flavianus,  in  a  council  at  Constantinople. 

*  A.D.  435.  «  Evagrius  Scholasticus,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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A  fihamefiil  scene  occurred  among  «ome  feading  bishops^  aaeem- 
bled  at  Ephesus,  in  opposition  to  Flananue,  instigated  by  m 
<x>urtier,  his  personal  enemy.  The  prolectors  of  tbe  heresy 
seemed,  for  some  time,  triumphant.  Flavianus  was  deposed  and 
murdered.  To  relate  the  p^urticulars/of  this  aflSur  would  throw 
but  little  light  on  the  history  of  the  church.  Orthodoxy,  how- 
ever, was  again  vindicated  in  a  general  council,  held  at  Chalcep- 
don ;  but  the  followers  of  Eutyches  still  remained  as  a  sect. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  were,  for  some  years,  a 
matter  of  contest  among  the  Eastern  bishops ;  and  their  unin- 
teresting history  is  filled  with  mutual  anathemas,  and  depositiom 
against  each  other.  The  appointment,  or  the  elections  of  the 
bishops  to  the  greater  sees,  as  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  were  constantly  attended  with  popular  tumults  «nd 
military  violence ;  and  the  characters  of  the  prelates,  whawere 
generally  advanced  to  these  important  stations,  are  suitable  to 
any  thing  rather  than  to  the  characters  of  the  more  primitive 
bishops,  and  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  Eastern 
church  at  this  period ;  but,  as  the  accounts  of  kings  and  war- 
riors, though  they  fill  the  pages  of  general  history,  leave  unde- 
scribed  the  more  multiplied,  and,  therefore,  more  important 
scenes  of  private  life,  we  must  recollect,  that  the  history  of  the 
bishops  of  the  great  sees,  does  not  expose  to  our  view  the  private 
and  domestic  retreats  of  religion,  or  even  the  state  of  more  obscure 
churches.  We  see,  however,  to  what  an  extent  pride  and  worldly 
ambition  had  already  desolated  the  high  places,  at  least  of  thef 
church  in  the  East ;  and  as  no  religious  revival  appears  in  this 
part  of  the  professing  world,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that,  as  a  people,  they  are,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  given  up 
almost  to  entire  destruction. 

■  .  «  •  - 

SECT.  II. 

I  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  inroad  of  the  northern 
nations  in  the  West,  so  important  to  the  church  and  to  that 
portion  of  the  globe,  tracing  the  progress  of  the  three  greatest 
leaders  of  the  barbarians,  Alaric,  Genseric,  Attila; 
"  names,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  deserving  an  equal  rank  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire ; ''  and  shall  take  notice  of 
the  final  extinction  of  the  old  Imperial  government  at  Rome, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  new  nations  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces. 
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I.  The  barbarian  nations  had  for  some  time  prerioas  to  the 
commencement  of  this  century  become  formidable  to  the  em- 
pire; but  the  prudence  and  success  of  Theodosius  had  sus- 
pended the  storm*.  In  the  year  A.D.  379,  Valens  **  was 
informed  that  the  north  was  agitated  with  a  furious  tempest." 
This  was  a  conflict  of  the  barbarian  nations  among  themselves, 
which  drove  the  Goths,  who  were  situated  nearest  its  boundary, 
into  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Mr.  Gibbon  computes  this 
first  emigration,  "  reserved  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
Rome,"  at  "  near  a  million  of  souls."  They  were  at  first  im- 
prudently permitted  to  settle  upon  the  uncultivated  lands  of 
Thrace.  Fresh  inundations  of  their  countrymen  soon  fol- 
lowed, **  exasperated  with  hunger  and  the  oppression  of  the 
Roman  governors."  "  War  is  resolved  on  ;"  **  the  banners  of 
the  nation  are  displayed,  and  the  air  resounds  with  the  harsh 
and  mournful  sounds  of  the  Gothic  trumpet."  Hence  followed 
"  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  husbandmen  of  Thrace,  the  confla- 
gration of  their  villages,  and  the  massacre  or  captivity  of  their 
innocent  families."  "  The  fruitful  country,  that  extends  above 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Straits,  of  the  Hellespont,"  is  laid  waste.  It  was  in  opposing 
these  that  the  emperor  Valens  fell,  with  two-thirds  of  his  army, 
"  and  the  tide  of  the  Gothic  inundation  rolled  from  the  walls  of 
Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople."  The  reign  of 
Theodosius,  from  A.D.  379  to  A.D.  395,  suspended  the  evil, 
and  vindicated  the  honour  of  the  empire. 

But,  "  if  the  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  their 
obligations  to  the  great  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  con- 
vinced how  painfully  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  the  deceased 
emperor  had  supported  the  frail  and  mouldering  edifice  of  the 
republic."  In  the  same  winter  that  he  died,  the  Gothic  nation 
was  in  arms ;  troops  of  barbarians  *'  were  irregularly  spread 
from  the  woody  shores  of  Dalmatia  to  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople." "  The  following  year  Alaric,  the  most  valiant  of  their 
kings,  marched  them  into  Greece."  *'  The  fertile  fields  of 
Phocis  and  Boeotia  were  instantly  covered  with  a  deluge  of  barba- 
rians; who  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  and 
drove  away  the  beautiful  females,  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  of 
the  flaming  villages."  Athens  submitted  to  Alaric ;  — '*  the  whole 
territory  of  Attica,  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  the  town 
of  Megara,  was  blasted  with  his  baneful  presence — Corinth, 

'    Foretold  in  the  .symbols  of  the  first  trumpet.  Rev.  viii.  7. 
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Argos,  and  Sparta,  3rielded  without  reaislaiioe/'  He  was  attacked 
by  Stilicho,  the  Roman  general;  and  **  the  woody  and  moun- 
tainous country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of  Pan  and 
the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict.^ 
The  European  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire  being  exhausted, 
Alaric  is  tempted  by  the  fame,  the  beauty,  and  the  wealth 
of  Italy.    He  accordingly  invades  Italy  ^.     Honorius,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  ill  the  West,  flees  from  Milan,  is  pursued,  and 
besieged  by  the  Ooths.    The  battle  of  Pollentia,  won  by  the 
Romans,  checks  the  invaders,  but  only  prolongs  the  miseries 
of  the  conflict.    '*  Desolation  is  spread  over  the  fruitful  face  of 
Tuscany/^    The  capital  is  saved  for  the  present,  but  the  storm 
thickens  in  another  quarter,  and  lends  its  fatal  aid  to  the 
destructions  of  Alaric.    **  The  correspondence  of  nations  was, 
in  that  age,  so  precarious  and  imperfect,  that  the  revolutions  of 
the  North  might  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
till  the  dark  cloud  which  was  collected  along  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube.'' 
The  barbarians  here  referred  to,  were  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi, 
the  Burgundians,  and  the  Alani.    These  nations  never  after- 
wards retreated,  but  seized  upon  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps.    **  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured,  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  were  crowned,  like  those  or  the  Tiber,  with  elegant 
houses  and  well  cultivated  farms."    **  This  scene  of  peace  and 
plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the  solitude  of 
nature  from  the  desolations  of  man."    **  The  consuming  flames 
of  war  spread  froni  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part 
of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul :   that  rich  and  extensive 
country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
delivered  to  the  barbarians." 

About  the  same  time  the  Roman  armies  were  withdrawn 
fnmi  Britain,  and  the  inhabitants  left  to  protect  themselves. 
To  complete  the  history  of  this  dreadful  calamity,  Alaric  three 
times  besieged  Rome,  and  the  third  time  it  was  sacked  by  his 
army'.  **  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was 
silently  opened  by  the  slaves,  and  the  inhabitants  were  awak- 
ened by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the 
imperial  city,  which  had  subdued  and  civilised  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the 

*  A.D.  400.  •  A.D.  410. 
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tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia."  '*  For  four  years  they  reigned 
without  control,  over  a  country  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  had  united  all  the  excellencies  of  nature  and  art.'' 
**  Each  soldier  claimed  an  ample  share  of  the  substantial  plenty, 
the  com  and  cattle,  oil  and  wine,  that  was  daily  collected  and 
consumed  in  the  Gothic  camps ;  and  the  principal  warriors 
insulted  the  villas  and  gardens  onee  inhabited  by  Lucullus  and 
Cicero,  along  the  beauteous  coast  of  Carapanili." 

II.  The  next  great  calamity  which. befel  the  Roman  world, 
were  the  naval  victories^  and  depredations  of  the  Vandals. 
They  had  prevailed  over  the  other  barbarians,  and  over  the  last 
efforts  of  the  Roman  power  in  Spain.  '*  Seville  and  Carthagena 
became  the  prey  of  the  ferocious  conquerors  :  the  vessels  which 
they  found  in  the  harbours  of  the  latter  might  easily  transport 
them  to  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  where  the  Spanish 
fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vainly  concealed  their 
famiUes  and  their  fortunes.  The  experience  of  navigation,  and 
perhaps  the  prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged  the  Vandals." 
'*  The  terrible  Genseric  becomes  their  leaden  He  embarks,  with 
60,000  effective  men,  at  Gibraltar  *.  The  long  and  narrow  tract 
of  the  African  coast  was  filled  with  frequent  monuments  of 
Roman  art  and  magnificence,  and  the  respective  degrees  of 
improvement  might  be  accurately  measured  from  Carthage  and 
the  Mediterranean.'*  The  Country  was  most  populous,  and  yet 
so  fertile,  that- its  annual  exportation  of  wheat  procured  for 
Africa  the  title  of  the  granary  of  the  world.  '*  On  a  sudden 
the  seven  fruitful  provinces,  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals."  '*  Where  they 
found  resistance  they  seldom  gave  quarter."  "  Careless  of  the 
distinctions  of  age,  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed  every  species  of 
indignity  and  torture  to  force  from  the  captive  a  discovery 
of  their  hidden  wealth.  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius, 
were  the  only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general 
inundation."     These  cities  at  length  fell. 

''  After  he  had  permitted  his  licentious  troops  to  satiate  their 
rage  and  avarice,  Genseric  instituted  a  more  regular  system  of 
rapine  and  oppression."  "  He  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  sea  and 
resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  animating  his  daring  Vandals 
to  embrace  a  mode  of  warfare  that  would  render  every  maritime 
country  accessible  to  their  arms  ; "  "  and  the  fleets  which  issued 
from  the  ports  of  Carthage  again,  after  the  interval  of  six 

'  Foretold  by  the  sjmbols  of  the  Second  Trumpet,  Rev.  viii.  8,  9.      *  A.D.  429. 
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oenturies,  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean,''  They 
conquered  Sicily,  and  made  fiBquent  descents  on  the  coasts  of 
Lucania.  They  entered  the  Tiber,  and  the  emperor  was  mur- 
dered in  the  streets*  "  Rome  and  its  inhabitants  were  delivered 
up  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals.'' — '*'  The 
pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights;  and  ell  that  yet  re* 
mained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or  profane  treasure^ 
was  dil^ently  transported  to  the  vessels  ot  Genseric  Many 
thousand  Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen  for  some  useful  or 
agreeable  qualification,  reluctantly  embarked  on  board  the  fleet 
of  Genseric ;  and  their  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  onfeeling 
barbarians,  who,  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  separated  the 
wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the  children  from  their  parents.^ 
The  long-extended  shores  of  Italy  were  for  several  years  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  the  ^  monarch  of  the  sea.'^  la  the 
spring  of  each  year  he.  equipped  a  formidable  navy  in  the 
port  of  Carthage,  and  Genseric  himself,  even  in  his  advanced 
age,  still  commanded  the  expeditions.  *'  The  celerity  of  their 
motions  enabled  them  almost  at  the  same  time  to  threaten  «id 
to  attack  the  most  distant  objects  which  attracted  their  desire; 
and  as  they  always  embarked  a  sufficient  number  of  horses^ 
they  had  no  -sooner  landed  than  they  swept  the  dismayed 
country  before  them."  Genseric  kept  bis  designs  secret  till  the 
moment  he  set  sail;  and,  as  if  he  fek  himself  the  instrument 
of  Divine  vengeance,  ^*  when  he  was  asked  by  the  pilot 
what  course  he  should  steer ;  *  Leave  the  detemunaiion  to  the 
winds,'  was  the  leply;  '  they  wiU  transport  us  to  the  guilty 
coast  whose  inhaUtants  have  provoked  the  Divine  justice.' 
The  powers  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  exhausted^  in  vain, 
in  the  attempt  to  deliver  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Vandals*     Genseric  continued  to  his  deat}i  the  '*  iy^rant  ef  the 


Bcas. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  about  diis  time  our  ancestors,  the 
Saxons,  appeared  in  the  same  character  on  the  northern  and 
western  shores  of  the  empire.  In  the  year  449^  Hengist  and 
florsa  were  invited  by  Vortigem,  the  Britii^  ^i^g»  to  fight  his 
battles.  In  die  year  455,  Hengist  turned  against  his  employers, 
defeated  them,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  Sidonius« 
bishop  of  Clermont,  thus  describes  the  Saxons:  *'  We  have  not 
a  more  cruel  enemy  than  the  Saxons.  They  overcome  all  who 
have  the  courage  to  oppose  thmm*    They  surprise  all  who  are  jao 

*  AD. 448. 
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im^^riideht  aa  iiot  to  be  prepared  for  their  attack.  'Wheii  diejt 
pun^e,  they  infallibly  overtake :  when  they  are  pursued,  their 
escape  is  certain.  They  despise  danger ;  they  are  inured  to 
shipwreck;  they  are  eager  to  purchase  booty  with  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  Tempests,  which  to  others  are  so  dreadful,  to  them 
are  subjects  of  joy.  The  storm  is  their  protection  when  they  are 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  a  cover  for  their  operations  when 
they  meditate  an  attack.  Before  they  quit  their  own  shores, 
they  devote,  to  the  altars  of  their  gods,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
principal  captives ;  and  when  they  are  on  the  point  of  returning, 
jLhe  lots  are  cast  with  an  affectation  of  equity,  and  the  impious 
▼ow  is  fulfilled  ^"  Such  was  the  introduction  of  the  more 
tiumerous  part  of  our  ancestors  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civilised 
tirorid* 

III.  The  third  avenging  scourge  of  the  times  were  the  Huns, 
**  who  had  driven  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals  before  them,  and 
had  spread  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube^.  In  the  reign  of 
Attila^  they  became  the.  terror  of  the  world."  Of  Attila,  the 
historian  tells  us,  '*  His  head  rather  than  his  hands  achieved  the 
ponquest  of  the  North" — *'  he  surpassed  his  rude  countrymen  in 
art  rather  than  in  courage" — ''his  monarchy  was  erected  on 
the  basis  of  popular  superstition."  "  The  religious  acts  of  Attila 
were  not  less  dcilfuUy  adapted  than  those  of  Gingis  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  age  and  country."  — "  He  acquired  a  sacred  char 
Jracter,  which  rendered  his  conquest  more  easy  and  more  per- 
manent ;  and  the  barbarian  prince  confessed,  in  the  language  of 
devotion  or  of  flattery,  that  they  could  not  presume  to  gaie  witb 
k  steady  eye  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns." 
."  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  five,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  seven  hundred  thousand  barbarians." 
c  .  In  the  year  44  U  they  made  their  grand  $Lttack.Qn,thQ  Eastern 
empire,  and  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  all  the  cities  about 
the  Danube  and  its  tributary  streams.  "  The  i^hole  breadth  of 
Europe,  as  it  extends  above  five  hundred  miles  from  the  Euxino 
to  the  Hadriajtic,  was  at  once  inviided  and  occupied  and  deso- 
lated by  the  myriads  of  the  barbarians  whom  Attila  led  into  the 
^Id."  The  armies  of  the  eastern  empire  were  vanquished  in 
recessive  engagements,  and  Attila  ravaged,  without  mercy,  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.     Heraclea  and  Hadrianople 

* 

'  SeeLingard'sHist.  ofEnglabd,  volM.  p.^7. 

^  Foretold  by  the  symbols  of  the  Third  Trumpet,  Rev.  viii.  10,  1 1 . 
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might,  perhaps,  escape  thk  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns  :  but 
those  words  which  are  tHe  most  expressive  of  total  extirpation 
.and  erasement  were  applied  tp  the  caliUnitieB  which  they  in- 
flicted on  seventy  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire*  Theodosius  IL 
was  reduced  to  solicit  peace,  and  resigaed  **  the  extensive  and 
important  territory  which  stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Danube,  from  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  ad  far  as  Nov®  in 
the  diocese  of  Thrace. — The  breadth  was  defined  by  the  vague 
computation  of  fifteen  days'  journey/'  "  but  it  appears  Naissu^ 
was  within  the  limits/'  "  The  Huns  were  masters  of  the 
Danube,  and  insulted  the  empire  with  impunity*  In  the  year 
450,  Attila  prepares  to  invade  the  West ;  and  the  waters  of  the 
Po,  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Necker,  are  '  rendered  bitter,'  as 
well  as  the  streams  of  the  Danube.  The  numbers  slain  in  the 
Jbattle  of  Chatons,  have  b^en  rated  from  150,000  to  300,000. 

IV.  The  fourth  awful  disaster  of  the  times,  was  the  entire 
extinction  of  the  imperial  government  in  the  West^  Nothing 
could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Latin 
world  after  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Genseric.  The  remnant  of 
the  imperial  authority  continued  for  some  years  longer.  Majo- 
rian  drove  the  Vandals  from  Italy  ^.  The  empire  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Ricimer,  Glycerins,  and  Julius  Nepos.  After 
him,  by  the  help  of  the  barbarians,  Orestes  obtained  the  dignity^ 
On  his  resisting  their  demands  for  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of 
Jtaly,  they  Ussociated  under  the  command  of  Odoacer  the 
Goth,  who  deposed  the  last  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Augustulus 
Momyllus,  making  him  the  inst^ment  of  his  own  disgrace* 
He  signified  his  resignation  to  the  senate,  and  in  their  letter  to 
the  Eastern  emperor  Zeno,  they  in  their  own  name,  and  in  tjie  nsun# 
of  the  people,  consent  that  the  seat  of  empire  shall  be  tranfi-> 
ferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  The  republic,  they  say, 
may  be  ^fely  confided  to  the  civil  and  military  virtues  c^ 
Odoacer,  and  they  humbly  request  for  him  the  title  of  patriciani 
with  the  ministration  of  the  diocese  of  Italy.  Thus  the  right 
of  the  Goths,  who  before  possessed  the  power,  was  formally 
confirmed,  and  the  dominion  of  the  barbarians  established  in 
JRome. 

*  Foretold  by  the  symbols  of  the  Fcmrtli  Tnimjiet,  Rev.  viii.  13. 
''A.  D.  458.  'A.D.  476. 
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SECT.  in. 

As  the  history  of  the  churchy  at  the  commencement  ef  this 
century,  was  distinguished  by  the  flourishing  of  John  Chry- 
sostom  in  the  East,  so,  the  memorials  of  a  still  more  eminent 
Christian  fkther  iHustiate  the  same  period  in  the  West.  This 
was  AugUBtin,  bishop  of  Hippa  Regius,  in  Africa,  who  flourished 
among  the  Roman  prorincicJs  of  that  country  immediately  before 
its  desolation  by  the  Vandals.  Augustin  was  bom  at  Tagasta, 
in  Numidia ;  his  father  was  a  pagan,  and  continxied  so^  till  near 
hfs  death  ;  his  mother,  Monica,  was  a  Christian  of  great  piety. 
He  describes  himself,  when  a  boy,  on  occasion  of  a  severe  illness^^ 
to  have  earnestly  desired  Christian  baptism ;  but  on  his  recovery^ 
according  to  a  superstitious  notion,  which  had  long  been  growing 
in  the  church,  respecting  the  external  rite  of  baptism,  it  was 
judged  prudent  to  defer  the  ceremony,  because  a  relapse  into  sin 
after  baptism  was  considered  a&  particularly  dangerous.  Him- 
self afterwards  bewails  the  mischief  of  this  error :  •*  Why  do  we 
bear  every  where  such  sounds  as  these.  Let  him  do  what  he  will, 
he  is  not  yet  baptised.  How  much  better  for  me  had  I  been,  in 
more  early  life,  initiated  into  the  fold  of  Christ^'*  He  bewails, 
in  the  language  of  a  true  penitent,  his  unbridled  licentiousness, 
which  burst  forth  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  waa  now  sent  to 
Carthage  for  his  improvement  in  oratory,  being  imtended  for  thd 
{Nrofession  of  the  law.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  his  mind  was 
much  diverted  from  its  former  pursuits,  by  an  earnest  desire  after 
]Ailosophical  knowledge,  with  which  the  reading  of  Cicero  had 
inspired  him.  About  this  period  he  met  with  .he  Manichees, 
one  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  imbibed  all  their  absurdities,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  pious  mother,  whose  soul  was  much  drawn  out 
in  prayer  for  her  only  son ;  the  perception  of  which  extorted 
from  a  Christian  bishop,  whom,  with  great  importunity,  she  was 
requesting  to  reason  with  her  son,  in  order  to  recover  him  from 
his  errors,  this  remarkable  exclamation :  **  Your  son  is  too  proud 
to  listen  at  present  to  argument — go,  it  is  not  possible  a  child 
of  such  prayers  shoul  perish/'  The  answer  impressed  her  like  a 
voice  from  heaven,  and  it  pleased  God  to  cherish  her  hopes  by  a 
dream  she  had  concerning  her  son. 

For  nine  years,  till  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he 
describes  himself  as  "  deceived  and  deceiving  others"  —  "a 
slave  to  carnal  lusts.^  At  this  time  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  rhetoric  in  his  native  town.     In  the  following  year, 

'  Milner,  vol.  ii.  p.  299^  note.  *  Milner,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
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he  temoved  to  Carthage,  and  became  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
Manicheism,  though  he  still  united  himself  to  the  sect.  By  their 
means,  when  he  was  at  Rome,  whither  he  hs^l  removed  from  Car- 
thage, he  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  professorship  of  rhetoric, 
at  Milan.  In  this  city  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  minis- 
try of  the  bishojp,  Ambrose ;  and  he  became  a  professed  cate- 
chumen in  his  church.  His  pious  mother  followed  him,  and  was 
pleased  at  the  situation  in  which  she  found  him^  though  he  still 
describes  his  mind  as  being  in  great  doubt  and  uncertainty.  He 
says,  ^'  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  consult  Ambrose  as  he  could 
have  wished,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  crowds  of  persons, 
whose  necessities  he  relieved ;  for  the  very  little  time  he  was 
from  them,  he  was  either  refreshing  his  body  with  food,  or  his 
mind  with  reading.  Hence  I  had  no  opportunity  to  unbosom 
myself  to  him.  A  few  words  of  conversation  sufficed  not.  I 
expected  in  vain  to  find  him  at  leisure  for  a  long  conversation. 
I  profited,  however,  by  his  sermons.  Every  Lord's  day  I  heard 
him  instructing  the  people."  At  the  age  of  thirty  years,  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  unreformed  in  his  conduct,  and  as  much 
distressed  in  his  mind ;  though  his  prejudices  against  the  truth 
and  against  the  church,  were  much  removed.  Still  the  question 
much  perplexed  him.  Whence  came  evil  ?  "  Admitting  its  cause 
to  be  in  the  will  of  man  —  that  the  distinction  between  a  natural 
and  moral  inability  is  real  and  just,  and  the  latter  is  a  subject  of 
blame,  though  the  former  is  not  —  still  I  inquired,  wlio  ingrafted 
into  my  stem  this  scion  of  bitterness,  seeing  that  I  was  created 
by  Him  who  is  infinite  sweetness/* 

He  was  afterwards  enabled  to  answer  this  question  to  his 
own  satisfaction  :  "  Evil  is  not  a  thing  to  be  created  —  let  good 
things  only  forsake  their  just  place,  office,  and  order,  and  then, 
though  all  be  good  in  their  nature,  evil,  which  is  only  a 
privative,  abounds  and  produces  positive  misery.  I  asked,  what 
was  iniquity  ?  and  I  found  it  to  be  no  substance,  but  a  perversity 
of  the  will,  which  inclines  from  thee,  the  supreme  substance, 
to  lower  things,  and  casts  away  its  internal  excellencies,  and 
swells  with  pride  externally." 

He  afterwards  describes  the  progress  he  had  made  in  true 
knowledge  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  **  I  approved  of  the 
Saviour  in  general,  who  is  the  Way^  but  was  offended  with  his 
narrow  way."  He  had  recourse  to  Simplician,  an  eminent 
Christian,  who  had  been  the  spiritual  father  of  bishop  Ambrose^ 
and  his  advice  and  admonition  he  found  most  profitable  to  him. 
He  describes  Iiis  state :  **  The  new  will,  which  was  iKJ^imviiv^  \w 
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me,  to  worship  thee  freely,  and  enjoy  thee,  my  sole  certam 
pleasure,  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  old  one 
hardened  by  custom..  Thus  two  wills,  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
0esh  and  the  spirit,  contended  within  me,  and  between  them 
tore  my  very  soul." — "  My  meditations  on  thee  were  like  the 
attempts  of  men  desirous  of  waking,  but  sinking  again  into 
sleep.''  He  farther  describes  himself,  on  a  particular  occasicm, 
when  in  great  agitation  and  distress  of  mind,  as  thinking  he  heard 
a  voice,  saying,  "Take  up  and  read  —  take  up  and  read.** 
He  was  in  his  garden,  and  had  left  St.  Paul's  Epistles  on  his 
table  in  his  study ;  he  opened,  and  read  what  first  struck  hm  eyes, 
"  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wan- 
tonness, not  in  strife  and  envying ;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lust 
thereof."  This  passt^,  to  use  the  words  of  the  apostle,  came  to 
bis  heart  "  with  power,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  modi 
assurance,"  and  burst  asunder  the  bond  that  had  tied  him  to 
caimal  pleasure.  He  immediately  acknowledged  the  power  that 
wrought  within  him,  and  gladdened  his  aged  mother  with  the 
happy  intelligence  of  what  had  passed  in  his  mind.  Augustin 
now  received  baptism ;  and  soon  afterwards,  when  returning  to 
Africa,  he  lost  his  pious  mother  by  the  way.  We  perceive  he 
Was  not  free,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  growing  superstition  of 
praying  for  the  dead. 

His  views  of  himself,  after  his  conversion,  however,  bespeak 
the  man  who  knows  himself  by  the  light  of  life.  "  I  would 
rejoice  with  trembling  in  what  tiiou  hast  given  me,  and  mourn 
over  that  which  is  imperfect,  and  hope  that  thou  wilt  perfect 
thy  mercies  when  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory."  "  I 
am  a  sinful  man,  however  I  magnify  thy  name;  and  he  who 
overcame  the  world,  and  numbers  me  among  the  weak  members 
of  his  body,  intercedes  for  my  sins."  "  I  am  poor  and  needy, 
and  my  best  method  is  to  seek  thy  mercy  in  secret  groans  and 
in  self-abhorrence,  till  thou  perfect  that  which  concemeth  me." 
"  SometiraeB  thou  introducest  me  into  an  uncommon  affection, 
into  a  sweetness  past  the  power  of  description ;  which,  were  it 
perfected  in  me,  I  should  not  see  what  life  would  want  to  com- 
plete its  felicity.  But  I  sink  back  by  the  weight  of  misery,  and 
am  held  entangled." 

Afler  living  on  his  own  estate  in  retirement  for  nearly  three 
years,  Augustiti'  was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  the  church  at 
Hippo,  and  obtained  a  license  from  Valerius,  the  bishop,  to 
pi^EM^h  in  hii  presence^  a  thing  noted  as  at  that  time  unknown 
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in  Africa*  Aa  the  infirmities  of  the  aged  bishop  increased,  he 
procured  Augustin  to  be  dected  as  joint  bishop  with  himself, 
and  as  his  successor ;  and  such  was  die  eminence  of  the  bishop 
of  Hippo,  that- he  soon  became  the  great  light  of  the  church  in 
the  West ;  and  in  the  monastery  which  he  instituted  were  edvL* 
cated  numbers  of  pious  persons,  who  were  afterwards  promoted 
in  the  churches,  and  dijSused  abroad  the  knowledge  of  kia 
writings. 

What  has  rendered  the  name,  of  Augustin  particularly  cele^ 
brated  in  the  history  of  his  day,  is,  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
combated  an  erroneous  scheme  of  doctrine^  which,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  caitory^,  made  its  appearance  in  the 
West.  This  was  Pelagianism  ;  so  called  from.  Pelagius,  a 
British  monk.  He  taught,  "  That  there  was  no  original  sin — 
that  children  are  bom  in  the  perfection  of  the  first  parent  at  his 
creation  —  that  both  he  and  they  would  have  died  had  others 
been  no  sin ;  and  that  man  hath  now  a  natural  power,  both  to 
avoid  sin  and  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  Qod — that  nature  being 
in  its  pristine  condition,  all  the  use  of  grace  must  be  to  co- 
operate with  it  in  order  to.  render  the  work  due  from  nature 
more  easy ;  and  that  grace  is  universal,  or  God  would  be  partial 
and  unjust  to  grant  it  to  one  and  deny  it  to  another — that 
this  grace  works  only  in  the  improvement  of  man's  natural 
faculties^."  These  doctrines  appeared  to  Chrysostom,  as  well  as 
to  Augustiti,  as  originating  a  fetal  heresy.  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Rome,  also  condemned  the  opinions,  as  *'  horrible,  hitherto  un-t 
precedented  in  the  Christian  world.''  And  Jerom,  a  presbyter 
pf  Antioch,  was  also  engaged  in  defending  the  ancient  faith«* 
But  Augustin  was  the  chief  person  who  was  called  to  combat  the 
heresiarch,  and  by  his  greater  religious  knowledge,  he  was  far  more 
fitted  for  the  undertaking.  Coelestius,  the  friend  and  supports 
of  Pelagius,  had  made  his  appearance^,  and  they  both  began  to 

»  A.D.  404. 

'  **  We  have  free-will  to  sin  or  not  to  sin ;  which  [free-will]  in  good  works  is 
always  helped  by  Divine  aid"  —  "  this  power  we  say  is  in  all  in  general,  in 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Gentiles.  In  all  there  is  free-will  equally  by  nature,  hut 
in  Christians  alone  it  is  helped  by  grace.  In  others  there  is  a  good  condition, 
naked  and  nnaimed ;  but  in  those  who  belong  to  Christ  it  is  fortified  by  his 
assistance.  Persons,  therefore,  are  to  be  condemned,  who,  when  they  have  free- 
will, by  which  they  might  come  to  faith,  and  obtain  the  grace  of  God,  abuse 
their  liberty ;  but  those  are  to  be  rewarded,  who,  using  free-will  aright,  obtain  tlie 
fkvour  of  God,  and  keep  his  commandments." — Fragments  of  Pelagius,  in 
Augustin. 

'  A.D.  412. 
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propagate  their  opinions  at  Carthage.  The  first  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  a  synod  called  by  Aerelius,  bishop  of  that  city, 
in  which  he  was  charged  with  denying  original  sin.  When  he 
was  pressed  with  the  custom  of  the  church  in  baptising  infants, 
as  a  proof  of  her  belief,  in  all  ages,  that  infants  needed  redemp- 
tion, he  declared  that  they  had  no  need  of  remission,  and  yet 
ought  to  be  baptised  that  they  might  be  sanctified  in  Christ. 
Ccelestius  was  condemned.  Pelagius,  however,  had  the  address 
to  procure  an  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  false  doctrine  in  a  small 
synod  in  Palestine  ;  but  the  African  bishops  concurred  with  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  condemning  the  heresy,  and  in  pronouncing 
Pelagius  and  his  followers  to  be  guilty  of  the  charge  brought 
against  them.  They  had,  however,  the  art  to  impose,  by  their 
ambiguous  language,  on  Sozimus,  the  successor  of  Innocent ;  but 
he  afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  undeceived — '*  the  Roman 
bishops,''  as  Mr.  Milner  remarks,  ''  not  having  learned  to  be 
infallible," — and  openly  condemned  the  heretics.  The  emperor 
flonorius,  by  two  edicts,  banished  them  from  Rome^. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  condemnation  of  the  first 
broaehers  of  this  heretical  doctrine,  Pelagianism,  in  a  modified 
form,  which  has  been  called  Semi-Pelagianism,  still  maintained 
its  ground,  though  combated  by  Augustin,  Prosper,  and  Hilary. 
Vitalis,  of  Carthage,  and  John  Cassian,  a  monk  of  Marseilles, 
were  its  chief  advocates. 

Its  principles  have  been  thus  stated :  "  That  though  man 
fell,  yet  he  lost  not  all  his  powers,  but  that  he  still  has  a  natural 
will  and  strength  towards  [spiritual]  good  —  a  capacity  of  asking, 
by  use  of  which  capacity  he  may  render  himself  fit  for  grace, 
ex  congruo,  or  meet  to  receive  it ;  and  that  then  by  the  use  of  this 
grace  he  may  obtain  salvation,  ex  condigno,  or  of  merit  and 
desert :  in  a  word,  that  the  potency  of  faith  is  in  a  man's  self, 
being  only  the  exertion  of  a  natural  faculty ;  and  that  God's 
election  doth  not  arise  from  his  own  eternal  counsel  and  will,  but 
from  the  foresight  only  of  the  right  use  of  free-will  in  the  crea- 
tures. That  the  grace  of  God  is  necessary,  as  without  it  man 
cannot  do  good  works;  but  that  he  must  come  to  God  first, 
believing  in  him  of  his  own  will  and  strength,  without  any  grace 
for  that  purpose,  because  grace  is  the  reward  qf  previous  faith, 
not  faith  the  fruit  of  grace ;  that  grace  when  given  is  imparted  to 
the  rational  and  natural  faculties,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  work 
out  and  merit  salvation;  and  that  electing  gi-ace  is  an  impious 

*  A.D.  418  and  420. 
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doctrine^  tending  to  establish  the  Stoical  notion  of  fate  and 
necessity." 

Against  the  maintainers  of  these  doctrines,  which  differed 
not  essentially  from  the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  school^ 
that  for  ages,  as  we  have  seen,  had  cormpted  the  mystery  of  the 
faith  in  the  church,  especially  of  the  East,  Augustin  wrote  his 
books  "  on  predestination,"  and  **  on  the  gift  of  perseverance." 
I  quote  a  short  passage  from  a  letter  of  this  father  to  Vitahs,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  argument,  but  because  it  shews  in  what 
order  '*  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ"  were  still  taught 
in  the  church.  Augustin  undertakes  to  convince  Vitalis  of  his 
error,  by  pressing  upon  his  conscience  the  duty,  confessed  by 
Christians  to  be  binding  upon  all,  to  pray  for  their  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  **  for  infidels,  that  they  might  believe ;  for  catechumens, 
that  God  would  inspire  them  with  a  desire  for  regeneration ;  and 
for  the  faithful,  that  they  may  persevere."  He  shews  that  the 
necessary  consequence  of  Vitalis's  sentiments  was,  that  pastors 
should  content  themselves  with  preaching  the  doctrine  to  men, 
without  praying  for  them* 

In  all  points  to  which  the  Pelagian  heresies  relate,  in  which, 
indeed,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  most  exercised,  Augustin 
holds  the  first  rank  as  a  theologian ;  and  the  reading  of  his  works 
has  been  a  source  of  reUgious  improvement  to  many,  in  all  sub- 
sequent ages.  In  the  darkest  times  of  the  apostasy,  they  were 
the  means  of  nurturing  many  in  secret.  Even  to  this  day,  in 
Roman  catholic  countries,  there  exist  a  people  far  superior  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  the  generality  of  the  papists,  who 
are  attached  to  the  writings  of  this  father.  They  were  also  of 
the  highest  benefit  to  those  who  planted  the  reformed  churches. 
Their  grand  deficiency  is,  that  the  statements  of  doctrine  which 
they  contain  amalgamate  but  too  easily  with  the  rising  super- 
stitions and  corruptions  which,  from  before  the  time  of  Augustin, 
began  to  spread  so  widely  in  the  Christian  church,  and  probably 
were  not  without  their  influence  upon  his  own  mind.  As 
Mr.  Milner  has  pointed  out,  he  was  not  clear  and  express  on  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone ;  a  doctrine  which,  had  it 
had  its  due  prominency  in  the  instructions  delivered  to  the 
people,  would  have  preserved  every  sincere  Christian  from  the 
worst  part  of  that  system  of  superstition,  "  voluntary  humilia- 
tion," with  the  "  worshipping  of  angels"  or  other  mediators, 
which,  though  it  did  not  alarm  the  fathers  of  Augustin's  age, 
was  rising  rapidly,  and  was  soon  to  desolate  the  whole  Christian 
church. 
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Angustin  knew  little  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  as  distinct 
from  the  '*  work  of  faith,  the  patience  of  hope,  and  the  labour 
of  love." — In  the  sensible  abounding  of  these  fruits,  in  purity, 
and  in  the  subduing  of  carnal  self,  he  sought  acceptance  at  the 
tribunal  of  God,  for  Christ's  sake.  What  was  the  proper  source 
of  these  heavenly  virtues,  necessary  to  be  found  in  every  Christian, 
he  knew  well,  and  maintained  most  ably.  This  was  the  point  in 
<fispute  in  his  day,  and  he  asserted,  against  his  opponents,  that 
all  was  of  grace — all  the  effect  of  a  Divine  influence  npon  the 
heart ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  grace  in  the  Pelagian  eon* 
troversies.  Mr.  Milner  seems  to  praise  him  for  connecting  the 
Scriptural  doctrines  of  election  and  predestination  only  with 
^s  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  with  the  redemption  of  the  Son 
cf  God.  ''  The  notion  of  particular  redemption,"  he  saytf, 
^*  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  I  wish  it  had  been  to  Uie 
imodems ! " 

That  this  doctrine  was,  indeed,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  wiH 
Jiardly  be  conceded ;  and,  as  closely  connected  with  his  ignor- 
ance of  this  doctrine,  some  will  view  the  great  error  of  Augustin's 
divinity ;  for,  although  in  the  first  two  principles  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  "  repentance  from  dead  works,"  and  **  faith  towards 
God,"  particular  redemption,  and  all  "  the  grace  given  us  in 
-Christ,  before  the  foundations  of  the  wcHrld  were  laid,"  come  not 
^  much  into  view ;  yet,  in  every  other  principle,  and  in  all  that 
regards  the  biiilding  up  of  the  believer  in  his  holy  fieutfa,  it 
should  enter  fundamentally  into  the  instructions  of  the  Christian 
teacher;  and  without  this,  the  frill  value  is  not  given,  and 
cannot  be  given,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  and  of  the 
new  covenant, — of  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  federal  head  and 
surety  of  his  people,  and,  by  consequence,  not  to  the  aU-im- 
portant  proposition,  "  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through  fiuth" — 
-*  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ." 
**  It  is  of  faith,"  says  the  apostle,  **  that  it  might  be  by  grace  ;" 
that  is,  by  the  tender  mercy,  the  ''  loving-kindness,"  or  exu^ 
berancy  of  the  Divine  love, —  "  of  faith,"  that  the  gratuitous 
nature  of  the  benefit  may  be  seen  and  acknowledged  in  the 
manner  of  the  bestowal. 

But  Augustin's  divinity  puts  one  part  of  salvation  for  the 
whole,  and  the  manifested  effects,  for  the  secret  and  eternal 
cause  which  is  revealed  to  &ith.  Grace  he  takes  in  its  secondary 
sense  of  Divine  influence,  and  the  salvation  in  his  view^  is  **  ihm 
inherent  rightcoiisness  "  which  it  produces  in  the  believer.  But 
if  this  only  is  before  the  eyes  of  the  penitent  believer,  the  at» 
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tempt  to  estaUiah  that  righteoiittNn  as  a  ground  of^aoeopianctt 
with  God,  though  it  be  admitted  la  be  of  eleetmg  gface,  wiU 
leave  the  mind  a  prey  to  all  that  uncertainty,  and  all  thoee 
gloomy  fears,  which  render  it  subject  to  bondage ;  and,,  in  su- 
perstitious times,  will  divest  the  tender  conscience  of  that  boldness 
which  would  enable  it  to  stand  fast  against  the  beguitement  ''  of 
voluntary  humility, "  and  of  all  the  vaunted  aids  of  an  adven- 
titious holiness  which  the  commandments  of  men  enforce.  To 
what  Augustin,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  have  said, 
respecting  that  **  grace  of  the  Spirit  which  conquers  lusts  and 
temptations,"  and  purifies  the  heart,  nothing  need  be  abstracted, 
nothing  can  be  added.  Those  who  really  experienced  the  truth 
and  efficacy  of  this  work  of  grace,  were  safe, — safer  than  they 
could  know  :  without  the  experience  of  this  work  of  grace,  we 
have  not  the  faith  which  justifies.  But,  that  all  the  mystery  of 
godliness  should  be  merged  in  this  system  of  pubtic  instruction, 
seems  as  if  the  Israel  of  God  were  again  to  be  shut  up  under 
the  law,  till  faith  should  come."  There  was,  however,  heavenly 
manna  in  the  doctrine  ;  and  by  this  the  church  was  nourished  in 
the  wilderness,  when  she  fled  firom  **  the  face  of  the  dragon," 
to  the  place  prepared  for  her,  *'  for  a  time  and  times,  and  a 
dividing  of  time." 

The  ministry  of  Augustin  was  exercised  immediately  before 
the  invasion  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals.  He  lived  to  bewail  the 
desolation  of  the  provinces,  and  was  himself  besieged  by  Gen-* 
seric  in  his  own  city  of  Hippo.  In  the  third  month  of  the  siege 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  in  the  seventyHsixth  year  of 
his  age^.  The -city  held  out  eleven  months  longer,  and  was  one 
of  the  last  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  Angustin 
used  repeatedly  to  say,  **  that  a  Christian  should  never  cease  to 
repent  till  the  hour  of  his  death."  The  penitoitial  psalms  were 
inscribed  on  his  wall,  and  in  his  last  sickness,  he  read  them  fve^ 
quently,  and  wept  abundantly.  During  the  ten  days  that  pre* 
ceded  his  death,  he  desired  to  be  left  much  alone»  that  he  might 
be  uninterrupted  in  his  devotions. 

We  shall  pursue  the  remaining  history  of  the  Africta  provinces 
in  this  century.  These  provinces  were  now  given  up  to  the  bar- 
barians, and  nine  years  after  the  siege  of  Hippo,  Carthage  itself 
fell.  Genseric,  who  was  an  Arian,  persecuted  with  great  cruelty 
the  clergy  of  the  general  church.  But  before  this  dreadful 
visitation,  superstition  and  lewdness,  oppression  and  cruelty, 

'  A.D.  430. 
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had  become  awfully  predominant  in  the  laist  genemtion  of  tte 
old  civilised  world,  which  was  now  swept  off  before  the  barbaiiaa 
Vandals ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  dominion  of  the  bar* 
barians,  when  once  established,  ¥ra8  more  tcderable  than  that  of 
the  Romans.  Genseric  expelled  the  bishops  from  their  sees, 
and  in  case  of  resistance,  he  made  them  slaves  for  life«.  Some 
bishops,  who  still  remained  in  the  provinces,  appeared  before 
him,  to  entreat  that  since  they  had  lost  their  churches  and  all 
their  property,  they  might,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  remain  to 
comfort  and  support  the  people  of  God.  The  tyrant  told  them 
he  had  resolved  to  leave  none  of  their  name  and  nation,  and 
was  with  difficulty  withheld,  by  the  entreaties  of  those  about 
him^  from  ordering  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  An  ortho* 
dox  bishop  was,  however,  tolerated  in  Curthage,  after  a  long 
interval^ ;  and  we  find  Deogratias,  who  was  then  elected,  in  a 
condition  to  redeem  the  captives  whom  the  Vandals  had  lMt>ught 
to  Africa  when  they  sacked  the  city  of  Rome.  Genseric  after- 
wards ordered  the  church  to  be  shut  up,  and  banished  the 
ministers.  The  Arian  Vandals  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
violent  persecutors  of  all  the  barbarians,  though  most  of  the 
ethers  were  pagans. 

Huneric,  the  successor  of  Genseric,  began  his  reign*  with  an 
indulgence  to  the  orthodox.  Eugenius  was  ordained  bishop, 
and  though  the  Arians  were  in  possession  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  the  daily  contributions  of  the  people  enabled  him  to 
dispense  that  charity  to  the  poor  which  was  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  primitive  bishop.  But  Huneric  soon  shewed 
the  ferocity  of  his  disposition,  and  commenced  a  systematic 
persecution,  without  distinction  of  age,  rank,  or  sex,  when  all 
the  cruel  and  indecent  scenes  of  an  ancient  heathen  persecution 
were  again  witnessed.  Nearly  five  thousand,  in  one  company, 
were  banished  into  the  deserts,  and  suffered  every  species  of 
wretchedness.  We  have  one  presumptive  evidence  that  aU 
these  sufferers  were  truly  faithful — that  they  might  have  avoided 
all  that  they  endured,  by  Arian  conformity.  Cirila,  the  Ariaa 
bishop,  assisted  in  these  cruelties.  Four  hundred  and  forty-six 
bishops  are  mentioned  as  having  perished,  been  banished,  or 
having  escaped  from  their  persecutors.  Among  the  latter  was 
Vigilius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  most  excellent  simi*^ 
mary  of  the  Trinitarian  faith,  for  which  he  and  his  companions 
in  tribulation  were  then  suffering,  the  Athanasian  Creed.    The 

'A.D.  454.  »A.D.  477. 
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persecution  still  raged  among  the  people  thus  deprived  of  their 
pastors,  and  many  were  found  faithfdi.    Thus  the  remnant  in 
Africa  were  tried  and  purified  in  the  furnace  of  affliction^* 
After  a  horrible  reign  of  seyen  years  and  ten  months,  in  which 

■  I  copy  the  following  from  Mr.  Milner :  — 

'<  At  Typasa,  the  secretary  of  Cirila  was  ordained  bishop  by  tt^  Arians.  The 
inhabitants,  seeing  this,  transported  themselves  into  Spain,  as  the  distance  was 
but  small :  some,  who  could  meet  with  no  vessels,  remained  in  Africa.  The 
Arian  bishop  laboured  by  courtesy  to  win  their  favour ;  but  they,  in  contempt  of 
his  ministry,  assembled  themselves  in  a  private  house  for  public  worship.  Hune-^ 
ric,  hearing  of  this,  by  a  message  from  the  bishop,  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut 
out,  and  Uieir  right  hands  to  be  cut  off,  in  the  public  market-place.  He  seems 
to  have  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Constantinople,  but  to  have  been  determined 
to  pi^^vent  their  open  confession  of  the  Trinity.  Shall  I,  in  compliance  with 
modem  prejudices,  throw  a  veil  over  the  rest,  or  shall  I  proceed  according  to 
historical  veracity?*' — "A  miracle  followed,  worthy  of  God,  whose  majesty  had 
been  daringly  insulted,  and  which  must,  at  that  time,  have  much  strengthened 
the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  who  needed,  indeed,  some  particular  consolatiooB 
amidst  such  scenes  of  horrible  persecution.  The  miracle  itself  is  so  well  attested, 
that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  more  so.  The  reader  shall  have  both  the  fact  and 
the  proof.  Though  their  tongues  were  cut  out  to  the  roots,  they  speak  as  well  as 
before.  '  If  any  one  doubt  the  fact,'  says  Victor  of  Vita,  '  let  him  go  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  will  find  a  subdeacon  called  Reparatus,  one  who  vms  thus 
treated,  who  speaks  plainly,  and  has  a  particular  respect  shevm  him  in  the  palace 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  especially  by  the  empress.'  Mneas  of  Gaza,  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  a  cautious  and  prudent  person ',  was  at  that  time  at  Constantinople, 
and  writes  thus,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  dialogue  on  the  resurrection :  '  I  myself 
saw  them,  heard  them  ^peak,  and  wondered  that  their  utterance  could  be  so 
articulate.  I  searched  for  the  organ  of  speech,  and  not  trusting  my  ears,  was 
resolved  to  have  ihe  proof  of  the  eyes.  Causing  them  to'  open  their  mouths, 
I  saw  that  their  tongues  were  plucked  out  even  by  the  roots,  and  was  even  then 
more  surprised  that  they  could  live,  than  that  they  could  speak.'  Is  this  evidence 
sufficient  ?  Hear  more :  Procopius,  the  historian,  in  his  history  of  the  Vsmdalic 
war,  says,  Huneric  ordered  the  tongues  of  many  to  be  cut  out,  who  weite.  after* 
wards  seen  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  while  I  was  there,  talking  without 
impediment,  nor  feeling  any  inconvenience  from  what  they  suffered.  Count  Maiw 
cellinus,  in  his  Chronicons,  says, '  I  have  seen  some  of  this  company  of  £uthful  ooor 
fessors  at  Constantinople,  who  had  their  tongues  cut  out,  but  speak,  nevertheless, 
without  any  imperfection  in  their  utterance.'  To  name  only  one  more  witness : 
the  great  emperor  Justinian,  in  a  constitution  published  by  him  for  Africa,  after 
it  had  ^len  into  his  dominions,  testifies  that  he  had  beheld  the  same*." 


.  '  **  Gibbon  (Decline,  &c.  of  the  Rom.  £mp.  vol.  iii.  c.  38,)  is  struck  with  this 
evidence,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  rest,  yet  he  intimates  that  the  infidel's 
suspicion  is  incurable.  Does  he  allude  to  himself?  To  what  purpose  does  he 
say  so,  if  he  does  not  ?  If  he  does,  what  is  Ais  but  to  deny  all  reasonable  evi- 
dence, and  to  confess  himself  to  be  unreasonable?" — Milner's  Note. 
'  Mihier,  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 
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time  the  church  was  purged  by  as  severe  a  persecution  as  was 
•rer  known^  the  tyrant  Huneric^  died  of  a  disease  in  which  he 
was  corroded  with  worms — a  signal  monument  of  Divine  justice. 
Gontamond,  his  nephew  and  successor,  stopped  the  persecution, 
and  recalled  Eugenius  to  Carthage. 

The  superior  importance  of  the  ministry  of  Augustin  called 
our  first  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  Africa ;  we  may 
now  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  Western  church  in  Europe. 
We  have  already  seen  evident  marks  of  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Roman  bishops,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world  ;  the 
notion  of  Peter,  the  apostle,  speaking  in  them,  begins  to  dis- 
cover itself.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  story  of  Victorinus, 
in  Augustin's  confessions,  that  almost  all  the  Roman  nobility 
were  at  this  time  addicted  to  the  ancient  pagan  idolatry,  so  that 
the  chief  importance  of  the  bishop  must  have  rested  on  a  po- 
pular interest.  Damasus  was  in  possession  of  the  see,  when 
Honorius  succeeded  his  father  Theodosius  in  the  Wi|gki  He 
continued  bishop  eighteen  years,  Syricius  fifteen,  Anastatiiis 
three;  when  Innocent  succeeded,  who  appears  in  the  corr^ 
spondence  of  Augustin.  He  is  stigmatised  as  the  bishop  who 
drove  the  Novatians  out  of  Rome,  and  deprived  them  of  many 
churches'.  It  was  in  his  incumbency,  thatAlaric,  with  his 
Ooths,  took  the  city  of  Rome,  when  all  was  confounded  in  one 
common  scene  of  pillage,  cruelty,  and  licentious  fury ;  when 
what  is  in  man,  is  horribly  made  known.  The  pagan  barbarians, 
however,  so  far  respected  the  "  religion  of  the  place,"  that  all 
who  fled  to  the  church  called  the  Basilicee  of  the  Apostles, 
whether  Christians  or  not,  were  preserved  from  military  fury^  ? 

Afler  Innocent,  Sozimus  governed  the  church  of  Rome  two 
years,  Boniface  three  years,  to  whom  Celestine  succeeded.  He 
continued  the  persecution  against  the  Novatians  which  Innocent 
liad  begun,  and  deprived  them  of  all  their  churches,  so  that 
they  were  compelled  to  meet  privately  for  public  worship.  They 
had  till  this  time,  Socrates  informs  us,  enjoyed  many  churches, 
where  great  congregations  assembled  ;  but  they  now  became,  on 
what  account  he  does  not  tell  us,  the  objects  of  great  public 
odium ;  ''  whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome,  like  the  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, passing  the  bounds  of  his  priestly  order,  presumed  now 
to  challenge  to  himself  secular  power  and  authority.  Therefore 
these  bishops  would  no  longer  suffer  these  Novatians,  though 
they  commended  their  constancy  in  the  faith,  to  assemble  un- 

'  A.D.  415.  *  Socrates,  vii.  9.  *  Confessions. 
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molested  in  their  churches."  CdeBtine  appears  to  more  ad- 
vantage in  the  part  which  he  took  against  the  Pelagian  heresies^ 
%vhere  he  combats  heresy  by  maintaining  the  truth. 

In  441,  he  pubhshed  articles  of  faiths  fully  corroborating  the 
system  of  Divine  grace,  as  taught  by  Augustin,  Prosper,  and 
Hilary.  ''  In  these  articles  it  is  acknowledged  that  all  m^n  are 
by  nature  under  the  power  of  sin,  by  reason  of  the  Fall,  from 
which  nothing  but  grace  can  deliver  any  man;"  —  "  that  man  is 
not  good  of  himself,  but  needs  a  Communication  of  God  to  him 
from  God  himself;  nor  can  a  man,  though  renewed,  overcome 
the  flesh  and  the  devil,  except  he  receive  daily  assistance ;" — 
**  that  God  so  worketh  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  that  holy 
thoughts,  pious  intentions,  and  the  least  motion  towards  a  good 
inclination  proceed  from  God."  He  uses  the  same  argument 
with  Augustin,  from  the  prayers  of  the  church :  "  We  learn 
also  what  we  are  to  beUeve,  from  the  prayers  appointed  by  the 
apo8tlaL.throughout  the  world,  and  observed,  with  uniformity, 
by  the  whole  church ;  wherein  it  is  petitioned,  that  faith  may 
be  granted  to  infidels,  idolaters,  Jews,  and  heretics ;  charity  to 
schismatics ;  repentance  to  sinners ;  and  regeneration  to  cate- 
chumens." We  see,  however,  in  these  articles,  how  easily  a 
door  is  open  to  self-righteousness,  and  all  its  consequences,  in 
the  scheme  of  salvation  by  *'  inherent  righteousness,"  though 
acknowledged  to  be  all  of  special  grace  ;  —  we  see,  in  short,  the 
importance  of  the  clear  statement  of  "  justification  by  faith 
alone,  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
"  We  must  confess,"  continues  the  bishop,  "  that  the  grace  of  . 
God  prevents  the  merits  of  man ;  that  it  doth  not  take  away 
free-will,  but  delivers,  enlightens,  rectifies,  and  heals  it.  God  is 
willing,  such  is  his  goodness,  that  Ids  gifts  should  be  our  fnerits, 
and  grants  an  eternal  reward  to  them:  he  works  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do  according  to  his  pleasure ;  but  his  gifts  are  not  idle  in  us ; 
we  co-operate  with  his  grace ;  and  if  we  find  remissness  proceed- 
ing from  our  weakness,  we  immediately  have  recourse  to  him  ^" 

But  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  bishops  of  this  age^  was 
Leo',  who  widely  extended  the  authority  of  his  see.  The  im- 
portance of  his  character  is  seen  in  the  success  of  his  deputation 
from  the  Western  emperor,  to  divert  Attila,  the  king  of  the  Huns, 
from  his  projected  invasion  of  Italy.     Two  years  afterwards*, 

»  Fleury  —  Milner.  «  A.  D.  440. 

^  Socrates,  lib.  vii.  cap.  11.  *  A.D.  442. 
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"W^  filid  ^hhn  iiot  akogeth^  "ah  undticcetsful  mediator  with  the 
'leMble  Cfenseric,  >vrhto  ^Qie  city  6f  Rome  was  iii  his  handi. 
Both  in  the  East  ^di^  in  the  Wedt,  We  «eeLeo  the  powerful  sup- 
porter of  the  atieient  &ith  and  eeclesiaBtioal  4isoipline ;  but  with 
hew  and  more  eittehdive  claims  df  dominion  for  liis  see,  now 
called,  in  an  exdusivesen^,  "the  Apostolic  See." 

His  letters,  te^d  in'the  oOunotl  of  Chalcedon,  speak  the  lan- 
gifage  6f  die  purest  times  of  ^die  luioieitt  church,  respecting  the 
lleddemer's  person  sacrificed  for  us  :  "  It  was  to  pay  the  ransom 
of  our  nature  that' the  godhead  was  joined  with  a  nature  oapahfe 
of  sufiering,  that  one'und  theHNiUke  Mediator  of 'God  and  knan, 
the  mto' Christ  Jesus,  imght  die  in  ote  nature  and  not  in 
another,  the  Itealii^o  i^bdicike  ^hidi  our  wounds  and 
^efs  reqiitred."  But  ifhe  style-assumed  by  his  iegaftes  in  the 
Council  plainly  discovers  how  mpidly  the  authority  of  die 
'Rbman  see  was  adriiicing,  and'wbat  a  idiffsrent  eonatmolioii 
is  now  put  Upon  the  fomOus  text,  "  Ttou  art  Peter,"  6cc  fiom 
what  was  understood  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  days  of 'Cyprian : 
**  Leo,  the  most  holy  arohbifthop  of  gfeat  and  old  Rteis,  hgf'VB 
and  this  sacred  assembly,  together^with  the  most  blessed  apoatle 
'St.  Peter,  who  is  the  rook,  thogiound  of  the  catholic  chnBcb, 
tod  the  fot^ation  of  the  true  faith,  &c.''  Nor  does  this  seem 
to  be^ltogettfer  «^  claim  disallowed,  for  we  read  ^anmng  the  ex- 
clamations of  the  council :  "  Peter,  in^the  p^roon  of  Leo,  aaid 
thus!  '  Thus  have  the  apostles  taa^t,  Leo  has  religiowsly  and 
truly  taught  thus  ! ' " 

In  the  West,  Mr.  MiUner  observes,  "  he  opposed  Peli^iaiiism 
with  great  ^b^  ;  he  defected  the  evasions  of  its  defenders,  who 
'made  grace  theefiect  of  human  merits;  and  he  nuM^liml. every 
•thing  into  Ihe^grace  of  God^  in  so  fell  and  clear  a  manner,  that, 
if  his  own  heeirt  was  influenced  by  the 'sentiments  ^ which  he 
espoused,  he  nkist  have  be^i  a  humUe,  holy  Christia&."  "  He 
took  much  ^  pains  concerning  matters  of  disoiplisn.;  so  far  as 
appears,  he  sappoitcd  the  cause  of  truth  asui  'vpadghtness  in 
^general, '  though  with  >a  constant  iittention  to  the  ampBfioation  of 
the  Roman'  see." 

An  appelki^t  jurkniiction,  over  the  eanses  of  bishops  depeeed 
•or  c^nsitfed  in  pKivincial  synods,  had  beenrgranted,  if  we  believe 
the  iact,  by  the  canons  of  a  very  early  council,  that  of  Sardioa 
in  347,  so  far  as  to  permit  the  bishop  of  Rome  —  or  perhaps  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Italy  —  to  order  a  revision  of  the  process, 
but  not  to  annul  the  sentence.     Valentinian  IIL,  influenced  by 
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Leo,  bad  g<)ne  a  gre0rt  de»\  :fyrther,  v^  f^bli^hed  an  a]l[no8t 
absolute  judicial  supr^qa^cy  in  tbe  boly  aee  ^ 

.The  deci^ees  of  Leo  «hew  the  stele  of  <^i|rQh  government  in 
that  age.  "Those  who  have  not  been  chosen  by  the  clergy, 
nor  desired  hy  the  people,  nor  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  the 
province,  with  the  consent  of  the  metropolitan,  are  not  to  be 
ax^counted  bishops."  '*  Me  ought  to  be  chosen  bishop,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people.  In  case  their  judgment  be 
divided,  tiie  metropolitan  should  prefer  him  who  is  of  greatest 
worth  and  has  most  votes.  But  no  poan  should  be  appointed 
bishop  whom  the  people  refuse." 

In  Gaul,  now  overrun  by  the  Franks  and  other  barbarians, 
the  church  was  reduced  to  a  low  state.  The  bounty  of  Sidonius, 
bishop  of  Clermont,  in  Auver^e,  is  much  celebrated,  as  having 
mitigated  the  sufferings  of  these  dreadful  times ;  and  also  that 
of  his  brotherrin*law,  £odicius,  who,  when  the  Goths  ravaged 
the  country,  and  produced  by  their  devastations  a  grievous 
famine,  coUeoted  four  thousand  persons,  and  lodged  and  sup- 
ported them  during  all  the  time  of  the  famine.  Patiens,  bishop 
of  Lyons,  is  also  celebrated  for  the  same  charities,  made  so 
necessary  by  the  distr6al»e^  of  the  times.  He  converted  many 
of  the  Burgundians  to  the  truth,  and  was  much  respected  by 
their  king,  who  i^esided  at  Lyons.  In  these  charities,  and  in 
the  redeeming  of  captives,  the  truly  religious  of  the  age,  who 
had  it. in  their  power,  were  distinguished.  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Pavia,  juid  Victor,  bishop  of  Turin,  were  employed  in  Gtaul 
on  this  errand  by  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy',  and  returned  with 
troops  of  redeemed  captives.  We  frequently  find  Christian 
bishops  possessed  of  sufficient  weight,  in  these  sad  times,  to  be 
successful  advocates  for  mercy  and  lenity,  with  the  barbarian 
monarchs,  who  had  begun  to  erect  new  states  out  of  the  empire. .. 


*  A.D.  455.  Some  bishops  belonging  to  the  province  of  Hilary,  metropolitan  of 
Aries,  appealed  from  his  sentence  to  Leo,  who  not  only  entertained  iheir  appeal, 
but  presnmed  to  depoae  Hihiry.  This  assumption  of  power  would  have  had  Utt|e 
effect,  if  it  had  not  been  seconded  by  the  emperor,  in  very  unguarded  language  : 
"  We  decree  that  neither  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  nor  of  the  other  pnyvinces, 
any  thing  shoved  be  taken  in  hand  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom,  without  the 
venerable  pope  of  .the  eternal  city ;  but  whatever  the  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see  shall  .sanction,  is  to  be  a  law  to  them  all."  The  same  emperor  enacted,  that 
any  bishop  who  refused  to  attend  the  tribunal  of  the  pope,  when  summoned, 
should  be  compelled  by  the  governor  of  his  province.  —  Hallam's  History  of  the 
Middle  4ges,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

«  A.D.  494. 
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The  Franks,  or  French,  a  German  nation  who  dwelt  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  having  passed  that  river,  had  entered  Graul  under 
Pharamond  their  king,  about  A.D.  420.  Clodio,  Merovaeus, 
Childeric,  and  Clovis,  reigned  in  succession  after  him.  Clovis 
ruined  the  Roman  power  entirely  in  Gaul ;  and,  after  many 
bloody  contests  with  other  barbarian  nations,  founded  the  French 
monaix^hy.  He  had  married  Clotilda,  niece  of  the  Burgundian 
king,  who,  tliough  her  family  were  Arian,  professed  the  true 
faith.  She  was  the  means  of  bringing  over  her  pagan  husband 
and  his  people^  to  at  least  the  nominal  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  king  himself,  his  sister,  and  three  thousand  of  his  army, 
were  baptised  by  the  bishop  of  Rheims,  having  been  much  in- 
fluenced, it  is  to  be  feared,  by  the  pretended  miracles  and  lying 
wonders  which  he  seemed  in  their  eyes  to  perform*. 

In  the  year  487,  a  coimcil  was  held  at  Rome,  with  Felix,  the 
bishop,  at  its  head,  in  which  were  forty  bishops  of  Italy,  four  of 
Africa,  and  seventy-six  priests.  The  rules  of  penance  prescribed 
in  this  synod,  partook  partly  of  the  prevailing  superstitions,  and 
partly  of  the  primitive  strictness  of  discipline.  Clergymen,  who 
had  yielded  to  be  rebaptised  by  the  Arian  persecutors,  were  de- 
prived, not  only  of  their  office,  but  even  of  lay  communion,  till 
their  death.  No  clergyman  was  to  receive  into  his  city  the  peni- 
tent of  another,  without  a  written  certificate  from  the  bishop. 

Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome,  ordained^  "  that  no  illiterate 
person  shall  be  advanced  above  the  office  of  doorkeeper.''  He 
forbids  Christians  to  practise  the  superstitions  of  the  Lupercalia. 
"  I  doubt  not,"  he  says,  "  that  my  predecessors  solicited  the 
emperors  to  abolish  this  abuse  ;  they  were  not  heard,  and  this 
ruined  the  empire."    He  appears  to  have  been  a  pious  man*. 

In  the  Peninsula,  the  church  every  where  suffered  under  the 
triumphant  barbarians.  The  account  of  a  council  held  at  Braga, 
in  Lusitania,  throws  great  light  upon  its  situation  and  the 
history  of  the  times.  The  bishop  Pancratian,  its  president,  is 
represented  as  thus  addressing  the  council :  "  Ye  see,  brethren, 
•the  havoc  made  by  the  barbarians.     Brethren,  let  our  care  be 

'  A.D.  496. 

*  Gregory  of  Tours,  after  relating  a  most  atrocious  story  of  Clovis,  the  murder 
of  a  prince  whom  ,h^  had  previously  instigated  to  parricide,  continues  the  sen- 
tence ;  **  for  God  daily  subdued  his  enemies  to  his  hand,  and  increased  his 
kingdom :  because  he  walked  before  him  in  uprightness,  and  did  what  was 
pleasing  in  his  eyes."  So  wretched  a  specimen  of  barbarian  conversion  is  this 
account  of  the  first  royal  convert, — "  the  eldest  son  of  the  Romish  church !" 

=»  A.D.  496.  *  Flcury  —  Milner. 
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for  the  salvation  of  souls,  fearing  lest  the  miseries  of  the  times 
should  seduce  our  flocks  into  the  way  of  sinners ;  and  therefore, 
let  us  give  them  an  example  of  suffering  in  our  own  persons,  for 
Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  so  much  for  us  ;  and  as  some  of  the 
barbarians  are  Arians  and  other?  idolaters,  let  us  confers  our 
faith."  He  then  declares,  in  a  few  words,  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  confession,  to  which  they  all  assented.  Elipand,  of 
Conimbra,  observes :  **  The  barbarians  are  among  us !  they 
besiege  Lisbon,  in  a  little  time  they  will  be  upon  us !  Let  every 
one  go  to  his  abode  :  let  him  comfort  the  faithful,  decently  con- 
ceal the  bodies  of  the  saints,  and  send  us  an  account  of  the 
caves  where  they  are  deposited."  All  the  bishops  having  ap- 
proved of  the  motion,  Pancratian  added,  "  Go  home  in  peace, 
except  brother  Potamius,  because  his  church  is  destroyed,  and 
his  country  ravaged."  Potamius  answered,  "  I  did  not  receive 
the  episcopal  function  to  sit  at  my  ease,  but  to  labour ;  let  me 
comfort  my  flock,  and  suffer  with  them,  for  Jesus  Christ."  A 
little  after  the  council,  the  bishop  of  Porto  v^rrote  to  a  friend : 
"  I  pity  you,  my  brother — may  God  look  on  our  misery  with 
the  eyes  of  his  mercy.  Conimbra  is  taken — the  servants  of  God 
are  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword — Elipand  is  carried  away 
captive — Lisbon  has  redeemed  'itself  with  gold — Igaedita  is 
besieged — nothing  is  seen  but  misery,  grocming,  and  anguish. 
You  have  seen  what  the  Suevi  have  done  in  Gallicia,  judge  what 
the  Alani  are  doing  in  Lusitania.  I  send  you  the  decrees  of 
the  faith  you  ask  for — I  will  send  you  all,  if  I  discover  the  place 
where  you  are  hidden.  I  expect  the  same  fate  daily.  The  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us^ !" 

In  Britain  the  pagan  Saxons  were  pursuing  their  successes 
against  the  inhabitants ;  and  wherever  they  prevailed,  the  Chris- 
tians were  either  reduced  to  slavery,  or  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
most  inaccessible  and  remote  parts  of  the  island.     We  have  seen 
that  Pelagianism  had  its  rise  in  this  part  of  the  empire,  and  it 
seems  to  have  made  some  impression  in  Britain.     We  read  of 
two  bishops  of  Gaul*,  Germanus,  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  of 
Troyes,   going  on  a  mission   to   reclaim   the  heretics.     They 
preached  not  only  in  the  churches,  but  also  in  the  highways,  and 
in  the  open  country;  and  vast  crowds  attended  their  ministry. 
Pelagianism  was  checked.     Germanus  himself  led  with  success 
the  natives  against  their  enemies  the  Picts,  after  he  had  baptised 
numbers  in  a  church  which  they  had  erected  of  boughs  of  trees 

'  Ficury.  '  A.0.  400. 
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twisted  together.  The  delMX)n  Piedladius  was  ordained  by  thani 
a  bifihop  for  Scotland  :  he  was  the  first  of  that  order  that  ▼isited 
that  country,  then  in  a  state  of  extreme  barbarity.  Grermaaus 
was  a  second  time^  called  into  Britain  on  the  same  caase,  to 
oppose  the  Pekgians,  Which  he  did  with  the  sdme  success,  and 
maintained  the  British  church  firm  to  the  ancient  fJEiitfi. 

The  famous  Patrick  waa  in  this  age  the  instrument  of  coli« 
▼erting  the  pagans  in  Ireland.  He  was  bom  near  Dunbarton,  in 
Scotland,  and  had,  in  his  youth,  been  carried  away  captive  into 
Ireland,  where  he  reihained  scnne  years,  and  had  acquired  the 
langaage  of  the  country.  He  was  afterwards^  conveyed  to^Ganl 
by  some  pirates,  and  after  various  adventures  returned  to'  Irdand 
with  the  view  of  converting  the  mltives,  who,  tiH  this  period^  faadi 
hardly  any  acquaintance  with  Christianity.  His^  first  efibrts 
weie  unsuccessful,  and  he  retired  to  Gtermanus  of  Auxerre,  and 
bjr  his*  advice,  weiit  to  Celestine,  bi^lop  of  Rome.  Encouraged 
Ky  his  authority,  he  again  retumed  to  Iiteland,  and,,  for  a  long 
period*,  laboured  with  great  success.  ''  HKs  disciples* ap^pear  to 
have  inherited  ther  spirit  of  their  teacher :  cfaurcfaes  and  nKmas*- 
teries  were  successively  founded,  and  every  species  of  leatmn^, 
knovm  at  the  time,  assiduously  cultivated.  It  was  the  peekiliar 
happiness  of  these  ecclesiastics  to  escape  the  visits  of  the  bar- 
barians, who,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  depopulated  said 
dismembered  the  Western  empire.  When  science  was  ainnst 
extinguished  oti  the  Continent,  it  still  emitted  a  faint  lig^t  fronr 
the  remote  shores  of  !&in:  strangers  from  Britain^  Gaul^  wad 
Germany,  resorted  to  the  Irish  schools,  and  Irish  missionaries 
established  monasteries  and  imparted  instruction  on  the  banka  of 
the  Danube,  and  amid  the  snows  of  the  Apennines^." 

Even  to  the  end  of  this  eentury  of  desoiatioB,  and  in  the 
former  part  of  the  following,  we  find  some  records,  Ihon^  but 
scanty,  that  there  was  stiN  »  faithful  people  of  Christ  and  pious 
and  laborious  pastors,  among  the  Roman  provisciais  in  GanI, 
and  in  Spain,,  and  toiong  the  dispersed  Britons.  C»sarius^ 
bishop  of  Aries,  though  he  suffered  much  himself  in  the  eonfosion 
of  the  times,  was  greatly  distinguished  by  his  deeds  of  charity, 
his  constant  preaching,  and  his  care  of  the  churches.  When 
hindered  from  preaching,  he  caused  a  sermon  of  his  own^  of 
Augostii;^,  or  of  Ambrose,  to  be  read  by  a  minister.  He  exhorted 
his  people  not  to  be  "  content  whb  hearing  the  Scripturos  read 

^     »  A.D.  446.  *  From  A.D.  432  to  493. 

»  Lingard's  Hist.  Brit.  vol.  xi.  p.  93.  *  Died  A.D.  542. 
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in  tjbe  church,  but  to  read  them  also  at  hpme."  Finding  the 
laity  accuatomed  to  talk  in  the  chuJQch  while  the  clergy  were 
^&^>  i^  induped  them.to  joii^  in  Baahoody;  and,  in.a.aennon 
extf^it,  exhcHta  then^  to  sing  with  their  h^^rta  as  m^qll  as  with 
their  iK>iQe& 

The  negligent  people^,  aa  well  as  the  zealous  pastor*  bearing 
up  against  the  evils  of  the-day^  ia-  plainly  sei^  in^^phat  follows : 
"  Qbaei;¥ing  aofne^pcni^ons  going  out  of  church  to  avoid  hearing 
the  sermon,  he  Gi;ied.with  a  loud  voice,  '  Where  are  you  goings 
qky  childrm  ?  stuy,  stay,  for  the  good,  of  youc  aouls !  At  the  day 
of  judgm^nli  it  will,  be  tpo  la^  to.  exhort  you/  He  was  often 
obliged:  to  cause  the  diunch-doora  to  be  shut,  after  t}ie  gospel  was. 
read,  to  pi^vei^  th^  indecent  praf^tice."  He  had  presided  in  & 
Qouncil  ^i  Avl^»  where  twenty-four  bishpps  were  assembled. 
The  origin-  of  benefices  is  traced  to  this  counoi}. .  The  ancient 
i^ule  was,  the  appoinjbment  of  a  salary  for  the  officiating  minister ; 
by-  a  oaiibon  oC  this  council,  it  ia  permiti^  that,  "  with  the 
bishpp'b  IjW^iiek  ^e  ctergymaa  m^ty  appropdajte  to  himself  the 
revenuea-Qf  th^  churchy  saving  its  rights,"  &c.  '*  Qcatoi;ifia,  are 
allowed  in  the  coantcy.  to  those  ^,ho  liye  at  a  great  dit^t^cei  fixna 
^o  panah  clMurabes^  but  they  must  attend  ^^  pari^l^  church  on 
^ttrt^in^  ftftiyids ;"  aiK^  what  strongly,  n^kfi  the  decay  of  Chris- 
i^  zetd,. "  all  st^  l^yv^an^  aa.  shall  not  recei;re  the  communion 
thigee  times  ^  ye^,  ahs^  be  looli^  on  aa  heathens/'  How  had 
thinga  altered  %om  tlp^  days  of  Cypri^,  when  Christians,  in  the 
^^  of  th#.  Lord's  pcayec.  Height  be  supposed  to  petijtion,  for  the 
dai}y  thread  oi  the  l^ucto^ ! 

Cws^ri[Ua  h?d  pi^ided  also  ^t,  a  coun/cil,  held  a^  Orange  S  the 
490i^eee  oj?  which  form  a  npble  teatin;iony  to  the  grace  of  th^ 
Gpspelf,  at  this  saine  time  that  they  mark  the  existence  of  $emi- 
F^k^ienism, '  widish  th.ey  are  intended  to  oppose.  "  Adam'if 
aia  did  not  only  hurt  the  body  but  the.  soul :  it  deacended  ^ 
posterity.  The  grace  of  God  is  not  given  to  men  because,  tbej^ 
call  upon  him,  but  that  grace  is  the  cause  that  men  do  call  upon 
him.  The  being  cleanaed  fi;om  ain,  and  the  begianing  of  our 
faith,  is  not  owing  to  ourselves,  but  to  grace.  We  are  not  able 
by  our  own  natural  strength  to  do  or  think  any  thing  which  may 
conduce  to  our  salvation."  —  "  If  any  one  say  that  the  beginning 
or  increasie  of  faith,  and  the  very  affection  of  belief  is  in  us,  not 
by  the  gift  of  grace,  that  is,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
correcting  our  will  from  infidelity  to  faith,  from  impiety  to  piety, 

«  A.D.  529. 
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but  by  nature,  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  a|K)stles/' 
"  If  any  man  affirm  that  he  can,  by  the  vigour  of  nature,  think 
any  thing  good  which  pertains  to  salvation  as  he  ought,  or 
choose,  or  consent  to  the  saving,  that  is,  to  evangelical  preaching, 
without  the  illumination  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
gives  to  all  the  sweet  relish  in  consenting  to  and  believing  the 
truth,  he  is  deceived  by  an  heretical  spirit." 

Among  the  Britons  who  had  retired  before  the  arms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  had  peopled  the  French  province  from  them 
called  Brittany,  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  been 
preserved.  Sampson,  originally  a  Welchman,  bishop  of  Dol, 
was  renowned  for  his  piety  and  learning* :  he  had  been  educated 
in  his  native  country  by  Heltut,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
Germanus  of  Auxerre.  Malo  and  other  British  bishops  are 
celebrated  for  their  labours  and  piety  in  Brittany.  Gildas, 
another  disciple  of  Heltut,  who  had  before  preached  with  success 
in  his  native  country  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  also  joined  the 
refugees  in  Brittany,  and  built  the  monastery  of  Buis.  Two  of 
his  discourses,  on  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain,  are  still  extant,  in 
which  he  deplores  the  vices  and  calamities  of  the  times ;  and, 
ascribing  the  desolations  made  by  the  Saxons  to  the  depravity  of 
his  countrymen,  he,  with  honest  vehemence,  exhorts  six  British 
princes  to  repentance.  He  addresses  with  much  spirit  the  clergy 
of  Great  Britain,  and  rebukes  them  for  their  ignorance,  avarice, 
and  simony ;  and  speaking  of  the  exceptions  in  the  general 
corruption,  Gildas  complains,  "  that  they  were  so  exceeding  few 
among  the  Britons,  in  comparison  of  the  other,  that  their  mother 
the  church,  in  a  manner,  did  not  see  them  lying  in  her  lap,  who 
were  the  only  true  sons  she  had^/'  Colomban,  an  Irish  priest  in 
this  century,  came  over  into  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
laboured  with  success  for  more  than  thirty  years  among  the  Picts. 
His  disciples  were  remarkable  for  the  sanctity  and  abstemiousness 
of  their  lives. 

*  Died  A.D.  545.  »  Gildas  Epist.— Archbishop  Usher, 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  DURING  THE 
DARK  OR  MIDDLE  AGES,  FROM  THE  SIXTH  CENTURY 
INCLUSIVE  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  events  of  the  last  century  had  produced  an  entire  change 
in  the  state  of  the  civilised  world.  In  the  West,  we  have  seen 
the  Roman  provinces  converted  into  barbarian  kingdoms;  in 
some  parts,  the  entire  population  exchanged;  and  everywhere 
the  old  inhabitants  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  new  masters^ 
who  had  introduced  new  customs  and  manners.  All  was  rude 
and  barbaric  in  the  governing  part  of  mankind,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  vestiges  of  civili- 
sation and  of  the  improvements  of  cultivated  society,  which  had 
been  long  in  a  declining  state,  even  among  the  Romans  them- 
selves, should  be  gradually  effaced  among  the  rising  generations 
of  an  oppressed  and  enslaved  people.  The  barbarian  invaders 
were  indeed  somewhat  raised  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  by  their 
settlement  in  the  empire,  and  by  their  intercourse  with  a  more 
enlightened  people ;  but  the  whole  mass  of  society  was  greatly 
depressed  and  debased  by  the  intermixture. 
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Learning,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  that  distin- 
guishes man  in  an  improved  state  of  society  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  woods  and  forests,  were  in  a  manner  lost  and  forgotten. 
The  conquerors  long  despised  them/  as  the  marks  of  effeminacy. 
If  a  spark  of  the  ancient  light  was  still  preserved  in  the  churches 
and  monastic  institutions  wbidv  survived  the  general  deluge, 
universal  darkness  fast  overspread  die  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  replenished  from  the  new  gene- 
rations of  men,  very  soon  foimd  their  level  almost  with  the 
ignorant  population  around  them.  Knowledge  and  civilisation 
were  cevUinly  w>i  progressive,  bjut  retrograde^  for  s^ve^  cen- 
turies, and  it  was  Ibng  before  any  visible  improvement  began  to 
take  place  in  social  life  among  the  Western  nations.  If  this  night 
had  its  evening  and  its  moming,  ftat  for  a  time  relieved,  and 
after  a  period  began  to  disperse  its  gloom,  the  .ages  that  follow, 
for  about  ten  centuries,  have  been  with  propriety  denominated 
the  dark  ages. 

The  observations  of  M t;  Hallam  aiB  itnportant.  "  Scarcely  one 
of  the  barbarians,  so  long  as  they  continued  unconfused  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  acquired  the  slightest  tincture  of  letters :  and 
die  praise  of  equal  ignorance  was  soon  aspited  to  and*  attained 
by  itke  entire  mass  of  the  RoAian  laity.  They,  however,  could 
hardly  have  divested  themselves  so  completely  of  all  acquaintance 
with  even  the  elements  of  learning,  if  the  language  in  which 
books  were  written  had  not  ceased  to  be  their  natural  tongue. 
This  remarkable  change  m  tbe  speeeb  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  all  derived  from  one  common  source,  the  Latin,  is  most 
iotiiaately  cooMCitd  with  the  exttaetion  of  leamii^."  With 
vespeei  t»  this  i^hnd,  wkatev^  process  tbei  language  of  the 
•mpiM^  had  race  vsade^  almest  all  traces  of  it,  wave  ^hbtemted. 
"  Isslin^"  tibou^  much  conru/pted,,  ''  b(Bul  nel,  otased  to  be  a 
Ivnn^  Iftnguage  in  G^nl  dumg  the  seventh  oeAtury..  But  in  a 
eoHAcil  held  at.  Towra  in  ^3,  tKi^  bishops  ave  oi^Qred  to  have 
«9fflaii^  homUie^  of  the  ft^hers  translated  into  the  rustic  Roman 
as  well  as  the  Cieniua  tongue."  In  llaly,^  (m,  uad^pslood  the 
LatiQ  language,  in  the  agf^  af  Ghertewmgr^.  It  is  ssiid*  i^  the 
epitaph  ef  Pope  Gregory  V.>  who  di»A  m  900,  *'  thai  he  ia- 
a^rwted  the  people  in  tikree  cbele^,  the  FYanJkisti,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  Lativ.'^  The  whole  treaawry  of  iM^wledge  was  bovk 
\fikktA  up  6e«e  the  peoplev  The  woist  eHietei  we%  thait  aa  the 
aewfy-formed  languages  were  hardly  loede  usq  (^  v^  writings 
latin  beiog  stitt  preserved  in  aU  l^ai  instnMaents  and  pubUe 
correspondence,  the  uevji  use  of  letters,  as  welt  a^  oC  beiQjs,B«  was 
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forgotten.  "  For  many  centimes  it  Wifi  rave  for  a  foymaB,  off 
w&atever  rank»  to  know*  how  to  sign  h»  name."  ^  Etien  the; 
clergy  were,  for  a  bng  period,  not  very  mateaallji  supericNr,  ae  ai 
body,  to  the  uninstructed  laity*"  "  lihia  unispecial  igoomnoe 
was  rendered  unavoidable;,  among  otha*  eaii£M».  by  tbd  searoity 
of  books,  which  oouid  only  be^  proomed  at  a&i  immenaai  price.. 
From  die  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saraoena^  at  the  ber 
ginning  of  the  seventh  oentotry,  when  the.  Egyptian  papynui 
almost  ceased  to  be  imported  into  Europe,,  to  the  doea  of  the 
tendi,  about  which  time  die  art  of  making  paper  from  linen  rage 
seemsr  to  have  been  introduced,  there  were  no  materialafor 
writing  except  parchment — a  substance  too  expeBsive  to  be 
leadily  spaml  for  mere  purposes  of  UtcBratuse."  ^  If  i(t  be 
demanded'  hyt  whet  cause  it  happened,  that  a  few  spacka  eC 
ancient  Hnorning  sumved  throughout  this  long  winter,,  we  ca» 
only  asciibe  tiieir  pveservottion  to  die  establishment  o£  Chrier 
tianity.  Religion  sdone  made  a  bridge^,  as  it  were,  acsoss  the 
chaos,  and  liidted  the  twa  periods  ef  ancient  and  modern  civili- 
sation. 'Wltiumt  this  ceimeetMi^  principle^  Euiope  night,  in- 
deed, hevei  awakened  to  inteHeotual  pursuits^  and  the.  g&aivm  oi 
recent  timesi  needed  not  to  be  invigorated,  by  the  imitationr  of 
antiquity.  But  the  memory  of  Ghreeeei  and  Rome  weuM  have 
been  feebly  preserved  by  tiradkimi  ^  and  the  monuments  of  these 
nations  might  have  excited,  on  the  return  ef  civilisation*  that 
vague  sentiment  of  speculatien  and  wonder  with  which  mea 
now  contemplate:  Persepolis>  er  the  pjaramidsi." 

The  destiny  ef  the  Eastem  empiie,,  ii  it  was  not  more  happy,, 
virae  aomewhet  different.  Oa  the  Afriean  shores,  and  in  the 
fidrest  provinces  of  Asia,  religiottit  and  every  lemi^  of  Ckeeia^ 
or  of  Roman  improveniimt,  were  tetafly  des^eyed  1^  swarms  of 
a  new  species  of  ianatiesi»  which  the  too  celebrated  Mahomet,  or 
Mohammed,  had  raised  aod  organised  in  the-  deserts  of  AvafaieHr 
Cbnetantiaople^  the  seat  of  the  Grecian  en^reiA  was  indeed,  by 
a  nttrcilal  dispeneatton  of  ProvideB^,  preserved  deriii^  afaaaosl 
aB  this  dark  period,  to  be  the  depository  ef  aneient  knowledge 
and  improvement,  till  Europe  i^ould  again  be  in  a  state  to 
receive  and  cultivate  them  with  advantage.  It  weie^  indeed,  to 
be  wished,  that  we  had  documents  sufficient  to  prove  that, 
during  this  long  period,  the  city  of  the  Christian  emperor  was 
also  the  ttsA  depository  of  true  religicm :  it  certainly  was  of  the 
forms  and  institutions  of  Christianity,  we  may  say,  of  the 
archives  of  the  church  ;  for  not  only  her  ancient  history,  but  even 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  was  almost  lost  and 
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forgotten  in  Europe.  What  history  discloses  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  in  Constantinople  and  its  dependencies,  is  the 
progress  of  corruption,  more  speedy  and  more  entire  than  even  in 
the  West ;  but  still  there  was  probably,  to  the  very  last,  a  small 
remnant  that  worshipped  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  This  Chris- 
tian kingdom,  however,  soon  began  to  be  cut  short,  by  the  devas- 
tation of  a  second  race  of  Mahometans,  the  Othman  Turks,  who 
hemmed  it  in  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  seized  on  its  imperial  capital. 

In  treating  of  the  history  of  this  long  and  barren  period,  it 
may  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  reader,  to  consider  it 
together,  as  a  connected  whole,  und  to  trace  the  several  events, 
as  they  concern  the  history  of  religion,  from  beginning  to  end 
throughout  the  period,  or  die  space  they  occupy  therein,  rather 
than  to  make  distinct  subjects  of  each  separate  century.  These 
eras  of  time,  indeed,  so  useful  to  measure  the  march  of  the 
more  eventful  periods  of  history,  may  now  be  more  neglected,  as 
the  unobserved  watches  of  the  night.  For  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  when  the  writer  of  general 
history,  on  entering  upon  this  period,  has  to  observe,  that "  many 
considerable  portions  of  time*'  —  **  may  justly  be  deemed  so 
barren  of  events  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  a  single  sentence  or 
paragraph  is  often  sufficient  to  give  the  character  of  entire 
generations,  and  of  long  dynasties  of  obscure  kings*," 

In  pursuing,  therefore,  the  history  of  this  long,  dark 
period,  I  shall  first  notice  the  decay  and  almost  extinction  of  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  East,  catching,  if  I 
can,  some  glimpses  of  the  departing  day,  for  here  no  morning 
dawn  has  as  yet  appeared  —  unless,  indeed,  at  this  very  moment, 
we  see  it  spread  upon  the  mountains  of  Greece.  I  shall  next 
turn  to  the  history  of  the  European  states,  numbering  the  eccle- 
siastical  state  among  them,  for  we  want  a  new  name  for  the 
fabric  which  is  no  longer  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the  truth,  but 
denies  and  persecutes  it.  The  chief  object,  however,  of  this 
history  all  along,  is,  to  record  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
true  religion,  whether  we  can  shew  them  among  the  members  of 
the  Roman  catholic  community,  or  in  the  different  sects  which 
from  time  to  time  spring  up;  and  our  special  regard  will  be 
demanded  for  any  faithful  witnesses  whom  the  grace  of  God 
may  raise  up  to  maintain  any  part  of  the  truth,  or  to  testify  to 
an  apostate  and  idolatrous  race,  that  they  should  turn  from  their 
abominations,  to  worship  the  living  and  true  God. 

>  Uallam. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

SECT.  I^ 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GRECIAN  EMPIRE,  AND  OP  THE  IMPERtAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  fall  of  the  imperial  authority  had,  in  fact,  left  the  Roman 
empire,  in  its  restricted  sense,  without  a  head ;  but  the  successor 
of  Caesar  and  Augustus  still  reigned  over  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Egypt,  and  retained  a  nominal  supremacy  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
which  was  to  be  revived  again.  "  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  an  interval  of  fifty 
years,  till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian^,  is  faintly  marked 
by  the  obscure  names  and  imperfect  annals  of  Zeno,  Anastasius, 
and  Justin."  During  the  same  period,  Italy  revived  and  flou- 
rished under  the  government  of  a  Gothic  king.  Odoacer,  the 
king  of  those  barbarians  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Heruli, 
who  had  abolished  the  dignity  of  the  Western  emperor^,  had 
been  overpowered  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Theodoric^,-king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  He  had  been  educated  as  a  royal  hostage  in 
the  court  of  Constantinople.  Zeno  had  assented  to  his  invasion 
of  Italy,  and  had  given  "  a  tardy,  reluctant,  and  ambiguous 
consent  to  his  assumption  of  the  regal  title  after  his  success." 
"  It  was  left  in  doubt  whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy  should  reign 
as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally  of  the  emperor  of  the 
East."  But,  in  fact,  hardly  a  nominal  supremacy  was  reserved : 
the  Romans  received  him  as  a  deliverer, — Italy  enjoyed  some 
rest  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  Theodoric  maintained,  with  a 
powerful  hand,  the  balance  of  the  West,  till  it  was  overthrown  by 
the  ambition  of  Clovis. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric  ^  his  daughter  Amalasontha 
reigned  as  guardian  of  her  son,  Athalaric  :  and,  in  succession, 
Theodatus  and  Vitiges,  when  the  victories  of  Belisarius  re- 
covered the  possession  of  Rome^  and  Italy  for  the  emperor 
Justinian.  Ten  years  after,  Rome  was  again  wrested  from  the 
imperial  generals,  by  the  Gothic  tribes  united  under  Totila ;  **  a 
third  part  of  the  walls  were  demolished  by  his  command,  fire 

'  A.D.  527.  ^  A.D.  476.  »  A.D.  49:J. 

*  A.P.  526.  *  A.D.  536. 
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and  engines  prepared  to  consume  or  subvert  the  moat  stately 
works  of  antiquity; — and  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal 
decree  that  Rome  should  be  cb^ged  into  a  pasture  for  cattle." 
"  The  firm  and  temperate  remonstrance  of  Behsarius  suspended 
the  execution."  "  The  senators  were  dragged  in  the  train  of 
Totila,  and  afterwards  confified  in  the  fortresses  of  Campania; 
the  citAzeas,  rwith  >their  wives  and  childven^  w^re  dispersed  in 
exile ;  and  during  forty  days  .Rome  w«s  abandoned  to  desolate 
and  dreary  solitude.  After  the  departure  of  Totila,  Belisarius 
sallied  fromJhis  station,  cot  in  pieces  those  who  opposed  his 
progress,  ami  ^idsited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  .place 
of  the  Eternal  City.  Rest^ved  to  maintain  a  station  so  eon- 
spicuoDS]ji?the>  eyes' of /mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest  part 
of  his' troops  toithe  standard  Which  he  erected  in  the  capitoI ;  the 
old. inhabitantsiwere  recalled  by  the  love  of  their  country  and  the 
hopes  of  food,  and  the  keys  of  Bx^me  ^lent  a  second  time  to  the 
flmperor  Justinian." 

.After  the  departure  of  Belisarius^,  Rome  again  fell  into  the 
hand  of  Totila^ ;  fa^t  after 'his  defeat  and  death^,  it  was  finally 
conquered  by  the  eunuch  Narses.  ^'  The  fate  of  the  senate," 
observes  Mr.  Gibbon, ''  suggests  an  awful  lesson  of  the  vicissi- 
tude of  human  afiaira.  Of  the  senators  whom  Totila  had 
banished  from  their  country,  some  were  rescued  by  an  officer 
of  Belisarius,  and  transported  fi'om  Campania  to  Sicily,  while 
otl^rs  were  too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian, 
or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their  escape  to  the  seanahore. 
rTheir  brethren  languished  five  years  in  a  state  of  indig^ace  and 
exile.  :The  victory  of  Narses  revived  their  hopes,  but  their 
premature  return  to  the  metrop(dis  was  prevented  by  tiie  furious 
Goths,  and  all. the  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with 
patrician  blood.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  centuries,  the  insti- 
tution of  Romuhis  expired ;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still 
assumed  the  title  of  senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be 
discovered  of  a  public  council  or  constitutional  order."  ^*  As- 
cend," says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  six  hundred  years,  and  contemplate 
the  kings  of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience,  as  the  slaves  or 
freedmen  of  the  Roman. senate." 

Alter  the  jdefeat  and  death  of  Teias^  the  last  king  of  the 
Goths,  they  retired  or  mingled  with  tibe  people.  The  exarchs  of 
Ravenna  governed  the  whole  of  Italy  m  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
emperor,  and  a  duke  was  stationed  for  the  defence  and  military 

*  A.D.  549.        »  Gibbon.        »  A.D.  552.        *  A.D.  563. 
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Gommand  of  each  of  theijfMrincipal.cxfeiw.  Thus  ^as  Ike  <iBiperiaI 
ailthority,  which  seemed  tohaviB'lMeii  for  erer  eitii^itiAhed  bf^ 
the  sword  of  the  Hemli  and  Ostrogoths,  »eaee  moie  restored 
ni'the  ancient  oapitoH. 

Thereign  of  Justinian  fernft  a^eew  era  4ntheihistOiy'Of -the 
Roman  world,  chiefly  on  aoeonnt  of^hie  legislative  enactmeats 
and  his  new  moddUing  of  'the  eonfititution  df  tbe  ^it^pice. 
This  afterwards  suppKed  a.  pattern  for 'the  regulation' both  of  the 
civil  and' ecclesiastical  states  in  many  of  the  nations  of  £ttrope, 
and,  giving  a  simikuityto  their  customs  and  laws,  has  held  them 
together  as  by  a  common  tie,  while  theirdifferent  piertinency  in 
retaining^ the  trnditions- of  their  baribarian  ancestors,  has  intro- 
duced a  vaiiety  of  national  character.  The  restomd  and  nerw 
regulated  empire  of  Juiltinian,  afforded,  in  an  especial  manner,  a 
model  for  the  future  spiritual  monarchy  of  papal  RcMne^. 

Justinian Tecovered  Africa  as  well  as  Italy  tohis  dominions ; 
and  though  he  was  most  arbitrary  and  imperious  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  churdi,  he  much  increased  the  external  splendour 
of  her  establishment,  and  added  many  barbarian  kings  and 
nations  to  the  Christian  profession.  In  the  erection  of  the  mag- 
nificent church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  which  at  this 
day  supports  the  Turkish  orescent,  he  vainly  boasted  that  he  had 
ontdone  Solomon.  'V  But 'the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence, 
and^  famine,  4if8icted  the  adbjects  of  Justinian ;  and  his  reign  is 
disgr^ed  by  a  visible^  decrease  of  the  human  species,  which  has 
never  been  repaired,  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe.'' 
In  the  latter  part  of  •the  century,  the  peace  of  Italy  was  again 
disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  who,  following  the 
steps  of  the  Heruli  and  Ostrogoths,  long  impeded  the  reviving 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  state.  '*  From  the  Treatine  hiUa  to  the 
gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  the  inland  regions  i^f  Italy  became, 
without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lom- 
bards. '*  The-  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  city  was 
very  great,  and  the  court  of  Constantinople  was  too  weak  to 
render  them  imy  assistance."  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  infonns 
the  emperor,  in  his  letter,  "  With  these  eyes  have  I  iseen  Romans, 
tike  dogs,  tied  with  cords,  and  dragged  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
among  the  Franks." 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  of  those 
countries  whioh  first  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  so  far  as 


*  Perhaps  what  is  represented  in  propliecy,  Rev.  xiii.  3. 
'  Compare  Rev.  xiii.  14. 
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concerns  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christy  is  short  and  monm- 
ful  indeed ;  giyen  up  to  destruction  and  wo,  we  hardly  know  that 
a  remnant  of  faithful  men  was  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  Greek  churches,  it  is  universally  agreed,  were  more 
depraved  and  more  intolerant  than  even  the  churches  of  the 
West,  and  their  still  more  severe  judgment  marks  the  avenging 
hand  of  Providence.  The  instrument  of  this  chastisement,  was 
the  Arabian  impostor  Mohammed,  who,  in  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
was  permitted  to  devise  a  wretched  and  diabolical  superstition, 
which,  in  a  few  years,  was  to  supplant  the  religion  of  Christ  in 
Africa  and  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  to  bring  the  Christian 
empire  of  Constantinople  to  the  lowest  stage  of  depression  \ 
Mohammed  assumed  the  prophetic  character  in  the  year  609, 
or,  according  to  some  chronologists,  612.  Implicit  faith  in  the 
prophet  of  God,  and  a  ferocious  energy  with  which  he  inspired 
his  followers,  were  the  vital  essence  of  his  religion.  Long  fast- 
ings, pilgrimages,  regular  prayers,  and  ablutions,  constant  alms- 
giving, and  abstinence  from  stimulating  liquors,  were  to  form 
the  fictitious  holiness  of  the  believer.  Death,  slavery,  or  tri- 
bute, were  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Arabian  prophet  to  un- 
believers. 

The  first  effect  of  the  broaching  of  this  false  religion,  was. 
the  converting,  and  attaching  to  his  cause,  of  the  wandering 
tribes  df  Arabia.  They  formed  a  numerous  host,  ready  to  obey 
his  commands,  and,  by  the  sword,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
instilling  of  the  deadly  poison  of  his  doctrines.  *'  The  people  of 
Arabia,  a  race  of  strong  passions  and  sanguinary  tempers,  inured 
to  habits  of  pillage  and  murder,  found,  in  the  law  of  their  native 
prophet,  not  a  license,  but  a  command,  to  desolate  the  world, 
and  the  promise  of  all  that  their  glowing  imaginations  could 
anticipate  of  paradise,  annexed  to  all  in  which  they  most 
delighted  upon  earth. 

But  though  they  were  dreadful  conquerors,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  mild  persecutors ;  for  the  Christians  whom 
they  subdued  were  not  compelled,  by  the  penalty  of  death,  to 
embrace  their  religion  :  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  other 
marks  of  humiliation  and  servitude,  they  were  generally  per- 
mitted to  purchase  the  tolerance  of  their  own  faith  and  worship. 
The  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  had  only  a  name  to 
lose,  were  rather  seduced  to  become  proselytes  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  false  prophet,  than  compelled  by  violence ;  but  wherever 

•  Rev.  ix.  1,  &c. 
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their  yictorioas  arms  introduced  them,  hk  foDowen  scattered 
behind  them  the  baleful  poison  of  their iuxMiHiMl  principles;  so 
that,  in  almost  all  the  countries  which  they  subdued,  the 
profession  of  Christianity  drooped  and  died.  **  In  the  field 
of  battle/'  observes  Mr.  Oibbcm,  ''  the  forfeited  lives  of  the 
prisoners  were  redeemed  by  the  profession  of  Islamism;  the 
females  were  bound  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  masters, 
and  a  race  of  sincere  .proselytes  was  gradually  multiplied  by 
the  education  of  the  infant  captives.  But  the  millions  of 
Asiatic  and  African  converts,  who  swelled  the  native  bands  of 
the  f£^thfuL  Arabs,  must  have  been  allured  rather  than  con- 
strained, to  declare  their  belief  in  one  Gkxl  and  the  apostle  of 
God."  Mecca  submitted  to  the  Prophet  in  the  year  629 ;  the 
oonquest  of  all.  Arabia  followed.  ".  His  lieutenants  on  the  shores 
^f  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  were 
saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful  people ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors who  knelt  before  the  throne  of  Medina,  were  as 
numerous,  says^he  Arabian  proverb,  aa  the  dates  that  fall  from 
the  maturity  of  the  palm-tree.''  Fourteen  thousand  Moslems 
accompanied  the  Prophet  in  his  last  pilgrimage^.  His  suc- 
oessors,  since  so  famous  under  the  title  of  Caliphs,  in  twenty 
years  made  a  complete  conquest  of  Persia ;  at  the  same  time 
they  attlicked  the  l&istem  empire. 

In  die  year  the  Prophet  died  Syria  was  invaded.  In  the 
caliph's  instructions  to  his  troops,  it  is  ordered ;  **  When  you 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  ivithout 
turning  your  backs ;  but  let  not  your  victory  be  stained  with  the 
blood  of  women  or  chiklren.  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum 
any  fields  of  com ;  cut  down  no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief 
to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat.  When  you  make  any 
article  or  covenant,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  as  your  word. 
As  you  go  on  you  will  find  some  religious  persons  who  live  ret 
tired  in  monasteries,  and  propose  to  themselves  to  serve  God  that 
way ;  let  them  alone,  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monas- 
teries :  and  you  will  find  another  sort  of  people  that  belong  to 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  have  shaven  crowns ;  be  sure  you 
cleave  their  skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  turn  Ma- 
hometans or  pay  tribute."  It  should  seem  that  the  solitary 
monks  of  the  Desert  were  spared.  May  we  conclude  from  this, 
that  there  was  still  a  faithful  remnant  among  them,  whom  Divine 
Providence  suffered  not  to  be  extinguished  ? 

*  A.D.  635. 
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In  the  year  634^  DamascuB  was  taken,  but  20;000  Christiami 
were  still  left  in^it,  subject  to  tribute.  Three  years  afterwards, 
Jerusalem  fell ;  and  the  following  year^  the  city  that  had  con- 
tained the  mother  church  of  the  Qentiles»  Antioch,  was  subdued. 
At  the  same  time  the  conquest  of  Egypt  followed :  the  Copts  and 
Jacobites  voluntarily  submitted ;  the  Greeks  of  £g]rpt,  whose 
numbers  could  scarcely  equal  a  tenth  part  of  the  natives,  wer» 
overwhelmed  by  the  universal  defection :  they  had  ever  been 
hated  ;  they  were  no  longer  feared.  -Alexandria  fell  soon  after- 
wards. The  Arabian  swarm  next  spread  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  :  Carthage  fell  into  their  hands  A.D.  692  ;  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  they  had  pene- 
trated to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  and  erected  the  splendid 
capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  In  the  year  710,  they  made  » 
descent  upon  Spain  :  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  followed  ; 
**  the  most  zealous  of  the  Catholics  had  escaped  with  the  relics 
of  their  saints.^'  But  in  Toledo,  seven  churches  were  still  ap- 
propriated to  the  worship  of  the  Christians,  and  the  toleration  of 
their  religion  was  every  where  granted  on  the  payment  of  the 
tribute ;  yet  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  totally  extinguished  in 
Africa,  and  but  little  information  remains  of  the  tributaries  in 
Spain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  caliphs  were 
the*  most  potent  and  absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe.  The 
Arabian  empire  extended  two  hundred  days'  journey  from  east 
to  west,  from  the  confines  of  India  and  Tartary,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  j  and  if  we  retrench  *'  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,"  as 
it  is  styled  by  their  writers  —  the  long  and  narrow  province  of 
Africa — the  solid  and  compact  dominion  from  Fargana  to  Aden, 
from  Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure 
of  four  or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caravan,  lie  Saracens 
twice  appeared  in  arms  before  Constantinople ;  but  the  destruc* 
tion  of  this  Christian  metropolis  was  reserved  for  a  second  and 
still  more  formidable  set  of  Mahometans.  In  France,  their 
progress  was  stopped  by  Charles  Martel,  the  master  of  the 
French  monarchy  in  the  year  732 ;  and  the  erection  of  their 
new  capital,  Bagdad— the  city  of  peace — in  the  year  762,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Mohammed  had  begun  his  de- 
structive career,  seems  to  mark  the  period  of  their  most  trouble- 
some inroads  on  their  neighbours. 

"  The  outline  of  Saracenic  history,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam; 
for  three  centuries  after  Mohammed,  is  marked  "  by  one  age 
of  glorious  conquest ;   a  second  of  stationary,  but  rather  pre- 
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Mrious  greatness ;  a  third  of  rapid  decline.  The  Greek  empire 
meanwhile  survived,  and  almost  recovered  from  the  shock  it  had 
sustained."  ''  The  position  of  Constantinople,  chosen  with  a 
sagacity  to  which  the  course  of  events  almost  gave  the  appear- 
«mce  of  prescience,  secured  her  from  any  immediate  danger  on 
the  side  of  Asia,  and  rendered  her  as  little  accessible  to  an 
«nemy,  as  any  city  which  valour  and  patriotism  did  not  protect. 
Yet,  in  the  days  of  Arabian  energy,  she  was  twice  attacked  by 
great  naval  armaments ;  the  first  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  con- 
tinued for  seven  years ;  the  second,  though  shorter,  was  more 
terrible,  and  her  walls  as  well  as  her  ports  were  actually 
invested/'  **  The  final  discomfiture  of  these  assailants  shewed 
the  resisting  force  of  the  empire*  or  rather  of  its  capital ;  but 
perhaps  the  abandonment  of  such  maritime  enterprises  by  the 
-Saracens  may  be,  in  some  measure,  ascribed  to  the  removal  of 
their  metropolis  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad.  The  Greeks,  in 
their  turn,  determined  to  dispute  the  command  of  the  sea.  By 
possessing  the  secret  of  an  inextinguishable  fire,  tliey  fought  on 
superior  terms  :  their  wealth,  perhaps  their  skill,  enabled  them 
to  employ  larger  and  better  appointed  vessels ;  and  they  ulti- 
dmately  expelled  their  enemies  firom  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
•Cyprus." 

"  The  history  of  the  Byzantine  government  is  but  the  history 
of  crimis  and  revolutions.  The  Greek  empire  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  —  as  vicious  indeed  and  cowardly, 
but  more  wealthy — -"more  enlightened,  and  far  more  secure  firom 
its  •enemies,  than  at  the  commencement  of  this  period^."  Phocas 
and  Zimisces  recovered  Antioch  and  Damascus^,  and  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Euphrates.  ''At  the  close 
the  tenth  century,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  possessed  the 
best  and  greatest  portion  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Naples, 
a  part  of  Sicily,  the  whole  European  dominions  of  the  Ottomans, 
the  province  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  with  some  part  of 
Syria  and  Armenia." 

But  although  the  fate  of  Constantinople  was  thus  deferred 
for  many  years,  the  scourge  was  preparing  that  was  to  inflict 
the  last  judgment  upon  her ;  and,  by  the  application  of  a  more 
tremendous  instrument  of  destruction  than  the  Greek  fire  which 
had  saved  her,  was  to  reduce  her  towers,  and  lead  her  into  a 
long  captivity^. 

•  A.D.963.  2A.D.975. 
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Aboat  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oentuVy,  Mr.  Gibbon  observes, 
**  In  Ihe  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  iht 
shock  of  a  revolution  which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the  name 
and  natkm  of  the  Turks.  Issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Imaus, 
they  had  established  a  powerful  empire.  As  the  abject  nations 
marched  under  the  standard  of  the  Turks,  their  cavalry  was 
proudly  computed  by  millions."  "  One  of  their  effective  armies 
consisted  of  400,000  soldiers ;  and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they 
were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the  Romans,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Chinese."  "  The  Scythian  empire  of  the  sixth  century 
was  long  since  dissolved,  but  the  name  of  the  Turks  was  still 
famous  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  ;  and  the  fragments  of 
the  nation,  each  a  powerful  and  independent  people,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  desert,  from  China  to  the  Oxus  and  the  Danube. " 
"  A  swarm  of  these  northern  shepherds  overspread  the  king- 
dom of  Persia :  their  princes,  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  created 
a  splendid  and  solid  empire  from  Samarcand  to  the  confines  of 
Grreece  and  Egypt ;  and  the  Turks  maintained  their  dominions 
in  Asia  Minor,  till  the  victorious  crescent  was  planted  on  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia." 

"  Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Basil,  his  successors 
were  suddenly  assaulted  by  an  unknown  race  of  barbarians,  who 
united  the  Scythian  valour  with  the  fanaticism  of  new  converts, 
and  the  arts  and  riches  of  a  powerful  monarchy  ; " — for,  like  the 
barbarians  who  invaded  Europe,  they  had  embraced  the  re- 
ligion of  the  nations  which  they  had  subdued ;  and  Mahome- 
tanism,  afler  the  decay  of  the  power  which  it  had  created,  was 
destined,  by  a  power,  not  originally  its  own,  to  obtain  a  dominion 
as  extensive  as  its  first  empire,  and  far  more  permanent.  On  this 
occasion,  the  historian  remarks,  "  the  myriads  of  Turkish  horse 
overspread  a  frontier  of  six  hundred  miles,  from  Taurus  to 
Arzeroum ; "  that  is,  where  the  Euphrates  forms  the  borders  of 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus ;  "  and  the  blood  of  a  himdred  and 
^thirty  thousand  was  a  grateful  sacrifice  to  the  Arabian  prophet." 
Their  annies,  however,  made  at  this  time  no  lasting  impression 
upon  the  countries  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

The  crusades  of  the  Christians,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  is  also  considered  as  one  cause  that  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  Turks,  and  for  a  time  suspended  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople. This  city  paid  dearly,  however,  for  the  assistance 
afforded  her,  being  seized  by  them,  and,  for  nearly  sixty  years*, 
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governed  by  Latin  emperors — a  blow  >ir)iich  the  nevfir  Irecovered. 
"  The  populousness  of  Constantinople  4t  this  time,^  says  Mr. 
Hallam,  "  is  estimated  beyond  credibility ;  ten,  twenty,  thirty-  , 
fold  that  of  London  or  Paris  ^ ;  certainly  far  beyond  the  united 
capitals  of  all  European  kingdoms  in  that  age.  Her  magnifi- 
cence was  more  excelling  than  her  numbers;  for  the  thatched 
roofs,  the  mud  walls,  the  narrow  streets,  the  pitiful  buildings  of 
those  cities,  she  had  marble  and  gilded  palaces,  churches  and 
monasteries,  the  works  of  skilful  architects  in  nine  centuries, 
gradually  sUding  from  the  severity  of  ancient  taste  into  the  more 
various  and  briUiant  combinations  of  Eastern  fancy." 

The  historian  notices,  that  in  the  year  1062  or  1063,  "  Alp- 
Arslan — or  the  Valiant  Lion  —  passed  the  Euphrates  at  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  entered  Cedarea."  In  the 
years  1065  — 1068,  they  penetrated  into  Phiygia,  but  were 
driven  back  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  the  emperor  Romanus. 
The  Romans  were  again  defeated  by  Alp-Arslan  in  the  year 
1071.  "On  this  fatal  day,"  the  historian  observes,  "  the  Asiatic 
provinces  were  irretrievably  lost."  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  they  extorted,  at  this  time,  any  city  or  province  from  the 
empire ;  and  after  this  event  the  Turkish  empire  was  much 
weakened  by  a  civil  war,  which  ended  in  a  lasting  separation 
into  four  dynasties,  Persia,  Kerman,  Syria,  and  Rbum.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  dynasty  of  Roum  effected  the  conquest  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  the  years  1074  and  1084.  "  Soliman,  with  his 
four  brothers^  passed  the  Euphrates;  the  Turkish  camp  was 
soon  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kutaieh  in  Phrygia ;  and 
his  flying  cavalry  laid,  waste  all  the  coimtry  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont." This  invasion,  however,  was  not  conducted  by  those 
Turks  who  were  destined  to  destroy  all  remains  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  East ;  the  power  of  these  Turks  was  broken  by 
the  conquests  of  Zingis  and  the  Moguls. 

But  shortly  afterwards  we  find  the  Ottoman  Turks  passing 
the  same  river,  so  celebrated  in  Turkish  invasions,  and  passing 
it  to  return  no  more  to  their  former  boundaries.  **  Soliman 
Shah  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  \  his  son 
Orthogrul  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin,  sultan  of 
Iconium,  and  established  at  Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar, 
a  camp  of  four  hundred  families  or  tents,  whom  he  governed 
fifty-two  years.  He  was  the  father  of  Othman,  who,  in  the 
year  1299,  first  invaded  the  territory  of  Nicomedia,  though  the 
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first  recorded  conquest  of  these  Turks  over  the  Greeks,  whb  that 
of  the  famous  city  of  Kutahi,  in  the  year  1281  :  the  growth  of 
the  monster  from  this  period  was  rapid  and  destructire.  lo 
1300,  Anatolia  was  divided  among  the  Turkish  emirs — in  1312, 
the  captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  com- 
pleted/' Orchan,  who  succeeded  in  the  year  1326,  conquered 
Bithynia.  In  1353,  the  Turks  passed  over  into  Europe,  and 
there  gained  a  settlement.  Amurath  I.  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Adrianople ;  he  reigned  from  1360  to  1389. 
Bajazet  reigned  till  1403,  and  extended  his  conquests  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Danube.  The  arm  of  the  Turks  was  arrested 
by  the  conquest  of  a  more  powerful  barbarian,  Timour ;  but 
theit  ^npire  was  again  restored,  under  Mahomet  I.,  in  1421. 
To  him  Amurath  II.  succeeded,  who  was  followed  by  Ma- 
homet II.,  1451.  By  the  arms  of  this  sovereign  Constantinople 
fell.  **  Among  the  instruments  of  destruction,  he  studied,  with 
peculiar  care,  the  recent  and  tremendous  discovery  of  the  Latins ; 
and  his  artillery  surpassed  whatever  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
world."  ''  This  thundering  artillery,"  pointed  against  the  walk 
and  towers  which  had  been  erected  only  to  resist  the  **  less 
potent  engines  of  antiquity,"  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the 
assailant,  and  the  city  was  taken  by  assault.  May  29,  1453^. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Hallam  are  —  "  The  two  mo- 
narchies which  have  successively  held  their  seat  in  the  city  of 
Constantine,  may  be  contrasted  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
decline.  In  the  present  day  we  anticipate,  with  an  assurance 
that  none  can  deem  extravagant,  the  approaching  subversion  of 
the  Ottoman  power ;  but  the  signs  of  internal  weakness  have 
not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  dismemberment  of  provinces  ;  and 
the  arch  of  dominion,  that  long  since  has  seemed  nodding  to  its 
fall,  and  totters  at  every  blast  of  the  North,  still  rests  upon  the 
landmarks  of  ancient  conquests,  and  spans  the  ample  regions 
firom  Bagdad  to  Belgrade.  Far  different  were  the  events  that 
preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek  empire.  Every  province 
was  in  turn  subdued ;  every  city  opened  her  gates  to  the  con- 
quat)r ;  the  limbs  were  lopped  off  one  by  one,  but  the  pulse 
still  beat  at  the  heart,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was 
ultimately  confined  to  the  walls  of  Constantinc^le."  Before 
Mahomet  II.  planted  his  cannon  against  them,  he  had  com- 
pleted every  smaller  conquest,  and  deprived  the  existing  empire 
of  every  hope  of  succour  or  delay.      *'  Though  the  fate  of 
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Constantinople  had  been  protracted  beyond  all  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, the  actual  intelligence  operated  like  that  of  sudden 
calamity ;  a  sentiment  of  consternation,  perhaps  of  self-«reproach, 
thrilled  to  the  hearliof  Christendom." 

But  what  say  the  divine  oracles  on  this  occasion  ?  ''  And 
the  rest  of  men  who  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues,  yet  re- 
pented not  of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not 
worship  devils — demons — and  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
brass,  and  f  tone,  and  of  wood  ;  which  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor 
walk  ;  neither  repented  they  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their  sor- 
ceries, nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their  theft  ^. " 


SECT.  II. 

OF  THE  REMNANT  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCHES. 

The  state  of  religion  under  the  imperial  sway,  and  among 
the  repnains  of  the  Romans  in  Africa  and  the  West,  appears  to 
have  declined  greatly.  Formality  and  superstition  were  greatly 
increased,  and  with  them,  every  practical  impiety ;  but  a  rem- 
nant of  true  believers  was  still  discoverable,  nourished  chiefly 
by  those  important  truths  which  Augustin  had  so  ably  defended 
in  the  last  age.  Those  truths,  however,  made  but  little  im- 
pression in  the  East ;  and  the  chief  vestige  that  we  find  of  re- 
vealed religion,  is,  -the  subject  which  still  interested  the  leading 
bishops  of  the  Greek  church,  themselves  so  destitute  of  every 
thing  like  the  influence  of  heavenly  grace  in  their  conduct. 
This  subject  was  the  mysterious  person  of  the  Redeemer  ;  and 
although  the  object  by  no  means  sanctifies  the  instruments  of 
their  warfare,  yet  it  bespeaks  a  public  attention  to  a  subject 
which  is  among  the  most  important  that  belong  to  the  Christian 
faith  ;  and  if  the  great  champions  of  the  cause  stand  branded 
by  their  actions,  as  destitute  of  all  spiritual  union  with  the 
Redeemer,  we  may  fairly  adduce,  by  analogy  from  other  parts 
of  this  history  with  which  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted, 
that  there  was  still,  in  the  obscurer  walks  of  life,  a  very  con- 
siderable body  of  people,  who  loved  the  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
and  who,  by  their  numbers,  in  the  view  of  their  ambitious  rulers, 
gave  an  importance  to  the  contest. 

The  disputes  of  the  last  age,  concerning  the  Nestorians,  who 
divided  the  person  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  concerning  the 
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Eutychians,  ivho  confounded  his  divine  and  human  natnreg, 
were  still  objects  of  contention  among  the  bishops  of  the  C}re^ 
churches.  It  is  the  best  thing  that  we  have  to  record  of  the 
Eastern  church,  that  the  truth  remained  wiAh  it.  Hie  erroiB  of 
the  sectaries,  however,  not  being  on  points  so  fundamental^ 
might  perhaps  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  which  would 
leave  the  truth  inviolate  respecting  the  Gk)dhead  of  the  Son, 
and  the  atonement  in  his  blood.  We  may  therefore  stiU  regard 
both  these  sects  as  included  virtually  in  the  universal  church. 

The  Nestorians  established  a  patriarch  of  thek  sect  at  8«>- 
leucia,  and  spread  their  doctrines,  with  great  zeal  and  success, 
in  the  Eastern  nations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  By  the 
Persian  monarchs  they  were  more  tolerated  than  the  Christians 
of  the  Greek  church;  and  there  are  still  extant  authentic 
records,  from  which  it  appears,  that  throughout  all  Persia,  as 
also  in  Armenia,  Arabia,  Syria,  India,  and  otiier  countries,  there 
were  vast  numbers  of  Nestorian  churches*,  all  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia. 

The  Eutychians  also  had  many  converts.  The  emperor 
Anastasius  warmly  espoused  their  cause^,  and  having  expdled 
Flavian,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  placed  Severus,  one  of  the  sect, 
in  his  room.  After  the  emperor's  death,  Severus  was  expelled 
in  his  turn ;  and  the  Eutychians,  opposed  and  oppressed  by 
Justin,  and  the  emperors  who  succeeded  him,  were  nearly  ex«^ 
tinguished,  when  an  obscure  monk,  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  by 
his  very  extraordinary  exertions,  restored  the  sect  to  great  con- 
sideration in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  from  him  they  have 
been  called  Jacobites. 

Another  secti  which  is  mentioned  as  arising  out  of  these 
controversies,  respecting  the  Trinity,  were  the  Tritheists,  who 
arose  among  the  Eutychians,  and  maintained  that  in  the  Deity 
there  existed  three  natures,  or  substances,  absolutely  equal  in  all 
respects,  and  joined  together  by  no  common  essence. 

Justin,  who  succeeded  Anastasius,  as  has  been  intimated, 
restored  in  all  places  the  profession  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  condemned  the  two  heresies,  and  the  church  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  some  calm.  We  read  that,  a  bishop  of  Antioch 
having  been  killed  in  a  most  tremendous  earthquake  which  laid 
desolate  that  city,  the  people  out  of  gratitude  to  EuphraBmius, 
lieutenant  of  the  East,  for  his  great  care  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  cily  during  this  calamity,  elected  him  their  bishop.    Th^ 
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Indhopnc  of  Aotioch  must  still,  therefore^  have  liecn  a  ftiatMii 
of  great  importanot. 

Ju&tinian  followed  the  steps  of  Justin;  but  so  unsettled 
vrere  the  minds  of  the  Grecian  bishops,  that  both  Anthitnius  of 
Constantinople,  and  Theodosius  of  Alexandria,  were  deprived^ 
for  having  embraced  the  Eutychian  heresy.  In  the  year  553, 
Justinian  summoned  the  fifth  general  council,  or  second  of  Con- 
fitantinople.  Its  decisions  are  considered  of  no  great  importance ; 
it  condemned  certain  positi(xis  of  Origen,  and  certain  writings 
called  ''  The  Three  Chq>ters,''  supposed  to  be  fayourable  te 
Nestorianism.  Vigilius,  the  Roman  bishop,  was  sent  for  ^to 
Constantinojde,  and  compelled  to  subscribe  their  rejection ; 
and  some  x>f  the  Western  bishops,  having  refused  to  follow  his 
example,  were  expelled.  In  his  old  age,  Justinian  entef- 
tained  a  notion,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  incomiptible ; 
and  he  had  the  foUy  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  it,  as  a  doe- 
trine,  by  an  edict.  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  had 
the  integrity,  however,  to  refuse  the  publication  of  the  edict. 
"  This,''  said  he,  'Ms  not  the  doctrine  of  the  aposdes — it 
would  follow  from  thence  that  the  incarnation  was  only  in  fancy. 
How  could  an  incorruptible  body  have  been  nourished  by  the 
milk  of  its  mother  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  it,  when  on  the 
cross>  to  be  pierced  with  nails  or  the  limce?  It  cannot  be 
called  incorruptible  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  it  was  always 
unpolluted  wiUi  any  sinful  defilement,  and  was  not  corrupted  in 
the  grave."  For  this  opposition,  the  bishop  was  treated  with 
great  severity,  and  died  in  exile.  The  same  fate  awaited 
Anastasiua,  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  whose  superior  learning  and 
piety,  the  policy  of  the  other  bi^ops  had  referred  the  emperor. 
But  Justinian  was  suddenly  taken  off,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign.  Justin  II.,  though  he  acknowledged  the  true 
faith,  did  not  restore  Eutychius,  and  banished  Anastasius  from 
Antioch.  We  have  reason  to  draw  conclusions  favourable  to 
the  real  piety  of  both  these  prelates.  Af);er  the  short  reign  of 
Tib^us,  Maurice  succeeded. 

At  this  time  died  the  famous  Simeon,  celebrated  for  having 
lived  eighty-three  years  on  pillars  elevated  higher  and  higher. 
The  superstition  of  the  times  invested  him  with  miraculous 
powers  ;  and  he  was  consulted,  during  many  years,  as  an  oracle, 
by  the  great  men  of  the  world.  These  pillar-saints  were  nu- 
m^ous  in  the  East ;  the  master  of  Simeon  had  been  one  of 
that  description,  and  had  trained  him  from  a  youth  to  this 
species  of  austerity.      Superstitions  of  every  description  were 
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growing  up  fast  in  the  East.  The  Nesiorian  conliovefHy  hid 
brought  the  Virgin  Mary  into  particular  notice  :  pietures  of  her, 
with  Christ  in  her  arms,  were  frequent,  and  were  beocmung  the 
objects  of  adoration.  The  belief  in  the  sanctifying  yirtue  of 
relics  was  become  excessive. 

Of  the  remnant  of  true  Christians  in  the  catholic  church  of 
the  Greeks,  and  in  the  two  great  sects  of  the  Nestorians  and 
Eutychians,  we  have  very  little  more  immediate  information. 
In  general,  every  superstitious  and  idolatrous  corruptian'  of 
the  Christian  fiuth  and  worship,  grew  up  faster  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West ;  for,  by  the  previous  spoiling  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Alexandrian  school,  during  many  ages,  they 
seenMsd  to  have  found  a  more  genial  soil  prepared  for  their 
reception.  But  the  chief  distinction  to  be  observed  in  the 
history  of  religion^  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  is,  that  bo 
similar  preservative  against  the  worst  effects  of  corruption  of 
doctrine,  like  that  produced  by  the  ministry  of  Augustin  in  the 
West,  was  ever,  as  far  we  know,  afforded  to  the  Grecian 
churches.  Their  Jerome,  a  contemporary  with  Augustin,  was 
&r  his  inferior  in  evahgelieal  knowledge.  .Mr  JAilner.observeB, 
^'  he  never  opposes  fundamental  truths  deliberately  ;  but  though 
he  owns  them  every  where,  does  so  defectively  and  o%m  inccm- 
sistently."  **  His  learned  ignorance  availed,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  to  give  celebrity  to  superstition  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  to  darken  the  light  of  the  gospel.'^  The  fruits  of 
Augustin's  ministry  were  very  different,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after ;  he  was  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  for  many  ages. 
But  we  may  too  truly  exclaim  of  the  Greek  church,  "  If  the 
light  which  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness !" 
The  historian  above  mentioned  is  led  to  remark,  ''  As  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  the  influences  of  Divine  grace  seem  to 
have  been  withheld  in  the  East  entirely.  Men  had  there  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity."  And  it  was  at  this  era  that 
the  first  race  of  Mahometans  appeared,  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed  even  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  greatest  part  of  the  East ;  and  millions  voluntarily  apos- 
tatised to  the  religion  of  the  Arabian  impostor^. 

Of  those  who  retained  the  profession  of  their  religion  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  it  is  said  that  the  Macedonians 
and  Eutychians  met  with  more  favour  and  encouragement  from 
their  conquerors,  than  the  Greek  Christians.    This  seems  like 
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a  provision  of  the  Divine  mercy  to  preserve  a  remnant ;  and  we 
know  that  these  sects,  under  their  own  hishops  and  patriarchs, 
were  very  widely  extended  over  the  East.  The  Nestorians,  even 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  had  penetrated  into  the  north 
of  China.  With  all  their  speculative  errors,  these  sects,  and 
especially  the  Eutychians,  are  admitted  to  have  been  more  free 
from  gross  and  idolatrous  superstitions,  than  the  Greeks ;  and 
their  missionary  exertions  among  the  pagans  speak  very  highly 
in  their  favour. 

But  even  in  the  Greek  catholic  church  itself,  we  find  that, 
as  low  as  in  the  eleventh  century,  evangelical  religion  was  not 
lost.  Theophylact,  a  writer  of  that  age,  still  recommended  to 
the  people  the  constant  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  could 
teach  with  perspicuity  some  of  their  leading  doctrines.  "  The 
law,''  he  says,  *'  if  it  detect  any  man  sinning,  condemns  him  to 
death ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  receiving  those  who  have  committed 
many  ofiences  in  Uie  laver  of  baptismal  regeneration,  justifies 
them,  and  quickens  those  who  are  dead  in  sin."  **  The  righte- 
ousness of  God  preserves  us,  not  our  own  righteousness ;  for 
what  righteousness  can  we  have  who  are  altogether  corrupt  ?'' 
**  But  God  has  justified  us  not  by  our  works,  but  by  faith.'' 
''  The  rigiiteousness  of  God  is  by  faith."  **  Moses  asserts,  that 
a  man  is  justified  by  works.  But  none  are  found  to  fulfil  them. 
Justification  by  the  law  is,  therefore,  rendered  impossible.  This 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  when  a  man  is  justified  by  grace, 
so  that  no  blemish,  no  spot  is  found  in  him."  **  Faith,"  he 
says,  "  is  looked  on  as  contemptible,  because  of  the  foolishness 
of  preaching.  He  who  believes  with  great  afiection,  extends 
his  heart  to  God  —  he  is  united  to  him  —  his  heart  inflamed, 
conceives  a  strong  assurance  that  it  shall  gain  its  desire.  We 
all  know  this  by  experience,  because  Christ  has  said, '  Whatever 
ye  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.*  He  who  believes 
gives  himself  wholly  to  God ;  he  speaks  to  him  with  tears ;  and 
in  prayer  holds  the  Lord,  as  it  were,  by  the  feet,"  8cc.  8cc.  We 
may  safely  conclude  with  Mr.  Milner,  that  the  real  church  was 
still  existing  in  the  East.  But  Theophylact  appears  as  the 
evening  star  of  the  Greek  church  ;  after  his  time,  there  is  but 
little  that  deserves  our  attention.  The  state  itself,  indeed,  began 
to  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  victories  of  the  Turks. 

Dr.  Mosheim,  however,  observes,  that  "  there  were  in  Greece, 
and  in  all  the  Eastern  provinces,  a  sort  of  men  distinguished  by 
the  general  and  invidious  name  of  Massalians  or  Euchites,  both 
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tenns  signiiying  persona  that  pray ; " — "  dfai  th^re  ar6  66nnl 
wcumstances  which  render  it  extremely  probable  that  iihm 
were  many  persons  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal  for  genuiiie  Ckb- 
tianity/'  who  were  comprehended  under  the  term  ami  ranked 
in  the  lists  of  heretics^  ''  only  for  opposing  the  ttiging  super- 
stition of  the  times/' 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

A  SHORT  VI£W  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  AND  ECCJLB- 
SIASTICAL  STATES  IN  THE  WEST^  DURING  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 

SECT.  I. 

In  turning  to  the  history  of  the  West,  the  consolidation  of  the 
principal  nations  of  the  barbarians,  under  the  predecessors  of 
Charlemagne,  with  the  restoration  of  the  empire  in  the  person 
of  that  prince,  is  the  first  event  that  claims  our  attention,  and 
may  serve  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  church.  CIo- 
taire  II .  had  again  united  the  territories  of  the  Fr^ch  xi^pQarchy^. 
Concerning  the  descendants  of  Clovis  —  the  Most  Christian 
Kings  and  Eldest  Sons  of  the  Roman  church — this  observation 
of  Mr.  Hallam  may  suffice  :  ''  It  is  a  weary  and  unprofitable 
task  to  follow  these  changes  in  detail,  through  scenes  of  tumult 
and  bloodshed,  in  which  the  eye  meets  with  no  sunshine,  nor 
can  rest  upon  any  interesting  spot.  It  would  be  difficult,  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  justly  observed,  to  find  any  where  more  vice  or 
less  virtue."  After  Dagobert^,  son  of  Clotaire  II.,  the  kings  of 
France  dwindled  into  personal  insignificance^ :  their  power  was 
in  fact  exercised  by  an  officer  of  the  household,  called  the  mayor 
of  the  palace.  Among  these  ministers  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  Pepin  rose^  to  the  highest  importance.  His  son,  Charles 
Martel,  is  renowned  in  history,  for  having  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  Saracens  in  Europe ;  they  had  overrun  Spain,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  France,  when  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  them  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  son^ 
another  Pepin,  was  ^ot  content  with  the  substantials  of  royalty, 
but  after  a  solemn  reference  to  Pope  Zachary,  whose  sanction 

»  A  J).  613.  *  A.D.  628.  *  A.D.  635.  ♦  AJD.  680. 
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he  obtained,  deposed  hia  mastec^  Childerie  IIL,  and  dismiraed 
him  to  a  convent. 

This  revolution^  was  of  great  importance  to  the  rise  of  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  of  which  the  see  of  Rome  was  the  head, 
though  it  is  not  yet  to  be  ranked  as  a  temporal  power.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  Rome,  we  have  seen,  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  whose  representative,  the  exarch,  resided  at 
Ravenna ;  but  the  third  race  of  barbarians,  the  Lombards,  who, 
after  the  Heruli  and  Ostrogoths,  had  established  themselves  in 
Italy,  were  in  possession  of  its  fairest  regions,  and  pressed  hard 
npon  the  ancient  capital.  Rome  had  reached,  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest  period  of  her  oppression ;  "  and 
like  Thebes,  Babylon,  or  Carthage,''  Mr.  Gibbon  observes, 
•''  the  name  of  Rome  might  have  been  erased  from  the  earth,  if 
the  city  had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,  which  again 
restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion." 

This  vital  principle,  which. once  more  saved  the  eternal  city, 
we  cannot  say  was  the  religion  of  Christ,  however  that  reUgion 
might  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  a  remnant  in  Rome ;  but,  to  use 
Mr.  Milner's  expressions,  it  was  '*  the  seeds  of  Antichrist  vi* 
gorously  shooting;"  "  the  poisonous  plant,"  "  which  the 
reputation  of  Gregory "  **  contributed  much  to  mature ;  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  this  respectable  historian  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  three  discriminating  marks  of  the  papacy— idolatry,  spiritual 
tyranny,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works,  had  not  yet 
procured  an  establishment  at  Rome,  the  apostate  was  certainly 
erecting  her  house,"  ''  and  had  begun  '^  to  send  forth  her 
maidens.'  Rome  was,  in  fact,  become  the  object  of  a  veneration 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  little  less  than  idolatrous,  on 
account  of  the  reputed  relics  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose 
tombs  their  keepers  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  were  guarded 
by  miracles  and  invisible  terrors  \  and  on  account  of  a  notion, 
which  had  some  time  been  growing  up  in  the  Christian  world, 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  the  living  representative  of  thq 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth." 

The  chair  of  St.  Peter,  indeed,  during  the  sixth  century, 
becomes  of  a  very  equivocal  character.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
were,  at  the  commencement  of  it,  the  subjects  of  the  Gothic 
kings ;  and  the  annals  of  the  rising  popedom  were  dishonoured 
by  a  long  and  violent  contest  between  Symmachus  and  Lau- 

>  A.D.  752. 
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rentius,  who  were  elected  to  fill  the  see,  by  two  opposite  faetioiii» 
on  the  same  day.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  assasai* 
nations  and  massacres.  The  candidates  accused  each  other  of 
the  most  detestable  crimes.  Three  different  councils  assembled 
at  Rome,  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  afiair; 
but  it  c6uld  be  decided  only  by  the  authority  of  Theodoric,  who 
had  summoned  the  competitors  before  him,  at  Ravenna.  Sym* 
machus,  without  being  cleared  in  his  character,  was  establiahed 
in  the  see ;  and  never  was  the  adulation  of  the  infatuated  mul- 
titude, towards  the  Roman  pontiff,  carried  to  a  greater  height, 
than  at  this  period.  ''  It  was  decreed  in  a  numerous  synod, 
'  that  the  pope  was  pure  from  all  sin,  and  exempt  from  all 
judgment  ^'"  The  same  person,  Ennodius^,  bishop  of  Pavia, 
who  had  promoted  this  impious  flattery,  is  celebrated  for  having 
written  against  the  doctrines  of  grace.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Maxentius,  a  Scythian  monk,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  monks  his  brethren,  ably  defended  these  doctrines,  they  were 
ill  treated  by  Hormisdas,  bishop  gf  Rome,  accused  of  turbulence 
and  self-conceit,  and,  after  a  long  attendance  at  Rome,  expelled 
thence  by  his  orders.  We  can  but  wish,  with  Mr.  Milner,  that 
we  had  a  larger  account  of  a  man  that  was  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  the  faith  of  Christ. 

TlieodoriCy  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy 
and  rebutment,  prevented  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by  nomi- 
nating a  bishop  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The  danger  and  fero- 
cious scenes  of  a  schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and  the  last 
decree  of  the  senate  was  enacted  to  extinguish,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections'.  Nor 
had  the  ecclesiastical  transactions  at  Rome,  on  the  ascendant  of 
the  imperial  arms,  been  at  all  more  creditable  to  the  bishops  of 
the  princely  city.  Theodora,  the  empress,  gave  an  order  to 
Vigilius  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  to  require  Belisarius  to 
secure  his  election  to  the  bishopric,  and  the  expulsion  of 
Silverius,  at  that  time  bishop.  Vigilius  was  in  that  case  to 
present  Belisarius  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.  The 
venal  general  executed  the  order,  and  Silverius  was  delivered 

'  »  A.D.  503. 
'  *'  Ennodiusy  p.  1621, 1622, 1636, 1638  :  his  libel  was  approved  and  en- 
tered synodoliter  by  a  Roman  council:  Baronius,  A.D.  503.*'  Gibbon.  Thb 
Ennodius,  among  other  assertions,  maintained  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  con- 
stituted judge  in  the  place  of  God,  which  he  filled  Su  the  vice^ere.it  of  the  most 
High."    MosHEiM. 
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into  the  hands  of  VigQiu8»  who  JBebt  hhn  to  the  island  of 
Palmaria,  where  he  died  of  hunger.  Vigiliua  goVemed  during 
eighteen  years  ^  the  see  he  had  thus  obtained  by  bribery  and 
murder. 

If  the  piety  of  an  individual  could  have  redeemed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  see,  we  may,  perhaps,  admit  that,  in  better 
times  that  of  the  First  Gregory  might  have  done  so  ;  but  at  the 
period,  at  which  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  church, 
influenced  as  he  was  by  the  delusive  spirit  of  the  day,  what 
there  actually  was  of  real  worth  in  his  private  character,  only 
added  weight  to  the  preponderating  evil,  and  procured  credit  to 
"  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  which  had  long  been  working 
secretly,  but  was  now  openly  prevailing.  If  charity  can  find 
an  example,  in  the  knowledge  of  Gregory's  private  character, 
that^  much  sincere  and  genuine  piety  may  subsist  in  the  heart, 
under  the  chastening  hand  of  the  Father  of  spirits — while  we 
contemplate,  in  pubUc  life,  nothing  but  the  mischievous  career 
of  the  successful  promoter  of  an  extravagant  superstition,  we 
must  also  remember,  that  nothing  but  the  acknowledgment  that 
this  celebrated  bishop  was  a  deluded  victim  of  a  most  blind  and 
abject  superstition,  can  redeem  his  character  from  the  charge  of 
imposture  and  of  ''  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  having  the 
conscience  seared."  Gregory  was  far  from  being  behind  his 
contemporaries  in  recommending  the  efficacy  of  superstitious 
practices  for  the  procurement  of  salvation,  in  advancing  the 
credit  of  relics  and  lying  miracles.  The  admission  of  pictures 
and  images  into  the  churches,  as  books  for  the  unlearned,  was, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  but  the  introduction  of 
idolatry ;  and  when  he  himself  could  send  presents,  or  sell  at 
a  considerable  price  the  oil  from  the  lamps  that  burned  at  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles,  as  being  possessed  of  miraculous  powers, 
it  sufficiently  shews  how  **  strong"  the  "  delusion"  was  in  his 
own  mind. 

When  the  empress  Constantia  applied  to  Gregory  for  relics 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he  represented  the  danger  of  ap- 
proaching them.  He  told  her ' "  that  dreadful  visions  had  chas- 
tised the  presumption  of  his  predecessor,  and  that  some  persons 
had  actually  been  punished  with  death  for  attempting  to  change 
something  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Laurence  ; "  "  but  though  he  could 
not  give  any  of  the  precious  relics  themselves,  a  piece  of  cloth 
that  approached  the  bodies  of  the  apostles  would  have  imbibed 
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Ibe  miracukma  rirtue^  aad  he  would  attid  her  alto  some  filings 
of  St.  Peter's  chain,  enchased  in  a  key,  providing  the  priest 
could  make  an  impression  with  the  sacred  file ;  for  this  depMided 
entirely  on  the  merits  of  the  person  for  whom  the  present  was 
intended.  If  Gregory  was  indeed  a  sincere  Christian,  he  be- 
lieved this  lie.  But  then,  what  an  instrument  must  he  kafe 
been  in  the  hand  of  the  great  deceiver,  to  carry  on  these  de- 
lusions in  a  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  when  the  blind 
led  thp  blind,  and  '  the  ears '  of  '  the  people  were  turned  away 
from  the  truth  to  listen  unto  fables',  and  when  the  apostasy, 
long  predicted,  and  long  advancing  in  its  progress,  was  soon  to 
become  total  and  universal ! " 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory^  is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  great 
^poehas  which  mark  in  history  the  advancement  of  the  ecclesi-  / 
astieal  state. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinion,  that  no  material  acquisitions  of 
ecclesiastical  power  were  obtained  by  the  successors  of  Gregory, 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Roman  see  had 
as  yet  acquired  no  temporal  sovereignty,  nor  were  the  nations 
ef  the  West  yet  reduced  to  submit  to  the  papal  monarchy. 
The  superstition  of  the  times,  and  especially  the  ignorance  of 
the  new  barbarian  nations,  had  exalted  the  first  bishop  of  the 
ehurch  to  this  high  degree  of  veneration ;  but  the  same  causes 
were  as  fast  exalting  the  bishops  of  other  churches  to  a  similar 
degree  of  importance.  So  that  we  are  at  first  to  marie  the 
rise  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  generally  —  an  empire  within  an 
empire — before  we  express  the  actual  erection  of  the  popedom, 
or  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter. 

The  claims  which  Gregory  and  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
laid  to  the  exclusive  power  of  the  keys,  as  the  successors  of 
St..  Peter,  were  far  from  being  as  yet  admitted  universally.  The 
prevailing  opinion  on  this  matter,  was  still  that  which  I  have 
already  brought  to  the  reader's  notice  in  the  days  of  Cyprian, — 
that  all  the  bishops  were  joint  sharers  in  one  indivisible  epis- 
copacy :  an  opinion  still  partly  held  by  some  Roman  Catholics. 
The  bishops  of  the  lesser  sees,  however,  had  for  ages  been 
becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  the  bishops  of  those 
great  cities,  whom  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  not  any  supposed 
Divine  authority,  had  dignified  with  the  titles  of  metropolitan 
archbishops  and  patriarchs.  Of  these  patriarchs,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  was  always  the  first  in  rank  and 
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dignity.  His  patriarchate  originally  comprehmded  only  the 
southern  part  of  Italy,  and  the  three  chief  Mediterranean 
islands,  and  consisted  of  ten  provinces ;  but  it  happened,  that 
no  bishop  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  metropolitan  in 
these  provinces,  so  that  the  patriarch  exercised  in  them  all  the 
more  immediate  rights  of  metropolitan  bishop.  Hence  it  was 
that,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  patriarch  was  far 
less  extensive  than  that  of  some  of  the  other  patriarchs,  he 
possessed  much  more  authority  and  influence  within  his  limits. 
To  this  original  patriarchate  the  province  of  Jll3nicum  had  been 
added,  by  the  encroachment  of  Siricius,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  no  bishop  was  consecrated  there  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  we  find  them  confirming 
the  elections  of  the  archbishops  of  Milan.  "  But  the  metro- 
politans were  not  inclined  to  surrender  their  prerogatives ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  the  papal  authority  had  made  no  decisive  pro- 
gress in  France,  nor  perhaps  any  where  beyond  Italy,  till  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  I.  * " 

This  pontiff*  seems  to  have  established  the  appellant  juris- 
diction of  the.  see  of  Rome,  so  often  asserted  and  resisted,  on 
the  deposition  of  a  bishop  in  Spain,  who  appealed  to  him. 
We  find  Gregory  sending  a  legate  with  full  powers  to  confirm 
or  rescind  th^  sentence.  He  says  in  his  letter  on  this  occasion  : 
"  This  cause  should  have  been  heard  and  decided  by  the 
apostolic  see,  which  is  the  head  of  all  the  churches."  Writing 
to  the  bishops  of  France,  he  enjoins  them  to  obey  Vigilius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  whom  he  has  appointed  his  legate  in  France, 
according  to  ancient  custom :  so  that  if  any  contention  should 
arise  in  the  church,  he  may  appease  it  by  his  authority,  as  vice* 
gerent  of  the  apostolic  see'. 

But  it  was  in  the  new  character,  which  charity,  as  well  as 
ambition,  might  have  induced  the  Roman  bishops  to  take  upon 

*  Hallam,  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  observes  in  a  note, 
'^  Consultations  or  references  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  difficult  cases  of  faith 
or  discipline,  had  been  common  in  early  ages,  and  were  even  made  by  pro- 
vincial and  national  councils.  But  these  were  also  made  to  other  bishops, 
eminent  for  personal  merit  or  the  dignity  of  their  sees.  The  popes  endeavoured 
to  claim  this  as  a  matter  of  right.  Innocent  I.  asserts  (A.D.  402),  that  he  was 
to  be  consulted,  quoties  fidei  ratio  ventilatur ;  and  Gelasius  (A.D.  492),  quan- 
tum ad  religionem  pertinet,  non  nisi  apostolic®  sedi,  juxta  canones,  debitur 
summa  judicii  totius. — As  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  so  did  these  maxims  contain  the 
system  of  Bellarmine." — De  Marc  a,  lib.  i.  cap.  10 ;  and  Dupin,  lib.  vii.  cap.  12. 

*  See  note  in  Hallam,  vol.ii.  p.  24. 
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themfteives  in  these  ages,  that  of  ''  the  apostle  to  the  WeBt,^'  or 
chief  director  of  the  missions  to  the  barbarians,  that  we  see  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  authority  most  firmly  laid.  When  we 
consider  its  claims  on  the  ancient  churches,  what  would  the 
parent  see  demand  of  veneration  and  jiirisdiction  ov^r  the 
churches  which  her  agents  had  planted  ?  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  most  successful  missionaries  were  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  papal  encroachments.  This  may  be  evinced 
by  the  labours  of  Remigius  in  Gaul,  of  Augustin  in  Britain, 
and  afterwards  of  Boniface  in  Germany. 

In  the  fifth  century,  we  saw  the  establishment  of  the  French 
monarchy  in  Gaul,  by  Clovis,  and  his  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  :  a  poor  specimen  of  barbarian  converts  !  Ambition, 
violence,  and  most  abominable  treachery,  mark  his  subsequent 
life.  He  enlarged  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  Visigoths.  His  motive  for  attacking  the  latter, 
as  he  expressed  it  in  a  speech  to  his  nobles  assembled  at  Paris, 
was,  that  he  saw,  with  concern,  the  most  fertile  part  of  Gaul  in 
the  possession  of  the  Arians.  He  vowed  to  erect  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  holy  apostles,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise. 

Of  the  barbarians  in  Spain,  we  find  Recared  the  first 
catholic  king.  Levigildus,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  had  married 
his  eldest  son  into  the  French  family.  Ingonda,  though  perse- 
cuted by  her  Arian  mother-in-law,  was  firm  in  her  principles. 
She  found  a  friend  and  coadjutor  in  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville, 
and  was  the  means  of  bringing  her  husband  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  true  faith.  The  enraged  father  commenced 
a  severe  persecution  on  all  who  held  the  catholic  doctrines  in 
his  dominions,  and  his  son  was  driven  into  rebellion.  In- 
gonda fleeing  for  protection  to  the  Greek  emp'eror,  died  by  the 
w^.  Her  husband  falling  into  his  father's  power,  was  by  him 
put  to  death,  for  refusing  the  communion  at  the  hands  of  an 
Arian  bishop.  But  the  father,  struck  with  remorse,  and,  we 
may  hope,  with  the  superior  piety  of  his  martyred  son,  a 
little  before  his  death  committed  his  second  son  Recared  to  the 
care  of  Leander,  to  be  educated  in  the  same  principles*.  On 
his  succession  to  the  crown,  Recared's  first  object  was  the 
establishment  of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  he  had  zealously 
embraced. 

He  urged  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Earth  and  Heaven.     The  testimony  of  the  Earth  was, 

'  Oreffory  of  Tours. 
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Ae  snbimsBion  of  all  nations,  except  tlie  Visigoths;  the 
testimony  of  Heaven  was,  the  mireculous  cores  perfonned  by 
ihe  clergy  of  the  general  church,  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Osset, 
in  BoBtica,  which  were  spontaneously  replenished  each  year,  on 
the  irigil  of  Easter,  and  the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  which  had  already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and 
people  of  Gkdicia.  After  some  difficulties,  eight  bishops,  whose 
names  betray  their  barbaric  origin,  abjured  their  erlrors.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Visigoths  and  Suevi  were  allured  or  driven 
into  the  pale  of  the  catholic  communion.  Seventy  bishops, 
assembled  in  the  council  of  Toledo,  received  the  submission 
of  their  conquerors.  *'  The  ambassadors  of  Recared  respect- 
fully offered,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican,  tich  presents  of 
gold  and  gems:  they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative  eicchange,  the 
hairs  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  cross  which  indosed  a  small 
piece  of  the  true  wood,  and  a  key  that  contained  some  particles 
of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  ^om  the  chains  of  St.  Peter  ^." 

After  a  violent  struggle  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
Saxons  had  succeeded  in  destroying  every  remain  of  Roman 
civilisation  in  Britain ;  and  driving  the  inhabitants  into  the 
remote  counties  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  or  to  the  opposite 
toBSt  of  Britanny,  had  erected  their  several  kingdoms  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Heptarchy.  Wherever  the  Saxon  arms 
prevailed,  every  vestige  of  Christianity  was  destroyed ;  and, 
except  perhaps  in  the  secret  belief  of  a  few  that  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery,  pagan  darkness  had  again  become  total  in 
England.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  sun 
of  Christianity  arose  once  more,  eclipsed  indeed  by  the  growing 
superstitions  of  the  times,  but  still  with  sufficient  light  to  re* 
store  the  day  to  these  benighted  regions.  And  though  we  may 
doubt  the  spirituality  of  most  of  the  kings  and  people  who 
were  converted  to  the  faith,  y^  its  introduction  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  civilisation  of  our 
savage  ancestors. 

For  this  national  benefit  we  are  indebted  principally  to  the 
charity  of  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome.  Before  his  election  to 
that  see,  when  walking  in  the  forum,  aa  an  ancient  author 
relates^,  "  he  saw  some  handsome  youths  exposed  to  sale. 
Aricing  of  what  country  they  were,  he  was  told  they  were  from 
•the  island  of  Britain.  '  Are  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
Christians,  or  pagans  ? '     '  They  are  pagans,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Gibbon,  4to,  vol.  iii.  p.  549.  *  Bede. 
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'  Alas  ! '  said  he,  deeply  sighing,  '  that  the  prince  of  darkness 
should  possess  countenances  so  luminous,  and  that  so  fair  a 
front  should  carry  minds  destitute  of  eternal  grace !  •  What  is 
the  name  of  the  nation  ? '  *  Angli,'  it  was  said.  '  In  truth,  they 
have  ajagelic  countenances,  and  it  is  pity  they  should  not  be 
coheirs  with  angels  in  heaven.  Whsrt  is  the  province  from 
which  they  come?'  '  Deira' — the  ancient  name  of  Northum- 
berland. '  It  is  well,'  said  he,  '  De  ir&,  snatched  from  the 
wrath  of  God.  What  is  the  name  of  their  king  ? '  '  Ella,'  was 
the  answer.  *  Alleluia  should  be  sung  to  God  in  those  regions.'" 
He  entreated  to  be  himself  sent  by  the  bishop  on  the  mission 
he  had  projected,  but  he  could  not  be  spared  to  go  from  Rome. 
After  his  consecration  S  he  directed  a  presbyter,  whom  he  had 
sent  into  France,  to  instruct  some  young  Saxons,  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  Christianity.  This  was  the  pre- 
paration for  the  mission  which  he  actually  sent  two  years  after- 
wards ;  having  recommended  them  to  the  attention  of  Etherius, 
bishop  of  Aries,  and  Brunehout,  queen  of  the  Franks. 

These  missionaries  were  a  number  of  monks,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  one  of  the  name  of  Augustin".  They  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Kent ;  but  their  way  had  already  been  prepared  by 
the  marriage  of  Bertha,  the  only  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of 
Paris,  with  Ethelbert,  who  then  reigned  in  Kent.  It  had  been 
stipulated  on  her  marriage,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  lier  religion,  and  she  had  brought  with  her  a  French 
bishop  to  the  court  of  Dorobemium,  now  Canterbury.  The 
character  given  of  Bertha  is,  that,  contrary  to  the  descendants 
of  Clovis  in  general,  she  was  sound  in  her  principles  and  ex- 
emplary in  her  conduct,  and  had  much  influence  over  her 
husband.  The  king  assigned  the  missionaries,  nearly  forty  in 
number,  a  habitation  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  but  when  he  gave 
them  an  audience,  he  appointed  it  to  take  place  in  the  open  air, 
under  an  apprehension  of  their  using  enchantments.  Augustin 
and  his  companions  met  him  with  the  superstitious  rites  of  the 
age,  aiid  singing  litanies.  They  had  announced  to  the  king 
that  they  came  from  Rome,  and  had  brought  him  the  best 
tidings,  "  eternal  life  to  those  who  received  them,  and  the 
endless  enjoyment  of  life  with  the  living  and  true  God."  When 
Ethelbert  had  heard  them  deliver  their  discourse,  his  answer 
was  :  "  They  are  fine  words  and  promises  that  you  bring ;  but 
because  they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to 

•A.T).  AO.S.  "A.n.  597. 
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them,  nor  relinquish  the  religious  practices  whith  the  Ehglish 
nation  has  so  long  followed."  Giving  thbm  credit,  however, 
for  their  disinterestedness  and  good  intention  in  coming  so  far 
for  the  benefit  of  an  unknown  people,  he  promised  to  provide 
for  their  wants,  assigned  them  a  mansion  in  the  royal  city  of 
Canterbury,  and  gave  them  full  permission  to  preach,  and  to 
make  converts  to  their  religion. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  known  sentiments  of  Gre- 
gory, and  of  the  orthodox  churches  of  these  times,  that  though 
cumbered  with  a  thousand  vanities  and  childish  superstitions, 
these  missionaries  brought  with  them  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Gospel ;  that  they  preached  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith 
towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  among  the  number 
who  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Roman  messengers,  some  were 
indeed  the  converts  of  that  '  eternal  grace '  which  Gregory  ac- 
knowledged. But  as  a  public  work  among  the  Saxon  nations, 
from  all  that  appears  in  this  and  the  following  ages,  the*  con- 
version of  princes  and  people  must  be  allowed  to  be  merely 
nominal.  And  I  cannot  but  conceive  the  pretension  of  the 
missionaries  to  miraculous  powers,  to  be  an  awfiil  characteristic  ; 
for  as  the  bishop  of  Rheims  had  wrought  miracles  in  the  sight  . 
of  Clovis,  and  the  king  of  the  Goths  in  Spain  had  been  won  by 
the  same  testimony  from  heaven,  so  Augustin  wrought  miracles 
in  the  sight  of  the  king  of  Kent*. 

The  success  of  these  missions  tended  greatly  to  the  ex- 
altation of  the  Roman  see.  But  above  all,  the  papal  supremacy 
was  indebted  to  the  great  increase  of  the  monastic  orders,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  new  institution*  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  which  in  a  manner  absorbed  all  the  others.  The  in- 
tentions of  its  founder,  Benedict  of  Nursia,  might  be  good, — to 
form  an  order  more  pure  and  useful,  who,  devoting  themselves 
to  the  monastic  life,  might  divide  their  time  between  social 
worship,  learning,  the  education  of  youth,  and  other  labours  of 
piety  and  charity.  The  new  order  rapidly  increased,  and 
supplied,  generally,  all  the  most  useful  missionaries ;  but  it 
became,  in  a  very  short  period,  a  well-trained  army,  subject 
more  directly  than  the  secular  clergy  to  the  power  of  the  pope  ; 
esteeming  it  among  their  most  meritorious  enterprises,  to 
dnlarge  and  extend  his  power  and  authority,  who,  in  fact,  was 
their  most  useful  patron,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  owed 
their  aggrandisement.      Hence  the  distinction  of  the  members 

*  Compare  Rev.  xiii.  13,  &c.  ^  A.D.  520, 
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'  Alas  ! '  said  he,  deeply  sighing,  '  that  the  prince 

should  poseesR  countenances  so  luminous,  and  '       .ar  ciMgy, 

front  should  cany  minds  destitute  of  eternal  jinunity.     Of 

the  name  of  the  nation?'   'AngU,' it  was  bp        .  and  successful 

have  angelic  countenances,  and  it  is  .p''-     .il  as  the  most  dex- 

coheirs  with  angels  in  heaTen.    Wh        ,-rs,  the  firm  belief  of 

which  they  come  ? '    '  Deini'— the.        receded,  was  one  of  the 

berlaiid.     '  It  is  well,' . said  Iw,   '      le  reli^on  and  advancing 

wrath  of  God.    What  is  t&ap."     .,i,  by  the  magic  of  her  super- 

tlicanswer.   '  AUelniaahoay.' ^'world  which  the  arms  of  her 

He  entreated  to  be  hisv  '"^led  nnd  governed. 

he  had  projected,  hut '  _  ••'f^e  barbarians  who  had  settled  in  the 

ASia  his  comacriti'  ^^ poos  veneration  in  which  they  had  been 

sent  into  Fnuof .  .  'Vfuheir  idolatrous  priests,  would  prepare  the 

or  eightem  yei'  '[''^  dominion,  is  obvious ;  but  we  aro  much 

paration  for    .-■'' V^at  this  period,  so  many  marks,  in  different 

wacds ;  h  .-^  -^  '''iuajjis  of  the  old  Gentile  religion,  in  the  mass 

biihi^     ^^'^  people-     We  find,  indeed,  in  several  instances, 

T"   ^^'^ai  bishopa  of  the  church   complain,   that   their 

wh       y  (A*  *   niuch  impeded  by  the  attachment  of  the  common 

'        'S^'their idolatrous  pastimes  and  amusements;  and  that, 

Jl^.'^eir  eloquence  and  zeal,  they  could  with  difliculty 

^  ,(j  many  of  the  members  of  the  church  from  joining  in 

it^pjgchtevous  amusements.     The  new  policy  dictated  to  the 

(*^^  missionaries  may  justly  be  said  to  have  compromised 

hia  matter ;  it  allowed  these  games  and  customs,  consecrated 

new  names,  and  to  new  objects  of  devotion.     In  particular, 

jj,e  Lupercalia,  or  feast  of  Pan, — which  had  so  much  excited 

^e  indignation  of  Auguatin,  and  the  toleration  of  which  a  lato 

I^Ahop  of  Rome  had  mentioned  among  tlie  causes  of  that  Divine 

judgment  which  had  ruined  the  empire, — were  now  converted 

into  the  festival  of  "  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

Our  church-wakes  and  commemoration -days  of  patron  saints 

had   the   same  pagan  origin.     But  before    the  inroads  of  the 

barbarians,  it  appears  that  the  people,  in  many  districts,  were 

still  professedly  pagans. 

After  the  deatli  of  Gregory  •,  we  have  little  concern  with  the 
succeeding  pontifTs,  but  to  mention  that  one  of  them,  Martin, 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who  contrived  to  get 
him  into  his  hands,  died  a  martyr,  for  maintaining  the  truth 
against  a  new  error  that  the  (ireeks  had  embraced,  which 
ascribed  but  one  will  to  the  Redeemer,  denying,  as  it  was  under- 
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^,  his  twofold  nature.     But,  from  yariouB  ciicumBtances, 
ower  of  the  distant  government  of  Constantinople  was  fast 
*ng  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  temporal  influence  and 
rial  power  of  the  bishop  were  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
Mr.  Gibbon  seems  to  have  given  a  very  fair  and  accu- 
^f  the  rise  of  this '  novel  power.'     "  The  misfortunes  of 
V  ed  the  apostolic  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and 
might  be  doubtful  to  himself,  whether  piety   or 
4>rompted  him  to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  sove- 
_,.!.'     In  the  eighth  century,  the  bishop  and  people  of  Rome 
&ound  an  occasion  of  revolt,  and  were  involved  in  actual  rebellion, 
in  support  of  the  worship  of  images  and  pictures.     The  ancient 
fathers  had  strenuously  opposed  the  introduction  of  these  into 
the  churches,  as  often  as  any  disposition  discovered  itself  to  that 
effect.     Augustin,  who  saw,  perhaps,  the  rise  of  this  practice, 
has  left  a  decided  testimony  against  it.     "  They  are  of  more  force 
to  pervert  the  soul  than  to  instruct  it ;"  and  "  when  images  are 
once  placed  in  temples  and  had  in  honour,  error  creepeth  in." 
Jerom,  though  a  great  patron  of  relics,  observes,  that  the  error 
of  images  passed  to  the   Christians   from  the  Gentiles ;   and 
Eusebius  the  historian  says,  that  images  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  were  made  in  his  time,  which  he  took 
*'  to  be  a  heathenish  custom."    The   practice   had  evidently 
increased,  and  was  verging  towards  actual  idolatry  in  the  sixth 
century.     Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  observing  some  of  his 
people  adoring  the  images  which  had  been  placed  in  the  churches, 
in  his  zeal  broke  them;  but  this  conduct  gave  so  much   dis- 
gust, that  many  withdrew    from    his  communion.      Gregory 
rebukes  him  on  this  account,  and  wishes  him  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  people,  by  permitting  them  to  make  use  of 
images,  or  pieces  of  history,  to  instruct  their  minds  in  the  great 
facts  of  Christianity.     He  advises  him  to  allow  them  '  as  books 
for  the  illiterate  people,'  and  at  the  same  time  to  caution  them 
seriously  against  paying  any  adoration  to  them*.    That  Serenus 
had  formed  the  better  judgment,  the  event  has  shewn.     But  the 
church  of  Rome  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  the  introduction  of 
this  new  idolatry.     Some  of  the  Greek  emperors  had  been  active 
in  destroying  these   pictures   and  images,  while  in  Italy  they 
were  held  in  adoration ;  and  when  the  emperor  Leo  III.  began 
openly  to  oppose  the  worship  and  erection  of  images,  it  produced 

'  Miliicr — from  Gregory's  Epistles. 
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a  rupture  between  him  and  the  Roman  see^  Gregory  II.,  at 
that  time  bishop,  openly  defended  the  practice  i^ainst  the 
imperial  authority. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  was  founded  on  this  re- 
bellion. The  conduct  of  the  second  and  third  Ghregory,  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is*  variously  interpreted 
by  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and  their  enemies.  Two  original 
epistles  of  Gregory  III.  to  the  emperor  Leo  are  still  extant; 
they  exhibit  the  portrait,  or,  at  least,  the  mask,  of  the  founder  of 
the  papal  monarchy.  Gregory  defends  the  worship  of  imf^es, 
with  the  same  arguments  and  distinctions  that  a  Gentile  idolater 
would  have  done,  for  he  knew  the  difference  between  the  invisible 
demon  and  his  representative  image.  **  Because  you  are  un- 
learned and  ignorant,  we  are  obliged  to  write  to  you  rude  dis- 
courses, but  ftiU  of  sense  and  of  the  word  of  God."  **  We 
conjure  you  to  quit  your  pride,  and  to  hear  us  with  humility.'' 
**  You  say  that  we  adore  stones,  walls,  and  boards — it  is  not  so, 
my  lord ;  but  those  symbols  make  us  recollect  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  exalt  our  grovelling  minds.  We  do  not 
look  upon  them  as  gods ;  but  if  it  be  the  image  of  Jesus,  we  say. 
Lord  help  us.  If  it  be  the  image  of  his  mother,  we  say.  Pray 
to  your  Son  for  us.  If  it  be  a  martyr,  we  say,  St.  Stephen 
pray  for  us."  "  We  might,  as  having  the  power  of  St.  Peter, 
pronounce  judgments  against  you;  but  as  you  have  pronounced 
the  curse  upon  yourself,  let  it  stick  to  you."  *'  You  write  to  us 
to  assemble  a  general  council ;  of  which  there  is  no  need.  Do 
you  cease  to  persecute  images,  and  aU  will  be  quiet."  "  We 
fear  not  your  threats ;  for  if  we  go  a  league  from  Rome  towards 
Campania  we  are  secure."  '*  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  popes 
are  the  bond  of  union,  the  mediator  of  peace  between  the  East 
and  the  West  ?  The  eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our  humility, 
and  they  revere,  as  a  god  upon  earth,  the  apostle  Peter,  whose 
image  you  threaten  to  destroy.  The  remote  and  interior  king- 
doms of  the  West  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his  vice- 
gerent," &c.  Commotions  were  excited  throughout  Italy ;  the 
Italians  swore  to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  and  the 
holy  images.  In  a  synod  of  ninety-three  bishops,  the  pope  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  excommunication^  tacitly  including  the 
emperor  himself. 

When  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperor  was  extinguished, 

»  A.D.  727. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  from  necessity,  were  cast  into  a  rough 
model  of  a  republican  government ;  their  foreign  and  domestic 
councils  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  who 
was  considered  as  the  first  magistrate  and  prince  of  the  city,  and 
addressed  by  the  title  of  Dominus,  or  Lord^ 

Under  pope  Zachary,  who  had  authorised  the  deposition  of 
the  French  king,  Mr.  Hallam  notes  another  epocha  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  church 
of  France,  and  even  that  of  England,  though  planted  by  Gre- 
gory I.,  continued  to  preserve  a  tolerable  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. National  councils  were  still  j:;onvoked  by  princes, 
and  canons  enacted  under  their  authority  by  the  bishops  who 
attended.  "  The  first  striking  infringement  of  this  independence, 
was  made  through  the  influence  of  an  Englishman,  Winfirid, 
better  known  as  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany.  Having 
undertaken  the  conversion  of  Thuringia,  and  other  still  heathen 
countries,  he  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  commission,  and  was 
consecrated  bishop,  without  any  determinate  see.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  took  an  oath  of  obedience,  and  became  ever  after  a 
zealous  upholder  of  the  apostolic  chair.  His  success  in  the  con- 
version of  Germany  was  great,  his  reputation  eminent,  which 
enabled  him  to  eflect  a  material  revolution  in  ecclesiastical 
government.  Pelagius  II.  had,  about  680,  sent  a  pallium,  or 
vest  peculiar  to  metropolitans,  to  the  bishop  of  Aries,  perpetual 
vicar  of  the  Roman  see  in  Gaul.  Gregory  I.  had  made  a  similar 
present  to  other  metropolitans.  But  it  was  never  supposed  that 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  for  this  favour  before  they  received 
consecration,  until  a  synod  of  the  French  and  German  bishops, 
held  at  Frankfort,  in  742,  by  Boniface,  as.  legate  of  pope  Zachary. 
It  was  here  enacted  that,  as  a  token  of  their  willing  subjection 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  all  metropolitans  should  request  the  palUum 
at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  obey  his  lawful  commands.  This 
was  construed  by  the  popes  to  mean  a  promise  of  obedience 
before  receiving  the  paU ;  which  was  changed,  in  after-times,  by 
Gregory  VII.,  into  an  oath  of  fealty.  This  council  of  Frankfort 
claims  a  leading  place  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy. 
Several  events  ensued,  chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  which  rapidly 
elevated  that  usurpation  almost  to  its  greatest  height.  Another 
event  of  a  different  description  contributed  still  more  to  raise  the 
bishop  of  Rome  above  his  fellows.  "  About  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighth  century  there  appeared,  under  the  name  of  one 

'  Gibbon. 
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Isidore,  an  unknown  person,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  canons, 
now  commonly  denominated  the  false  decretals/'  These  pur- 
ported to  be  rescripts  or  decrees  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome, 
and  their  effect  was  to  diminish  the  authority  of  metropolitans 
over  their  suf!ragans,  by  establishing  an  appellant  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  see  in  all  causes,  and  by  forbidding  national  councils 
to  be  held  without  its  consent.  "  Upon  these  spurious  decretals 
was  built  the  great  fabric  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  different 
national  churches— -a  fabric  which  has  stood  after  its  foundation 
crumbled  beneath  it ;  for  no  one  has  pretended  to  deny^  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  that  the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but 
the  most  ignorant  ages  to  credit^." 

The  Lombards,  as  we  have  seen,  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
orders excited  in  Italy,  and  wrested  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna^ 
ficom  the  Eastern  empire.  The  pope  and  his  new  republic  were 
likely  only  to  exchange  masters.  On  this  occasion,  the  Roman 
pontiff  had  recourse  to  France.  At  the  request  of  Stephen  II., 
Pepin  descended  from  the  Alps,  drove  the  Lombards  from  their 
recent  conquests,  and  conferred  them  upon  the  pope.  This 
Biemorable  donation  comprised  nearly  the  modem  provinces  of 
Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona'.  Thus  the  third  of  the 
barbarian  nations  that  had  threatened  to  extinguish  the  papacy 
in  its  rise«  was  removed  out  of  its  way ;  and  Charlemagne,  suc- 
ceeding his  father  Pepin,  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  to  his  subjection. 

The  same  prince  had  also  annexed  to  his  dominions,  Spain, 
as  far  as  the  Ebro,  and  various  parts  of  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  the  Saale,  and  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  thence  crossing  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  and  also  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Naples.  Both 
Charlemagne  and  Pepin  had  possessed  the  actual  sovereignty  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  under  the  title  of  Patrician^;  but  in  the  last 
year  of  the  eighth  century,  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people,  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  in  his  person  the  Western  empire  has  been  considered  as 
having  been  restored.     This  prince,  indeed,  concentrated  in  him- 

'  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  ^  A.D.  752. 

«  A.D.  754. 

*  "A  good  deal  of  obscurity  rests  over  the  internal  government  of  Rome  for 
near  fifty  years;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Greek  emperors  was  not  entirely  abrogated."  "  The  patricians  of  the 
lower  empire  were  governors  sent  from  Constantinople  to  the  provinces.  The 
nopes  exercised  a  considerable  share  of  authority." — Hallam. 
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self  nearly  all  the  power  of  the  barbarian  nations.  Spain^  after 
having  remained  for  nearly  three  centuries  in  the  haiidft  of  the 
Visigoths,  had  been  subdued  by  the  Sarac^is^;  but  a  remnant  of 
the  former  nation  preserved  their  independence  in  the  northern 
mountains,  and  after  a  warfare  of  some  centuries;  restored  the 
monarchy.  With  the  contests  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  Danes,  my  readers  are  of  course 
familiar.  Egbert  united  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy*  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 

During  these  two  centuries  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  though 
often  exposed  to  rapine  and  violence,  had  every  where  risen  to 
great  wealth  and  importance.  The  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
especially  the  monastic  orders,  had  found  a  most  proftise  liberality 
in  the  superstition  of  the  barbarian  nations  and  princes;  inso« 
much,  that  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  is  calculated  that  half  the 
landed  property  of  these  nations  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
''  Supposing  that  gain  was  godliness,''  ''with  feigned  words 
shall  they  make  merchandise  of  you  " —  strongly  mark,  according 
to  the  Scripture,  the  growth  of  the  predicted  apostasy.  The  an- 
cient church  had,  in  many  places,  been  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  her  earlier  bishops  are  often  celebrated  for  their 
munificent  charities.  We  may  say  that  almost  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  this  mode  of  disposing  of  their  wealth 
was,  with  few  exceptions,  characteristic  of  the  Christian  clergy^ 
and,  no  doubt,  had  been  one  great  source  of  their  influence.  But 
covetousness  in  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth  b^an  very  early  to 
mark  the  declension  of  true  piety.  Under  Valentinian  I.  a  pro«^ 
hibition  was  issued,  that  the  clergy  should  not  receive  the  bequesta 
of  women* :  "  A  modification,"  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  **  more 
discreditable  than  any  general  law  could  have  been.''  Several  of 
the  fathers  also  severely  reprobated  the  prevailing  avidity  of  their 
contemporaries.  But  all  their  former  acquisitions  amoimted  ta 
nothing,  in  comparison  of  the  wealth  which  was  now  poured 
upon  them  by  the  more  unenlightened  barbarians,  as  an  expia-^ 
tion  for  their  crimes,  for  the  purchase  of  prayers  and  intercessions, 
masses  for  the  dead — for  purgatory  was  already  invented — and 
to  adorn  the  shrines  and  relics  of  their  patron  saints  and  martyrs. 

The  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  ecclesiastics  was  another 
source  of  their  power.  Mr.  Hallam  traces  this  jurisdiction  to 
the  arbitrative  power  exercised  by  the  primitive  bishops  over 
tharown  flocks.     Constantino  had  directed  the  civil  magistrates 

'  AID.  712.  "  A.D.  827.  «  A.D,  370. 
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to  enforce  the  execution  of  episcopal  awards.  But  it  appears,  by 
a  novel  of  Valentinian  II.*,  that  the  church  had  still  no  juris- 
diction in  questions  of  a  temporal  nature,  except  by  means  of 
the  joint  reference  of  contending  parties.  Charlemagne,  by  con- 
firming an  edict  of  Constantine — supposed  to  be  forged — on  the 
appeal  of  one  of  the  parties,  granted  to  the  bishops  a  power,  in 
many  cases,  to  call  before  them  causes  pending  in  the  secular 

courts. 

By  the  legislative  enactments  of  Justinian,  the  clergy,  both  in 

civil  and  in  criminal  suits,  had  long  been  possessed  of  various 
immunities  and  exemptions.  These  were  considerably  enlarged 
and  ipultiplied  in  the  Western  kingdoms.  "  Charlemagne  seems 
to  have  extended  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  an  absolute 
exemption  firom  the  judicial  authority  of  the  ms^strate.  The 
spiritual  courts,  indeed,  at  length  usurped,  under  sophistical  pre- 
tences, and  by  the  credit  of  more  fair  and  intelligent  decisions, 
almost  the  whole  administration  of  justice." 

To  the  riches  and  jurisdiction  of  this  *  new  estate'  must  be 
added  their  vast  political  importance,  both  as  the  chief  members 
of  national  assemblies,  and  as  the  tutors,  counsellors,  and  ministers 
of  princes.  '*  They  alone  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
and  were  entrusted  with  political  correspondence,  and  with  the 
framing  of  the  laws.  In  the  fall  of  Rome,  their  influence  upon 
the  barbarians  wore  down  the  asperities  of  conquest,  and  saved 
the  provincials  half  the  shock  of  that  tremendous  revolution.  As 
captive  Greece  is  said  to  have  subdued  her  Roman  conqueror, 
80  Rome,  in  her  turn  of  servitude,  cast  the  fetters  of  moral  cap- 
tivity upon  the  fierce  invaders  of  the  North,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  her  bishops,  whose  ambition  may  be  forgiven  for  its 
effects.  Her  religion,  her  language,  in  part  even  her  laws,  were 
transplanted  into  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Toledo,  which  became 
a  degree  less  barbarous  by  imitation^." 

But  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  churches,  though  exercising 
80  large  a  share  of  the  civil  power,  was,  every  where,  still  subor- 
dinate to  the  state.  Kings  convoked,  regulated,  and  dissolved 
ecclesiastical  councils,  and  often  interfered  in  the  election  of 
bishops.  Charlemagne  maintained  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
with  the  greatest  vigour ;  but  under  some  of  his  successors  great 
encroachments  were  made  on  the  royal  authority,  and  the  con- 
test between  the  crown  and  the  mitre  fills  many  a  page  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  European  nations ;  till,  at  lengthy  the  see 

*  A.D.  450.  «  Hallam,  vol.  xi.  p.  15. 
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of  Rome  was  erected  into  a  spiritual  monarchy^  which  not  only 
destroyed  the  liberty  and  independence  of  national  churches; 
but,  on  various  occasions,  trampled  upon  all  the  rights  of  tem- 
poral sovereigns. 

A  difference  is  early  noticed  in  the  character  of  the  bishops  of 
France  and  those  of  Spain.  The  former,  even  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  had  degenerated  into  fighting  and 
hunting  barbarians ;  while  the  latter  maintained  far  better  their 
appropriate  character,  and  accordingly  commanded  much  more 
respect  fix>m  their  countrymen,  and  acquired  a  greater  influence 
over  them.  In  Britain  and  Germany,  the  clergy,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  period;  were  making  their  way  as  missionaries.  They, 
of  course,  were  still  less  morally  corrupt,  and  we  may  hope,  in 
some  of  these  missions,  true  religion  was  both  taught  and 
received  ;  though,  it  is  but  too  true,  the  same  "  lying  wonders,'' 
the  same  doctrine  of  "  voluntary  humility''  and  of  "  the  wor- 
ship of  angels,"  and  a  more  than  ordinary  subjugation  to  the 
papacy,  every  where  pervaded  them. 

After  the  death  of  Augustin,  in  England,  Laurentius,  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  pursued  the  objects  of 
the  mission  with  great  zeal  and  diUgence.  In  conjunction  with 
Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  and  Justus,  bishop  of  Rochester,  he 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  sects  of  Ireland  to  a  conformity  with 
the  English  church.  "  Even  the  present  times ^"  observes  the 
venerable  Bede,  in  his  history,  'declare  how  little  success  he 
had." 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the  missionaries  met 
with  a  great  reverse.  Eadbald,  his  successor,  treated  their  re- 
ligion with  contempt,  and  many  of  the  people  relapsed  into 
idolatry.  Almost  the  same  thing  happened  among  the  East 
Saxons.  The  three  sons  of  Sabaretfa,  who  had  embraced 
Christianity,  on  their  father's  death  returned  to  idolatry.  These 
princes  observing  the  bishop  of  London  distribute  the  bread  of 
the  eucharist  in  the  church,  asked  why  he  had  not  given  it  to 
them,  as  he  had  done  to  their  father,  and  as  he  did  at  that  very 
time  to  the  people.  '*  If  you  will  be  washed,"  replied  Mellitus, 
'*  in  the  same  laver  of  regeneration  in  which  your  father  was, 
you  may  partake  of  the  sacred  bread ;  but  if  ye  despise  the  laver 
of  life,  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  bread  of  life."  "  We  will  not," 
they  said,  '*  enter  into  the  fountain,  as  we  do  not  know  that  we 
ne^  it,  yet  we  choose  to  eat  of  the  bread."     On  his  refusal  to 

>  A.D.  731. 
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comply,  the  bishop  and  his  associates  were  expelled.  M^ellitus 
joined  Laurentius  and  Justus  in  Kent,  and  they  all  agreed  to 
relinquish  their  mission.  Mellitus  and  Justus  had  proceeded  to 
France,  and  Laurentius  was  to  follow ;  but  having  spent  the 
night  in  earnest  prayer,  with  much  agony  and  many  tears,  he 
found,  in  the  morning,  a  great  alteration  in  the  king,  when  he 
wdted  on  him  to  take  leave.  If  this  might  stand  alone,  nothing 
eould  be  more  satisfactory  as  to  the  views  of  these  missionaries; 
but  when  we  read  frota.  the  same  historian  who  nartutes  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him,  and  whipped  him 
severely  for  his  cowardice,  and  that  it  was  the  pitiable  sight  of 
the  stripes  that  the  bishop  had  received,  which  moved  the  king 
to  relent,  we  cannot  but  suspect  fraud  and  artifice.  If  good  did 
arise  from  the  evil,  and  "  through  his  lie,  the  truth  of  God  more 
abounded,"  to  Him,  and  not  to  the  missionaries  of  Rome,  must 
be  the  glory ;  their  ''  condemnation  is  just.'^  But  from  this 
time  the  king  of  Kent  is  said  to  have  become  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  faith.  Justus  and  Mellitus  were  recalled :  the 
former  was  restored  to  Rochester ;  but  the  Londoners,  preferring 
idcdatry,  refused  to  receive  the  latter,  who  some  time  afterwards 
succeeded  Laurentius  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Mellitus  died 
five  years  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Justus  ^  In  the  following 
year  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  the  North  of  England. 

Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  had  married  a  sister  of  the 
Kentish  king,  with  consent  that  she  should  continue  the  profes- 
sion of  her  religion  ;  and  Paulinus,  who  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  the  North,  by  Justus,  was  appointed  to  attend  her.  The  issue 
was  the  conversion  of  the  king  and  the  nation.  How  many 
among  the  converts  felt  in  reality  the  power  of  Divine  grace, 
will  not  be  known  till  the  Great  Day  shall  declare  it ;  but  even 
where  our  venerable  author  goes  into  detail,  his  account,  how 
interesting  soever  it  may  be,  is  not  satisfactory  as  to  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  triumph  of  one  religion  over  the  other.  We  can 
only  admire  the  providence,  as  replete  with  blessings  to  future 
generations. 

Edwin,  won  by  a  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  his  ene- 
mies, called  together  his  friends  and  advisers.  "What,"  he 
demanded  of  them,  ''  is  this  hitherto  unheard-of  doctrine,  this 
new  worship  ?  "  Coifi,  the  chief  of  the  priests,  answered,  "  See 
you,  O  king,  what  this  is  which  is  lately  preached  to  us?  I 
declare  most  frankly  what  I  have  found  to  be  true,  that  the  re- 
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ligion  which  we  have  hitherto  followed  in  of  no  value.  If  the 
gods  could  do  any  thing,  they  would  more  paxtioularly  distin- 
guish me  with  their  favours,  who  have  served  them  so  diligently. 
If  the  new  doctrine  be  really  better,  let  us  embrace  it."  Another 
of  the  nobles  observed,  that  he  had  taken  notice  of  a  swallow 
which  had  rapidly  flown  through  the  king's  house,  entering  by 
one  door  and  going  out  at  the  other.  This  happened,  he  said, 
when  the  king  was  sitting  at  supper  in  the  hall :  a  fire  burning 
in  the  midst,  and  the  room  being  warm,  while  a  tempest  of  rain 
and  snow  raged  without.  The  poor  swallow  felt,  indeed,  a 
temporary  warmth,  and  then  escaped  out  of  the  room.  ^'  Such,^' 
says  he, ''  is  the  life  of  man ;  but  what  goes  before,  or  what  comes 
after,  is  buried  in  profound  darkness.  Our  ignorance  then, 
upon  such  principles  as  hitherto  we  have  embraced,  is  confessed ; 
but  if  tliis  new  doctrine  really  teach  us  any  thing  more  certain, 
it  will  deserve  to  be  followed."  These  and  similar  reflections 
being  made  by  the  king's  counsellors,  Coifi  expressed  a  desire 
to  hear  Paulinus  preach,  which,  by  the  king's  direction,  he  did. 
The  chief  priest  having  heard  him,  exclaimed  :  "  I.knew  formerly 
that  what  we  worshipped  was  nothing ;  because  the  more  stu- 
diously I  sought  for  truth,  the  less  I  found  of  it.  Now  I  openly 
declare,  that  in  this  preaching  appears  the  truth  which  is  able  to 
aflbrd  us  life,  salvation,  and  eternal  bliss.  I  advise  that  we  in- 
stantly destroy  the  temples  and  altars  which  we  have  served  in 
vain."  "  The  king  asked  Coifi,  who  should  be  the  first  man  that 
should  profane  the  idolatrous  places.  I  ought  to  do  it,"  replied 
the  priest ;  "  I,  who  worshipped  them  in  foBy,  will  give  an 
example  to  others  in  destroying  them,  by  the  wisdom  given  me 
from  the  true  God."  He  immediately  went  to  the  temple  and 
profaned  it,  and  ordered  the  building,  with  its  inclosures,  to  be 
burnt.  The  king,  with  his  nobles,  and  very  many  of.  the  com- 
monalty, were  baptised  *. 

Paulinus,  the  first  bishop  of  York,  continued  for  six  years  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  till  the  death  of  Edwin ;  and  ^  as  many," 
is  the  expression  of  Bede,  "  as  were  ordained  to  et^nal  life, 
believed."  "  We  know,"  observes  Mr.  Milner,  "  whence  he  bor- 
rowed these  words  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  how  he  applied 
them,  as  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith  required  of  these 
converts."  So  strong,  however,  was  the  desire  of  Edwin's  sub- 
jects for  Christianity,  that  Paulinus,  coming  with  the  king  and 
queen  to  a  royal  villa  called  Adregin,  spent  there  thirty-six  days 
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in  teaching  and  baptising  from  morning  till  night.  £dwin 
induced  the  king  of  the  East  Angles  to  embrace  the  Gospel, 
and  a  bishopric  was  founded  at  Dummock,  now  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk.  Paulinus  preached  also  with  success  in  Lincolnshire. 
Edwin,  at  length,  fell  in  battle,  and  the  queen  retired  into  Kent 
with  Paulinus,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  which 
see  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death.  The  church  of  Northum- 
berland was  in  a  deplorable  state,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Aidan,  a  missionary  from  Ireland,  not  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion, but  of  the  ancient  British  church.  A  missionary  from 
Rome,  named  Byrinus,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  introduced  Chris- 
tianity among  the  West  Saxons,  and  established  the  see  of 
Dorcinca,  now  Dorchester,  near  Oxford.  Mercia,  brought  into 
the  pale  of  the  Christian  church  by  a  marriage  of  its  king  into  a 
Christian  family,  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  which  re- 
nounced their  idols,  if  we  except  London  and  the  East  Angles ; 
and  these  at  length,  through  the  influence  of  this  king  of 
Mercia,  were  again  brought  back  to  the  religion  which  they 
had  renounced. 

It  is  recorded  of  Kentigem,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  that  having 
been  expelled  from  his  see,  he  founded  a  bishopric  and  monastery 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elwy,  in  North  Wales.  This  abbey  is 
reported  to  have  had  965  monks,  of  whom  one  of  the  name 
of  Asaph,  a  zealous  preacher,  succeeded  and  left  his  name  to 
the  see. 

The  churches  of  England  supplied  many  zealous  missionaries, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  propagated  the 
Gospel  in  Germany;  especially  Winfrid,  afterwards  Boniface, 
archbishop  of  Mentz.  With  recommendatory  letters  from  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  he  appeared  before  Gregory  II.  at  Rome, 
and  received  from  him  an  ample  commission  ^  He  laboured 
with  success  in  Bavaria,  Thuringia,  and  Friezeland.  Willibrod, 
and  other  Englishmen,  had  preceded  him,  with  several  more, 
some  of  whom  fell  as  martyrs.  Winfrid,  as  directed  by  Gre- 
gory, proceeded  to  Hesse  and  the  East  of  Germany,  where,  after 
enduring  every  hardship  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  missionary 
in  heathen  and  uncivilised  countries,  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful, and  returning  to  Rome,  was  by  the  pope  appointed  bishop  of 
the  German  churches,  under  the  name  of  Boniface.  With  a 
fresh  supply  of  EngUsh  missionaries  he  returned  to  the  scene  of. 
his  labours,  being  protected  also  by  the  authority  of  Charles 
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Martel,  whose  power  extended  to  a  eonsiderable  part  of  Ger« 
many.  From  Gregory  III.  he  receiTed  the  title  of  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  and  he  erected  several  bishoprics  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  In  the  fortieth  year  after  his  entrance  into  Germany, 
while  on  a  mission  which  he  had  undertaken  to  confirm  the 
churches,  Boniface  was  murdered  by  the  pagans  of  Friezeland ; 
and  with  their  renowned  leader  fell  fifly-two  of  his  priests  and 
companions  K  The  German  Christians  collected  an  army,  and 
cruelly  revenged  his  death.  Those  who  remained  pagans,  in 
Friezeland,  were  glad  to  obtain  peace  by  submitting  to  the 
Christian  rites.  Many  zealous  missionaries  entered  into  the 
labours  of  Boniface,  especially  from  the  English  churches.  But 
it  is  <^  be  lamented,  that  after  this  period  military  expeditions 
and  violence  mark  the  progress  of  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  sword  of  Charlemagne  completed  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  conversion  was  such  as  might  be  expected. 
''Alcuin,  the  favourite  of  Charles,  laments,  that  more  pains 
were  taken  to  exact  from  the  Saxons  the  payment  of  tithes, 
than  to  inform  them  of  the  nature  of  true  religion."  Charlemagne 
beheaded  4000  Saxons  in  one  day,  and  issued  edicts,  pro* 
nouncing  the  pain  of  death  against  those  who  refused  baptism, 
or  who  even  ate  flesh  during  Lent. 

We  may  therefore  briefly  describe  the  state  of  the  external 
profession  of  Christianity,  during  this  period,  in  the  West.  The 
church  of  Rome,  formerly  so  faithful,  was  leading  the  way  in  the 
introduction  of  every  species  of  superstition  ;  zealously  contend- 
ing for  the  worship  of  images  and  relics,  and  aiming  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  spiritual  monarchy  over  the  churches  and  na* 
tions,  France  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  barbaric  igno- 
rance. The  churches  of  Spain,  though  not  behind  in  super- 
stition, retained  somewhat  more  of  decency.  In  the  British  isles 
and  in  Germany,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  missionary  character 
of  the  church  still  having  to  make  its  way  among  hostile  pagans, 
must  have  kept  its  ministers  in  a  great  degree  of  at  least  moral 
purity.  But  every  where  the  public  profession  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  was  debased  by  extreme  ignorance  and  superstition, 
growing  idolatry,  and  false  doctrine.  These  clouds  of  darkness 
had,  indeed,  long  been  rising,  century  after  century ;  but  now 
they  had  overspread  almost  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens.  We 
have  an  estimate  of  what  was  now  required  to  form  the  Christian 
character,  in  a  writing  still  extant',  of  Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishop 

•  A.D.  755.  ^  See  the  original  in  Mosheim. 
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of  Nc^on,  in  the  seventh  century.  '*  He  is  a  good  Christinn, 
who  comes,  frequently  to  church,  who  brings  an  oblajtion  which 
may  be  offered  to  Ood  on  tb^  altar,  who  does  not  taste  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  until  he  ha3  offered  some  to  Grod;''  ''who, 
lastly,  can  repeat  the  Creed  or  the  Lord^s  Prayer/'  *'  Redeem 
your  souls  from  punishment  while  you  have  the  remedies  in 
your  power— ^ffer  oblations  and  tithes  in  the  churches,  according 
to  your  means — ^place  lighted  candles  in  the  sanctuaries — come 
ifery  frequently  to  the  church,  and  implore  the  protection  of  the 
saints  " — **  for  if  you  observe  these  things,  you  may  come  se- 
curely, at  the  day  of  judgment,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Eternal 
Judge,  and  say,  *  Give,  Lord,  for  we  have  given  ^/  " 

SECT.  II. 

If,  pursuing  our  history  of  these  dark  ages,  —  not  only  of  re- 
ligion, but  of  human  civilisation,  —  from  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  make  another 
break  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  shall  have  passed  the 
midnight  of  this  religious  and  moral  darkness.  *'  France,  indeed,'' 
Mr.  Hallam  observes,  "  had  reached  her  lowest  point  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century;"  but  Englcmd  was  at  that  time 
more  respectable,  and  did  not  fall  into  complete  degradation  till 
the  middle  of  the  ninth.  There  could  be  nothing  more  de- 
plorable than  the  state  of  letters  in  Italy  and  in  England  during 
the  succeeding  century ;  but  France  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
formly, though  very  slowly,  progressive,  from  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne. 

With  the  civil  history  of  this  period  the  church  of  Christ  is 
but  little  concerned ;  and  not  much  more  indeed  with  that  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  except  as  these  powers  made  war  upon 
her,  and  held  her  in  bondage. 

Under  the  successor  of  Charlemagne  ^,  Louis  the  Debonair, 
"  the  mighty  structure  of  his  father's  power  began  rapidly  to 
decay."  The  partition  of  the  empire  followed  among  his  sons, 
Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles  the  Bald.  In  about  forty  years  the 
empire,  for  a  short  period,  was  nearly  united  under  Charles  the 
Fat.  From  the  time  of  his  deposition  *,  Italy  was  a  scene  of 
contest  among  her  native  princes.     Germany  was  soon  lost  to 

• 

'  *^  Qui  toties  sanctae  solemnitates  adveniunt,  ante  dies  plurescastitatem  etiam 
cum  propria  uxore  custodit,  ut  secur&  conscienti^  Domini  altare  accedere  posset.*' 
«  A.D.  S14.  »  A.D.  887. 
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die  deseendnhts  of  Chariema^e.  Tvm  lumrpan  ioized  attd  di- 
vided Bvrgondy.  In  FrBiMe,  the  Cailcmiigiaii  kings  ocmtiiilfted' 
Ibr  etnother  tsentury ;  "  but  their  line  wag  intcSrrapted  two  or 
three  times  by  the  election  or  usurpation  of  a  pbwerfol  fiusiily, 
the  counts  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  who  ended,  like  the  old  mayors 
of  the  palace,  in  dispersing  the  phantoms  of  i^yall^  they  had 
professed  to  seire.  Hugh  Capet,  the  representative  dP  this 
house,  upon  the  death  of  Louis  V.  placed  himself  upon  the 
throne ;  thus  founding  the  third  and  most  permanent  race  of 
French  sovereigns."  ''  These  were  times  of  great  misery  to  the 
people,  and  perhaps  th^  worst  that  Europe  has  ever  known/' 
''  When  the  restraining  power  of  Charlemagne  was  i^moved,  the 
nobles  became  eo  many  petty  sovereigns  in  their  respective  t^ri- 
tories,  and  brought  the  scourge  of  tyranny  and  oppression  home 
to  every  man's  door.  The  South  was  exposed  to  the  continual 
ravages  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Gemmny  was  assailed  by  the  Sclavonians,  who  occupied  the 
countries  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Panndtiia.  Their  langnage 
is  still  spoken  upon  half  the  surface  of  Europe.  AH  Italy,  cdl^ 
Germanyr  and  the  South  of  France,  felt  this  soourge ;  tiU  Henry 
the  Fowler,  and  Otho  the  Great,  drove  them  bac^  to  their  own 
limits,  where,  in  a  short  time,  they  lefoned  peaceful  arts,  adopted 
the  religion,  and  followed  the  policy  of  Christendom." 

The  Norman  pirates  were  a  scourge  equally  dreadftri.  France 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  of  depresmon  by  their  predatory 
excursions.  Ghaiies  the  Simple  at  l^figth  ceded  to  them  the 
country  afterwards  called  Normandy  S  and  RoUo  and  his  fol- 
lowers became  Christians,  according  to  the  fieishion  of  the  age. 
Hence,  a  new  cup  of  affliction,  and  a  long  source  of  suffering  to 
England.  The  same  northern  pirates,  called  by  vaf  Danes,  had 
long  miserably  harasssed  and  struggled  with  the  Anglo-Saxons 
for  the  sovereignty  of  this  island.  William,  a  descendant  of 
RoHo,  from  Normandy,  completed  its  final  subjection  ^  and  in- 
troduced an  almost  total  change  in  the  nobility  and  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  kingdom ;  but  the  obtruders  were  not  absorbed 
into  the  common  mass  of  the  people  till  about  the  time  of 
Edward  III. 

The  continusd  wars  ',  which  lasted,  with  little  intermission, 
for  three  centuries  and  a  half,  between  the  Norman  kings  of 
England  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  French  monarchy,  form  the 
leading  feature  of  French  history  during  these  ages. 

•  A.D.  918.  •  A.D.  106S.  »  A.D.  1108. 
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. .  Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  jcentuiy,  the  Spaniards  had 
recovered  much  ground  from  the  Moors.  Toledo  and  Saragossa 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  the  foundations  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  of  Arragon,  had  been  laid. 

The  five  nations  of  Germany,  after  their  separation^  from 
France,  elected  as  their  sovereign,  Conrad  ^,  duke  of  Franconia; 
and  on  his  death  ^,  Henry  the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  ancestor 
of  the  three  Othos,  who  followed  him  in  direct  succession. 
Otho  I.  conquered  Italy*,  and  recovered  the  imperial  title. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  *,  duke  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  with  the 
titidar  empire,  passed  into  the  family  of  Franconia.  From 
Conrad  II.,  the  first  of  this  house,  sprang  three  successive  em- 
perors, Henry  III.^  IV.^  and  V.®  On  the  extinction  of  this  house^, 
Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  elevated  to  the  throne ;  and  on 
his  death,  Conrad  III.^^  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded Frederic  Barbarossa  ^^.  In  the  contests  between  the  two 
houses  of  Saxony  and  Swabia,  originated  the  parties  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Gibelins,  whose  mutual  struggles  occupy  a  consider- 
able space  in  the  civil  history  of  these  times. 

Italy,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  interests  us  only 
as  being  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  or  head  of  the  eccle- 
siastic state,  which  had  its  branches  in  every  nation  of  the 
divided  empire,  and  soon  erected  upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome 
a  new  spiritual  monarchy,  which  rendered  her  again  *  the  city 
that  ruled  over  the  kings  of  the  earth.'  In  the  ninth  century, 
the  ecclesiastical  estate  had  not  concentred  all  its  power  in  the 
pope  and  see  of  Rome,  but  exercised  it  in  great  encroachment  on 
the  civil  power,  in  the  several  national  synods  of  the  bishops. 
Mr.  Hallam  approves  the  remark,  "  that  the  ninth  century  was 
the  age  of  Wshops,  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  were  of  tlie 
popes/' 

He  produces,  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  conduct  of  the  prelates  to 
the  descendants  of  Charlemagne.  An  assembly  of  bishops 
declared  Lothaire  unworthy  to  reign.  Another  declared  that 
Charles  the  Bald  had  forfeited  his  crown.  He  quotes  the  words 
of  this  prince.  "  No  one  ought  to  have  degraded  me  from  the 
throne  to  which  I  was  consecrated,  until  at  least  I  had  been 
heard  and  judged  by  the  bishops,  through  whose  ministry  I  was 
consecrated  —  who  are  called  the  thrones  of  God,  in  which  God 


'  A.D.  888.  "  A.D.  911.  »  A.D.  910.  «  A.D.  962.* 
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Bittethr,  and  by  whom  He  dispenses  His  judgments ;  to  whos^ 
paternal  chastisement  I  was  willing  to  submit,  and  do  still  sub- 
mit  myself.'*  He  instances  also  the  intolerable  outrage  of  spiritual 
tyranny  shewn  towards  Edwy,  by  Archbishop  Otho  and  St. 
Dunstan ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  **  that  it  pertained  chiefly 
to  the  order  of  clergy  to  elect  the  king/'  "  It  seemed,"  says 
this  historian,  "  as  if  Europe  was  about  to  pass  under  as  absolute 
a  domination  of  the  hierarchy,  as  had  been  exercised  by  the 
priesthood  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  the  Druids  of  Gaul." 

The  Roman  catholic  clergy,  however,  who  had  already  sur- 
rendered much  of  their  independence,  were  induced,  during  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  to  clothe  their  chief  pastor  with 
the  imperial  purple,  and  to  support  his  empire  over  the  church, 
as  the  representative  of  Christ  himself.  The  (Jallican  church 
made  for  some  time  a  spirited,  though  unavailing  struggle 
against  this  rising  despotism.  The  exemption  of  monasteries 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  which  now  began  to  be  common^ 
added  much  to  the  direct  power  of  the  pope.  In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  whole  orders  of  monks  were  declared 
exempt,  at  a  single  stroke ;  and  thus  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
armies  at  his  command,  in  every  district  of  his  spiritual  empire, 
which  were  ready  to  give  effect  to  his  decrees,  against  the  interest 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity ;  and  the  greatest  sovereigns  were 
soon  made  to  feel  that  the  threats  of  the  Vatican  were  not  to  be 
despised. 

The  chief  weapon  of  this  spiritual  warfare  was  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  which,  in  its  origin,  was  the  mere  exclusion 
of  an  individual  from  the  external  privileges  of  th3  Christian 
community,  but  to, which,  through  superstition  and  priestcraft, 
most  dreadful  civil  penalties  now  attached.  The  excommuni-^ 
cated  person  was  in  fact  outlawed,  and  might  be  retained  in 
prison  till  he  obtained  absolution.  In  some  countries,  his  pro- 
perty might  be  confiscated.  In  the  general  estimation  of  man-* 
kind  he  was  an  object  of  abhorrence,  and  was  shunned  by  friends 
and  attendants  like  a  person  infected  with  leprosy.  It  is  re- 
ported of  Robert,  king  of  France,  when  under  this  sentence, 
that  only  two  servants  remained  with  him,  and  that  these  threw 
into  the  fire  all  the  meats  which  had  been  placed  on  his  table. 
To  hold  any  intercourse  with  an  excommunicated  person,  was 
prohibited  under  pain  of  the  lesser  excommunication,  which= 
excluded  from  sacred  rites,  and  subjected  to  penance.  In  some 
places,  a  bier  was  set  before  the  door  of  the  person  under  sen- 
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tenoe,  and  his  windows  weare  assailed  with  stones  ;  ^  v^ 
aacient  expre^Mon^  it  should  seem,  of  popular  indignation.  Th? 
Roman  policy  had  contrived  to  extend  this  dreadful  penalty' 
oyer  whole  districts  and  nations.  For  the  o£fence  of  the  ruler, 
all  his  territories,  with  his  yassalsor  «ul]ject3,  were  placed  under 
an  interdict.  At  the  eommaod  of  the  pope,  or  bishop,  the 
churches  were  shut  up,  the  bells  unstrung,  and  the  funerad  and 
other  sacred  rites  prohibited,  except  baptism  and  extreme 
unction.  '*  This  was  the  mainspring  of  the  machinery  that  thd 
clergy  set  in  motion,  the  lever  by  which  they  moved  the  woiM. 
From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts  and  excommunications 
had  b^en  tried,  the  powers  of  the  earth  might  be  said  to  have 
existed  o^y  hy  sufferanoe^" 

Rome  was  now  in  a  state  to  command  universal  submission, 
but  the  e^teiision  of  her  dominion  was  long  checked  by  her 
private  calamities^  and  the  extreme  viciousness  of  her  pontiiSs, 
For  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  annals  of  the 
papacy  are  filled  vp  with  a  series  of  revcdutions  and  crimes. 
Six  popes  were  deposed,  two  murdered,  one  mutilated.  Pre- 
qi^ently  two  or  even  diree  competitors  appeared  together,  and 
eUemately  drove  one  another  from  the  city.  This  corruption 
of  the  head  extended  naturally  to  all  the  other  members  of  the 
church.  Writers  concur  universally  in  stigmatising  the  disso- 
luteness and  neglect  of  decency  that  prevailed  among  the 
clergy.  The  mask  of  hypocrisy,  indeed,  through  the  pride  of 
success,  was  too  much  laid  aside,  to  command  the  respect  of 
the  most  superstitious.  The  secular  clergy  were  already  sunk 
low  in  the  reverence  of  the  people,  but  the  regulars,  or  monastic 
orders,  still  preserved  at  least  appearances;  and  though  they 
were,  in  fact,  much  degenerated  firom  the  original  strictness  of 
th«ir  rules,  by  their  '^  voluntary  humility,"'  their  fastings  and 
watchings,  and  all  the  specious  impostures  of  self-mortification, 
they  still  kept  up  the  show  of  superior  piety,  and  long  retained 
the  admiration  of  the  people. 

The  detail  of  the  violent  disputes  and  contests  respecting 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  investitures  of  bmefices, 
hardly  falls  within  the  purpose  of  this  history,  though  they 
intimately  concern  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  papal  empire. 
Snffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  famous  Hil- 
debrand*,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.,  restored  the  discipline,  and 
eictended  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  he  so  fiur  pre- 

'HaUaoi.  ^A.D.  1073. 
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vailed  in  his  contest  with  the  German  emperor,  that  having,  by 
h  solemn  sentence,  not  only  excommunicated,  but  deposed  him 
from  his  throne,  he  brought  him  as  an  humble  supplicant  to  sue 
for  absolution,  and  made  him  wait  for  three  successive  days, 
from  morning  to  evening,  in  a  woollen  shirt,  and  with  naked 
feet,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  castle  where  he  was.  Gregory  VII. 
and  his  immediate  successors,  carried  the  claims  of  the  church 
to  the  utmost.  But  the  epocha  when  the  spirit  of  papal  usur- 
pation was  most  strikingly  displayed,  was  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  III.^  In  each  of  the  three  leading  objects  which 
Rome  had  pursued — independent  sovereignty — supremacy  over 
the  Christian  church  —  and  control  over  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  pontiff  to  conquer*. 

SECT.  III. 

In  proceeding  with  the  secular  history  of  the  last  three 
centuries  of  this  religious  and  intellectual  darkness,  the  more 
settled  state  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Roman  catholic  world, 
renders  it  unnecessary  that  wc  should  attend  to  their  domestic 
concerns,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  They  were,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  progressive  state 
of  improvement,  as  to  their  temporal  concerns ;  but  with 
respect  to  religion,  every  corruption  was  at  its  utmost  height ; 
and  though,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  testimonies  more  and 
more  clear  and  efficient  were  borne  against  the  abomination 
which  had  desolated  the  church,  it  was  long  before  any  sensible 
impression  was  made  upon  those  who  governed  the  opinions  of 
mankind. 

The  noon-day  of  papal  dominion,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam, 
extends  from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  inclusively,  to 
that  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  or,  in  other  words,  through  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Rome  inspired,  during  this  age,  all  the  terror 
of  her  ancient  name.  She  was  once  more  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  its  kings  were  her  vassals."  "  The  general  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  church  over  mankind,"  '*  derived 
material  support  from  the  promulgation  of  the  canon  law,  and 
a  new  set  of  legal  practitioners,  which  the  study  of  it  had 
raised  up."  This  was  a  regular  and  copious  system  of  juris- 
prudence, derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  civil  law  of 
Justinian.      "  The    superiority   of  ecclesiastical    to    temporal 

»  A.D.  1194—1216.  '  Hallam. 
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power,  or  at  least  the  absolute  independence  of  the  former,  may 
he  considered  as  a  sort  of  key-note,  that  regulates  every 
passage  of  the  canon  law,  which  was  *'  almost  entirely  founded 
on  the  legislative  authority  of  the  popes,"  Hence,  the  canonisti 
were  among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  papacy,  both 
from  the  habit  of  their  studies,  and  the  interest  of  their  pro- 
fessiou. 

The  institution  of  the  mendicant  or  begging  friars,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  by  all  writers  considered 
as  one  great  cause  that  contributed  to  uphold  the  power  of  the 
Roman  see.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  and  its  natural  conse- 
quences, had  operated,  not  only  upon  the  secular  clergy,  but 
also  upon  the  ancient  monastic  orders,  to  the  neglect  of  that 
voluntary  humiliation  and  austerity  of  manners,  in  self-morti- 
fication, and  the  renouncing  of  worldly  enjoyments,  which  are 
far  more  commanding  over  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant,  than  the  influence  even  of  power  and 
riches.  This  had  been  seen  in  the  progress  made  by  the  sects 
that  now  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  hierarchy.  The 
genius  of  the  papacy,  wise  in  its  generation,  contrived  a  remedy 
for  this ;  or,  to  speak  in  Scriptural  language,  the  "  prince  of 
darkness,"  not  exhausted  in  his  artifices  to  support  his  reign, 
had  a  "  deceiveablness  of  unrighteousness"  ready  at  hand,  to 
delude  those  who  were  beginning  to  grow  dissatisfied  under  the 
galling  yoke  of  their  spiritual  tyrants  —  now,  to  many,  more  an 
object  of  envy  on  account  of  their  earthly  possessions,  than  of 
any  fixed  principle  of  religious  veneration. 

This  contrivance  was,  the  institution  of  new  orders  of  monks 
or  friars,  who  should  embrace  voluntary  poverty,  be  capable  of 
acquiring  no  property,  but  subsist  on  dims  and  the  charity  of 
the  people.  The  two  most  celebrated  of  these  orders,  were  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  called  after  their  founders, 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisa,  and  established  by 
the  authority  of  Pope  Honorius  III.^  "  These  great  reformers, 
who  have  produced  so  extraordinary  an  efiect  upon  mankind, 
were  of  very  different  characters  ;  the  one,  active  and  fero- 
cious, had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  crusade  against  the 
unfortunate  Albigeois,  and  was  among  the  first  who  bore 
the  terrible  name  of  inquisitor;  while  the  other,  a  harmless 
enthusiast,  pious  and  sincere,  but  hardly  of  a  sane  mind,  was 
much  rather  accessary  to  the  intellectual   than  to  the  moral 

•  AD.  12 16  and  1223. 
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degradation  of  his  species.  Various  other  ordiers  of  mendicant 
friars  were  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  century;  but  most  of 
them  were  soon  suppressed ;  and  besides  the  two  principal,  none 
remain  but  the  Augustines  and  the  Carmelites^." 

These  new  itinerants,  enlisted  into  the  armies  of  the  papacy, 
were  also  known  by  the  name  of  "  preaching  friars ; "  no 
doubt,  in  distinction  from  the  established  clergy,  who  had  beccxme 
very  sparing  of  these  labours  among  the  people.  Nor,  in  the 
temper  of  the  times,  were  they  less  acceptable  to  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  to  hear  their  sermons,  by  inveighing  freely  against 
the  supineness  and  corruption  of  their  spiritual  guides.  "  They 
practised  all  the  stratagems  of  itinerancy,  preaching  in  the 
public  streets,  and  administering  the  communion  on  a  portable 
altar.  Thirty  years  after  their  institution,  an  historian  com* 
plains  that  the  parish  churches  were  deserted,  that  none 
confessed  except  to  these  friars ;  in  short,  that  the  regular 
discipline  was  subverted^."  But  all  this  was  rendered  con*^ 
ducive,  through  the  policy  of  Romey  to  her  increase  of  power 
and  wealth,  by  the  protection  and  indulgences  which  her 
pontiffs  afibrdcKl  them.  In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  of  the  university  of  Paris,  which  con* 
tinned  to  be  urged  against  them  till  almost  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Rome  was  always  their  friend,  and  Boni- 
face VIII.  peremptorily  established  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  these  mendicant  orders*. 

A  great  source  of  influence  and  emolument  was  also  found 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  their  assumed  right  to  grant  dispen* 
sations  for  marriage,  within  the  prohibited  decrees  of  consan- 
guinity ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  release  from  the  obligation 
of  oaths.  *'  Two  principles  are  laid  down  in  the  decretals,  that 
an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the  church  is  not  binding ;  and  that 
one  extorted  by  force  was  of  slight  obligation,  and  might  be 
annulled  by  ecclesiastical  authority  : "  principles  of  immense 
practical  importance  in  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe^. 

"  It  must  appear,  I  think,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "  to  every 
careful  inquirer,  that  the  papal  authority,  though  manifesting 
outwardly  more  show  of  strength  every  year,  had  been  secretly 
undermined,   and   lost  a  great  deal  of  its  hold   upon   public 

'  Hallam,  Mosheim.  ^  Malt.  Paris,  in  Hallam.  •  A.D.  1295. 

*  "  Juramentum  contra  utilitatem  ecclesiasticam  praestitum  non  tenet.'* — See 
DOte  in  Hallam. 
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opinion,  before  the  accession  of  Boniface  VIII.,  in  1294,  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  The  clergy  were  rendered  sullen  by  demands 
of  money,  invasions  of  the  legal  right  of  patronage,  and  un- 
reasonable partiality  to  the  mendicant  orders.  A  part  of  the 
mendicants  themselves  had  begun  to  declaim  against  the  cor- 
roptions  of  the  papal  court;  while  the  laity,  subjects  and 
sovereigns  alike,  looked  upon  both  the  head  and  the  members 
of  the  hierarchy  with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Boniface,  full  of 
inordinate  arrogance  and  ambition,  and  not  sufficiently  sensible 
of  this  gradual  change  in  human  opinion,  endeavoured  to  strain 
to  a  higher  pitch  the  despotic  pretensions  of  former  pontics. 
As  Gregory  VIL  seems  the  most  usurping  of  mankind,  till  we 
read  the  history  of  Innocent  III.,  so  Innocent  III.  is  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  superior  audacity  of  Boniface  VIII.'' 

Not  long  afler  the  elevation  of  this  pontiff,  however,  the 
two  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Philip  of  France  and 
Edward  I.  of  England,  began  at  the  same  moment  to  attack 
the  revenues  of  the  church  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  Where 
the  pope  tried  to  resist  the  French  king,  he  failed  in  the 
contest.  That  monarch  even  contrived  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  pontiff;  and,  after  his  death,  the  see  of  Rome  never  vin- 
dicated its  honour.  From  that  epocha,  '*  slowly,  like  the 
retreat  of  water,  or  the  stealthy  pace  of  old  age,"  says  Mr. 
Hallam,  **  that  exti:aordinary  power  over  human  opinion  has 
been  subsiding  for  five  centuries." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century*,  Clement  V., 
at  the  instigation,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  of  the  king  of 
France,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  elected,  took  the 
extraordinary  step  of  removing  the  papal  chair  to  Avignon.  In 
this  city  it  remained  for  more  than  seventy  years,  chiefly  under 
the  influence  of  France.  During  this  period,  a  contest  with 
the  emperor,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  -  marks  the  decreasing  influence 
of  the  papacy.  Some  pubUc  writers  of  this  century,  as  Dante, 
Ockham,  and  Marsilius  of  Padua,  exposed  the  insufficiency  of 
the  foundations  on  which  the  edifice  of  the  pope's  temporal 
authority  was  built.  Some  wild  fanatics  also,  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  who  had  seceded  from  the  main  body,  on  account  of 
certain  alleged  deviations  from  the  rigour  of  their  primitive 
rules,  being  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  pope,  began  to  proclaim 
aloud  the  corruption  of  the  church,  and  fixed  the  name  of  Anti- 

»  A.D.  1305. 
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Christ  upon  the  papacy.  In  the  meui  time,  the  popee  who  Bat 
at  AvignoD  contiuued  to  invade,  with  enrpriaing  rapaciauaness, 
the  patronage  and  rerenues  of  the  ehvrdli,  which  raisckl  atili 
more  the  spirit  of  resistance. 

After  the  Ayignon  residence  followed  the  great  schism  in 
the  papacy,  "  an  event  the  most  remarkable,  except  the  Kefor'- 
mation,  in  its  histxMry.''  The  cardinals,  of  whom  the  majority 
were  French,  being  assembled  at  Rome,  in  conclave,  for  tim 
•lection  of  a  pope,  were  disturbed  by  a  tumultuons  populace,  who 
demanded  a  Roman,  or,  at  least,  an  Italian  pope.  The  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  The  cardimda 
announced  their  chcHce  to  the  absent  members  of  their  college, 
and  for  several  weeks  behaved  towards  Urban  as  their  pope ; 
but  becoming  offended  at  his  temper,  they  withdrew  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  protested  against  his  election  as  compulsory, 
and  elected  Clement  VII.  Urban  remained  at  Rome,  and 
Clement  resumed  the  station  at  Avignon,  sharing  between  them» 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the  obedience  of  Europe*  This 
division  of  the  papacy,  as  well  as  the  mutual  opposition  of  the 
rival  popes  to  each  other,  greatly  weakened  its  authority.  A 
council  held  at  Pisa^,  with  the  design  to  heal  this  schism, 
ended  with  adding  a  third  to  the  rival  pontiffs.  A  general 
council  called  at  Constance^,  deposed  the  pope  that  summoned 
them,  as  well  as  his  two  competitors^  and  raised  Martin  Y.  to 
the  papal  chair. 

Thus  was  shewn  to  the  world  a  power  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  which  was  superior  to  the  papa],  and  the  re-appearances 
of  which  have  required  all  the  artifices  of  subsequent  popes  to 
prevent  or  control  it,  and  have  encouraged  a  new  set  of  political 
reformers  within  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  who  are  for  regu- 
lating the  papacy  by  law,  and  setting  bounds  to  it.  But  in 
a  council  held  at  Basle  ^  though  the  most  determined  measures 
were  adopted,  the  court  of  Rome  finally  prevailed.  "  The  prin- 
cipal European  nations  determined,'^  however,  "  with  difierent 
degrees,  indeed,  of  energy,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  des- 
potism of  Rome.  In  this  resistance,  England  was  not  only  the 
first  engaged,  but  the  most  consistent ;  her  free  parliament  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  the  times  permitted,  that  wavering  policy  to 
which  a  court  is  liable."  '*  England  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  peculiar  hostility  to  the  clergy,  arising  from  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  principles  of  Wickliff.      All  ecclesiastical  pos- 

'  A.P.  1409.  « A.D.  1414.  '  A.D.  1433. 
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sessions  were  marked  for  spoliation  by  the  system  of  this 
reformer;  and  the  house  of  commons  more  than  once  endea- 
voured to  carry  it  into  effect,  pressing  Henry  IV.  to  seize  the 
temporalities  of  the  church  for  public  exigencies." 

**  From  the  principles  established  during  the  schism,  and  in 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges,  arose  the  far-famed  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  church,  which  honourably  distinguished  her 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Roman  communion.''  *'  These 
liberties  depended  upon  two  maxims ;  one,  that  the  pope  does 
not  possess  any  direct  or  indirect  temporal  authority  ;  the^other, 
that  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  can-  only  be  exercised  in  con- 
formity to  such  parts  of  the  canon  law  as  are  received  by  the 
kingdom  of  France." 

In  Germany,  the  artifices  of  the  court  of  Rome  prevailed,  to 
increase  her  exactions.  ''  But  she  purchased  too  dearly  her 
triumph  over  the  weakness  of  Frederic;  III. ;  and  the  Hundred 
Grievances  of  Germany,  presented  to  Adrian  VI.  by  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg,  in  1522,  manifested  the  workings  of  a  long-trea- 
sured resentment,  that  had  made  straight  the  path  before  the 
Saxon  reformer." 

"  While  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  losing  their  general 
influence  over  Europe,  they  did  not  gain  more  estimation  in 
Italy."  "  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  popes 
degraded  their  character  by  too  much  anxiety  about  the  politics 
of  Italy.  The  veil  woven  by  religious  awe  was  rent  asunder, 
and  the  features  of  ordinary  ambition  appeared  without  dis- 
guise. For  it  was  no  longer  that  magnificent  and  original 
system  of  spiritual  power,  which  made  Gregory  VII.,  even  in 
exile,  a  rival  of  the  emperor ;  which  held  forth  redress  where  the 
law  could  not  protect,  and  punishment  where  it  could  not  chas- 
tise ;  which  fell  in  sometimes  with  superstitious  feelings,  and 
sometimes  with  political  interest.  Many  might  believe  that  the 
pope  could  depose  a  schismatic  prince,  who  were  disgusted  at 
his  attacking  an  unoffending  neighbour.  As  the  cupidity  of  the 
clergy,  in  regard  to  worldly  estate,  had  lowered  their  character 
every  where,  so  similar  conduct  of  their  head  undermined  the 
respect  felt  for  him  in  Italy.  The  censures  of  the  church,  those 
excommunications  and  interdicts  which  had  made  Europe 
tremble,  became  gradually  despicable  as  well  as  odious,  when 
they  were  lavished  in  every  squabble  for  territory  which  the 
pope  was  pleased  to  make  his  own." 

The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Hallam  on  '  the  ecclesi- 
astical power,'  are  well  worthy  of  attention.     '*  Five  centuries 
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have  now  elapsed,  during  every  one  of  ^wiiicli  the  anthotifey  p| 
the  Roman  see  has  successively  declined.  Slowly  tod  silently 
receding  from  their  claims  to  temporal  power^  the  pontiffs  hardly 
protect  their  dilapidated  citadel  from  the  revolutionary  con- 
cussions of  modem  times,  the  rapacity  of  governments,  and  the 
growing  averseness  to  ecclesiastical  influence.  But  if  thus 
bearded  by  unmannerly  and  threatening  innovation,  they  should 
occasionally  forget  that  cautious  policy  which  necessity  ha^ 
proscribed,  if  they  should  attempt  an  unavailing  expedient,  to 
revive  institutions  which  can  be  no  longer  operative,  or  prin- 
ciples that  have  died  away,  their  defensive  efforts  will  not  be 
unnatural^  nor  ought  to  excite  either  indignation  or  alarm.  A 
calm,  comprehensive  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  not  in  such 
scraps  and  fragments  as  ordinary  partisans  of  our  ephemeral 
literature  obtrude  upon  us,  is  perhaps  the  best  antidote  to  ex* 
travagant  apprehensions.  Those  who  know  what  Rome  has 
once  been,  are  best  able  to  appreciate  what  she  is ;  those  who 
have  seen  the  thunderbolt  in  the  hands  of  the  Gregories  and 
the  Innocents,  will  hardly  be  intimidated  at  the  sallies  of  de- 
crepitude, the  impotent  dart  of  Priam  amidst  the  crackling 
ruins  of  Troy \" 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

HISTORY      OF     THE     FAITHFUL     REMNANT     IN     THE     WEST, 

DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

SECT.  I. 

We  how  return  to  trace  the  peculiar  object  of  this  history,  the 
remnant  of  true  believers,  for  whose  sakes  wehave  just  recorded 
a  short  summary  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  and  occur- 
rences in  that  part  of  the  world  where  they  are  supposed  chiefly 
to  have  sojourned.  And  we  have  in  particular  marked  the 
origin  and  growth  of  that  '  Novel  Power,'  which  so  long  made 
war  against  the  saints,  and  overcame  them,  and  which  had  been 
clearly  predicted  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  of  the  Revelation.  In  returning  to  our  subject, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  scantiness  of  the  materials 
which  remain,  directly  bearing  on  the  point  we  would  investi- 
gate.     But  besides  the  common  cause  that  may  be  assigned 

*  History  of  the  Middle  Agfid,  vol.  ii.  p.  1*24. 
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ht  Una  8il6Me  of  geneml  history  concerning  thef  maiA  of  Ae 
poor,  and  the  roeords  of  priyate  Kfe,  where,  for  the  most  par^ 
true  religion  is  wont  to  manifest  itself,  we  should  be  aware  ct  a 
particular  reason  which  may  be  expected  to  throw  additional  ob- 
scurity over  this  subject,  in  that  particular  period  of  history  now 
under  review. 

It  was  signified  by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  that  there  should 
eome  a  season  when  the  mystic  woman,  who  had  brought  forth 
tiie  man-child, — emblematical  of  the  church  after  the  nativity, 
when  she  receives  the  promised  seed, — "  would  have  given  to 
her  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness, 
into  her  place,  where  she  should  be  nourished  "  ''  for  the  space 
of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.'^  This  seems  to  denote  a 
more  than  ordinary  concealmcfnt  of  the  Holy  Catholic  church. 
That  spiritual  communion  is,  indeed,  never  an  object  completely 
de&ied  to  the  sight,  nor  does  it  erer  coincide  exactly  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  visible  external  church  in  the  purest  of  times. 
She  is  always  existing,  however,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  sometimes 
indeed  rendered  discoverable,  more  or  less,  by  the  spiritual  deeds 
of  her  children,  and  always  known,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  pixMnise, 
not  to  have  actually  perished  before  the  gates  of  hell.  But  now 
her  abode  is  '  the  wilderness ;'  there  she  is  nourished  in  secret,  no 
longer  '  counted  among  the  nations;'  and  her  children  may  be 
expected  to  be  met  with  less  frequently  among  the  haunts  of 
men — as  strangers  in  disguise — or,  as  another  Scripture  has  told 
us,  as  "  witnesses"  "  that  shall  prophesy  clothed  in  sackcloth." 

It  belongs  not  to  this  work  to  discuss  the  important  question. 
When  the  date  of  this  mysterious  prophecy  is  to  be  fixed,  or 
whether  the  thousand  years  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  fall, 
with  respect  to  their  commencement,  within  the  limits  of  its  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ?  I  should  rather  incline  to  suppose, 
however,  that  this  is  the  fact ;  and  if,  in  treating  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  popedom,  I  have  failed  to  mark,  in  the  conflict, 
the  precise  time,  and  by  whose  hand,  '  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation' was  fixed  in  the  holy  place,  our  attention  is  soon  awakened 
to  the  fact,  that  the  colours  of  Antichrist  are  actually  flying  on 
the  battlements  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  new  Gentile  idolaters 
have  already  begun  to  trample  under  foot  the  holy  city,  which 
they  had  so  long  besieged. 

Mr.  Milner,  who  dates  the  commencement  of  this  sad  period 
later  than  most  writers  on  this  subject,  observes,  that  "  Idolatry, 
spiritual  tyranny,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works,  the 
three  discriminating  marks  of  the  papacy,  had,"  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  Berenth  century,  "  as  yet  na  aetded  iiiaMwIimflwl  al 
Rome."  How  abject  the  spirit  of  superatitioii  was  in  the  ag*  of 
Ghregory,  is  sufficiently  evident!  At  what  period  it  became 
idolatrous  in  the  eye  of  God,  perhaps  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  the 
manifestation  of  the  spiritual  tyrant  is  reserved,  probably ;  for 
the  longer  confirmed  dominion  of  the  foe  who  has  already 
fought  and  conquered.  And  as  for  '  the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of 
works,'  it  had,  long  before  this  period,  impaired  the  benevolence 
of  the  Christian  system,  and  in  many  hearts  had  overturned  the 
foundation  of  the  ikith .  And  in  measuring  the  reign  of  Antichrist, 
wc  are  perhaps  to  take  into  the  account,  not  only  the  erection  of 
the  papacy  — the  masterpiece  of  the  deceivableness  of  iniquity  — 
but  also  much  more  of  the  general  apostacy  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  prepared  the  way  for  '  the  man  of  sin,'  and  gave 
rise  to  him.  In  the  notes  below,  taken  from  a  most  judicious 
protestant  writer  of  our  own  church,  it  will  appear,  how  widely 
extended  has  been  that  doctrine  of  merits,  on  which  the  papacy 
is  built,  as  its  foundation.^ 

*  **  They — the  Roman  catholics  —  teach,  as  we  do,  that  although  Christ,  as 
God,  be  the  efficient,  and  as  man,  the  meritorious  canse  of  our  justice,  yet 
in  us  also  there  is  something  required.  God  is  the  cause  of  our  natunU  life ;  in 
Uim  we  live :  but  lie  quickeneth  not  the  body  without  the  soul  in  the  body. 
Christ  has  merited  to  make  us  just :  but  as  a  medicine  which  is  made  for  health, 
doth  not  heal  by  being  made,  but  by  being  applied  ;  so,  by  the  merits  of  Christ 
there  can  be  no  justification  without  the  appUcation  of  His  merit.  Thus  &r  we 
join  hands  with  the  chturch  of  Rome. 

**  Wherein  then  do  we  disagree  ?  We  disagree  about  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  medicine  whereby  Christ  cureth  our  disease ;  about  the  manner  of  applying 
it ;  about  the  number  and  the  power  of  means,  which  God  requireth  in  us  for 
the  effectual  applying  thereof  to  our  soul's  comfort.''  ''  Can  any  man  that  hath 
read  their  books  concerning  this  matter  be  ignorant  how  they  draw  all  their 
answers  unto  these  heads."  ^'  That  the  remission  of  all  our  sins,  the  pardon  of  all 
whatsoever  punishments  thereby  deserved,  the  rewards  which  God  hath  laid  up 
in  heaven,  are,  by  the  blood  of-  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  purchased  and  obtained 
sufficiently  for  all  men ;  but  for  no  man  effectually  for  his  benefit  in  particular, 
except  the  blood  of  Christ  be  applied  particularly  to  him,  by  such  means  as  God 
has  appointed  that  to  work  by.  That  those  means,  of  themselves,  being  but  dead 
things,  only  the  blood  of  Christ  is  that  which  putteth  life,  force,  and  efficacy  in 
them  to  work,  and  to  be  available,  each  in  his  kind,  to  our  salvation.  Finally, 
that  grace  being  purchased  for  us  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  fineely,  without  any 
merit  at  the  first  bestowed  upon  us,  the  good  things  which  vre  do  after  grace 
received,  be  tliereby  made  satisfactory  and  meritorious.''  '<  Their  doctrine  is, 
that  as  pure  water  of  itself  hath  no  savour,  but  if  it  pass  through  a  sweet  pipe, 
it  taketh  a  pleasant  smell  of  the  pipe  through  which  it  passeth ;  so,  although 
before  grace  received  our  works  do  neither  satisfy  nor  merit,  yet,  af^,  they  do 
both  the  one  and  the  other."  ^'  In  meriting  our  actions  do  work  with  both  hands ; 
wi^  one  they  get  their  morning  stipend,  the  increase  of  grace;  with  the  other 
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And  according,  to  this  representation,  the  *  doctrine  of  the 
merit  of  works/  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  taught  in  all  sound  Protestant  churches,  had  an  early 


their  evening  hire,  the  everlasting  crown  of  glory.  Indeed,  they  teach  that  our 
good  works  do  not  these  things  as  they  come  from  us,  but  as  they  come  from  grace 
in  us;  which  *  grace  in  us'  is  another  thing  in  their  divinity  than  is  the  mere 
GOODNESS  OF  God's  MERCY  TOWARDS  US  IN  Christ  Jesus.  If  it  wcre  not  a  long- 
deluded  spirit  which  hath  possession  of  their  hearts,  were  it  possible  but  that  they 
should  see  how  plainly  they  do  herein  gainsay  the  very  g^und  of  apostolic  hith  ? 
Is  this  that  '  salvation  by  grace,'  whereof  so  plentiful  mention  is  made  in  the 
Scriptures  of  God  ?  Was  this  their  meaning,  which  first  taught  the  world  to  look 
for  salvation  only  by  Christ?  By  grace,  says  tlie  apostle,  and  by  grace  in  such 
sort  as  a  gif^ ;  a  thing  that  cometh  not  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  works,  ^  lest  any 
man  should  boast,'  and  say,  I  have  wrought  out  my  salvation.  By  grace  they 
confess ;  but  by  grace  in  such  sort,  that  as  many  as  wear  the  diadem  of  bliss,  they 
wear  nothing  but  what  they  won."  "  When  they,"  the  Roman  catholics,  "  are 
required  to  shew  what  the  righteoiisness  is  whereby  a  Christian  man  is  justified, 
tiiey  answer,  that  it  is  ^  a  divine  quality :'  which  quality,  received  into  the  soul, 
doth  first  make  it  one  of  them  who  are  bom  of  God :  and  secondly,  endue  it  with 
power  to  bring  forth  such  works  as  they  do  that  are  born  of  Him ;  even  as  the  soul 
of  man,  being  joined  to  his  body,  doth  first  make  him  to  be  of  the  number  of  reason- 
able creatures ;  and  secondly,  enable  him  to  perform  the  natural  functions  which  are 
proper  to  his  kind :  that  it  m^keth  the  soul  amiable  and  gracious  in  the  sight  of  God, 
in  regard  whereof  it  is  called  grace;  that  it  purgeth,  purifieih,  and  washeth  out  the 
stains  and  pollutions  of  sins;  that  by  it,  through  the  merit  of  Christ,  we  are 
delivered  from  sin,  so  from  eternal  death  and  condemnation,  the  reward  of  sin. 
This  grace  they  will  have  to  be  applied  by  infusion ;  to  the  end,  that  as  the  body 
is  warmed  by  the  heat  which  is  in  the  body,  so  the  soul  might  be  righteous  by 
inherent  grace,  which  grace  they  make  capable  of  increase ;  as  the  body  may  be 
more  and  more  warm,  so  the  soul  more  and  more  justified,  according  as  grace 
rfiould  be  augmented  ;  the  augmentation  whereof  is  merited  by  good  works,  as 
good  works  are  made  meritorious  by  it.  Wherefore  the  first  receipt  of  grace  in 
their  divinity  is,  the  first  justification :  the  increase  thereof,  the  second  justifica- 
tion; as  grace  may  be  increased  by  the  merit  of  good  works,  so  it  may  be 
diminished  by  the  demerit  of  sins  venial,  and  may  be  lost  by  mortal  sin.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  it  is  needful  in  the  one  case  to  repair,  in  tiie  other  to  recover 
the  loss  that  is  made,  the  infusion  of  grace  has  her  sundry  after-meals ;  for  the 
which  cause  they  make  many  ways  to  apply  the  infusion  of  grace.  It  is  applied 
to  infants  through  baptism,  without  either  faith  or  works,  and  in  them  really  it 
taketh  away  original  sin,  and  the  punishment  due  unto  it ;  it  is  applied  to  infidels 
and  wicked  men  in  the  first  justification  through  baptism,  witliout  works,  yet  not 
without  faith  ;  and  it  taketh  away  sins  both  actual  and  original,  together  witli  all 
whatsoever  punishment,  eternal  or  temporal,  thereby  deserved.  Unto  such  as 
have  attained  the  first  justificat  on,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  first  receipt  of  grace,  it  is 
applied  farther  by  good  works  to  the  increase  of  former  grace,  which  is  the  second 
justification.  If  they  \\x)rk  more  and  more,  grace  doth  more  increase,  and  they 
are  more  and  more  justified.  To  such  as  diminish  it  by  venial  sins,  it  is  applied 
by  holy  water,  Ave  Marias,  crossings,  papal  salutations,  and  such  like,  which 
serve  for  reparations  of  grace  decayed.    To  such  as  have  lost  it  tlirough  mortal 
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place  in  the  Catholic  church,  long  before  she  entertained  Pela- 
gian notions,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  she  afterwards  did ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Augustin,  who  really  possessed  that  inherent 
righteousness  which  the  Spirit  of  God  begins  to  work  in  every 
true  Christian^  not  clearly  understanding  that  this  effect  of  con- 
verting grace  was  not  the  righteousness  by  which  they  were 


sin,  it  is  applied  by  ttie  sacrament  (as  they  call  it)  of  penance :  which  sacrament 
has  force  to  confer  grace  on  men,  yet  in  such  sort,  as  being  so  conferred,  it  has 
not  altogether  so  much  power  as  at  first ;  for  it  only  cleanseth  out  the  stain  or  guilt 
of  sin  committed,  and  changeth  the  punishment  eternal  into  temporal  satisfactory 
punishment  here,  if  time  do  serve ;  if  not,  hereafter  to  be  endured,  except  it  be 
lightened  by  masses,  works  of  charity,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  and  such  like ;  or  else 
shortened  by  pardon  for  term,  or  by  plenary  pardon  quite  removed  and  taken 
away.  This  it  the  mytttry  of  the  man  of  tin.  This  n.aze  the  church  of  Rome 
doth  cause  her  followers  to  tread ,  when  they  ask  her  the  way  to  justification.^* 

This  doctrine  of  merit,  therefore,  or  of  "  justification  by  infused  and  inherent 
righteousness,'*  on  which  the  whole  system  of  popery  is  built,  is  certainly  to  be 
ascribed  more  or  less  to  all  the  fathers,  since  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  or  of 
Origen.  Augustin  himself,  of  whatever  benefit  his  works  have  been  to  the 
church,  did  not  supply  a  sufficient  remedy,  because  he  saw  not  clearly  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone,  in  the  finished  work  of  a  Saviour.  And  this 
**  mystery  of  iniquity,''  which  led  to  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  sin,  had  begun  to 
work,  even  in  the  apostle's  days  :  he  points  it  out  in  the  Galatian  churches  — 
they  had  ^'  begun  in  the  Spirit,  but  sought  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  fiesh."  It 
was  a  more  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  —  for 
the  ancient  fathers  are,  in  general,  poor  expositors  of  the  word  of  God  —  that  re- 
stored the  clear  knowledge  of  these  precious  doctrines  to  the  church,  which,  when 
received  in  love,  no  longer  leave  the  souls  of  men  the  sport  of  these  vain  delusions. 
For  the  follower  of  Augustin,  depending  upon  his  inherent  righteousness,  will 
no  more  find  it  sufficient  for  the  comfort  of  his  soul  in  time  of  trial,  than  the  Pela- 
gian, who  takes  all  the  merit  to  himself,  or  the  semi-Pelagian,  who  divides  it  be- 
tween grace  and  nature. 

But  true  Protestantism  speaketh  on  this  wise  :  *^  Whether  they  speak  of  the 
first  or  second  justification,  they  make  the  essence  of  a  divine  quality  inherent, 
they  make  it  righteousness  which  is  in  us.  If  it  be  in  us,  then  it  is  ours  as  our 
souls  are  ours,  though  we  have  them  of  God,  and  can  hold  them  no  longer  than 
pleaseth  him ;  for  if  he  withdraw  the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  we  Mi  to  dust :  but 
the  righteousness  wherein  we  must  be  found,  if  we  vrill  be  justified,  is  not  our 
own ;  therefore  we  cannot  be  justified  by  an  inherent  quality.  Christ  has  merited 
righteousness  for  as  many  as  are  found  in  him.  In  him  God  findeth  us  if  wre  be 
faithful ;  for  by  faith  we  are  incorporated  into  Christ.  Then,  although  in  our- 
selves we  be  altogether  sinful  and  unrighteous,  yet  even  the  man  which  is  impious 
in  himself,  fiUl  of  iniquity,  full  of  sin  ;  him  being  found  in  Christ,  through  faith, 
and  having  his  sin  remitted  through  repentance  —  him  God  beholdetli  with  a 
gracious  eye,  putteth  away  his  sin  by  not  imputing  it,  taketh  quite  away  the 
punishment  due  thereunto  by  pardoning  it,  and  accepteth  him  in  Jesus  Christ  at 
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justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  feeling,  as  they  would  do,  its 
deficiency  in  themselves,  would  be  open  to  much  of  the  superstition 
of  the  times.  They  would  be  too  easily  beguiled,  either  into  the 
attempt  to  make  lunends  for  their  sins  by  a  voluntary  punish- 
ment which  they  laid  upon  themselves  in  their  austerities,  or 
to  seek  an  interest  in  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  other 
mediators,  whom  they  fondly  reverenced,  as  having  laid  up  that 
abundance  of  gracious  attainments  which  their  experience  and 
humility  taught  them  they  had  not  themselves  obtained.  Hence 
the  adoration  of  saints,  and  a  too  abject  dependence  upon  the 
priestly  functions  and  ritual  observances. 

SECT.  I. 

OF  THE  FAITHFUL  REMNANT   IN    THE    COMMUNION    OF    THE 

CATHOUC  CHURCH. 

Where  then  is  our  hope  concerning  those  who  were  involved 
in  Roman  catholic  corruptions?  Surely,  that  they  did  itignorantly, 
and  that,  led  by  the  Spirit,  their  hearts  were  kept  from  altogether 
denying  the  foundation;  and  if  resting  in  false  confidence 
through  life,  that  they  were  enabled,  at  last,  to  trust  only  to  the 
mercy  of  God  for  Christ's  sake.  "  How  many  of  them,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Hooker,  "  were  known  so  to  have  ended  their  lives, 
that  the  drawing  of  their  breath  has  ceased  with  the  uttering  of 
this  faith,  Christ  my  Saviour !  my  Redeemer  Jesus !"  After  all 
their  vain  labour,  they  trusted  not  to  inherent  righteousness. 
They  thought  God  required  it  of  them,  and  mourned  in  bitterest 
penitence,  that  they  had  it  not  in  due  measure ;  but  there  is 
room  to  hope  they  did  not,  in  that  awful  hour,  trust  to  any  other 
mediator,  or  fond  delusion  of  their  former  superstition,  but  in 
the  righteousness  of  God  our  Saviour  alone.  This  is  our  well- 
grounded  hope  of  many  who  have  left  creditable  evidence  that 
they  did  feel  the  Spirit  of  God  within  them,  mortifying  their 
corrupt  affections  and  earthly  members,    and  drawing  their 

perfectly  righteous,  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  commanded  him  in  the  law  ; 
shall  I  say  more  perfectly  righteous  than  if  himself  had  fulfilled  the  whole  law  ? 
I  must  take  heed  what  I  say ;  but  the  apostle  saith,  *  God  made  him  to  be  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  fike  righteousness  of  God  in  him.' 
Such  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God  himself.'' 
'' Man  hath  sinned,  and  God  hath  suffered:''  ^<  God  hath  made  himself  die  Son 
of  Man,  and  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God." —  IIookeb. 
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minds  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ;  and  such  is  the 
manifold  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  that  we  have  some  evidence 
of  this,  not  only  in  the  blind,  but  in  the  "  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  ;''  in  those  who  seemed  to  make^  as  well  as  in  those  who 
believed  the  lie :  for  what  limits  are  we  to  ascribe  to  the  mercy 
of  God? 

How  different  a  spectacle  is  Gregory  L,  who  certainly  che- 
rished the  seeds  of  Antichrist,  —  if  his  hand  was  not  upon  his 
standard  when  the  abomination  of  desolation  was  even  now 
standing  in  the  holy  place  —  how  different  a  spectacle  is  he 
when  upholding  the  claims  of  Peter,  from  what  we  behold  him, 
when  rebuked  and  chastened  by  the  hand  of  God  in  secret ! 
Writing  to  Dominicus  of  Carthage,  he  says,  "  How  can  I 
sustain  the  last  judgment,  seeing  so  very  little  fruits  of  my 
labours  ?  Dearest  brother,  I  implore  your  prayers  for  me  :  by  the 
union  of  charity  we  have  a  common  interest."  In  a  letter  to 
another  person :  *'  I  can  find  nothing  else  to  say  of  myself  than 
that,  as  a  punishment  of  my  sins,  I  have  been  almost  eleven 
months  confined  to  my  bed ;  I  am  so  oppressed  with  the  gout, 
that  life  is  a  heavy  punishment.  I  faint  daily  through  pain, 
and  breathe  after  death  as  my  remedy."  Again :  "  I  have  been 
nearly  two  years  confined  to  my  bed,  in  constant  pain.  Often 
have  I  been  forced  to  return  to  my  bed,  when  I  scarcely  had  left 
it,  by  the  violence  of  pain ;  thus  I  die  daily,  and  yet  live.  But 
I  am  a  grievous  criminal,  and,  as  such,  deservedly  shut  up  in  so 
painful  a  prison.  I  daily  cry,  with  the  Psalmist,  *  Bring  my 
soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  give  thanks  to  thy  name.' " 
"  What  ought  we  to  do  but  to  call  our  sins  to  remembrance,  and 
to  thank  God  that  he  purifies  us  by  afflicting  our  flesh."  **  How 
many  sinners  have  been  immersed  in  sin  through  life  without  a 
headach,  and  have  suddenly  been  cast  into  hell !"  He  con- 
cludes his  letter,  *•  May  the  Lord  infuse  into  your  soul  these 
words,  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  cleanse  you.  from  your 
iniquities,  give  you  to  hear  the  joy  of  his  consolation,  and  eternal 
reward  hereafter." 

This  may  surely  afford  us  a  ray  of  hope  concerning  Gregory ; 
and,  with  Mr.  Hooker,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  I  doubt 
not  that  God  was  merciful  to  save  thousands  of  our  fathers  living 
in  popish  superstitions,  inasmuch  as  they  sinned  ignorantly." 
It  is  one  thing,  indeed,  to  contemplate  men  "  not  receiving  the 
love  of  the  truth  that  they  may  be  saved,"  when  the  truth  is  laid 
before  them,  *'  but  having  pleasure  in  unrighteousness  —  and  an- 
other thing,  in  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition  to  contemplate 
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justified  in  the  sight  of  Qod^  and  Mifig,  as  they  m  given 

deficiency  in  themselves,  would  be  open  to  muchr '-^^  g  in  bond- 
of  the  times.  They  would  be  too  eeaily  begr' .  .lOt  the  truth, 
attempt  to  make  amends  for  their  siiifl  b*  '  hungering  and 
ment  which  they  laid  upon  themaehrf  ,- 
to  seek  an  interest,  in  the  pmyete  ,•  setter  of  Gregory  L. 
mediators,  whom  they  fondly  leve^.  '  .dicial  power  the  priests 
abundance  of  gracioue  attalnir./  mission  of  the  heralds  of 

humility  taught  them  they  br  . '  A*  Christ,  that  the  believing; 
the  adoration  of  eainta,  V//'  a  in  regard  of  sin  which  he  har» 
priestly  functioiis. and  r  '    ^iswerto  one  who  inquired  how  she? 

fiev  sins  were  forgiven  her,  was,  "  that 
^^,.r  vras  not  attainable :  we  must  repent  and 
/^'^,  and  apply  for  pardon  continually."    Yet  he 
OF  THB  PAT  .'^''^i.se  things  was  a  master  in  Israel ! 

y^^^gpecinicn  afibrded  us  in  the  character  of  Gregorj-, 
^j^^ffii/^'^  a  judgment  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  and 

^    ^/  ^  ^id  may  hope  that  many  of  the  missionaries,  who 
iP      "Jnif^'^ie  were  labouring  in  England  and  Germany,  found, 

ft  ^^  iiiHictions  and  distresses  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  a  scene 

//I  ^J^  tfial  of  their  faith,  not  less  profitable  to  their  souls,  than 

^  rtjfv  did  in  his  bed  of  sickness.     The  charity  of  Mr.  Mihier 

believed  that  at  this  time  **  there  was  a  real  eflusion  of  the 

%lo\y  ^P*"^  ^*^  England,  so  that  numbers  were  turned  from  idols 

io  tlie  living  God;  that  the  pastors,  first  of  the  Koman,  and 

njter^'ards  of  the  British  communion,  laboured  in  the  work  with 

simplicity  and  success."     But  his  observation  is,  '*  The  zeul  and 

purity  of  the  Christian  spirit  seldom  last  much  longer  than  thirty 

or  forty  years  in  any  place."     And  how  many  such  luslnwis^  may 

pass,  in  numberless  towns  and  villages,  and  leave  no  traces  in 

general  history,  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  communication  of 

intelligence  !  —  and  much  more  in  these  ages  of  darkness. 

We  are  admonished  also  of  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  down 
to  the  year  716,  there  was  an  ancient  church  in  the  British  Isles, 
among  the  Irish,  the  Scots,  and  Ancient  Britons,  which  did  not 
communicate  with  Rome.  One  point  of  diiference,  long  disputed 
between  them,  was  respecting  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 
Some  remains  of  this  dispute  are  found  in  North  Wales,  as  late 
as  809,  and  in  West  Wales,  as  low  as  842.  By  these  mission- 
aries, whom  the  Romans  counted  schismatics,  the  greater  part  of 
England  was  recovered  from  paganism.  All  the  North,  by 
Aidan ;  the  East  Saxons,  and  the  greater  part  of  Mercia.  by 
Finan;   these   came    immediately    from    Ireland.     It  does   not 
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>ar  that  the  Roman  missionaries  considered  them  as  differing 

themselves  on  any  essential  point ;  but  Archbishop  Usher, 

**  Discourse  on  the  religion  anciently  professed  by  the 

d  British  Churches,"  affords  a  hope,  that  they  not  only 

^d  fully  the  doctrines  of  Augustin  respecting  grace,  but, 

^emains  of  two  of  their  writers,  Sedulius,  who  flourished 

n  this  period,  and  Claudius  Scotus,  in  816,  —  that 

iththe  Protestant  churches  respecting  "justification 

•^  /'     In  the  former  we  read  that  the  law  was  not 

might  take  away  sin,  but  that  it  might  conclude 
»cr  sin ;  that  men,  being  by  this  means  humbled,  might 
.»derstand  that  their  salvation  was  not  in  their  own  power,  but 
in  that  of  a  Mediator — that  by  the  law  comes  neither  the 
remission  nor  the  removal,  but  the  knowledge  of  sin"  — "  our 
sins  are  gratuitously  forgiven  us"  —  **  through  grace  we  are 
saved  by  faith  and  not  by  works"  —  "  and  that  therefore  we  are 
to  rejoice,  not  in  our  own  righteousness  or  learning,  but  in  the 
faith  of  the  cross,  by  which  our  sins  are  forgiven  us"  —  "  God 
has  so  ordered  it  that  he  will  be  gracious  to  mankind ;  if  they 
•believe,  they  shall  be  freed  by  the  blood  of  Christ"  — "  that  as 
the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body,  so  faith  is  the  life  of  the  soul"  — 
**  that  he  who  believes  in  Christ  has  the  perfection  of  the  law ; 
for  as  none  are  justified  by  the  law,  since  none  have  fulfilled  the 
law,  except  he  who  trusts  in  the  promise  of  Christ — faith  was 
appointed,  which  should  be  accepted  for  the  perfection  of  the 
law,  that  in  all  things  which  were  omitted  faith  might  satisfy 
the  whole  law"  —  that  this  righteousness,  therefore,  is  "  not  ours, 
nor  in  us,  but  in  Christ,"  in  whom  we  are  considered  "  as  mem- 
bers in  the  Head."  The  testimony  of  our  adoption  is,  '*  that  we 
have  the  Spirit,  by  which  we  pray  and  cry  Abba,  Father ;  foras- 
much as  none  can  receive  so  great  a  pledge  as  this  but  such  as 
be  eons  only." 

We  learn  from  Claudius  Scotus,  that  '*  The  law,  which  was 
given  by  Moses,  only  shews  sin — does  not  take  it  away." 
-*'  The  Lord  God  will  not  impose  it  upon  the  servants  of  righteous- 
ness, but  upon  the  servants  of  sin ;  namely,  by  giving  a  just  law 
-to  unjust  men,  to  manifest  their  sins,  and  not  to  remove  them  ; 
.for  nothing  removes  sins  but  the  grace  of  faith  which  worketh 
by  love"  —  that  "  without  the  merit  of  works  our  past  sins  are 
f(MPgiven,and  peacemaintained[tmiM/^a]  after  pardon"  —  "  Not  in 
my  own  righteousness  or  learning,  but  in  the  faith  of  the  cross, 
by  which  all  my  sins  are  pardoned,"  should  I  glory. 
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The  death  of  our  countryman  Bede  ^,  to  whom  has  been  attached 
the  epithet  of  Venerable,  is  certainly  edifying.  He  was  enslaved 
to  superstition,  and  devoted  to  Rome ;  but  a  sincere  disciple  of  Au- 
gustin,  and  very  industrious  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  In  his 
last  illness,  he  was  continually  exclaiming, "  God  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth."  Perceiving  his  end  draw  near,  he  said, 
''  If  my  Maker  please,  I  will  go  to  him  from  the  flesh,  who, 
when  I  was  not,  formed  me  out  of  nothing — my  soul  desires  to 
see  Christ,  my  King,  in  his  beauty."  He  sang,  "  Glory  to  the 
Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  expired  with  a 
sedateness,  composure,  and  devotion,  which  surprised  all  who 
were  pres^it  at  the  scene.  He  says,  in  his  writings,  *'  Such  was 
the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Ch^st,  that  the  devil,  who  slew 
Christ  by  a  temporary  death,  which  was  not  due,  cannot  detain 
in  etemsd  death  any  of  those  who  are  clothed  with  Christ,  though 
that  eternal  death  be  due  for  their  sins'.  In  the  resurrection 
every  thing  will  be  perfected :  in  the  meantime,  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  keep  the  field  and  remain  unconquered,  though  not 
discharged  from  war'." 

Though  apostate  Rome  became  more  and  more  triumphant, 
there  wanted  not  witnesses  who  testified  against  her  grosser  abo- 
minations. In  this  abridgment  I  would  only  mention  particu- 
larly Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  in  Italy.  With  other  Italian 
bishops,  he  resisted  the  decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  for 
the  worship  of  images,  which  the  pope  had  sanctioned.  He 
affirms,  that  "  the  eucharist  is  a  morsel  or  bit  of  bread," —  "  that 
it  is  spiritual  life  or  death  in  the  eater,  as  he  either  hath  faith  or 
hath  not"  —  "  that  the  blood  of  those  who  have  themselves  been 
redeemed,  cannot  blot  out  the  least  sin ;  that  the  expiation  of 
iniquity  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  blood  of  Christ  alone." 
''  Paul  is  not  a  mediator,  he  is  an  ambassador  for  Christ.  The 
Advocate  is  He,  who  being  also  the  Redeemer,  exhibits  to  God 
the  Father  the  human  nature  in  the  unity  of  the  person  of  God 
and  man.  John  intercedes  not,  but  declares  that  this  Mediator 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Paulinus  was  promoted  to  his 
bishopric  in  776. 

As  late  as  824,  the  actual  worshipping  of  images  was  con- 
demned in  a  council  at  Paris.  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
maintained  that ''  we  ought  not  to  worship  any  image  of  God, 
except  that  which  is  God  himself,  his  eternal  Son;  and  that 

*  A.D.  735.  '  On  Rom.  v.  '  On  chap.  vii. 
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th^re  is  no  other  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  except  Jesus 
Christ,  both  Qod  and  man/'  Transnbstantiation  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  Rabanus  and  Scotus  Erigena,  the  two  most  learned 
men  of  the  West  in  this  century.  Bertram,  a  monk  of  Corbie, 
being  asked  whether  the  same  body  which  was  crucified  was 
received  in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful,  answered :  '*  The  difference 
is  as  great  as  between  the  pledge  and  the  thing  for  which  the 
pledge  is  delivered ;  as  great  as  between  the  representation  and 
the  reality*. 

But  the  greatest  advocate  for  the  truth,  in  these  ages, 
against  the  idolatries  and  corruptions  which  Rome  had  es- 
poused, was  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  who  filled  that  see  from 
the  year  817  to  839.  He  stemmed  with  difficulty,  though  with 
success  in  respect  to  his  own  diocese,  the  torrent  of  the  wide- 
spreading  desolation  which  was  fast  overwhelming  the  churches 
of  the  West ;  and  according  to  the  opinions  of  some  authors, 
effectually  barred  the  delusions  of  the  papacy  from  ever  pene- 
trating certain  recesses  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  where  the 
Waldenses  were  afterwards  found. 

The  consummation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was  the 
worship  of  images.  The  Roman  church,  with  respect  to  this 
idolatry,  was  certainly  the  corrupter  of  Europe,  and  for  some 
time  met  with  considerable  resistance ;  but  the  resistance  was 
but  one  of  those  half-measures  which  are  sure  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  corruption  opposed.  Gregory  I.  had 
sanctioned  the  use  of  images  and  pictures  in  churches,  but 
forbade  their  worship ;  the  Caroline  books,  published  by  the 
authority  of  Charlemagne,  and  also  the  Council  of  Frankfort, 
had  imitated  his  example.  This  middle  course,  which,  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  might  have  been  innocent,  and  possibly 
instructive,  was,  in  these  ages,  but  to  supply  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
superstition;  a  fire  which  no  admonitions  could  quench.  The 
ignorant  people  were  actually  guilty  of  worshipping  them. 
*•  When  I  came  to  Turin,"  says  Claudius,  "  I  found  all  the 
churches  full  of  abominations  and  images  ;  and  because  I  began 
to  destroy  what  every  one  adored,  every  one  began  to  open  his 
mouth  against  me.  They  say,  '  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
thing  divine  in  the  image ;  we  only  reverence  it  in  honour  of 
the  person  whom  it  represents.'  I  answer,  if  they  who  have 
quitted  the  worship  of  devils,  honour  the  images  of  the  saints, 
they  have  not  forsaken  idols;   they  have  only  changed   their 

»  Milner. 
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names.  For  whether  yqu  paint  upon  the  walls  the  picture  of 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  or  diat  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  or  Mercury, 
they  are  all  dead,  and  are  therefore  now  neither  gods,  nor 
apostles,  nor  men.  If  you  worship  Peter  or  Paul,  you  may 
have  changed  the  name,  but  the  error  continues  the  same/' 
"  We  have  not  been  commanded  to  adore  the  cross,  but  to  bear 
it,  and  deny  ourselves."  "  It  is  a  great  perversion  of  the  words. 
Thou  art  Peter,  &c.,  to  infer  from  them,  that  eternal  life  is  to 
be  gained  by  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  by  the  intercession  of 
St.  Peter."  "  All  these  things  are  ridiculous,  rather  worthy  of 
lamentation  than  of  grave  discussion ;  but  we  are  obliged  to 
describe  them,  in  opposition  to  fools,  and  to  declaim  against 
those  hearts  of  stone  whom  the  arrows  and  sentences  of  the 
Divine  Word  cannot  pierce."  "  Why  do  you  make  the  souls  of 
multitudes  the  associates  of  devils  by  the  worship  of  idols, 
estranging  them  from  their  Creator,  and  precipitating  them  into 
everlasting  damnation  ?  "  "  Ye  fools  who  run  to  Rome,  to  seek 
there  for  the  intercession  of  the  apostle,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ? 
What  would  Augustin  say  of  you,  whom  we  have  so  often 
quoted?" 

"  Claudius,  in  his  comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians, 
every  where  asserts  the  equality  of  all  the  apostles  with  Peter ; 
and  indeed,  he  always  declares  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only 
proper  head  of  the  church.  He  is  severe  against  the  doctrine  of 
human  merits,  and  of  the  exaltation  of  traditions  to  a  height 
of  credibility  equal  to  that  of  the  Divine  Word.  He  maintains 
that  we  are  saved  by  faith  only ;  holds  the  fallibility  of  the 
church,  and  exposes  the  futiUty  of  praying  for  the  dead." 

It  pleased  God  that  the  bishop  of  Turin  should  bear  his 
testimony  in  circumstances  in  which  he  could  not  be  trampled 
upon  by  his  enemies ;  but  still,  in  his  high  station,  his  con- 
fession was  marked  by  the  garb  of  sackcloth.  "  In  defending 
this  truth,"  he  says,  "  I  am  become  a  reproach  to  my  neigh- 
bours ;  those  who  see  me,  scoff  at  me,  and  point  at  me  to  one 
another.  But  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  Qod  of  all  consolation, 
has  comforted  me  in  my  tribulations,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
comfort  others  who  are  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  affliction. 
I  rely  on  the  protection  of  Him  who  has  armed  me  with  the 
Mitnour  of  righteousness  and  of  faith,  the  tried  shield  of  my 
eternal  salvation."  Mr.  Milner  calls  Claudius  '*  the  first  Pro- 
testant reformer."  He  remarks,  that  "  the  labours  of  the 
bishop  of  Turin  were  not  in  vain.  In  his  own  diocese,  at  least, 
he  checked  the  growing  evil ;  and  Romish  writers  have  owned 
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that  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  which  belonged  to  his  bishopric, 
preserved  his  opinions  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ; " 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  churches  of  the  Waldenses  were 
either  derived,  or  at  least  received  much  increase  and  confir- 
mation from  his  labours.  Claudius  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  disciples  of  Augustin ;  but  the  above-mentioned  historian 
observes,  ''  as  superstition,  idolatry,  and  ignorance  increased, 
the  truly  evangelical  views  of  Augustin  were  more  and  more 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  the  case  of  Gotteschalcus  shewed, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  professing  world,  it  was  no  longer 
permitted  to  a  divine,  to  promulgate  the  sentiments  of  the  bishop 
of  Hippo  with  impunity." 

''  Gotteschalcus  was  a  monk  of  Germany.  About  the  year 
846,  he  left  his  monastery,  and  went  into  Dalmatia  and  Panno- 
nia,  where  he  spread  the  doctrines  of  Augustin,  under  pretence, 
as  was  said  by  his  enemies,  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
infidels.  On  his  return,  he  remained  some  time  in  Lombardy, 
where  he  held  a  conference  with  the  bishop  of  Vienne  con- 
cerning predestination.  His  zeal  gave  ofience  to  the  bishop, 
who  prevailed  on  Rabanus,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  under- 
take the  confutation  of  the  novel  heresy,  as  it  was  now  decreed. '' 
Gotteschalcus  was  condemned,  and  transmitted  to  his  metro- 
politan, Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  *'  as  a  vagabond.'' 
"  By  this  prelate  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  degraded  from 
the  priesthood,  and  ordered  to  be  beaten  with  rods  and  im- 
prisoned.''—  "The  injured  pastor  maintaiiied,  with  his  last 
breath,  the  doctrine  for  which  he  sufiered,  died  in  prison  in  the 
year  870,  and,  by  order  of  Hincmar,  was  denied  Christian  burial. 
All  the  Roman  catholic  prelates,  however,  did  not  as  yet  agree 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  opinions  for  which  Gotteschalcus 
sufiered.  Remigius,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  distinguished  himself 
on  this  occasion,  and  a  council  was  held  at  Valence,  in  Dauphiny, 
in  the  year  855,  where  both  Gotteschalcus  and  his  doctrine 
were  vindicated  and  defended.  Two  subsequent  councils  con- 
firmed the  decrees  of  this  council.  The  churches  of  Lyons, 
Vienne,  and  Aries,  formerly  renowned  for  piety,  vigorously 
supported  his  sentiments ;  and  it  was  apparent  that  all  relish  for 
the  doctrines  of  grace  was  not  lost  in  the  church." 

In  the  tenth  century,  both  religious  and  secular  knowledge 
touched  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  Baronius,  the  partial 
annalist  of  the  Roman  church,  confesses  that  "  this  was  an 
iron  age,  barren  of  ail  goodness ;  a  leaden  age,  abounding  in 
all  wickedness ;  and  a  dark  age,  remarkable  above  all  others  fi 
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the  scarcity  of  writers  and  men  of  learning.''  The  vices  and 
crimes  of  the  popes  of  this  century  were  most  notorious ;  and 
but  for  the  blinded  ignorance  of  the  age,  were  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  have  destroyed  the  delusion  of  the  sacred  character 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  language  of  Amulph,  bishop  of  Or- 
leans, in  a  coimcil  held  at  Rheims,  of  which  he  was  president, 
is  remarkable.  '*  O  deplorable  Rome,  who  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers  producedst  so  many  burning  and  shining  lights,  thou 
hast  brought  forth,  in  our  times,  only  dismal  darkness,  worthy 
of  the  detestation  of  posterity !  What  shall  we  do,  or  what 
counsel  shall  we  take  ?  The  Gospel  tells  of  a  barren  fig-tree, 
and  of  the  Divine  patience  exercised  towards  it.  Let  us  bear 
with  our  primates  as  long  as  we  can ;  and  in  the  meantime 
seek  for  spiritual  food  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Certainly  there 
are  some  in  this  holy  assembly,  who  can  testify,  that  in  Belgium 
and  Germany,  both  which  are  near  us,  there  may  be  found  real 
pastors  and  eminent  men  in  religion.  Far  better  would  it  be,  if 
the  animosities  of  kings  did  not  prevent  that  we  should  seek,  in 
those  parts,  for  the  judgment  of  bishops,  than  in  that  venal 
city,  which  weighs  all  decrees  by  the  quantity  of  money." — 
**  What  think  you,  reverend  fathers,  of  this  man  the  pope, 
placed  on  a  lofty  throne,  shining  in  purple  and  gold? — Whom 
do  you  account  him  ?  If  destitute  of  love,  and  puffed  up  with 
the  pride  of  knowledge  only,  he  is  Antichrist  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  God." 

But  barren  as  this  century  was  of  writers,  it  wanted  not 
altogether  those  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  as 
Giselbert,  and  particularly  the  monk  Radulph. — "  Since  all," 
he  writes,  "  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  and  bom  under 
the  yoke  of  diabolical  slavery,  there  is  no  ground  to  expect  that 
any  persons,  except  those  whom  celestial  clemency  delivers, 
should  of  themselves  choose  to  come  out  of  the  general  mass 
of  depravity  ;  for  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy." 

In  the  eleventh  century,  learning  revived  a  little  among  the 
clergy  and  monks  ^  This  learning  consisted  chiefly  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic ;  but  the  sacred  writings  were  not  altogether 
neglected.  In  this  century,  the  famous  Berengarius  of  Tours 
wrote  against  the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence.  There  are 
no  existing  evidences  of  his  real  piety;  but  some  of  the  old 
historians  charge  him  with  corrupting  almost  all  the  French^ 

'  Mosbeim. 
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Italians,  and  English,  with  his  depravities.  *  Laborious  nods-' 
sionaries  still  laboured  among  the  pagans  in  the  North  of 
Europe.  That  on  some  occasions,  in  this  and  the  preceding 
centuries,  the  stream  rose  higher  than  its  fountain-head,  and  the 
messengers  of  Rome  cleared  themselves  from  her  abominations, 
it  is  easier  for  charity  to  hope  and  believe,  than  to  rejoice  in  the 
truth  of  it ;  but  Christianity,  even  in  its  most  adulterated  form, 
was,  at  least,  a  temporal  blessing,  to  the  rude  nations  of  the 
North.  "  Look,"  says  Adam  of  Bremen  S  "  at  the  very  fero- 
cious nation  of  the  Danes — for  a  long  time  they  have  been 
accustomed,  in  the  praise  of  God,  to  resound  Alleluia !  Look  at 
that  piratical  people.  They  are  now  content  with  the  fruits  of 
their  own  country  !  Look  at  that  horrid  region,  formerly  alto- 
gether inaccessible  on  account  of  idolatry;  they  now  eagerly 
admit  the  preachers  of  the  word* !"  The  evangelising  of  the 
North  was  certainly  one  cause  of  its  rude  inhabitants  ceasing 
to  disturb  the  nations  of  the  South,  which  tended  much  to  the 
improvement  of  society.  English  missionaries  had  had  a  great 
share  in  this  important  work,  in  the  preceding  centuries. 

Alphage,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  exerted  himself 
to  convert  the  Danes  who  had  settled  in  England,  and  he  cer- 
tainly met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  martyr^.  Nor  could  the  spiritual  culture 
of  the  poor  of  England  have  been  altogether  neglected,  as 
Mr.  Milner  argues,  when  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  Elfric,  had,  in  a  coimcil  in  which  he  presided, 
published  a  canon ^,  that  every  parish-priest  should  on  Sundays 
and  other  holidays  explain  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 
the  Qospel  for  the  day,  before  the  people,  in  the  English 
tongue. 

The  bishops  introduced  into  the  English  sees  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  are  clearly  marked  in  history,  as  having  been 
far  superior  in  intelligence  and  personal  character  to  the  Saxon 
prelates  whom  they  succeeded;  but  they  riveted  faster  the 
chains  of  slavery  to  Rome^.     Lanfranc,  whom  the  Conqueror 

'  A.D.  1080.  '  Gibbon,  toI.  v.  c.  55.  note. 
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*  Mr.  Turner  has  ventured  an  opinion,  "  that  if  the  Norman  Conquest  had 
not  occurred,  religion  would  have  expired  in  England,  or  have  simk  to  that  com- 
bination of  ceremonies  and  sensuality,  which  the  Paganism  of  antiquity  had  dis- 
played in  its  declining  state.''  **  Noblemen  were  hearing  divine  service  in  their 
bedchambers  instead  of  the  churches,  and  practising  their  vices  while  the*" 
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appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  confirmed  the  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation,  and  his  successor  Anselm  was  not  less  de- 
voted to  the  pope.  In  his  contest  with  the  crown,  he  has  met 
with  an  able  defender  in  Mr.  Lingard ;  and  Protestants  as  well 
fis  Papists  sometimes  have  need  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
prejudice.  Mr.  Milner  observes,  and  has  proved  the  truth  of 
liis  observation  by  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  archbishop, 
that  "  amidst  the  gloom  of  superstition  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  was  yet  enabled  to  describe  and  vindicate  every  fun- 
damental of  evangelical  doctrine.  Though  a  papist,  he  appeals  to 
Scripture  ^  he  expounds  them  by  opening  the  plain,  grammatical 
sense  of  St.  Paul."  "  Remove  the  rubbish  of  superstition  and 
view  the  inward  man,  and  you  see  in  Anselm  all  that  is  vital 
and  essential  in  godliness." 

How  his  eyes  could  yet  be  blinded  to  the  real  character  of 
the  papacy,  must  be  left  to  him  who  has  opened  ours ;  but,  as 
a  bishop  and  pastor,  he  certainly  taught  his  people  something 
better  dian  popery.  **  A  direction  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick 
was  composed  by  Anselm ;  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows. 
Two  previous  questions  were  to  be  asked  by  the  minister ;  the 
first  was.  Dost  thou  believe  that  thou  deservest  damnation  ? 
The  second.  Dost  thou  intend  to  lead  a  new  life  ?  "  **  He  was 
then  to  be  asked.  Dost  thou  believe  that  thou  canst  not  be 
saved,  but  by  the  death  of  Christ  ?  "  *'  The  minister  proceeds 
to  address  him,  '  See  then,  while  life  remains  in  thee,  that  thou 
repose  thy  confidence  only  in  the  death  of  Christ ;  trust  in 
nothing  else  ;  commit  thyself  wholly  to  his  death  ;  cover  thyself 
wholly  with  this  alone ;  mix  thyself  wholly  with  his  death ; 
involve  thyself  wholly  in  his  death.  And  if  the  Lord  will  judge 
thee,  say.  Lord,  I  cast  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
between  myself  and  thy  judgment ;  otherwise  I  will  not  engage 
in  judgment  with  thee.  And  if  he  shall  say  to  thee  that  thou 
art  a  sinner,  say,  I  place  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
between  me  and  my  sins.  And  if  he  shall  say  to  thee  thou 
deservest  damnation,  say.  Lord,  I  cast  the  death  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  between  me  and  my  evil  deserts,  and  I  offer  his 
merits  for  that  merit  which  I  ought  to  have  had  and  had  not : 
if  he  shall  say  that  he  is  angry  with  thee,  say.  Lord,  I  cast  the 

caidess  clergy  were  looking  on,  and  verbally  praying  in  a  language  which  they 
neither  understood  nor  could  pronounce ;  and  general  habits  of  dissoluteness  and 
inebriety  pervaded  the  country.** — Uistory  ofE/ngtandy  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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death  of  the  LordJesus  Christ  between  ine  and  thy  displeasure. 
AH  pronounced  this  prelate  exemplarily  holy,  according  tb  the 
'^  straitest  sect"  of  their  religion  ;  but  hear  his  own  meditation. 
"  I  have  asked  many  good  things,  my  Creator,  though  I  have 
deserved  many  evils.  Not  only  I  have  no  claim  on  thee  fbr 
these  good  things,  but  I  have  merited  exquisite  punish-* 
ments.  But  the  case  of  publicans,  harlots,  and  robbers,  in  a 
moment  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  the  enemy,  and  received 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Shepherd,  animates  my  soul  with  a  cheering 
hope." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  a  bishop  of 
Florence  teaching  publicly  that  Antichrist  was  bom  and  come 
into  the  world.  This  gave  great  offence,  and  Pope  Pascal  II. 
held  a  council  at  Florence^,  reprimanded  the  bishop,  and  en- 
joined him  silence  on  that  subject. 

^ut  the  life  and  writings  of  Bernard,  called  the  Last  of  the 
Fathers,  redeems  the  Roman  community  in  this  age  from  the 
character  of  entire  desolation.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Bernard  was  alone  in  his  generation  ;  there  were  probably 
many  more,  like  him,  taught  of  God  in  secret,  to  whom,  not-* 
withstanding,  it  was  not  given  to  know  the  nature  of  the  abo- 
mination which  held  them  in  subjection.  And  this  exposes  to 
view  what  the  word  of  prophecy  had  described,  that  in  the 
temple  where  the  man  of  sin  did  sit,  and  shew  himself  as  God, 
there  was  a  measured  space,  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  the 
Gentiles^,  which  contained  the  altar,  and  them  that  worshipped 
therein.  *  Bernard  was  admired  in  his  age  as  a  perfect  model  of 
all  that  a  Roman  catholic  and  a  monk  should  be ;  he  gained 
such  an  influence  over  his  contemporaries,  that  princes  and 
pontiffs  consulted  him  as  an  oracle.  His  character  was  formed 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  not  to  stem  the  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption, but  to  go  with  it,  and  diffuse  a  small  portion  of  healing 
in  its  waters,  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  caused  many,  who 
else  would  have  drunk  of  them  to  their  destruction,  to  live. 
Many  parts  of  his  works  may  still  be  read  with  profit  by  mem- 
bers of  the  purest  churches ;  for,  as  Mr.  Milner  observes,  "  there 
was  not  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  did  not 
embrace  with  zeal,  defend  by  argument,  and  adorn  by  life." 
That  he  saw  not  '  the  deceivableness  of  iniquity,'  when  he 
advbcated  the  cause  of  superstition  and  the  errors  of  popery,  is 
certainly  a  deplorable  inconsistency  ;  but  surely  we  are  defective 

»  A.D.1105.  »  R€T,x\. 
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ih  charity,  if  in  Bernard  we  attribute  it  to  his  *'  not  receiving 
the  love  of  the  truth/'  to  his  "  having  pleasure  in  unrigh- 
teousness." Yet,  as  few  think  it  worth  their  time  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  his  writings,  we  shall  give  the  opinions  formed 
of  this  father.  "  Papists  represent  him  as  an  angel,  and  Pro- 
testants as  a  narrow  bigot  or  furious  zealot.  Those  who  know 
nothing  more  of  him  than  what  they  have  learned  from  the 
prejudice  of  opposite  extremes,  are  tempted  to  think  him  an 
object  worthy  of  contempt,  if  not  of  detestation ; "  but  those 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  character  of  Bernard  from 
his  own  works,  will  contemplate  a  dispensation  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God,  and  learn  how  he  could  quicken  and  nourish  the 
soul  of  a  bigoted  Papist  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  mani- 
festations of  saving  mercy,  with  which  few  in  the  most 
enlightened  ages  have  been  favoured.  Nor  can  any  other 
cause  be  assigned  that  he,  who  is  celebrated  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries,  might  not  have 
been  the  founder  of  as  many  Protestant  churches,  than  that, 
in  the  wonderful  mystery  of  Divine  Providence,  the  time 
was  not  yet  come,  when  God  would  deliver  his  people  out 
of  captivity. 

One  great  benefit  to  the  church  arose  from  his  public  mi- 
nistry.    In  his  contest  with  the  notorious  Abelard,  he  "  nipped 
Socinianism  in  the  budS"  which  might  else  have  torn  up  the 
very  foundations  of  the  church,  already  fallen  in   ruins.     His 
preaching  up  of  the  Crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  we  must  refer  to  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  times  ;  and  if 
among  the  Cathari  there  was  indeed  a  people  of  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  to  whose  death  he  was  consenting,  we  know  that 
the  blood  of  Him,  whom  he  in  ignorance  persecuted,  could  wash 
out  this  stain  also.    It  is  evident  that  he  regarded  these  sec- 
taries, whose  history  we  are  afterwards  to  consider,  not  as  main- 
taining the  truth,  which  he  knew  and  had  tasted,  against  the 
peculiarities  of  the    reigning    superstition ;    but   as   heretics, 
holding  fundamental  errors  concerning  the  person  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  weight  of 
historic  evidence,  that  such  was  the  fact.     How  a  real  Christian 
could  approve  of  the  laws  of  the  age,  which  subjected  deluded 
heretics,  even  of  the  worst  description,  to  penalties  so  severe, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  not  ask ;  for  he  must  know  that  it 
was  comparatively  but  very  lately  that  either  Papists  or  Protest- 

*  Milner. 
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ants  could  be  made  to  perceive  that  Grod  required  not  the 
punishment  of  error  at  their  hands ;  and  that  it  was  as  impolitic 
as  it  was  unjust  and  unmerciful. 

Bernard  died  about  the  age  of  sixty-three^,  chastened  under 
the  hand  of  God  by  a  most  severe  illness.  Certainly,  if  we 
believe  his  own  words,  he  did  not  trust  to  superstitious  vanities. 
'*  As  far  as  in  him  lies,"  he  writes,  "  he  who  attributes  the 
glory  of  redemption,  not  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  to  our  pro- 
ficiency in  holy  conversation,  renders  void  and  of  none  effect 
the  mystery  of  the  Divine  dispensation ;  but  God  forbid  that 
I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whom  is  our  salvation,  life,  and  resurrection."- — "  I  consider 
three  things  in  which  my  hope  consists ;  the  love  of  adoption, 
the  truth  of  the  promise,  and  the  power  of  performance.  Let 
my  foolish  heart  murmur  as  much  as  it  pleaseth,  and  say.  Who 
art  thou,  and  how  great  is  that  glory,  or  by  what  merits  dost 
thou  expect  to  obtain  it?  I  will  confidently  answer,  I  know 
whom  I  have  beUeved,  and  I  am  certain,  that  he  hath  adopted 
me  in  love ;  that  he  is  true  to  his  promise ;  that  he  is  powerful 
to  fulfil  it  J  for  he  can  do  what  he  pleaseth.  This  is  the  three- 
fold cord  which  is  not  easily  broken,  which  being  let  down  to  us 
firom  our  heavenly  country  to  earth,  I  pray  that  we  may  firmly 
hold,  and  may  He  himself  lift  us  up,  and  draw  us  completely  to 
the  glory  of  God,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  "  Happy  is  he  alone, 
to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  sin.  To  have  Him  propitious  to 
me,  against  whom  alone  I  have  sinned,  suffices  for  my  righteous- 
ness. Not  to  impute  my  sins,  is,  as  it  were,  to  blot  out  their 
existence.  If  my  iniquity  is  great,  thy  grace  is  much  greater. 
When  my  soul  is  troubled  at  the  view  of  her  sinfulness,  I  look  at 
thy  mercy  and  am  refireshed'." 

The  reputation  of  Bernard,  and  his  great  connexions,  per- 
mitted him  to  inveigh  with  impunity  against  the  luxury  and  the 
sensuality  of  the  clergy,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  reprover. 
But  it  fared  ill  with  another  eminent  ecclesiastic  in  this  age,  for 
pursuing  the  same  course ;  Meginher,  archbishop  of  Treves,  who, 
on  accoimt  of  the  resentment  which  by  this  means  he  provoked, 
died  in  prison '.  Amulph,  a  presbyter,  fell  a  martyr  at  Rome, 
for  the  same  faithful  testimony.  Henricus,  bishop  of  Mentz, 
may  be  added  to  the  number  of  faithful  witnesses  against  the 
world,  that  its  deeds  were  evil.  By  the  unjust  accusation  of  his 
clergy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  by  two  cardinals  at 

•  A.D.  1153.  '  Milner.  »  A.D.  1130. 
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Worms.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  ifl  were  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  it 
would  be  in  vain.  1  appeal,  therefore,  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  just 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  who  neither  accepts  persons,  nor 
receives  bribes,  as  you  do." 

Anselm,  bishop  of  Havelburg,  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  this  century,  *'  saw  and  censured  the  pharisaism  of  the  monkish 
institutions.  He  declared  that  there  were  many  in  his  time, 
successively  rising  up^,  who  disapproved  of  the  vanity  and 
novelty  of  monastic  orders." 

This  clearly  marks  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
for  the  truth,  who  were  better  instructed  concerning  the  whole 
mystery  of  iniquity,  and  enabled  to  discern  the  true  character  of 
the  reigning  church ;  and  so  far  to  cast  off  that  superstitious 
veneration  for  a  name  which  had  enslaved  their  predecessors, 
that  they  venture  to  renounce  her  communion,  or  to  deliver  such 
a  testimony  against  her  abominations,  that  she  expels  them  from 
her  synagogue,  and  severs  them  from  her  stock,  as  branches  to 
be  burnt. 

From  about  this  epocha  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  find  very  few  indeed  absolutely  devoted  to  the 
papacy,  like  Anselm  and  Bernard,  who  give  decisive  evidence 
that  they  were  in  secret  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  fact,  the 
papacy  was  now  becoming  more  shameless  in  her  abominations ; 
and  in  the  pride  of  her  sway,  manifested,  too  clearly  to  be  mis- 
understood, the  nature  of  her  origin,  and  her  real  antichristian 
character.  The  thirteenth  century,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  told  us, 
was  the  "  noon-day  of  papal  dominion,"  and  her  noon  was  the 
midnight  of  true  religion.  "  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  faithful 
were  minished  from  among  t1ie  children  of  men,  and  not  one 
godly  man  was  left."  Mr.  Milner  has  observed  of  the  Roman 
community,  that  it  produced,  during  this  century,  no  single 
person  who  could  have  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  But  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  following  chapter,  if  God  was  about  to  cut  off  Babylon 
without  a  seed  or  remnant,  and  leave  her  name  for  a  curse  to  his 
chosen,  he  had  still  "  a  people"  in  reserve,  though  "  called  by 
another  name,"  whom  he  would  raise  up  to  produce  faithful 
witnesses  to  his  truth. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  treating  of  the  rise  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  distin- 
'guished  the  papal  schools  about  this  period,  and  supplied  new 

'  Cent.  Mag^.,  cent.  xii.  761. — Milnf.r. 
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instruments  for  her  subtle  wisdom,  **  to  tdc^  th^  wise  in  th^ir 
own  craftiness ;"  at  the  same  time,  the  begging  and  preaching 
friars  were  admirable  instruments  "  to  crouch  and  lie  down,  and 
draw  the  poor  into  the  net."     But  with  the  philoso{^y  of  the 
schools,  a  worse  poison  was  now  introduced,  and  scattered  far 
and  wide  by  the  new  missionaries,  whiph  reduced  to  a  still, 
lower  ebb  the  little  life  that  was  left  in  the  body  of  the  Roman 
church.    The  doctrines  of  grace,  as  maintained  by  Augustin  in- 
the  fifth  century,  had  all  along  been  a  medicine  of  health  to 
some  ;  and  little  real  religion  can  be  found  in  the  Roman  churches,' 
but  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  these  doctrines,  which, 
though  but  little  felt  and  regarded,  were  till  about  this  time,  still, 
esteemed  among  many  of  the  R(Mnan  Catholics,  as  of  authority, 
and  as  orthodox. 

But  now  the  Pelagian  doctrines  were  the  fashionable  divinity. 
•'  Grace  of  congruity,"  Dr.  Mosheim  observes,  **  was  in  high 
repute ;  in  other  words,  justification  by  men's  own  works  was 
insisted  on ;  and  while  some  decent  show  of  respect  was  shewn 
in  words  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  real  meritorious  objects  on 
which  men  were  taught  to  place  their  hope,  were  some  perform- 
ances by  which  they  might,  in  a  lower  sense,  deserve  grace,  and 
purchase  the  application  of  it  to  themselves.  Thus,  a  religion 
prevailed,  which  accommodated  all  sorts  ,of  sinners.  Those  of  a 
more  decent  cast  were  taught  to  expect  the  Divine  favour  by 
their  own  works,  which  deserved  grace  of  congruity ;  and  the 
most  scandalous  transgressors,  by  the  doctrine  of  commutation  of 
offences,  might  still  obtain  forgiveness ;  the  exercise  of  munifi- 
cence towards  the  hierarchy  was  sure  to  cover  all  crimes;  the 
humble  and  contrite  alone,  who  felt  what  sin  is,  and  sighed  for  a 
remedy,  found  no  relief  to  consciences  which  could  not  admit 
the  delusive  refreshments  provided  by  the  papacy." 

But  the  God  of  all  grace  will  never  excite  a  spiritual  tiiirst 
for  the  waters  of  life,  which  he  will  not  quench ;  if  the  priest's 
lips  no  longer  retain  knowledge,  they  are  supplied  from  another 
source.  A  few  names,  indeed,  there  are,  and  but  a  few,  that 
from  this  era  are  to  be  found  among  the  Catholics  of  Rome, 
claiming  to  be  recorded  in  this  part  of  our  history.  There  ap- 
pears one  monarch  of  excellent  character  far  above  his  contem- 
poraries, Louis  IX.  of  France,  of  whom  good  may  be  hoped' ; 
and  one  sovereign  pontiff,  Celestine  V.,  who,  because  he  found 

»  Di«d  A.D.  1270. 
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it  impo(9sible  to  refoTm,  abdicated  the  papacy,  and  through  the 
jealousy  of  his  successor,  died  in  prison  ^ 

Orosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincohi,  may  be  mentioned,  who  cer- 
tainly retained  some  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  after  combating- 
with  an  intrepid  spirit,  during  his  life,  against  the  grosser  abuser 
of  the  papacy,  seemed,  when  near  his  death,  almost  to  have  dis- 
covered its  true  character.  In  allusion  to  the  pope,  he  says: 
'*  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  souls ;  ought  not  he,  then, 
who  takes  pains  to  ruin  souls,  to  be  denominated  Antichristi'* 
'*  Many  popes  have  afflicted  the  church ;  this  Innocent  has 
enslaved  it  more  than  they  all."  "The  church  can  never  be 
delivered  from  this  Egyptian  bondage,  but  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword.''  And  while  he  was  scarcely  able  to  speak  for  sighs  and 
tears,  his  breath  failed  him^. 

But  more  especially  may  be  mentioned  Bradwardine,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  fourteenth  century',  who,  not  many 
weeks  after  his  consecration,  was  taken  away  fh)m  the  evils  which 
he  deplored.  He  haid  been  the  confessor  of  Edward  III.,  and 
was  in  high  esteem  with  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
French  wars.  "  He  often  preached  before  the  army,"  and 
"  made  it  his  business  to  calm  and  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  his 
master's  temper,  when  he  saw  him  either  immoderately  fired 
with  warlike  rage,  or  improperly  flushed  with  the  advantages  of 
victory.  He  also  often  addressed  the  army ;  and  with  so  much 
meekness  and  persuasive  discretion,  as  to  restrain  them  from 
those  insolent  excesses  which  are  too  frequently  the  attendants 
of  military  success*."  His  great  work  was,  "  The  Cause  of  God 
against  Pelagius ;"  '*  an  admirable  performance,"  says  Mr.  Mil- 
ner,  "  whether  one  considers  the  force  of  his  genius,  the  solidity 
of  his  reasoning  powers,  or  the  energy  of  his  devotion,  in 
reviewing  it,  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the 
Spirit  of  Grod  ha;d  not  forsaken  the  church  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  had  raised  up  a  defender  of  Divine 
truth,  who  might  have  done  honour  to  the  brightest.  Abstracted 
finom  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  Bradwardine  gave 
himself  up  lo  the  investigation  of  real  Gospel  truth." 

The  following  extract  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.     "  As  I  was  somewhat  . 
encouraged  by  the  countenance  of  those  who  love  the  cause  of  ' 
God,  so  I  own  I  am  discouraged  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 

»  A.D.  1296.     '  A.D.  1253.     »  A.D.  1340.      ♦  Sir  Ilenn'  Savile,  in  Milner. 
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embrace  the  cause  b(  Pelagius,  who  aie^  alas !  far  more  mimerousi 
For  behold,  I  speak  it  with  real  grief  of  heart,  as  formerly  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets,  with  the  addition  of  numbers  of  the 
populace  without  end,  were  united  against  one  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  80,  at  this  day,  how  many,  O  Lord,  contend  for  free-will 
against  thy  gratuitous  grace,  and  against  St.  Paul,  the  spiritual 
champion  of  grace  !  How  many,  indeed,  in  our  times,  despise 
thy  Baying  grace  ;  and  maintain  that  free-will  suflSces  for  salva- 
tion !  or  if  they  use  the  term  grace,  how  do  they  boast  that  they 
deserve  it  by  the  strength  of  free-will ;  so  that  grace  in  their 
eyes  appears  to  be  sold  at  a  price,  and  not  freely  conferred  from 
above  !  How  many,  presuming  on  the  power  of  their  own  free- 
will, refuse  thy  influence  in  their  operations,  saying,  with  the 
ungodly.  Depart  from  us  !  How  many,  extolling  the  liberty  of 
their  own  will,  refuse  thy  service ;  or  if  with  their  lips  they  own 
that  thou  co-operatest  with  them,  how  do  they,  like  the  proud 
disobedient  angels  of  old,  who  hated  thee,  refuse  that  thou 
shouldest  reign  over  them  !  Nay,  prouder  than  Satan,  and  not 
content  to  esteem  themselves  thy  equals,  they  most  arrogantly 
boast  that  they  reign  above  thee,  the  King  of  kings !  For  they 
fear  not  to  maintain  that  their  own  will  in  common  actions  goes 
before  as  mistress,  that  thine  follows  as  a  handmaid ;  that  they 
go  before  as  lords,  that  thou  followest  as  a  servant ;  that  they  as 
kings  conunand,  and  that  thou  as  a  subject  obeyest !  How  many 
support  Pelagianism  with  clamour,  raillery,  and  derision !  Almost 
the  whole  world  is  gone  after  Pelagius  into  error.  Arise,  O  Lord, 
judge  thine  own  cause,"  8cc. 

He  largely  refutes  the  error,  more  famous  than  any  other  in 
his  day,  that  men  by  their  works  deserve  grace  of  congruity. 
*'  By  this  it  is,"  says  he,  "  that  men  rush  headlong  into  Pela- 
gianism :  not  content  with  gratuitous  grace,  men  would  have 
grace  to  be  sold  by  God,  though  at  a  very  cheap  rate." 

*'  Why  do  we  fear  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  predestina- 
tion of  saints  and  of  the  genuine  grace  of  God  ?  Is  there  any 
cause  to  dread  lest  man  should  be  induced  to  despair  of  his  con- 
dition, when  his  hope  is  demonstrated  to  be  founded  on  God 
alone  ?  Is  there  not  much  stronger  reason  for  him  to  despair,  if, 
in  pride  and  unbelief,  he  founds  his  hope  of  salvation  on 
himself?" 

Bradwardine  was  indeed  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place ;  and 
we  behold,  through  the  light  afforded  for  a  moment,  the  imagery 
of  papal  darkness,  which  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  enlighten. 
But  though  his  lamp  was  so  soon  extinguished,  it  pleased  God 
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to  light  it  again  in  a  more  hnmble  station,  and  by  his  own  power 
to  make-  it  more  pennanent  in  England,  by  the  ministry  of 
Wickliflr»  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter. 

iBfitdown  to  the  Reformation  itself,  there  wanted  not  some 
in  the  Roman  communion,  who,  unconnected  with  the  Re- 
formers,  knew  and  published  the  truth.  Thomas  Rhedon,  a 
Frenchman,  and  CanueUte  friar,  was  burnt  at  Rome  ^,  for  his 
zealous  preaching  against  her  abominations.  Savanarola,  an 
Italian  monk,  with  two  friars,  Dominic  and  Silvester,  were  accused, 
in  explicit  terms,  of  having  preached  the  doctrine  "  of  free  justi- 
fication through  faith  in  Christ."  Persevering  in  what  was 
called  an  obstinate  heresy,  they  were  degraded,  and  delivered  to 
the  secular  power  at  Florence,  and  burnt  to  death*. 

Thomas  k  Kempis,  Vincent  Ferrer,  John  de  Wesalia,  who 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  penance,  especially  John  Wesse- 
lus,  of  Groningen,  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Milner's  larger  history. 
The  last,  who  died  in  1489,  he  says,  has  been  justly  called  the 
forerunner  of  Luther.  That  great  reformer  was  so  astonished 
when  he  first  met  with  some  pieces  of  the  composition  of 
Wesselus,  that  in  the  Leipsic  edition  of  1522,  he  wrote  a  preface 
to  the  work,  in  which  he  says,  "  By  the  wonderful  providence  of 
God,  I  have  been  compelled  to  become  a  public  man,  and  to  fight 
battles  with  these  monsters  of  indulgences  and  papal  decrees. 
All  alon^  I  supposed  myself  to  stand  alone  ;"  —  "  but,  behold  ! 
I  am  tola  that,  even  in  these  days,  there  is  a  secret  remnant  of 
the  people  of  God.  Nay,  I  am  not  only  told  so,  but  I  rejoice  to 
see  a  proof  of  it ;  here  is  a  new  publication  of  Wesselus  of  Gro- 
ningen, a  man  of  an  admirable  genius,  and  of  an  unconunonly 
enlarged  mind.  It  is  very  plain  that  he  was  taught  of  God,  as 
Isaiah  prophesied  that  Christians  should  be ;  and  as  in  my  own 
case,  BO  with  him,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  received  his 
doctrines  from  men.  If  I  had  read  his  works  before,  my  enemies 
might  have  supposed,  that  I  had  learned  every  thing  from 
Wesselus ;  such  a  perfect  coincidence  there  is  in  our  opinions. 
As  to  myself,  I  not  only  derive  pleasure,  but  strength  and  connige 
from  this  publication.  It  is  now  impossible  for  me  to  doubt 
whether  I  am  right  in  the  points  which  I  have  inculcated,  when 
I  see  so  entire  an  agreement  in  sentiment,  and  almost  the  same 
words  used  by  this  eminent  person,  who  lived  in  a  different  age, 
in  a  "distant  country,  and  in  circumstances  very  unlike  my  own. 
I  am  surprised  that  this  excellent  Christian  writer  should  be  so 

•  A.D.  1436.  '  A.D.  1499. 
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little  known.  The  reason  may, be,  either  thai  he  lived  without 
blood  and  ooht;enLtion  (for  this  is  the  only  thing  in  which  he 
differs  from  me) ;  or  perhaps  the  Jews  of  our  titnes  have  sup- 
pressed his  writings  as  heretical/' 

SECT.  II. 

THE  REFORMERS  FROM  POPERY  WHO  APPEARED  PREVIOUSLY 
TO  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. —  THE  WALDENSES — THE 
WICKLIFFITES THE  HUSSITES. 

After  tracing  the  evidences  which  history  affords  of  the 
existence  of  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  during 
this  long  period  of  a  thousand  years,  in  the  midst  of  the  apos- 
tate church  itself,  our  attention  is  next  demanded  for  those,  indi- 
viduals or  classes  of  men,  whom  the  catholics  of  Rome  called 
heretics  ;  but  who  may  appear  to  us,  perhaps,  to  have  worshipped 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  uncontaminated  with  the  abominable 
'idolatries' of  Rome,  and  to  have  borne  a  more  clear  and  decided 
itei^tiinony  against  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  now  triumphant  in  the 
visible  church. 

If  we  admit  that  many,  far  more  than  history  knows  any 
thing  about,  were  the  objects  of  Divine  pity  and  compassion,  — 
,and,  in  the  midst  of  Catholic  conformity,  were  rebuked  and 
•purified  by  the  chastening  hand  of  God,  —  they,  as  individuals, 
were  saved  as  brands  plucked  from  the  burning,  suffering  the 
loss  of  all  their  labours ;  for  the  effect  of  their  labours  —  as  many 
as  were  completely  subservient  to  Rome  —  was  but  to  erect 
wood,  and  hay,  and  stubble,  upon  the  foundation  which,  by  the 
miracle  of  Divine  grace,  they  held.  As  public  characters,  they 
cannot,  in  general,  be  reckoned  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel ;  nay, 
some  of  them,  in  their  ignorance,  aided  ia  the  erecting  of  that 
abomination  which  made  the  church  desolate.  For  the  faithful 
witnesses  of  the  truth,  who  bore  a  public  testimony  profitable  to 
its  cause,  and  rescued  souls  from  the  captivity  of  these  damnable 
delusions,  we  are  compelled  to  look  to  those  despised  and  perse- 
cuted classes  of  men,  whose  names  were  cast  out  as  evil,  and 
whom  the  world  could  not  love,  because  their  spirit  was  stirred 
up  within  them,  to  testify  of  it  that  its  deeds  were  evil. 

In  pursuing  our  researches  among  those  sectaries,  a  very  great 
difficulty  occurs,  which  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  and  appreciate.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  t\ie^  ^^^^^^^ 
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in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  but  from  their  bigoted  and  per- 
secuting enemies.  Is  it  therefore  at  all  probable,  liiat  we  should 
know-  the  truth  concerning  them  ? 

There  always  existed,  we  know,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
church,  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  a  variety  of  sects  and 
heretics,  some  of  whom  had  "  brought  in  damnable  doctrines, 
even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them."  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal were  the  Gnostic  sects,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  the 
.Arians.  These  sects  had  never  become  altogether  extinct.  But, 
in  comparison  of  these,  the  Catholic  church,  in  the  lowest  period 
of  her  desolation,  was  to  be  considered  as  Christ's  kingdom 
assailed  by  his  adversaries.  She  was  still  die  holy  city,  although 
"  given  to  the  Gentiles  to  be  trodden  under  foot.*'  She  still 
possessed  in  the  midst  of  her,  the  "  measured  temple,''  and  **  the 
•altar,"  and  "  them  that  worshipped  therein  ; ''  though  the  ex- 
istence of  one  catholic  and  apostolic  church  might  well  be  reck- 
oned among  things  unseen,  of  which  faith  was  the  evidence,  and 
be  numbered  with  the  articles  of  the  Creed.  But  with  respect 
to  those  sects  that  denied  "  Jesus  Christ,  come  in  the  flesh,*' 
•ftfid  overthrew  tlie  doctrine  of  the.  atonement,  they  are  pointed 
out  by  the  finger  of  God,  in  his  holy  Word,  as  altogether  repro- 
bate and  antichristian,  "  as  denying  the  Son  "  —  and  "  denying 
the  Father  also." 

If,  however,  the  multitude  of  the  professed  orthodox,  who, 
having  the  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  its  powe",  and  be- 
coming enslaved  to  superstitious  vanities,  and  defiled  by  idola- 
tries, sliould  have  to  encounter  sects  of  a  purer  faith,  whom  it 
might  please  God  to  raise  up  to  bear  witness  against  his  apos- 
tate church,  — it  would  naturally  happen  that  all  these  would  be 
numbered,  by  blinded  zeal  and  bigotry,  among  those  who  held 
the  older  heresies,  and  would  be  exposed  to  every  imputation 
which  might  attach  fk>  them,  in  order  to  discredit  their  testimony 
-against  the  prevailing  abominations.  The  history  of  every  age 
♦of  the  church,  down  to  our  own  times,  illustrates  this.  It  was 
the  grief  and  lamentation  of  some  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
when  they  were  persecuted  by  the  heathen,  that  they  suffered  in 
company  with  the  followers  of  the  Gnostic  sects  ;  that  they  were 
confounded  with  them,  and  had,  through  the  indiscriminate 
malice  of  their  enemies,  to  bear  all  the  reproach  of  their  wicked- 
iiess  and  extravagance.  And  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  first  witnesses  against  the  abominations  of  apos- 
tate Christendom,  who  fell  for  their  faithfulness,  suffered  martyr- 
dom without  receiving  its  honours,  "  being  numbered  with  the 
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evil  doers."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  history,  among  the  numerous  classes.of  per- 
sons who  suffered  persecution  in  the  East,  under  the  appellation 
of  Paulicians ;  and  of  others  in  (lie  West,  iinder  various  names^ 
of  which  those  of  Albigeois,  or  Albigenses,  and  the  Cathari,  have 
been  rendered  most  famous. 

The  only  original  accounts  indeed  *,  which  remain  of  the 
former,  describe  them  as  a  Gnostic  sect,  residing  principally  in 
Armenia,  and  afterwards  spreading  in  Bulgaria ;  that  they  main- 
tained the  existence  of  two  deities,  the  on^  evil,  the  creator  of 
^is  world,  the  other  good,  called  the  Heavenly  Father,  the 
author  of  that  world  which  is  to  come ;  that  they  rejected  the 
.Old  Testament,  as  inspired  by  the  evil  deity,  and  believed,  with 
the  ancient  Gnostics,  that  our  Saviour  was  clothed  on  earth  with 
an.  impassive  celestial  body,  and  denied  the  reality  of  his  deatii 
and  resurrection. .  Though  they  had  their  teachers,  they  did  not 
/admit  any  distinct  order  of  priesthood  or  ministry.  Such  is  the 
fLCcount  we  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in,  on  itie  credit  of  all 
surviving  testimony  ^.  Suspicions  have  indeed  been  entertained, 
that  the  bigoted  authors  of  this  testimony  might  have  included 
in  this  judgment  of  holding  Gnostic  en*ors  respecting  the  person 
and  death  of  Christ,  all  who  refused  to  adore  the  Virgin,  or  the 
wood  and  sign  of  the  cross  ;  and  might  have  charged  with  deny- 
ing the  sacraments  and  ministry  of  the  Word,  those  w^o  on^ly 
jeAised  to  submit  to  the  rites  and  rulers  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Xatin  churches. 

But  there  are  more  substantial  grounds  to  suppose,  that  if 
.these  authors  did  find  the  remains  of  the  Paulicians  cor- 
jupted  by  the  Gnostic  heresy,  in  the  ninth  century,  to  which 
.period  their  testimony  refers,  they  were,  in  their  origin,  of  a  far 
;different  stamp ;  and  we  must  be  sensible  that  very  essential 
changes  may  take  place  in  the  opinions  of  sects  during  the  space 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  years. 
, .  The  Paulicians  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the  year  660, 
.from  the  gift  of  a  New  Testament  in  the  original  language,  by  a 
.deacon  of  the  Greek  church,  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine.  They  are  admitted  to  have  been  very  studious  of  the 
Scripture^,  at  ^timc  when  their  perusal  was  not  permitted  to  the 
laity  of  the  Greek  church'.    They  were  particularly  attached  to 

«      '  Photius  and  Petrus  Siculus.  '  Mr.  Ilallam. 

'  ''  A  Paulician  woman  asked  a  young  man  if  he  had  read  the  Gospels  :  he 
replied,  that  laymen  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  but  only  the  der^^*'  %lc.  —  ^« 
Hallam  on  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  528,  note. 
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the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  hence  most  probably  their  name ; 
for,  as  though  they  were  proud  to  acknowledge  themselves  the 
disciples  of  St.  Paul,  Constantine  called  himself  Silvanus,  and 
others  of  his  companions  bore  the  names  of  Titus,  Timothy, 
and  Tychicus,  and  the  names  of  the  apostolic  churches  were 
given  to  the  congregations  formed  by  their  labours  in  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia.  This  reverence  for  the  memory  and  writings 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  seems  a  sufficient  pledge  that 
,they  were  not  originally  contaminated  with  the  Gnostic  errors. 
How  long  they  retained  their  purity,  and  supplied  witntsses  for 
the  truth  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  we  hfive  no 
documents  to  shew.  The  dispute  betweeti  theiil  and  the  Greeks 
**  Was  at  its  height  under  the  reigns  of  Conflrtiins,  Ccmstantiu9, 
Justinian  II.,  and  Leo  the  Isaurian.  The  Greeks  were  not  only 
armed  with  arguments,  but  were  ^to  seconded  by  the  force  of 
military  legions  and' the  terror  of  penal  laws^'^  After  a  sbort 
intermission,  under  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  the  pserseotition 
burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury,  under  Michael,  and  Leo  the 
Armenian. 

But  if  they  had  formerly  suffered  as  Christians  and  faithful 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  the  spirit  which  makes  the  martyr  had 
now  forsaken  them  :  "  suffering  wrongfully,*'  they  "  took  it  not 
patiently."  They  avenged  themselves  upon  their  persecutors, 
returning  cruelty  for  cruelty.  After  massacring  the  bishop  of 
Nova  Cesarea,  and  the  magistrates  and  judges  which  the  em- 
perors had  established  in  Armenia,  they  took  refuge  in  the  coun- 
tries governed  by  the  Saracens,  and  from  thence  infested  their 
native  country  with  perpetual  incursions.  They  appear  after- 
wards to  have  returned  to  their  habitations  in  the  Grecnan  pro- 
vinces. But  they  endured  a  still  more  grievous  persecution 
under  the  empress  Theodora.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
executed  was  horriblfe  beyond  expression.  After  confiscating 
the  goods  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  of  that  miserable  people, 
their  eneinies  put  them  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
making  them  expire  slowly  under  the  most  exquisite  tortures. 
Those  that  escaped  fled  to  the  Saracens,  who  received  them  with 
kindness,  perhaps  from  political  motives ;  and  by  their  assistance, 
th^y  again  commencol  a  war  of  vengeance,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the-  ninth  century  maintained  a  fierce,  and  often  a  suc- 
ce3sful  conflict  with  the  Greeks,  attended  with  prodigious 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  which  entailed  incalculable  miseries 
op  the  Greek  provipccs. 

'  Mosheim. 
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It  was  after  this  period,  that  the  authors;  on  whose  account 
we  must  rely  for  our  knowledge  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Paulicians,  became  acquainted  with  this.people,  now  a  successful 
military  band;* and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  tfiat  their  doc- 
trines, at  this  period,  should  be  any  thing  but  Scriptural.  For 
the  want  of  the  patience  and  meekness  of  the  Christian  martyrs; 
in  those  who  are  called  to  suffer  wrongfully  for  conscience'  sake, 
as  plainly  marks  the  decay  of  spiritual  religion'  in  a  persecuted 
sect,  as  worldly  ambition  and  spiritual  tyranny  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sam6  corruption  in  churches  exalted  by  the  ophiion 
of  mankind.  But  in  the  history  of  the  Paulicians,  we  see  an 
awful  retribution  of  Divine  justice ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
admonition  to  the  persecutor,  that  the  harmless  and  inoffensive 
people  whom  he  is  persecuting  for  the  truth's  sake,  may,  in  the 
next  generation,  by  such  treatment,  become,  in  his  hands,  or  in 
the  hands  of  his  successors,  of  a  very  different  character,  and 
grow  up  into  a  political  or  military  faction,  a  meet  scourge  of 
vengeance  to  his  children,  and  a  cause  of  ruin  to  his  country. 

From  this  period,  therefore,  we  must  not  reckon  the  Pauli- 
cians among  the  witnesses  for  the  Truth ;  and  this  is  of  the  more 
importance,  because  it  seems  to  be  probable,  from  the  records  of 
history,  that  most  of  tfie  sects  who  infected  Europe  before  the 
twelfth  century,  and  who  appear  in  the  character  of  dissenters 
from  the  Roman  catholic  church,  were  derived  from  these  Pau- 
licians, and  were  more  or  less  contaminated  with  their  Mani- 
chean  or  Gnostic  heresy.  From  their  settlement  in  Bulgaria, 
"  they  silently  propagated  their  Manichean  creed  over  the 
Western  regions  of  Christendom.  A  large  part  of  the  commerce 
of  those  coimtries  with  Constantinople,  was  carried  on,  for 
several  centuries,  by  the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This  opened 
an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Paulicians,  who  may  be 
traced  up  that  river,  through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  or  some- 
times taking  the  route  of  Lombardy,  into  Switzerland  and 
France.  In  the  last  country,  and  especially  in  its  Southern  and 
Eastern  provinces,  they  became  conspicuous  under  a  variety  of 
names;  such  as  Catharists,  Picards,  Paterins,  but  above  all, 
Albigenses.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  many  of  these  sectaries 
Owed  their  origin  to  the  Paulicians;  the  appellation  of  Bul- 
garians was  distinctively  bestowed  upon  them.'*  **  The  tenets 
ascribed  to  them  by  all  contemporary  authorities,  coincide  so 
remarkably  with  those  held  by  the  Paulicians,  and  in  earlier 
times  by  the  Maniclicans,  that  X  do  not  see  how  we  can  reason- 
ably deny  what  is  confirmed  by  sepai-ate  and  imcontradict^d 
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testimonies,  and  oontains  no  intrinsic  want  of  probability." 
•Mr.  Hallam,  from  whom  I  quote  this  passage,  seems  to  have  in- 
vestigated this  obscure  part  of  history  with  great  care  "and  im- 
•partiality. 

Bojth  the  Cathari  and  the  Albigenses,  are  clearly  traced  by 
juia  to  a  Paulician  origin.  Concerning  the  latter  he  observes  : 
!'  Some  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body ;  others,  his  being 
the  Son  of  God  ;  many,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  some,  even 
a  future  state.  They  asserted,  in  general,  the  Mosaic  Law  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  devil,  proving  this  by  the  crimes  com- 
mitted during  its  dispensation,  and  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 
'  The  law  entered  that  sin  might  aboimd.'  They  rejected  infant 
baptism,  but  were  divided  as  to  the  reason ;  some  saying  that 
iii£Euits  could  not  sin,  and  did  not  need  baptism;  others,  that 
they  could  not  be  saved  without  faith,  and  consequently,  that  it 
was  useless.  They  held  sin  after  baptism  to  be  irremissible.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  rejected  either  of  the  sacraments.  They 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  seems  to 
Uave  been  their  distinctive  rite/'  The  leading  {Mrincipie  of  the 
Gnostics  andManicheans,was  also  found  among  them :  the  "  belief 
jof  two  principles,  or  creative  beings ;  a  good  one,  for  thijugs 
invisible ;  an  evil  one,  for  things  visible."  "  The  peculiar  tenets 
of  Manicheism  died  away  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  a  spirit  of  dissent  from  the  established  creed 
broke  out  in  abundant  instances  during  the  two  subsequent 


It  appears  that  the  zeal  of  Protestant  writers  has  led  them 
into  many  errors  respecting  these  early  dissentients  from  the 
church  of  Rome.  Perceiving  that  for  a  long  period  they  were 
the  victims  of  her  bloody  persecuting  spirit,  they  have*t)een  more 
positive  than  the  truth  of  history  warrants,  in  concluding  that 
they  were  martyrs  for  the  Gospel  of  Cl)rist.  We  have  reason 
liowever  to  suspect,  that  there,  might  at  least  be  some  of  this 
chamcter  among  them,  whom  their  enemies  would  not  fail  to 
confound  with  the  heterodox  sects,  as  we  indeed  know  there 
afterwards  were.  Mr.  Hallam  himself  remarks  :  "  Though  the 
derivation  of  these  heretics,  called  Albigenses,  from  Bulgaria,  is 
•sufficiently  proved,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  concluded  that  all 
who  incurred  the  same  imputation,  either  derived  their  faith  from 
the  same  country,  or  had  adopted  the  Manichean  theory  of  Uic 
Paulicians.     From  the  very  invectives  of  their  enemies,  and  the 

*  Ilifit0i7  of  tlici  Middle  A^k»,  vol.  ii.  p.  52G,  &c. 
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acts  of  the  Inquisition^  it  is  manifest  that  ahoaost  every  shade  of 
heteixxloxy  was  found  among  these  dissidents,  till  it  vanished 
ih  a  simjile  protestation  against  the  wealth  and  tyranny  of  the 
clergy." 

We  remark  also,  that  as  some  protestant  writers  have  been 
too  forward  to  admit  the  orthodoxy  of  these  sects  in  general, 
because  they  shared,  with  the  early  reformers,  the  persecution 
and  hatred  of  the  Romish  church ;  so,  some  writers  of  that  faith, 
and  more  recently,  some  highly  vaunted  philosophical  adver- 
saries of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  have  been  as  industrious  to  fix 
the  stigma  of  a  Gnostic  origin  on  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
matioii,  as  well  as  on  the  principles  of  the  faithful  witnesses  who 
immediately  succeeded  that  glorious  era.  Thi^  false  insinuation 
appears  in  the  yery  luminous  view  which  the  historian  CKbbon 
has  taken  of  the  opponents  of  perverted  Christianity.  **  The 
visible  assebiblies  of  the  Paulicians,  or  Albigeois,  were  extir- 
pated by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  bleeding  remnant  escaped  by 
flight,  concealment,  or  catholic  conformity.  But  the  invincible 
spirit  which  they  had  kindled,  still  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
Western  world.  In  the  state,  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the 
cloister,  a  latent  succession  was  preserved  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Paul,  who  protested  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  embraced  the 
Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  purified  their  creed  firom  all  the 
visions  of  the  Gnostic  theology.  The  struggles  of  Wickliff*,  in 
England,  of  Huss,  in  Bohemia,  were  premature  and  ineffectual ; 
but  the  names  of  Zuinglius,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  are  pronounced 
with  gratitude,  as  the  deliverers  of  nations  ^."  The  truth,  however, 
respecting  these  great  reformers,  will,  on  examination,  be  found 
to  be,  that  none  of  them  sprung,  or  imbibed  their  opinions  firom 
the  Gnostic  sects  ;  but  that  they  arose  in  the  body  of  the  catholic 
church  itself,  and  learned  thleir  principles  from  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  the  Scriptures,  and  had  *  no  visions  of  the  Gnostic 
theology,'  from  which  they  *  purified  their  creed.'  But,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  .great  bane  of 
the  Reformation,  and  that  against  which  these  reformers  com- 
bated with  as  much  zeal  as  against  popery  itself,  had  indeed  its 
origin  from  the  remnants  of  these  Gnostic  sects,  who,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  were  exceedingly  multiplied  under 
the  names  of  Anabaptists,  &c.  and  in  various  ways  proved  a 
greater  injury  to  the  truth,  than  had  proved  ail  the  violence  even 
of  Home  itself. 

\  History  pf  the  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  lix. 
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But  before  we  arriFe  at  the  era  of  the  blessed  Reformation, 
we  haye  a  long  succession  of  witnesses  for  the  truth;  and 
though  many  of  them  suffered  among  the  heterodox  in  the  faith, 
they .  ar^  cleared,  even  by  their  persecutors  themselves,  from 
any  participation  in  their  errors  in  this  respect.  To  these  belong 
the  Waldenses,  the  Lollards,  or  followers  of  WickUff»  and  the 
Hussites,  none  of  whom  were  of  Gnostic  or  Manicheai^\.Qrigin; 
or  learned  their  opposition  to  Rome  from  these  sects,  thougb  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  might  rescue  some,  of  them  from;  their 
heresies,  as  well  as  scnne  of  the  catholics  from  their  vain  super- 
fititions. 

The  origin  of  the  Waldenses  is  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
These  people  are  perpetually  confounded,  both  by  the  Romanists 
and  by  prbtestant  writers,  with  the  Albigenses,  and  other  sects 
mib^e  early  known  as  opponents  of  the  Roman  church ;  but  they 
ought  carefully  tabe  distinguished,  from  them^  ''  Those''  of 
the  dissidaits  firom.Rome,  Mr.  Hallam  observes, ''  who  were  ab- 
aolutely  free  from  any  taint  of  Manicheism,  are  properly  called 
WaUeiises ;  jl  name  perpetually  .confounded  in  later  tifnes.  with 
ithat  of  Albigenses,  but  distinguisfaing  a .  sect  pix)bab}y  of  separate 
4idginw  a^dat  least  of.di&rent  tenets.  Tliese,  accc»0iiig  to  the 
^Qtjpnty  of  writers,  took  their  appellation  from  Peter  Waldo,  a 
(xdeichant  df  Lyons,  the  parent,;  about  the  year  1 160,  of  a  con- 
tgregation- of  seceders  from  the. church,  who  spread  ^ery  rapidly 
'over  France  and  Germany.  According  to  others^  the  original 
Waldenses  were  a  race  of  imcorrupted  shepherds,  who,  in  the 
ivalleys  of  the  Alps,  had  shaken  off,  or  perhaps  had  never  learned, 
the  system  of  superstition  on. which  the  catholic  church  de- 
^pended  for  its  ascendency.  I  am  not  certain  whether  their 
-existence  can  be  traced  beyond  the  preaching  of  Waldo  ^  but  it  is 
:well  known  that  the  proper  seat  of  the  Waldenses,  or  Vaudoia, 
has  long  continued  to  be  in  certain  valleys  of  Piedmont.  These 
pious  and  innocent  sectaries,  of  whom  the  very  monkish  his- 
torians speak  well,  appear  to  have  nearly  resembled  the  modem 
-Moravians.  They  had  ministers  of  their  own  appointment,  and 
denied  the  lawfulness  of  oaths,  and  of  capital  punishment.  In 
other  respects  their  opinions  probably  were  not  far  removed  from 
those  usually  called  Protestant.  A  simplicity  of  dress,  and 
especially  the  use  of  wooden .  sandals,  was  affected  by  this 
people."  Such  is  the  summary  account  which  Mr.  Uallam  has 
given  of  the  Waldenses,  evidently  compiled  with  great  care,  and 

1  See  Uallain*8  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tol.  ii.  p.  331. 
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with  references  in  his' notes  to  a  great  number  of  original  author 
rities. 

Peter  Waldo,  who  was  either  the  founder  or  the  reviver  of  the 
churches  of  the  Waldenses,  was  an  opulent  merchant  of  the  city 
of  Lyons,  in  France.  He  was  first  drawn  forth  as  a  witness  for 
the  truth  against  the  reigning  abominations  of  the  churchy  by 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  the  idolatrous  worship  .ingrafted  upon  it.  Men  were  now 
required  to  fall  down  before  the  consecrated  host,  and  worship  it 
as  God.  This  was  about  the  year  1160.  Against  the  intro- 
duction of  this  "  strange  God,  '*  the  spirit  of  Waldo  was  first 
stirred  up  within  him,  and  bis  views  were  soon  enlarged  with  more 
extensive  schenies  of  reformation.  The  impressions  made  on  his 
mind  by  the.  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  in  his  presence,  cast  his 
lot  for  life.  He  abandoned  his  employment,  divided  his  goods 
among  jthe  poor,  atid  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a 
preacher  pf  reformation  in  the  mids^  of  the  apostate  church. 

Though  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  as  yet  pro- 
hibited to  the  laity  *,  or  viewed  by  the  Romish  clergy  with  such 
jealousy  as  it  was  afterwards  *,  yet  the  sacred  writings  were  fallen 
much  into  di8use>  the  acts  of  the  saints  having  been  deemed  more 
instructive,  and  translations  of  them  from  the  Latin,  which  had 
long  ceased  tabe  understood  by  the  common  pe6pl6,'we]!te  iti  all 
probability  become  extremely  scarce.  It  watr  one  of  the  first 
labours  of  Waldo,  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  translation  he 
explain^  to  the  people,  and  distributed  it  among  them.  "  His 
kindness  to  the  poor  being  difiiised,  his  love  of  teaching  and 
their  love  of  learning  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  greater 
crowds  come  to  him,  and  he  explained  the  Scriptures.  To 
satisfy  his  disciples  by  the  testimony  of.the  doctrine  against  his 
adversaries,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  collection,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  of  the  passages  of  the  ancient  fathers^.  These  pro- 
ceedings soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
and  Waldo  was  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  the 
penalties  denounced  against  heresy.  Satisfied  however  with 
his  call  to  this  extraordinary  ministry,  and  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  he  refused  to  be  silent ;  and  so  much  was 
he  favoured  by  the  people  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
that  the  city  of  Lyons  afforded  him  concealment,  or  shelter,  for 

'  They  were  prohibited  by  tlie  Council  of  Toulouse,  A.D.  1229. 
*  See  liallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  635.  '  Milner,  vol.  iii.  p.  441. 
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the  space  of  three  years.  Meanwhile,  the  Pope  heard  of  his 
proceedings,  anathematised  him  and  his  adherents,  and  com-^ 
manded  the  archbishop  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Waldo  could  no  longer  remain  in  Lyons ;  he  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  his  persecutors,  was  followed  by  his  disciples,  and  a 
general  dispersion  took  place.  Thus,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
this  tender  plant  of  reformation  was  afforded  protection,  just 
long  enough  for  it  to  grow  up  and  mature  its  seeds,  which  were 
then  scattered  abroad  and  took  root  in  many  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

Waldo  retired  into  Dauphiny,  where  his  preaching  was  at- 
tended with  great  and  lasting  success.  Being  persecuted  in  this 
country,  he  fled  into  Picardy,  and  exercised  the  same  fruitful 
ministry  there.  By  means  of  his  followers,  he  also  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  reformed  churches  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont^ 
and  revived  those  which  had  already  been  formed  by  the  labours 
of  Claudius  of  Turin,  in  the  ninth  century,  or  which  had  never 
been  corrupted  by  the  abominations  of  Rome,  but  were  a  pre- 
served remnant  of  a  purer  church  in  more  ancient  times.  From 
this  period,  the  term  Waldenses  became  the  proper  appellation 
for  those  dissidents  from  the  church  of  Rome,  who  held  the  true 
faith  once  delivered  to  saints.  From  the  circumstance  of  their 
origin  in  this  city,  they  were  sometimes  called  "  Poor  men  of 
Lyons."  Though  they  were  often  confounded  by  their  perse- 
cutors, with  the  ancient  heretics  the  Albigenses,  Arians,  and 
Manicheans,.  yet  the  most  intelligent  critics  make  a  clear  dis- 
tinction, and  describe  the  Waldenses,  who  were  often  involved  in 
the  same  condemnation,  as  most  sharply  disputing  against  these 
heretics.  The  principal  charge  against  them  was,  disregarding 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  preaching  without  a  regular 
mission.  "  It  is  evident,  however,"  Mr.  Hallam  observes, 
*'  from  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition,  that  they  denied  the  existence 
of  purgatory ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  even  at  this  time  they 
had  thrown  off  most  of  the  popish  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  clerical  wealth  and  power.  The  difference 
made  in  these  records  between  the  Waldenses  and  the  Mani- 
chean  sects,  shews  that  the  imputations  cast  upon  the  latter  were 
not  indiscriminate  calumnies." 

Waldo  himself  had  been  driven  from  France  ihto  Germany, 
and  finally  settled  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1179, 
after  a  ministry  of  nearly  twenty  years,  exercised  in  that  country. 

*  See  Note^  in  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  634. 
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Persecution  was  every  where  the  lot  of  his  followers,  but  they 
still  continued  to  increase  in  inany  parts  of  Europe.  Philip 
Augustus^  of  France,  ^' took  up  arms 'against  the  Waldenses 
of  Picardy,  pulled  down  the  houses  of  three  hundred  gentlemen 
who  supported  their  party,  destroyed  some  walled  towns,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  into  Flandersf.  Not  content  with  having 
done  this,  he  pursued  them  thither,  and  caused  many  of  them 
to  be  burnt."  "  Thirty-five  citizens  of  Mentz  were  burnt  in 
one  fire,  in  the  city  of  Bingen,  and  at  Mentz  eighteen."  The 
same  number  were  burnt  at  Strasburg.  "  Every  thing  relating 
to  the  Waldenses  resembles  the  scenes  of  the  primitive  church. 
Numbers  died  praising  God,  and  in  confident  assurance  of 
a  blessed  resurrection ;  whence  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  again 
became  the  seed  of  the  church ;  and  in  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Hungary,  churches  were  planted,  which  flou- 
rished in  the  thirteenth  century,  governed  by  Bartholomew, 
a  native  of  Carcassone,  a  city  not  far  distant  from  Toulouse, 
which  in  those  days  might  be  called  the  metropolis  of  the  Wal- 
denses, on  account  of  the  numbers  who  there  professed  evan- 
gelical truth.  In  Bohemia  and  in  the  country  of  Passau,  it 
has  been  computed  that  there  were  eighty  thousand  in  the 
former  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Almost  throughout 
Europe,  Waldenses  were  found ;  and  yet  they  were  treated  as 
the  ofTscouring  of  the  earth,  and  as  a  people  against  whom  all 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  world  was  united^.''  "  The  per- 
secution which  raged  against  the  Waldenses,  or  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  the  Albigenses,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  an  assemblage  of  every  thing  cruel, 
perfidious,  indecent,  and  detestable.*'  The  subjects  of  Raymond, 
count  of  Toulouse,  and  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  so  gene- 
rally professed  the  Waldensian  doctrines,  that  they  became  the 
peculiar  objects  of  papal  vengeance.  Reinerius,  a  persecutor, 
acknowledges  that  the  Waldenses  were  the  most  formidal^le 
enemies  of  the  church  of  Rome,  "  because  they  have  a  great 
appearance  of  piety ;  because  they  live  righteously  before  men, 
— believe  rightly  of  God  in  all  things, — and  hold  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  creed ;  yet .  they  hate  and  revile  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  in  their  accusations  they  are  easily  believed  by  the 
people." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cruel  insti- 
tution of  the  Inquisition  took  place  under  Innocent  III.     The 

'  Miltier,  \o].iii.  p.  45. 
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Waldenses  were  die  first  objects  of  its  cruelties.  Thousands 
were  tormented  and  put  to  death.  The  havoc  made  by  the 
Inquisition,  from  the  year  of  its  establishment  1206,  to  the  year 
1228,  had  been  so  extensive,  that  '*  certain  French  bishops 
complained  of  the  number  of  its  victims  being  so  great,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  defray  the  charge  of  their  ^subsistence,  or 
even  to  supply  stone  and  mortar  to  build  prisons  for  tiiem." 

A  crusade  against  Count  Raymond  and  his  subjects,  was 
soon  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  pope,  as  had  been  customary 
against  the  Saracens.  It  promised  remission  of  sins  and  para- 
dise to  the  holy  pilgrims  who  should  bear  arms  for  forty  days 
against  the  heretics.  At  this  call,  three  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  assembled,  and  filled  the  country  with  carnage  and 
confusion  for  many  years,  and  great  numbers  of  the  people 
suffered  martyrdom.  Their  country  fell  finally  under  the  sceptre 
of  France. 

In  all  their  different  retreats,  and  in  the  valleys  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alps,  the  Waldenses  were  hunted  out,  and  pursued  with 
military  violence,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries; 
and,  on  many  occasions,  during  the  fifteenth,  and  even  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  persecuted  wanted  not,  at  this  time,  a 
divine  poet  to  sing  their  wrongs. 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

E7*n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
Wlien  all  our  Others  worshipped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not :  in  thy  books  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  ibid 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roird 
Mothers  with  infants  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans, 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven !  Tlieir  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 

0*er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  does  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way^. 
May  early  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

The  earliest  account  of  this  people  of  God,  who  thus  '*  fell 
by  the  sword  and  by  flame,  by  captivity  and  by  spoil  for  many 
days,"  is  taken  from  an  ancient  poem  called  the  '  Noble 
Lesson'.'     "  If  any  one,"  it  is  said  "  love  those  who  love  God 

'  From  the  dale  of  this  Poem,  many  have  ai^ed  for  the  existence  of  the 
people  afterwards  called  Waldenses,  before  the  time  of  Waldo.  But  it  mereiy 
says,  "  eleven  hundred  years  are  now  gone  past,  s  nee  then  it  was  »iid,  these 
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and  Jesus  Christ ;  if  he  will  neither  curse  nor  swear,  nor  act 
deceitfully,  nor  live  in  lewdness  and  injustice,  nor  avenge  him- 
self of  his  enemies,  they  presently  say.  The  man  is  a  Vaudes ; 
he  deserves  to  be  punished ;  and  iniquitous  methods  are  then 
used  to  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  Such  a  one, 
however,  consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation." 
'*  Their  first  principle,"  it  is  said,  is  "  to  honour  God  the 
Father,  to  implore  the  grace  of  his  glorious  Son,  and  the  Holy 
G'lost,  who  enlightens  us  in  the  way  of  truth.  This  is  the 
Trinity,  full  of  all  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  whom  we 
ought  to  pray  for  strength  to  overcome  the  devil,  the  world,  and 
the  flesh,  that  we  may  preserve  body  and  soul  in  love.  To  the 
love  of  God,  the  love  of  our  neighbour  ought  to  be*  joined, 
which  comprehends  the  love  even  to  our  enemies."  The  same 
character  is  disclosed  at  a  later  period.  "  When  Lewis  XII., 
importuned  by  the  calumnies  of  informers,  sent  two  respectable 
persons  into  Provence,  to  make  inquiries,  they  reported,  that 
on  visiting  their  parishes  and  temples,  they  found  no  images  or 
Roman  ceremonies  ;  but  that  they  could  not  discover  any  marks 
of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged  ;  that  the  sabbath 
was  strictly  observed  ;  that  children  were  baptised  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church,  and  instructed  in  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  commandments  of  God. 
Lewis  having  heard  the  report,  declared,  with  an  oath,  "  They 
are  better  than  myself  and  my  people."  Thuanus,  an  enemy, 
describing  them  in  a  valley  of  Dauphiny,  says,  "  Their  clothing 
is  of  skins  of  sheep ;  they  have  no  linen ;  they  inhabit  seven 
villages.  Their  houses  are  constructed  of  flint  stones,  with 
a  flat  roof  covered  with  mud,  which  being  spoiled  or  loosened 
by  rains,  they  smooth  again  with  a  roller.  In  these  they  live 
with  their  cattle,  separated  from  them,  however,  by  a  fence. 
They  have  two  caves  set  apart  for  particular  purposes,  in  one  of 
which  they  conceal  their  cattle,  in  the  other  themselves,  when 
hunted  by  their  enemies.  They  live  on  milk,  and  venison, 
being  by  constant  practice  good  marksmen-  Poor  as  they  are, 
they  are  content,  and  live  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
One  thing  is  astonishing,  that  persons  externally  so  savage  and 
rude  should  have  so  much  moral  cultivation.     They  can  all  read 

times  are  the  last."  But  this  migiit  be  loosely  said  of  any  period  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  reference  is  probably  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  which  was 
written  very  late  in  the  first  century  ;  and  eleven  hundred  years  would  exactly 
reach  the  period  of  the  first  efR?cts  of  Waldo's  preaching. 

R 
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iEuid  write ;  they  understand  French  so  far  as  is  needful  for 
reading  the  Bible  and  for  singing  the  Psalms.  You  can  scarce 
find  a  boy  among  them  who  cannot  give  you  an  intelligible 
account  of  the  faith  which  they  profess ;  in  this,  indeed,  they 
resemble  their  brethren  of  the  other  valleys.  They  pay  tribute 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  the  obligation  of  this  duty  is  par- 
ticularly noted  in  the  Confession  of  their  faith ;  if,  by  reason 
of  the  civil  war,  they  are  prevented  from  doing  this,  they  care- 
fully set  apart  the  sum,  and,  at  the  first  opportunity,  pay  it  to 
the  king's  tax-gatherers*." 

Such,  even  from  the  mouths  of  their  enemies,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people  who  dwell  in  certain  districts,  from  the 
borders  of  Spain  throughout  the  south  of  France,  for  the  most 
part  stmong  and  below  the  Alps,  along  the  Rhine,  on  both  sides 
of  its  course,  and  in  Bohemia.  The  churches  of  Piedmont, 
^however,  on  account  of  their  superior  antiquity,  were  regarded 
as  guides  of  the  rest ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  firequently 
received  from  thence  their  pastors,  whom  they  called  Barbs. 

In  a  book  concerning  their  pastors,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  their  vocation.  *'  All  who  are  to  be  ordained  as 
pastors  among  us,  while  they  are  yet  at  home,  entreat  us  to 
receive  them  into  the  ministry,  and  desire  that  we  would  pray 
to  God  that  they  may  be  rendered  capable  of  so  great  a  charge. 
They  are  to  learn  by  heart  all  the  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  John,  all  the  canonical  epistles,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
writings  of  Solomon,  David,  and  the  prophets  :  afterwards, 
having  exhibited  proper  testimonials  of  their  learning  and  con- 
versation, they  are  admitted  as  pastors  by  the  imposition  of 
hands.  The  junior  pastors  must  do  nothing  without  the  license 
of  their  seniors ;  nor  are  the  seniors  to  undertake  any  thing 
without  the  approbation  of  their  colleagues,  that  every  thing 
may  be  done  among  us  in  order.  We  pastors  meet  together 
once  every  year  to  settle  our  affairs,  in  a  general  synod.  Those 
whom  we  teach  afford  us  food  and  raiment,  with  good  will  and 
without  compulsion.  The  money  given  us  by  the  people,  is 
carried  to  the  said  general  synod ;  is  there  received  by  the 
elders,  and  applied  partly  to  the  supply  of  travellers,  and  partly 
to  the  relief  of  the  indigent.  If  a  pastor  among  us  faU  into 
any  gross  sin,  he  is  ejected  from  the  community,  and  debarred 
from  the  function  of  preaching.''  Such  is  the  manner  of 
choosing  the  Barbs,  and  such  was  the  plan  of  church-govera- 
ment. 

'  Vignaux,  in  Milner. 
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The  Waldenses  maintained  the  grand  position  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith  ahnost  in  the  words  of  our  Sixth  Article :  **  That 
we  ought  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  our  salvation ;  and  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  received  as  an  article  of  faith  but  what  God  has  revealed  to 
us."  They  affirm  that  **  there  is  only  one  Mediator,  and  there- 
fore that  we  must  not  invocate  the  saints/' — ''  that  there  is 
no  purgatory  ;  but  that  all  those  who  are  justified  by  Christ  go 
into  life  eternal."  *'  They  receive  two  sacraments^  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper/'  '*  All  masses,  they  affirm,  are  damnable." 
"  They  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  pope/'  "  and  admit  no  other 
degrees  except  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons."  *'  They  condemn 
the  popedom  as  the  true  Babylon ;  allow  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  and  define  the  true  church  to  be  those  who  hear  and 
understand  the  Word  of  God/'  They  unquestionably  received 
the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and  in  regard  to  the  Pelagian  leaven, 
they  were  free.  *'  God  created  Adam  after  his  own  image ; 
but  through  malice  of  the  devil,  and  the  disobedience  of  Adam, 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  we  became  sinners  in  and  by 
Adam. '  Christ  is  our  life,  and  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteous- 
ness ;  our  Shepherd  and  Advocate,  our  Sacrifice  and  Priest, 
who  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  should  believe,  and  also 
rose  again  for  our  justification." 

The  Confession  of  the  Bohemian  Waldenses,  published  in 
the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  very  explicit  on 
these  articles.  They  say,  **  that  men  ought  to  acknowledge 
themselves  bom  in  sin,  and  to  be  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
sin ;  that  they  ought  to  acknowledge  that,  for  this  depravity, 
and  for  the  sins  springing  up  from  this  root  of  bitterness,  utter 
perdition  deservedly  hangs  over  their  heads  ;  and  that  all  should 
own  that  they  can  no  way  justify  themselves  by  any  works  or 
endeavours,  nor  have  any  thing  to  trust  to  but  Christ  alone. 
They  hold  that  by  faith  in  Christ,  men  are,  through  mercy, 
freely  justified,  and  attain  salvation  by  Christ,  without  human 
help  or  merit.  They  hold  that  all  confidence  is  to  be  fixed 
in  him  alone,  and  all  our  care  to  be  cast  upon  him ;  and  that 
for  his  sake  only  God  is  pacified,  and  adopts  us  to  be  his  chil- 
dren. They  teach  als«,  that  no  man  can  have  this  faith  by  his 
own  power,  will,  or  pleasure ;  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  who, 
whete  it  pleaseth  him,  worketh  in  man  by  his  Spirit."  "  They 
assert  that  all  who  have  been  and  shall  be  saved,  have  been 
elected  of  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;   and  that 
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whosoever  upholds  free-will,   absolutely  denies   predestination 
and  the  grace  of  God  ^" 

All  this  is  so  like  the  langui^e  of  the  first  reformers,  that 
one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  Waldenses  had  re- 
lighted their  lamp  from  the  fire  which  came  down  from  heaven 
'in  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  But  Mr.  Milner  observes, 
**  It  is  remarkable  that  an  ancient  Confession  of  Faith,  copied 
out  of  certain  manuscripts,  bearing  date  1120,  that  is,  forty 
years  before  Peter  Waldo,  contains  the  same  articles  in  sub- 
stance, and,  in  many  particulars,  in  the  same  words,  as  those 
of  which  an  abridgment  has  been  given,  and  which  was  ap- 
proved in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  conclusion  from  this 
fact  is,  that  though  Waldo  was  a  most  considerable  benefactor 
to  the  Waldensian  churches  by  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
his  other  writings,  his  preaching,  and  his  sufferings,  he  was 
not  properly  their  founder.  Their  plan  of  doctrine  and  church- 
government,  particularly  in  Piedmont,  was  of  prior  -dale;  iwr 
can  any  other  account  of  the  existence  and  light  of  a  church 
"so  pure  and  sound,  in  ages  so  remarkably  corrupt,  be  given, 
than  this,  that  the  labours  of  Claudius,  archbishop  of  Turin,  in 
the  ninth  century,  had,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  produced 
these  effects*.'* 

We  have  pursued  this  history  of  Waldo  and  his  followers, 
from  the  time  of  his  ministry  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation  ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  people  who  had  long  subsisted  distinct 
from  the  Roman  community,  and  who,  about  the  time  of  WaMo, 
animated  by  the  same  Spirit  that  had  stirred  up  the  mind  of 
the  merchant  of  Lyons,  began  to  assume  a  more  conspicuous 
station  in  the  view  of  general  history,  and  spreading  far  and 
wide  their  religious  principles,  accidentally  received  the  name 
of  one  of  their  more  successful  teachers.     But  whatever  injury 
•the  faithful  testimony  of  the  Waldenses  had  done  to  the  church 
•of  Rome,  she  boasted  that  she  had  subdued  them  ;  or  at  least 
had  reduced  them  so  low,  by  the  persecutors  she  had  let  loose 
upon  them,  that  their  opposition  to  her  dominion  was  now  con- 
temptible, and  beyond  their  obscure  valleys  scarcely  attracted 
the  notice  of  mankind'. 

'  Morland,  in  Milner. 

'  The  date  of  this  MS.  on  wliich  Mr.  Milner  grvunds  his  remark,  has  been 
^wn  to  be  probably  erroneous.  His  general  inference,  however,  may  sjtiH  not 
be  destitute  of  truth.  —  See  Mr.  William  Jones's  Account  of  the  WMenin, 

•  Father  Paul. 
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II.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  blow  from  another  quarter  had 
been  aimed,  with  still  better  effect,  at  her  greatness ;  and  from 
which  she  had  not  well  recovered,  when  her  severer  conflict,  and 
the  struggle  for  half  her  dominions,  at  the  era  of^the  Refor- 
mation, caused  her  to  forget'  her  ill-cured  wounds  and  her 
smaller  griefs.  The  record  of  this  brings  us  back  to  our  own 
country,  and  to  the  grateful  recollection  of  John  Wickliff,  who, 
whatever  obscurity  involves  his  story,  and  whatever  errors  may 
have  didimed  his  lustre,  has,  not  without  reason,  been  deno- 
minated the  **  morning  star  of  the  Reformation."  He  did  not 
indeed,  like  Waldo,  separate  himself  from  the  communion  of 
the  Romish  church ;  but  she  who  could  best  discern  who  were  her 
own,  pronounced  her  judgment,  '*  that  he  did  not  belong  to  her," 
when  she  ordered  the  disinterment  of  his  remains,  and  scattered 
his  ashes  on  the  streams,  which  carried  them  down  to  those 
sbores  from  which  the  everlasting  Gospel  is  borne  on  the  waves 
to  every  tongue,  and  nation,  and  language  ; — sure  prognostic  of 
the  final  fall  of  the  mystic  Babylon  ! 

It  has  not  beea  ascertained  what  direct  influence  the 
preaching  of  the  Waldenses  had  produced  upon  the  people  of 
England^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  intercourse 
between  our  island  and  the  Continent,  atid  from  the  known  zeal 
of  the  preachers,  that  England  must  have  received  some  light 
from  this  source,  which  would  of  course  foster  the  principles 
which  Wickliff  disseminated ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  diat 
Wickliff  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Lollards,  the  name 
by  which  the  reform^na  wer^  called  in  England,  as  Waldo  did 
to  the  sect  to  whom  he  left  his  name. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  Wickliff  derived  his  opinions 
from  this  source.  One  of  bis  biographers  expresdy  says,  "  God 
gave  Dr.  Wickliff  grace  to  see  the  truth  of  his  Gospel ;  and  by 
seeing  it,  to  loaiihe  all  superstition  and  popery.  By  Abelard 
and  others,  he  was  grounded  in  the  right  faith  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper;  by  Bradwardine,  in  the  nature  of  true 
soul-justifying  fSEiidi,  against  merit-mongers  and  pardoners.  Pe- 
lagians and  papists.  Finally,  by  reading  Grosseteste's  works, 
in  wiioi»  be  seemed  to  be  most  conversant,  he  described  the 
)iope  to  be  Antichrist^" 

It  were,  indeed,  improbable  to  suppose,  that  the  bold  and 
successful  animadversions  of  Bishop  Grosseiestc  on  the  abuses 

•  Dr.  James. — See  Milner.     "  Wickliff  made  great  use  of  Bishop  Greathcad'*' 
hostilities  agamst  die  pope :  in  his  Postils  he  told  the  people,  ^  Sft\<ki  ^Ui> 
Oroeteed  tliat  this  fpop«*t3  bulles  ben  heresies ;  for  tl)^  ben  id!l£^.VQR«^v 
Uu9ic  to  Hoiy  Writ/"'^Sce  Tuuhkr'h  Hist  of  Kng,  \o\  A.  p.^^.  wiU, 
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of  the  popedom^  or  the  sound  doctrines  levelled  at  its  founda- 
tions, by  Bradwardine,  who,  from  being  a  popular  preacher  in 
the  victorious  armies  of  Edward  III.,  had  been  raised  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury — made  no  impression  on  the  public  mind,  hostile 
as  it  was  become,  from  other  causes^  to  jthe  tyranny  of  the 
«popes,  and  scandalised,  as  it  was,  at  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy,  their  envied  wealth,  and  the  constant  disputes  between 
the  regulars  and  the  seculars,  mutually  exposing  and  crimi- 
nating each  other.  Historians,  indeed,  make  it  apparent,  that 
a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  even  of  infidelity,  was  every 
where  abroad  in  this  age.  But  we  are  in  search  of  a  revolution 
of  opinion  of  a  peculiar  kind,  where  "  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  maketh  free  indeed ; ''  and  the  industry  of  Mr.  Turner 
has  disclosed,  that  the  seeds  of  this  knowledge  were  springing 
up  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  sown  by  very  extraordinary 
hands,  more  than  seventy  years  before  the  appearance  of 
WicklifF,  and  about  forty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Brad- 
wardine. 

"  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of  selfish,  woridly 
policy  to  make  its  own  contrivances  successful  in  perpetuating 
the  servitude  of  mankind,  that  the  great  revolution  of  religious 
doctrines  which  ended  in  the  Reformation,  sprang  up  in  Eng- 
land from  the  new  order  of  friars  which  had  been  established 
to  prevent  it."  In  1284,  the  Dominicans,  or  preaching  friars, 
were  denounced  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  propa- 
gating dangerous  errors  at  Oxford.  In  the  next  year,  he 
renewed  his  complaints  against  both  them  and  the  minors  or 
Franciscans.  He  accused  the  captains  of  the  Dominicans  as 
reviving  heresies,  censured  their  falsehood  and  malice,  and 
charged  them  with  calumniating  his  reputation.  He  told  the 
Franciscans,  that  they  ought  to  reverence  the  priests  of  God, 
and  that  they  who  despise  the  episcopal  dignity,  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  church.  He  exclaimed  against  the  arrogance  of 
some  who,  "  more  elate  than  capable,  more  bold  than  powerful, 
more  garrulous  than  literary,  presumed  to  dogmatise  with  igno- 
rance, and  to  delude  the  seducible  young."  He  compared  them 
to  the  locusts  in  the  Revelation.  He  dated  their  novel  opinions 
as  about  twenty  years  old,  and  complained  that  the  authority 
of  the  holy  fathers  was  despised  and  thrown  aside.  In  the 
next  year,  he  entered  the  field  of  controversy  again ;  he  reca- 
pitulated the  heresies  which  he  reprobated,  and  which  were  aimed 
at  transubstantiation ;  he  excommunicated  all  who  maintained 
*hcm,  and  remarked  with  asperity,  that  they  who  do  maintain 
TO  give  no  credence  to  tVie  axxlYionl^}  o^  vki^  v^^»  ^'^  ^ 
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Si.  Gregory,  or  St.  Austin,  or  any  orthodox  masters,  but  only 
to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  necessary  reason. 

Twelve  months  afterwards,  he  requested  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln to  visit  Oxford,  to  inquire  into  certain  articles  of  "  science 
falsely  so  called,"  which  were  pursued  in  the  studies  at  Oxford ; 
••  as  if  the  first  beams  of  religious  improvement  began  to  dawn 
from  that  university*."  The  main  body,  however,  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  it  appears,  were  still  considered  as  the  chief 
support  of  the  Roman  superstition ;  and  the  same  archbishop, 
soon  afterwards,  gave  the  Franciscans  his  support  against  the 
secular  clergy  and  ancient  orders. 

It  was  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1360,  that 
WicklifF  first  became  known  to  the  world.  He  then  appeared 
as  the  bold  and  successful  champion  of  the  university,  against 
some  late  encroachments  of  the  fHars,  which  had  much  injured 
and  reduced  the  university.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the 
public  fame  of  the  reformer,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
promotion.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
headship  of  Baliol  College,  and  four  years  afterwards,  was 
chosen  warden  of  Canterbury  College.  From  this  office  he  was 
ejected  by  Langham,  the  archbishop,  a  patron  of  the  friars*. 
Wickliff  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  artfully  suspended  his  de- 
cision for  three  years,  when  he  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
archbishop.  But  in  this  dispute,  he  had  the  university  entirely 
with  him  "J  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  the  divinity  pro- 
fessors, and  read  lectures  publicly  with  great  applause.  He  was 
considered  by  every  one  as  the  defender  of  the  cause  of  truth 
and  liberty  against  the  pope  and  his  clergy,  who  were  universally 
hated,  even  where  the  superstition  that  upheld  them  was  still 
beloved. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  times  much  aided  the 
reformer.  The  pope  had  claimed  a  tribute  from  the  king,  and 
the  clergy,  in  general,  espoused  his  cause.  Wickliff,  however, 
distinguished  himself  by  a  masterly  answer  to  the  unjust 
demand  ;  so  that,  as  in  his  first  dispute  with  the  papal  party  he 
had  the  university  on  his  side,  now  he  had  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment and  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  with  him.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  becoming  known  at  court, 
and  in  particular  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  long  his 
powerful  protector  against  the  clergy.  He  was  fixed  upon  as 
one  of  the  king's  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  to  carry  before  him 

»  Tumer'f  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  p. 411.  *  X.T>.  \^W  • 
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the  complaints  of  the  nation  against  the  grievances  which  it 
endured  ^  On  his  return^  he  appears  to  have  resumed  his 
station  at  Oxford,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Lutter- 
worth, in  Leicestershire,  by  the  king.  About  this  time'  he 
made  his  great  attack  on  the  papal  system,  in  a  work  which 
he  published,  entitled,  "Trialogus;"  and  it  is  very  evident 
that,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  supporters  and  friends  he 
had  found  in  the  measures  which  he  had  hitherto  taken,  he  had 
counted  the  cost  of  being  deserted  in  the  cause  he  was  now  to 
plead,  or  at  least  of  raising  an  hostility  which  neither  he  nor 
his  friends  could  long  oppose. 

"  Wickliff  wrote  this  book,"  says  Mr.  Turner,  "  with  a 
strong  impression  of  his  personal  danger.  He  states  that  those 
whom  he  opposed  were  machinating  his  death,  and  he  stre- 
nuously enforces  the  duty  of  suffering  martyrdom  for  the  sake 
of  trudi,  and  earnestly  contends,  that  it  was  as  necessary  in 
his  time  as  in  ancient  days.''  •  He  adds  emphatically,  ''  Instead 
of  visiting  pagans  to  convert  them  by  martyrdom,  let  us  preach 
constantly  the  law  of  Christ,  even  to  princely  prelates  ;"  "  mar- 
tyrdom will  then  occur  to  us  rapidly  enough,  if  we  persevere  in 
fkith  and  patience*."  The  attractive  merit  "  of  this  perform- 
ance," Mr.  Turner  observes,  "  was  that  it  combined  the  new 
opinions  with  the  scholastic  style  of  thinking  and  deduction. 
It  was  not  the  mere  illiterate  reformer  teaching  novelties,  whom 
the  man  of  education  disdained  and  derided ;  it  was  the  re- 
spected academician  reasoning  with  the  ideas  of  the  reformer." 
If  some  part  of  Wickliff's  conduct  in  the  hour  of  trial,  has 
been  considered  as  not  sufficiently  firm,  this  refutes  th^  calumny 
of  his  enemies,  that  political  motives  alone  urged  him  to  his 
opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 

This  bold  attack  was  not  likely  to  pass  imnoticed.  The  pope 
accordingly  issued  an  order  to  the  English  bishops,  for  his  ap- 
prehension and  imprisonment^,  and  Wickliff  appeared  before 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the.  bishop  of  London,  in 
St,  Paul's.  The  contest  was  diverted  from  the  reformer,  and 
became  a  conflict  between  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  on  whose 
protection  he  had  thrown  himself,  and  the  executors  of  the 
papal  decrees.  Wickliff  escaped  by  this  means,  and  felt  himself 
strooig  enough  to  disregard  the  injunction  of  silence  which  the 
bishdps  had  pronounced  upon  him.     In  the  following  year,  he 

.     *  A.D.  1374.  «  Certainly  between  A.D.  1372  and  1377.— Tun&ifiA. 

"'  See  tlie  original  passage,  Turner's  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
*  A.D.  1377. 
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was  again  summoned  before  the  same  prelates ;  but  the  presence 
of  a  multitude  favourable  to  his  cause,  and  a  peremptory  order 
from  the  court,  arrested  their  hands,  and  the  death  of  the  pope 
soon  after  terminated  the  commission  against  him.  WickUff 
had,  indeed,  qualified  some  parts  of  his  former  testimony,  in  a 
manner  which  has  been  deemed  not  consistent  with  the  general 
character  of  the  reformer.  But  after  this,  when  he  vms  en- 
joined silence  by  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  he  refused 
to  obey^,  was  chased  from  his  station  at  Oxford  by  the 
new  archbishop,  Courtney,  and  died  in  his  retirement  at  Lut- 
terworth*/' 

But  the  most  important  ^measure  which  Wichliff  had 
adopted,  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  respecting  the 
abominations  of  the  Romish  religion,  was  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  English.  The  advocates  of  the  papacy  felt 
this  to  be  a  severe  blow;  the  clergy  clamoured  against  this 
measure  almost  universally,  and  it  may  be  instructive  as  well  as 
enterUtining  to  the  reader  to  see,  in  a  short  quotation  from  a 
learned  canon  of  Leicester,  a  oontemporary  of  WickUff,'  what 
was  thought  to  be  good  reasoning  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  those 
days^.  "  Christ  committed  the  Gospel  to  the  clergy  and  doctors 
of  the  church,  that  they  might  minister  ii  to  the  hdty  and 
weaker  persons,  according  to  the  exigency  of  tiaves  and  persons' 
wants  ;  but  this  master  John  WickUff  tr^lated  it  out  of  LatiA 
into  English  ;  and  by  that  means*  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity, 
and  to  women  who  could  read,  than  it  usedi  to  be  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  them  who  had  the  best 
understanding ;  and  so  the  Gospel  pearl  was^  ca«|l  abroad  and 
trodden  under  swine  ;  and  that  whiob  used  to  bflL  precious  both 
to  the  clergy  and  laity,  is  made,  as  it  were,  the  cmnmon  jest  of 
both ;  and  the  jewel  of  the  church  is  turned"  into  the  sport  of 
the  laity." 

Dr.  Lingard,  a  Roman  Catholic,  ascribes  the  same  import- 
ance to  WickUff 's  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  "  WickUff 
made  a  new  translatipn,  multipUed  the  copies  with-  the  aid  of 
transcribers,  and  by  his  *  poor  priests-'  reeoaimended  it  to  the 
perusal  of  their  hearers.  In  their  hands  it  became  an  engine 
of  wonderful  power.  Men  were  flattered  by  the  appeal  to  their 
private  judgment ;  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  acqij^ired  par- 
tisans and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes,  whp  alone  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters ;    a  spirit  of  inquiry   was 

»  AD.  1382.  ^  A.D.  1384,  *  M4ft«R» ^XJ^x^'^xil. 
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generated,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious  revolution 
which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  astonished  and  convulsed 
the  nations  of  Europe." 

Mr.  Turner  informs  us,  from  the  contemporary  authorities, 
that  "  preachers  imbued  with  the  opinions  of  Wickliff  started 
up  in  many  places  ;  and  several  knights,  lords,  and  even  dukes, 
espoused  them.  The  citizens  of  London  became,  for  the  most 
pa^,  Lollards,  as  the  new  reformers  were  called.  The  sermons 
of  the  mendicant  friars,  formerly  so  admired,  were  undervalued, 
and  the  preaching  from  the  new  Scriptures  made  a  uni- 
versal impression."  After  his  death  his  disciples  were  in- 
defatigable. Three  years  aftetwards  we  find  a  bishop  of 
Worcester  complaining,  that  **  the  eternally-damned  sons  of 
Antichrist^  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mahomet,  conspiring 
with  a  diabolical  instigation, -confederating  together  under  the 
name  of  Lollards,  and  actuated  by  insanity,  were  pouring  out 
their  poison  from  their  honeyed  mouth,  under  the  veil  of  great 
sanctity."  From  which  we  may  infer,  that  these  reformers 
were  men  of  virtuous  lives  and  mild  manners,  as  wdl  as  of 
intelligent  minds. 

Many  of  the  reformers  of  the  day,  who  saw  clearly  the 
abuses  of  the  church  and  Roman  clergy,  had  a  dreadful  appre- 
hension of  the  Bible  and  Lollardy.  The  poet  Gower,  no  doubt, 
expresses  a  common  sentiment  on  this  matter ;  yet  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, a  virarm  advocate  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  a 
severe  exposer  of  the'  vices  of  the  clergy. 

'<  Tius  newe  secte  of  Lollardie, 
And  also  many  an  heresie, 
Among  the  derkes  in  themselves. 
It  were  better  dike  and  delve. 
And  stande  upon  the  right  feitli. 
Than  know  all  that  the  Bible  seith." 

Gower's  ProL  p.  10. 

"  Beware  that  thou  be  not  oppressed 
With  AnUchriste's  Lollardie." 

Conf,  lib.  V.  p.  137. 

A  conteihporary  poet,  however,  had  learned  more  truly  to 
apply  the  term  Antichrist.  Chaucer,  speaking  of  the  luxurious 
clergy,  who  called  themselves  Christ's  ministers,  says — 

**  But  Antichrist  they  serren  dene, 
Attired  all  in  tyrannie : 
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Witness  of  John's  prophecte 
That  Antichrist  is  their  admiral.*' 

Plowm.  Tale, 

All  the  severity  of  persecution  that  the  church  could  use, 
death  excepted^  was  employed  ;  but  it  was  never  favoured  by 
Richard  II.  more  than  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  able  to 
compel.  In  1394,  the  inferences  made  by  the  reformers  were 
presented  to  Parliament.  The  clergy  continued  their  inquisi- 
tions and  attacks,  but  the  new  opinions  spread  both  to  high  and 
low ;  even  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  one  of  Richard's  last  favourites, 
zealously  protected  them.  A  contemporary,  not  their  friend, 
declares,  that  the  sect  so  multiplied  at  this  period,  that  "  you 
could  scarcely  meet  two  persons  in  the  str^t,  but  one  was  a 
Wickliffite."  ''  If  Richard  II.,''  continues  Mr.  Turner,  "  had 
been  a  wiser  sovereign,  he  might  have  conducted  the  improving 
spirit  of  his  subjects  to  a  happy  issue ;  the  ecclesiastical  system 
would  have  been  timelily  reformed,  as  Wickliff  recommended ; 
and  the  storms  that  agitated  the  country  for  another  century, 
might  have  been  prevented  or  allayed.  But,  favouring  the 
reformer,  and  at  the  same  time  offending  his  people,  he  gave 
the  church  the  power  of  contributing  largely  to  his  dethrone- 
ment. The  new  dynasty,  which  they  mainly  assisted  to  raise, 
joining  with  them  to  maintain  all  the  abuses  of  the  papal 
system,  could  not  stand  against  the  vindictive  operation  of 
the  persecuted.  The  kingdom  became  convulsed  in  the  strug- 
gle ;  but  the  house  of  York  was  enabled  to  depose  the  house 
of  Lancaster — principally  from  the  unpopularity  to  which  the 
maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  corruptions  and  intolerance 
had  subjected  it." 

"  But  the  important  agencies  of  Wickliff's  mind  were  not 
confined  to  his  own  country ;  they  not  only  enlightened  Eng- 
land, but  they  electrified  Bohemia.  The  marriage  of  Richard  IL 
with  a  Bohemian  princess,  connected  the  two  countries  by  a 
friendly  intercourse.  The  queen's  court  was  attended  by 
several  Bohemian  knights  and  noblemen;  she  favoured  the 
principles  of  our  reformer ;  and  one  of  her  countrymen,  who 
had  studied  at  Oxford,  taking  with  him  the  writings  of  Wick- 
liff as  a  precious  treasure,  lent  them  to  several  persons,  and, 
among  others,  to  John  Huss,  who  was  then  residing  at  the 
newly  established  university  of  Prague." 

But  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  reformers  of  Bohemia, 
let  us  pursue  the  history  of  Wickliff 's  disciples  m  Ea^^i^xA. 
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Under  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  crown  gave 
its  power  to  the  leaders  of  tiie  papal  superstition,  to  assist  in  up- 
holding their  dominion  ovar  a  discontented  people,  and  their 
instructors  in  the  doctrines  of  WicklifF  were  persecuted  with  fire 
and  sword.  William  Sawtre,  a  clergyman  of  London,  who 
openly  taught  these  doctrines,  was  the  first  person  who  was 
committed  to  the  flames,  for  it  was  hoped  that  by  the  dread  of 
this  terrible  punishment  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry  would  be 
intimidated.  He  sufiered  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1400,  the  year 
which  followed  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  John  Badby  also, 
an  illiterate  mechanic,  withstood  all  the  arguments  of  the  papal 
hierarchy^  though  enforced  with  the  threat  of  the  fiery  ordeal. 
In  his  death  he  encomitered  the  future  hero  of  the  age,  who 
sought  a  far  meaner  glory  than  himself;  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwaxds  Heniy  V.,  having  been  present  at  his  execution,  and 
trying  the  firmness  of  the  martyr  both  by  threats  and  entreaties. 
His  cry  of  "  Mercy,''  when  he  feh  the  flame,  was  understood  to 
be  addressed  to  his  eartJily  judges,  and  the  prince  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched ;  not  to  exercise  mercy,  but  again  to  urge  the 
contest.  '*  Will  you  forsake  your  horesy  ?  Will  you  ccmform  to 
the  foith  of  the  holy  church  ?  If  yoa  will,  you  siiaU  have  a 
yearly  stipend  from  the  king's  treasury.'^  But  Badby  accepted 
not  deliverance;  and  Henry,  enraged,  left  him  to  suffer  the 
death  he  preferred  rather  than  to  deny  his  Saviour  ^ 

The  powers  of  the  church  and  state  were  now  most  actively 
em[doyed/  ta  crush  the  **  Gospellers,"  as  the  followers  of  Wick- 
li^were  also  called*.  Many  were  compelled,  through  fear,  to 
rSGafeit  the  faith  diey  believed  ;  but  others  besidies  Sawtre  and 
Badby  were  found  &ithflil  unto  death.  In  the  year  1413, 
Henry  succeeded  his  father ;  and,  in  like  manner,  permitted  his 
a«thority  to*  be  ^  exercised  "  by  the  Romans  church  **  before 
htm.'*  The-  archbishop,  Arundd,  in.  the  first  yeav  of  his  reign, 
called  a  synod  of  all  die  bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  to  meet 
at  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  London,  ia  order  to  devise  pkme  for  the 
stippressioR  ef  tiie  greopriag  seet^  Sir  John:  Oldcasde,  Lofd 
Cobham,  a  nobleman-  not  only  vespectedt  by  the  people,  but 
known  t&  b^  in  gieat  favouv  with  the  king^,  was  denounced  a» 
their'  greatr  soffowktr.  He  had;  not  only  distinguished  himsdf 
in  opposing  tfeie  papal supcvstition,  but  had,  it  appears,  expendedi 
laigc  sums  i»  tpanseribing  tbo  woriis  of  WickUfT^  in  ordev  to 
circulate  them  among  the  lower  orders.     It  was  aka  woU  known 

»  F«ft. 
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that  he  maintained  a  gre&t  number  of  itinerant  preachers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  dioceses,  of  Can- 
terbury, Rochester,  London,  and  Hereford.  To  subdue  or  to 
destroy  this  great  "'ringleader  of  the  Gospellers,''  became  of 
course  the  gi'and  object  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  But  the  arch- 
bishop proceeded  with  caution.  The  university  of  Oxford  was 
suspected,  not  without  cause,  of  being  taint^  with  the  new 
doctrines.  Wickliff's  memory  was  cherished  there;  and  the 
results  of  Arundel's  commission  of  inquiry,  which  he  procured 
by  the  royal  mandate  to  be  sent  to  OxiFord,  discovered  that  the 
university  was  overrun  with  heretics,  and  that  Lord  Cobham 
employed  scholars  from  that  place  to  circulate  his  opinions. 

When  this  report  was  laid  before  the  convocation,  it  was  re- 
solved to  prosecute  that  nobleman  without  delay  as  a  heretic ; 
but  Vnore  prudent  counsels  suggested  that  the  young  king  should 
first  be  sounded,  and  the  archbishop  knew  how  to  instil  into  the 
mind  of  his  sovereign  a  shocking  impression  of  his  errors. 
Henry  undertook  himself  to  reclaim  him,  by  his  arguments  and 
persuasions,  to  his  obedience  to  the  holy  church.  The  answer 
of  Lord  Cobham  to  the  king,  in  his  conference  with  .him,  has 
well  deserved  to  be  recorded.  '*  You  I  am  always  most  ready 
to  obey,  because  you  are  the  appointed  minister  of  God,  and 
bear  the  sword  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers ;  but  as  to  die 
pope  and  his  spiritual  dominion,  I  owe  them  no  obedi^ice,  nor 
will  I  pay  them  any  ;  for  as  sure  as  God's  word  is  true,  to  me  it 
is  fully  evident  that  the  pope  of  Rome  is  the  great  Antichrist 
foretold  in  holy  writ ;  the  son  of  perdition,  the  open  adversary 
of  God,  and  the  abominatron  stianding  in  the  holy  place."  The 
king,  as  though  the  idol  of  his  superstition  had  been  insulted, 
turned  away  from  him  in  displeasure,  and  gave  him  up  to  the 
will  of  his  adversaries.  After  several  citations  to  appear,  the 
archbishop  excommunicated  him,  and  demanded  the  aid  of  .the 
civil  power  to  apprehend  him,  and  he  was  at  length  arrested  by 
the  express  order  of  the  king,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Cobham,  in  the  military  spirit  of  the  age,  wonkl  fain  harre 
stood  upon  his  defence,  in  single  combat,  by  the  wager  of  battle, 
which  the  law  indeed. allowed  in  ceitain  cases;  but  whidi  it 
appears  a  little  surprising  that  this  Christian  hero  should  not 
have  known  to  be  contrary  to  a  leading  priftcipte  of  the  religion 
of  Christ.  We  have  a  very  minifite  account,  in  Fox's  Aotsand 
Monuments,  of  Cobham's  examination  before  die  biidiops,  where 
the  intrepidity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  his  keen  discernment, 
appears  very  striking.    The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  as 
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was  usual  at  this  time,  was  the  great  touchstone'  to  convict  the 
heretic. 

The  Scripture  has  indeed  used  very  strong  and  decided 
language  respecting  this  mystical  memorial  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  but  the  Romanists,  we  have  seen,  were  not  content  with 
this ;  the  consecrated  wafer  was,  in  their  hands,  "  a  strange 
god  "  which  they  had  made,  and  held  up  for  the  worship  of  the 
people.  Lord  Cobham  had  admitted,  *'  that  in  the  sacrament, 
there  is  both  Christ's  body  and  the  bread  :  the  bread  is  the 
thing  we  see  with  our  eyes  ;  but  the  body  of  Christ  is  hid  and 
only  to  be  seen  by  faith."  Upon  this,  with  one  voice,  they  cried, 
heresy !  heresy !  One  of  the  bishops  in  particular  said  with 
emotion,  *^  It  is  a  foul  heresy  to  call  it  bread."  Cobham  an- 
swered smartly,  ''  St.  Paul  the  apostle  was  as  wise  a  man  as 
you,  and  perhaps  as  good  a  Christian,  and  yet  he  calls  it 
bread^."  "  To  be  short  with  you,  I  believe  the  Scriptures  most 
cordially,  but  I  have  no  belief  in  your  lordly  laws  and  idle  deter- 
minations ;  ye  are  no  part  of  Christ's  holy  church,  as  your  deeds 
do  plainly  shew."  An  old  opponent  of  Wickliff  present,  •  ex- 
claimed :  ''  What  rash  and  desperate  people  are  these  followeiB 
of  Wickliff ! "  '*  Before  God  and  man,"  was  the  remarkable 
answer  of  Lord  Cobham,  "  I  solemnly  here  profess,  that  till  I 
knew  Wickliff,  whose  judgment  you  so  highly  disdain,  I  never 
abstained  from  sin ;  but  after  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
that  virtuous  man  and  his  despised  doctrines,  it  has  been  other- 
wise with  me;  so  much  grace  could  I  never  find  in  all  your 
pompous  instructions."  "  It  were  hard,"  was  the  reply,  **  that 
in  an  age  of  so  many  learned  instructors,  you  should  have  no 
grace  to  amend  your  life,  till  you  heard  the  devil  preach." 
**  Your  fathers,"  said  Cobham,  '*  the  old  pharisees,  ascribed 
Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and  his  doctrines  to  the  devil," 
&c.  The  long  examination  was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  archbishop's  interference.  "  The  day,"  said  he,  "  passes 
away  fast ;  we  must  come  to  a  conclusion  ;"  "  you  must  either 
submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  or  abide  the  dangerous 
consequences."  Lord  Cobham  replied,  ''  My  faith  is  fixed  ;  do 
with  me  what  you  please."  Without  further  delay  the  arch- 
bishop judged  and  pronounced  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cob- 
ham, to  be  an  incorrigible,  pernicious,  and  detestable  heretic  ; 
and  having  condemned  him  as  such,  he  delivered  him  to  the 
secular  jurisdiction.     With  a  most  cheerful  countenance  he  re- 

»  1  Cor.  X.  6. 
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plied  to  hia  sentence,  **  Though  ye  condemn  my  body,  which  is 
but  a  wretched  thing,  yet  I  am  well  assured  ye  can  do  no  harm 
to  my  soul,  any  more  than  could  Satan  to  the  soul  of  Job.  He 
that  created  it,  will  of  his  infinite  mercy  save  it.  Of  this  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt.  And  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  my  belief, 
I  will,  by  the  grace  of  the  eternal  God,  stand  to  them,  even  to 
my  very  death."  He  then  turned  to  the  people,  and  stretching 
out  his  hands,  cried  with  a  very  loud  voice,  **  Good  Christian 
people,  for  God's  love,  be  well  aware  of  these  men :  else,  they 
will  beguile,  and  lead  you  blindfold  into  hell  with  themselves." 
Having  said  these  words,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  prayed,  ''  Lord  God 
Eternal !  I  beseech  thee  of  thy  great  mercy  to  forgive  my  per- 
secutors, if  it  be  thy  blessed  will." 

But  though  they  had  bound  their  victim,  from  some  cause 
or  other  they  durst  not  then  strike,  whether  it  was  that  the  king 
had  relented,  or  that  they  dreaded  the  popular  odium  of  the 
death  of  a  man  of  Cobham's  rank  and  character.  The  arch- 
bishop is  made  to  go  himself  to  the  king,  and  request  him  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  Lord  Cobham  for  fifty  days ;  and  in 
the  interval^  by  what  means  is  unknown,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison.  The  king's  mind,  however,  was  poisoned  with  artftd 
reports  of  the  seditious  meetings  of  the  Lollards,  of  which  Lord 
Cobham  was  the  reputed  head  ^ ;  and  aft;er  a  concealment  of  four 
years  he  was  seized,  and  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty 
burnt  alive*. 

Arundel,  complimented  by  the  papists  with  the  title  of  **  the 
tower  of  the  English  church,"  was  succeeded  by  Chichely,  a 
persecutor  still  more  artful  and  violent  than  the  former  archbishop ; 
and  while  Henry,  it  is  said  at  his  instigation,  was  desolating  the 
kingdom  of  France,  Chichely  at  home,  by  exile  and  flame,  and 
forced  abjurations,  seemed  to  have  completely  triumphed  over 
the  disciples  of  Wickliff,  properly  so  called.     But  the  conduct  of 

*  See  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  and  Mr.  Blilner.  ^'  That  the  king  was 
acted  upon  by  some  secret  agents,  Mr.  Turner  says,  is  clear ;  that  the  plots  as- 
serted were  really  formed,  there  is  no  evidence.  The  probability  is,  that  Henry^s 
generous  and  lofty  mind  was  found  to  start  at  the  violences  which  the  bigotry  of 
the  papal  clergy  had  resolved  upon ;  and  that  artful  measures  were  taken  to  alarm 
it  into  anger  and  cruelty,  by  charges  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  meditated  assassi- 
nation .'*  This  effect  took  place ;  Oldcastle  was  taken  and  burnt ;  a  vindictive 
statute  was  passed  against  the  Lollards,  and  the  persecution  was  sternly  main- 
tained. Mr.  Turner  speaks  of  Arundel  as  dying  the  same  year,  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Cobham ;  but  by  the  authorities  Mr.  Milner  has  followed,  he  died  three 
years  before,  and  had  already  been  succeeded  by  Chichely. 

»  A.D.  1417. 
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the  papal  clergy,  in  these  transactions,  had  exposed  them  to  the 
just  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  people  of  England.  "  Hie 
splendid  victory  of  Agincourt,  the  acquisition  oif  the  crown  of 
France,  and  the  shortness  of  his  reign,"  Mr.  Turner  obsenres, 
"  preserved  Henry  from  any  ill  consequences  from  abetting  such  t 
system  ;"  "  but  they  appeared  in  a  destructive  shape  after  the 
succession  of  his  Tson.  The  verbal  avowal  of  the  new  opinions 
was  repressed,  but  their  secret  diffusion  was  multiplied ;  and  the 
reforming  mind  gazed  eagerly  about,  to  see  how  it  could  be 
revenged  on  the  clergy,  without  incurring  the  penalties  of 
law.  It  struck  boldly  at  their  wealth,  the  real  source  of  their 
power.  An  address  from  the  commons  to  the  king,  to  seize  the 
revenue  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  compelled  them  to  soothe  him 
by  giving  up  one  hundred  and  ten  alien  priories.  The  conflict 
only  assumed  a  more  ])ortcntous  shape  from  the  determined  vio- 
lence of  the  church.  That  violence  made  the  absolute  downfal 
of  one  party  or  of  the  other,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable ;  and  the 
kingdom  continued  to  be  convulsed  till  this  event  occurred/' 

These  reflections  of  this  able  historian  illustrate  the  situation 
in  which  Henry  VIII.  found  the  kingdom,  and  which  gives  him 
an  appearance,  according  to  the  common  histories,  of  being  able 
to  alter  and  change  the  religion  of  a  great  and  thinking  nation, 
by  his  mere  caprice  and  arbitrary  pleasure.  The  truth  was,  the 
parties  which,  from  whatever  motive,  were  for  upholding  the 
papal  power,  or  for  destroying  the  same  —  whether  for  the  love 
of  true  religion,  or  of  civil  liberty,  or  of  plunder  and  sacrilege  — 
were  nearly  equally  poised  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  slightest 
leaning  of  the  immense  power  of  the  crown  under  the  Tudors, 
made  either  party  preponderate  ;  and  Henry  might  have  assumed 
the  motto,  with  respect  to  his  ecclesiastical  administration,  which 
he  assumed  in  his  interference  in  the  contest  on  the  Continent, 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  "  He  prevails  whom  I 
favour." 

But  until  the  very  period  of  these  great  political  movements, 
it  appears  that  '*  Lollards  or  Gospellers ''  were  still  occasionally, 
by  the  influence  of  the  papal  clergy,  brought  to  ponighment  and 
death,  simply  for  their  religious  opinions.  During  tht  mmmty 
of  Henry  VI. ^  William  Taylor,  a  priest,  was  burnt  for  maintaining 
that  prayer  was  to  be  addressed  to  God  alone.  AmcMig  a  num- 
ber of  others,  William  White,  as  a  reward  for  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  troth  in  Norfolk,  was  brought  to  the  stake,  in  1424. 
The  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  «nd  Lancaster,  which 
delugjed  the  kingdom  with  blood,  and  extinguished  a  very  large 
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portion  of  the  families  of  the  ancient  nobility,  might  'well  seem 
a  judgment  of  Divine  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered 
saints  ;  but  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  these  cruel  persecutions.  A 
person  named  John  Gooze,  was  burnt  on  Tower  HilP,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  suffering^  of  the  Lollards  were  even 
greater  under  the  government  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  first  part 
of  Henry  VIII.,  than  during  the  civil  wars.  Neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared ;  all  who  were  convicted  of  denying  popish  super- 
stitions, or  even  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  unless  they  abjured 
.  and  submitted,  were  first  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  and 
then  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  burnt  to  ashes,  with- 
out mercy  and  without  exception*. 

The  names  of  archbishop  Warham,  Fisher,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, and  Langland,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  king's  confessor, 
are  branded,  as  having  been  most  cruel  persecutors  of  the  Lol- 
lards in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  year  1521  was  a  dreadful 
season  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Milner,  towards  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  Lollards, 
has  given  their  character  from  a  popish  writer*,  which  speaks 
more  powerfully  in  their  favour  than  any  panegyric  of  friends 
could  possibly  do.  **  The  disciples  of  WickliflT  are  men  of  a 
serious  modest  deportment,  avoiding  all  ostentation  in  dress, 
mixing  little  with  the  busy  world,  and  complaining  of  the 
debauchery  of  mankind.  They  maintain  themselves  wholly  by 
their  own  labour,  and  utterly  despise  wealth,  being  fully  content 
with  bare  necessaries.  They  follow  no  traffic,  because  it  is  attended 
with  so  much  lying,  swearing,  and  cheating.  They  are  chaste 
and  temperate,  are  never  seen  in  public  houses,  or  amused 
by  the  trifling  gaieties  of  life.  You  find  them  always  employed, 
either  learning  or  teaching.  They  are  concise  and  devout  in 
their  prayers,  blaming  an  unanimated  prolixity.  They  never 
swear ;  speak  little ;  and  in  their  public  preaching  they  lay  the 
chief  stress  on  charity.'  They  never  mind  canonical  hours,  be- 
cause they  say  that  a  Paternoster  or  two,  repeated  with  devotion, 
are  better  than  tedious  hours  spent  without  devotion.  They 
explain  the  Scriptures  in  a  difierent  way  firom  the  holy  doctors 
and  the  church  of  Rome.  They  speak  little  and  humbly,  and* 
are  well-behaved  in  appearance."  He  says,  "  they  are  great 
enemies  to  the  clergy ;  they  despise  and  set  the  church  of  Rome 
at  nought ;  they  confound  truth  and  falsehood  to  deceive  the 
people,"  &c. 

»  A.D.  1473.  •  Heniy's  Hist,  of  Britain.  •  Sancho  Reinlv^T. 
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(I{.  FrQin  th^  Gosp^rs  of  Gaglaad^  as  we  have  seen,  sprang 
the  Hussite^  of  Bohemia.  Wickliff  was  the  spiritual  father  of 
hoth  people.  From  ^mong  the  latter  stood  up  two  remarkable 
witne^s^  for  the  truth,  John  {luss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
hor^  their  testimony  befoce'the  loelebrated  Counoil  of  Constance ; 
»pd  by  these  morU  reformer^  of  the  popedom  both  were  put  to 
4^th,  as  1^  semce  ^qw  txr^Qod.  The  former  of  these  witnesses 
was  brought  over  to  th^  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  the  books  of 
Wickliff,  wbu^  a  Bohemian 'gent^emai^,  who  had  studied  at 
Q^ord«  9mied  thaice  into  his  own  country.  Jerome  was  a 
fMthful  ftdherent  of  Huss;  he  also  had  tn^velled  in  England,  for 
the  sake  of  study,  and  had  collected  there  the  works  of  Wickliff. 
I{u9s  had  been  eopfessor^  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  was 
^uiQwii  es  a  popular  preacher^  and  at  that  time  was  at  the  head 
of  the  uiiiversity  of  Prague. 

The  doctrinal  knowledge  of  the  Bohemian  reformer,  A(r.  Mil- 
ner  observes,  '*  was  indeed  alws^ys  very  limited  and  defective ; 
but  the  little  fupdamental  light  which,  through  grace,  he 
^Ulf^ned,  wc^  directed  to  the  best  practical  purposes.  He 
pre^K^hed  loudly  against  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  church ;  and 
particularly  figs^inst  the  imposture^  of  felse  miracles  which  then 
i^houuded."  Hatred  and  persecution  from  the  papal  clergy  fol- 
^wed  of  course ;  he  was  silenced  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague, 
and  excommunicated  fit  Rome^ ;  and  the  works  of  Wickliff  were 
publicly  committed  to  the  flames.  Jerome  was  a  master  of  arts 
ifk  the  same  university,  ^d  had  vigorously  seconded  Hubs  in 
his  endeavours  to  promote  a  reformation  in  Bohemia.  The  ex* 
commuuicated  pastor  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Council  of  Con^t«^ice,  where  all  the  powers  of  the  Roman  world, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  either  in  person  or  by  their  repi*esentives, 
were  assembled.  Though  Huss  had  received  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  went  not  without  a  presenti- 
ment qS  what  would  follow.  By  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  uaune^^tely  before  he  left  Prague,  he  entreats  him,  on  the 
outside  of  it,  not  to  open  the  letter  till  he  should  have  had  cer- 
tain n^ws  of  his  death.  When  he  was  setting  out,  his  friend 
Jerom^  exhort^  him  to  constancy ;  and  promised,  if  he  should 
hear  that  he  was  oppressed,  to  come  himself  to  Constance  and 
suppcHt  him ;  and  Huss  departed,  attended  by  a  fieathful  adhe- 
i^t,  J(phn^  Cojunt  de  Chlum.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  of 
Huss  was,  that  though  in  fact  he  held  many  things  in  oonmqia 

•  A.D.  1400.  «  AJ).  1410. 
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with  the  paptots^  enough  in  atmal  cbouthitinMi  to  have  wveA 
him,  ha  was  considered  as  a  disciple  of  WickUff,  and  whoteyer 
he  had  maintained,  Uuss  was  accused  of  holding,  without  any 
respect  to  the  representations  he  was  ready  to  make.  The  em* 
peror  was  persuaded,  by  the  council^  to  violate  his  Safe  c<mduct« 
by  the  application  of  a  maxim  of  the  Romish  church,  that  *^  faith 
was  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;''  and  he  shamefdlty  committed 
him  to  a  noisome  dungeon^  notwithstanding  a  remonstrance  of 
the  Bohemian  nobility  against  the  injustice  of  the  act* 

Jerome  forgot  not  his  promise  to  his  friend,  but  followed 
Huss  to  Constance.  Being  refused,  however,  a  safe  conduct,  and 
seeing  he  could  be  of  no  support  to  Huss,  as  he  was  not  per-^ 
mitted  to  beheard  before  the  council,  he  retired,  but  wasarrested, 
and  led  back  in  chains  to  Constance ;  and  after  a  tumultuous 
examination,  he  remained  ten  days  bound  to  a  post,  with  his 
hands  chained  to  his  neck,  being  fed  with  bread  and  water. 

Under  the  imputation  of  being  disciples  of  the  English 
reformer,  the  two  martyrs,  it  is  evident,  were  bound  with  these 
chains.  Accordingly,  part  ofthe  business  of  the  council,  while 
they  lay  in  prison,  was  to  extract  frcm  the  books  of  Wickliff 
what  they  considered  as  his  heresies,  and  to  pronounce  on  them 
a  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  martyrs  were  imjpelled 
to  anathematise  Wickliff,  and  solemnly  retract  his  opinions. 
Against  this  Huss  was  enabled  to  make  a  noble  stand.  He 
refused  to  retract,  and  thus  own  himself  guilty  of  errors  which 
he  had  never  maintained ;  and  as  to  what  had  been  extracted 
fW)m  his  own  works,  he  readily  agreed  to  renounce  and  condemn 
whaterer  could  be  shewn  to  be  contrary  to  the  hdy  Scriptures, 
but  not  otherwise.  Nothing,  however,  would  satisfy  the  council, 
but  a  full  retractation,  in  submission  to  its  authority  as  repre* 
senting  the  holy  church.  For  his  firm  refusal  Huss  was  de- 
graded, and  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  to  be  burnt  to  death. 
His  letters,  while  in  prison,  awaiting  his  dreadful  sentence, 
discover  the  state  of  his  mind.  **  Almighty  Ood  willeonfetn  the 
hearts  of  his  faithful  people,  whom  he  has  chosen  from  the 
forondation  of  the  world,  that  they  may  receive  the  eternal  crown 
of  gltry."  "  I  am  greatly  comforted  by  those  words  of  our 
Saviour,  '  Happy  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  shall 
separate  you  from  their  company,'  8cc.  O  precious  consolatory 
lesson  ?  difficult  indeed,  not  to  understand,  but  to  practise  in 
time  of  tribulation  P'  **  It  is  a  light  matter  to  speak  of  patience, 
but  a  great  matter  to  fulfil  it.  Our  most  patient  champion  him- 
self, who  knew  that  he  should  rise  again  on  Ae  third  day,  awd  x^- 
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deem  from  damnation  his  elect,  was  troubled  in  spirit ;  yet  he, 
though  sore  troubled,  said  to  his  disciples, '  Let  not  your  hearts 
be  troubled,' "  8tc. 

The  papal  clergy,  in  order  to  degrade  him,  put  on  him  the 
priestly  garments,  and  placed  the  sacramental  cup  in  his  hand. 
The  devoted  martyr  recollected,  to  his  comfort,  how  his  Redeemer 
had  been  arrayed  with  royal  robes  in  mockery.  When  they 
addressed  him  in  their  form  of  degradation,  "  O  cursed  Judas ! 
who  having  forsaken  the  council  of  peace,  art  entered  into  that 
of  the  Jews,  we  take  this  chalice  from  thee,  in  which  is  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  "  I  trust,"  cried  the  martyr,  "  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  I  shall  drink  of  it  new  this  very  day  in  his  king- 
dom." When  they  had  finished  stripping  him,  they  placed  on 
his  head  a  paper  coronet,  painted  with  devils,  saying,  **  We 
devote  thy  soul  to  the  infernal  devils."  — "  I  am  glad,"  said 
Huss^  "  to  wear  this  crown  of  ignominy  for  the  love  of  Him  who 
wore  a  crown  of  thorns."  Thus  was  he  led  to  the  «take,  crying, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  I  humbly  suffer  this  cruel  death  for  thy  sake,  and 
I  pray  thee  to  forgive  all  mine  enemies."  When  he  was  the  last 
time  called  upon  to  retract,  he  said,  "  What  I  have  written  and 
taught,  was  in  order  to  rescue  souls  from  the  power  of  the  devil, 
and  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  sin  ;  and  I  do  gladly 
seal  with  my  blood  what  I  have  written  and  taught." 

As  for  poor  Jerome,  who  was  so  ready  to  go  with  him  to 
prison  and  to  death,  he  was  p^rmitte^  to  know  his  weakness ; 
and  afterwards,  out  of  weakness,  was  made  strong  inde^. 
Through  fear  of  the  dreadful  death,  he  had  been  induced  to 
retract,  —  to  anathematise  the  articles  both  of  Wickliff  and  of 
Huss,  and  to  decide  that  he  believed  every  thing  that  the  council 
believed.  The  cqjincil,  not  content  with  their  victory,  would 
bring  him  to  a  second  trial,  that  they  might  enjoy  a  second 
triumph ;  but  now  it  was  that  Jerome  rose  superior  from  his  fall, 
and  discovered  a  fortitude,  a  wisdom,  and  an  eloquence,  that 
extorted  the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  so  that  they  seemed 
almost  to  feel  some  relenting.  Nevertheless,  they  hardened  their 
hearts,  and  delivered  him  to  death,  as  he  renounced  his  retracta- 
tion, bitterly  lamenting, ''  I  am  not  ashamed  here  to  make  public 
confession  of  my  cowardice.  I  confess,  and  tremble  while  I 
think  of  it,  that  through  fear  of  punishment  by  fire,  I  basely 
consented,  against  my  conscience,  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Wickliff  and  Huss."    The  assembly  that  condemned 

'  Poggios. — See  Milner,  vol.  iv.  p.  265. 
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him,  as  a  Roman  catholic  writer^  then  present  declares,  was 
"  very  unruly  and  indecent;"  though,  he  says,  at  the  same  time, 
in  admiration  of  his  eloquence,  "  every  ear  was  captivated,  and 
every  heart  touched.'^  In  the  midst  of  scorn  and  insult,  he  was 
led  to  execution,  singing  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  hymns  of 
the  church,  with  a  loud  voice  and  cheerful  countenance.  He 
kneeled  at  the  stake,  and  prayed.  Being  then  bound,  he  raised 
his  voice,  and  sang  a'  paschal  hymn  then  much  in  vogue  in  the 
church,  —  for  they  that  put  him  to  death  had  a  form  6f  godli- 
ness. 

Hail!  happy  day,  and  ever  be  adored, 

When  hell  was  conquered  by  great  heaven's  Lord. 

Another  Roman  catholic  historian  records,  both  of  John 
Huss  and  of  Jerome,  that  "  they  went  to  the  stake  as  to  a 
banquet ;  not  a  word  fell  from  them  which  discovered  the  least 
timidity.  They  sang  in  the  flames  to  the  last  gasp,  without 
ceasing." 

The  murder  of  Huss  was  highly  resented  in  Bohemia,  as  a 
national  afiront.  It  is  said,  that  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  known 
by  the  name  of  Zisca,  the  one-eyed,  being  asked  by  the  king 
what  he  was  musing  upon,  replied :  "  I  was  thinking  on  the 
affront  oflTered  to  our  kingdom  by  the  death  of  John  Huss."  — 

It  is  out  of  your  power  or  mine  to  revenge  it,"  said  the  king ; 

but  if  you  know  which  way  to  do  it,  exert  yourself."  From 
that  time,  Zisca  meditated  those  military  projects,  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  famous  in  history.  Thus,  although  the  true 
Christian  is  forbidden  to  revenge  himself,  the  persecutor  often 
finds  to  his  cost,  that  all  parties  interested,  are  not  of  the  same 
spirit ;  but  some,  instead  of  being  content  to  be  counted  as  sheep 
for  the  slaughter,  meet  them  as  ravening  wolves,  or  "  as  the 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps." 

The  favourers  of  Huss,  under  the  command  of  Zisca  ^  and 
Nicholas  de  Hussinetz,  exerted  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
hierarchy,  in  open  warfare,  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  their 
tenitories  and  possessions.  They  are  said,  to  the  number  of 
forty  thousand,  to  have  collected  together  at  a  mountain,  called 
afterwards  Tabor,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  erecting  their 
tents  there.  The  distinguishing  tenet  of  these  military  reformers, 
was  their  use  of  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  which  the  Romanists 
had  of  late  years  denied  to  the  laity.  This  contest  caused  much 
bloodshed,  and  threw  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia  into  con- 
fusion.   A  furious  war  was  carried  on  for  three  years,  under  the 

*  A.D.  1417. 
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foiQOKS  ZiBoa,  and  for  ten  years  after  I^s  deatb«  They  obtained 
almost  incredible  victories  over  the  emperori  and  the  warfare  is 
marked  by  inhuman  cruelties  on  both  sides. 

When  the  work  of  vengeance  was  complete,  these  Hussites 
obtained  what  they  fought  for — the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  sacra- 
ment^ and  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. "  After  the  effusion  of  a  deluge  of  blood,  these  points 
WBTQ  given  up  by  the  papal  party,  in  the  year  1433,  and  a  treaty 
of  peaoe  wasmadej  of  which  these  formed  the  basis.  In  other 
respects,  the  Calixtines  resembled  the  papists,  by  whose  artifices 
they  were  even  induced  to  persecute  the  genuine  followers  of 
Huss, — those  who  desired  a  real  reformation  of  the  church,  and 
the  establishment  of  purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline^." 

From  among  these  reformers  first  appeared  the  Moravians, 
though  they  date,  among  themselves,  their  origin  at  a  much 
higher  antiquity.    About  the  year   1453,  a  number  of  them 
obtained  permission  to  withdraw  to  the  lordship  of  Lititz,  on  the 
confines  of  Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  there  to  regulate  a  plan  of 
worship  according  to  their  own  consciences.    Michael  Bradazius 
was  appointed  their  minister ;  idolatrous  rites  were  prohibited, 
and  a  strictness  of  discipline,  resembling  that  of  the  primitive 
church,  was  instituted',    so  that  the  church  of  the  United 
Brethren  may  be  called  the  most  ancient    of  the  reformed 
churches;   for,  with  respect  to  the  Waldenses,   the  evidence 
perhaps  is  not  complete,  that  they  had  at  any  time  been  united 
to  apostate  Rome.    The  severest  persecution  was  their  lot  for 
ten  years,  when  they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  com- 
pelled to  hide  themselves  in  mountains  and  woods,  and  to  live 
in  the  wilderness.    They  afterwards'  received  a  great  increase  of 
their  numbers,  from  the  accession  of  the  Waldensian  refugees, 
who  had  escaped  out  of  Austria,  where  Stephen,  the  last  bishop 
of  the  Waldenses  in  that  province,  was  burnt  alive.    A  union 
was  easily  formed  between  the  Waldenses  and  Hussites,  on.  ac- 
coimt  of  the  similarity  of  their  sentiments  and  manners.     In  the 
following  year,  the  Hussites  were  banished  from  Moravia ;  but 
they  returned  into  that  country  six  years  afterwards.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  counted  two  hundred 
congregations  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

•  Milner.  »  A.D,  1457.  »  A.D.  1480. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH    OF    CHRIST    FROM    THE 
REFORMATION    TO   OtR    OWN    TIMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

After  purBuing  our  course  through  a  thousand  years  of  ob- 
scurity and  darkness,  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  church 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  which  includes  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  convulsions 
which  it  immediately  produced  among  the  nationa  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  events  which  have  since  more  remotely  flowed  froim 
that  same  source.  This  is  the  last  accomplished  era  of 
ecclesiastical  history ;  and  its  boundaries  may  perhapa  not  im- 
properly be  fixed  in  the  age  in  which  we  have  livedo  The  spread, 
the  decay  or  corruption,  and  tiie  partial  revivala  of  that  same 
blessed  truth,  which  then  seemed  afresh  to  illuminate  the  minds 
of  jaien,  form  the  leading  topics  of  this  portion  of  the  kisU^ry  of 
the  church. 

**  This  grand  revolution,^'  it  has  also  been  observed  \  "  may 
justly  be  considered  as  the  main  spring  which  has  moved  the 
nations  from  that  illustrious  period,  and  has  occasioned  the 
greater  part  of  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  revolutions  that 
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fill  the  annals  of  history  to  our  own  times/'     I  shall,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  my  limits  permit,  endeavom*  to  trace  — 

I.  The  rise,  the  struggles,  and  the  victorious  issue  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany. 

II.  Its  immediate  effects  in  the  mighl^  convulsions  it  pro- 
duced in  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

III.  In  a  very  brief  and  general  narrative,  not  trespassing 
much  upon  the  secret  and  confidential  retreats  of  biography, 
where  the  events  aq^  characters  of  this  last  period  will  be 
studied  to  the  best  advantage,  I  shall  bring  down  the  history  of 
the  church  of  Christ  to  our  own  times,  during  which  we  seem  all 
sensible  that  a  new  era  has  gone  forth. 

A  revolution  in  opinions,  as  great,  though  not  so  blessed  in 
its  objects,  as  that  which  took  place  at  the  Reformation,  has 
again  torn  up  the  boundaries  of  civilised  nations,  and  is  still 
replete  with  events  probably  more  momentous  still  to  churches 
and  nations,  and  to  the  whole  family  of  mankind.  Before  the 
commencement  ofthis  period,  except  in  some  few  favoured  spots, 
the  lights  of  scriptural  knowledge,  rekindled  in  the  churches  of 
the  reformed,  had  every  where  waxed  dim,  and  seemed  ready  to 
be  extinguished.  Through  the  corruptions  of  infidelity  and  the 
ravages  of  war — "the  pestilence  that  walked  in  darkness," 
and  **  the  destruction  which  wasted  at  noon-day"  —  the  very 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  was  thought,  indeed,  to  be 
in  danger.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  these  troublous  times, 
religion  has  begun  anew  to  flourish,  especially  in  those  parts  of 
the  earth  over  which  the  British  kingdoms  and  their  oflspring 
are  spread.  The  professors  of  the  truth,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  having  stemmed  the  torrent  of  the  infidel  philosophy, 
have  been  encouraged  to  aim  at  greater  things  for  the  propa- 
gation of  *  the  everlasting  Gospel ;'  and  notwithstanding  the 
awful  prospects  around,  and  even  the  apprehension  in  some 
quarters,  in  the  present  political  state  of  Europe,  of  the  danger 
of  a  temporary  relapse  into  the  superstitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  ihey  may  justly  fill  their  breasts  with  the  expectations  of 
great  and  wonderful  events  shortly  to  come  to  pass,  according  to 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy.  But,  on  this  new  era,  the  latent 
causes  of  its  rise,  its  devastations,  and  the  prospects  which  now 
disclose  themselves  in  the  partially  retiring  storm,  this  history 
does  not  enter*. 

'  The  parts  of  prophecy  which  the  reader  will  compare  with  this  portion  of 
the  history  of  the  church,  will  be,  1.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Wit- 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY. 

Martin  Luther^-  the  great  instrument  of  Proyidence  in 
bringing  about  this  reformation^  was  bom^  at  Isleben^  in  the 
county  of  Mansfield.  His  father  wrought  in  the  mines  of 
that  place^  and  after  the  birth  of  Martin,  he  became  a  proprietor 
in  them,  and  removed  to  the  town  of  Mansfield.  He  bestowed 
a  liberal  education  on  his  son,  who  early  displayed  great 
abilities,  and  particularly  a  taste  for  eloquence.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Magdeburg,  Eisenach,  and  Erfurt,  at  which  latter 
place  he  commenced  Master  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  twenty',  and 
was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  university  for  his  superior 
genius  and  extraordinary  memory.  Luther  had  begun  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  intending  to  devote  his 
well-adapted  talents  to  the  pleadings  of  the  bar,  to  be  afterwards 
employed,  as  his  parents  fondly  hoped,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
state. 

But  a  superior  Power  had  chosen  him  for  another  service. 
The  sudden  death  of  an  intimate  friend,  in  a  storm  of  thunder 
that  had  exceedingly  alarmed  the  mind  of  Luther  himself,  or, 
according  to  very  creditable  authors,  the  murder  of  that  friend 
and  this  alarming  storm  together  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  Melancthon  seems  not  to  have  known  any 
thing  concerning  the  storm  ;  his  account  is  :  **  As  himself  has 
told  me,  and  as  many  persons  well  know,  while  he  deeply  re- 
flected on  the  astonishing  instances  of  Divine  vengeance,  so 
great  alarm  would  suddenly  affect  his  whole  frame,  as  almost  to 
frighten  him  to  death.  I  was  once  present  when,  through 
intense  exertion  of  mind,  in  the  course  .of  an  argument  re- 
specting some  point  of  doctrine,  he  was  so  terrified,  as  to  retire 
to  a  neighbour's  chamber,  place  himself  on  the  bed,  and  pray 
aloud,  frequently  repeating  these  words  :  '  He  hath  concluded 
all  under  sin,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all ! '  The 
alarming  agitations  came  upon  him  either  for  the  first  time,  or 
certainly  they  were  severest,  in  that  year  when  he  lost  an  inti- 
mate companion,  who  was  killed,  but  I  know  not  by  what 
accident." 

nesses,  Rev.  xi.    2.  The  earthquake  which,  at  the  same  time,  shook  the  Great 
Ciiy.  '  3.  He  will,  perhaps,  see  cause  -to  comiect  with  the  rise  of  the  new  era 
which  bounds  our  narrative,  the  sounding  of  the  Seventh  Angel  himself. 
»  A.D.I  483.  «A.D.\SO^. 
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These  severe  mental  exercises  induced  Luther  to  form  a 
secret  resolution,  or»  as  some  represent*  the  terrors  of  the  im- 
pending storm  led  him  to  make  a  solemn  vow,  of  quitting  his 
worldly  schemes,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  monastery. 
Having  called  his  particular  firiends  together,  and  entertained 
them  in  his  usual  way  with  music  and  a  convivial  treat,  he,  to 
their  surprise,  declared  his  intentions.  The  next  moining  he 
wrote  them  farewell  letters,  and  to  the  excessive  grief  of  his 
parents  he  sent  them  the  ring  and  gown  which  belonged  to  him 
as  Master  of  Arts^  acquainting  them  with  his  resolutions,  and 
thus,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  destroying  every  prospect  of  the 
future  advantages  of  those  great  talents  now  to  be  buried  in 
a  monastery  ^  By  one  of  his  letters  it  appears  that,  from  the 
v^  beginning  of  his  monastic  life,  he  was  constantly  sad  and 
dejected ;  and  being  unable  to  give  peace  to  his  mind,  he  at 
length  opened  his  griefs  to  John  Staupitius,  vicar-general  of 
the  Augustin  monks,  to  whose  society  he  now  belonged.  The 
reply  of  this  ecclesiastic  was  very  remarkable,  and  shews  us 
that  all  religious  wisdom  had  not  perished  from  the  earth : 
'*  You  do  not  know  how  necessary  and  useful  this  trial  may  be 
to  you ;  God  does  not  thus  exercise  you  for  nothing ;  you  will 
one  day  see  that  he  will  employ  you,  as  his  servant,  for  great 
purposes/' 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  of  importance,  that  in  the 
second  year  after  his  entrance,  he  met  with  a  Latin  Bible  in 
the  library  of  the  monastery.  This  may  serve  as  an  instance 
how  much  the  sacred  volume  was  neglected  and  forgotten.  A 
student,  a  Master  of  Arts,  had  never  met  even  with  a  Latin 
copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  except  so  far  as  they  were  embodied 
in  the  church  service,  was  altogether  ignorant  of  their  contents ! 

In  this  year  also,  in  his  sickness,  he  received  conso- 
lation from  an  old  monk,  especially  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  remission  of  sins.  The  monk  told  him  it  was  the 
express  commandment  of  God,  that  we  should  believe  our 
luns  to  be  forgiven  us  in  Christ ;  he  shewed  where  Bernard 
taught  the  same  doctrine,  and  proved  it  by  St.  Paid.  "  This 
conversation,"  says  Melancthon,  *'  proved  a  great  comfort  to 
the  mind  of  Luther.  He  was  led  to  attend  to  St.  PauTs  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  so  often  inculcated  by  that  apostle. 
By  reading  and  comparing  together  different  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  by  an  increased  dependence  cm  God 
in  daily  piayer,  he  gradually  acquired  more  light,  and  saw  the 

•  * 
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emptiness  of  the  usual  interpretatioiis  of  Scripture/'    At  this 
time,  also,  the  works  of  Augustin  became  his  favourite  study. 

Luther  was  ordained  in  the  yeai  1607.  That  there  was 
something  particular  in  his  preaching,  seems  attested  by  what 
is  recorded  of  the  observation  of  a  certain  doctor  who  heard  him* 
''  This  monk/'  said  he,  ''  will  confound  all  the  doctors^  wiU 
exhibit  new  doctrines,  and  reform  the  whde  Roman  church; 
for  he  is  intent  on  reading  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and 
aposjtles,  and  he  depends  on  the  word  of  Jesus  Clurist ;  this 
neither  the  philosophers  nor  sophists  can  subvert."  Melancthoi^ 
says :  ''  He  shewed  the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel ;  he  refuted  the  ancient  Pharisaical  error  at  that  time 
prevalent  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  pulpit,  that  men  by 
their  own  works  may  merit  the  remission  of  sins,  ai^l  be  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God.  Thus  he  called  men's  minds  to 
the  office  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and,  like  John  the  Baptist, 
shewed  them  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world.  Moreover,  he  taught  them  that  remission  of  sins 
is  freely  for  Christ's  sake,  and  that  this  benefit  is  to  be  received 
by  faith." 

These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  blessed  Re- 
formation, which  the  old  monk  had  been  taught  in  secret,  and 
which  the  doctor  before  referred  to  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
would  overturn  the  whole  system  of  papal  Christianity,  and 
reform,  if  received,  the  whole  Roman  church. 

*'  In  fact,"  continues  Melancthcm,  with  historical  veracity, 
**  a  false  philosophy,  and  the  succeeding  errors  of  Pehtgius,  had 
exceedingly  corrupted  the  pure  faith  of  the  Scriptures.  St.  Aur 
gustin  was  raised  up  by  God  to  restore  it  in  a  measure  \  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  if  he  could  now  judge  of  the  controversies  of  the 
present  age,  he  would  be  decidedly  with  us."  ''  It  ia  our 
bounden  duty,  to  give  particular  thanks  to  God,  that  he  has 
been  pleased,  through  Luther's  means,  to  restore  to  us  the  ligbt 
of  the  Gospel ;.  and  it  is  also  our  duty  to  preserve  and  spread 
the  doctrine  which  he  taught..  It  is  this  doctrine  which  must 
guide  our  prayers,  and  even  our  whole  lives — it  is  thi»  doctrin^ 
of  which  the  Son  of  God  says,  '  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  witi  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.'  With  my  whole  heart, 
I  pray  the  eternal  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  for  his  own  and  his  Son's  glory,  he  would  collect  togethqr 
the  eternal  church  by  the  voice  of  his  Gospel ;  and  may  he 
direct  our  wtUs  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserve  in  its  purity 
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tiiat  doctrine  which  he  has  revived  among  us  through  the  minia^ 
try  of  Martin  Luther!" 

In  the  year  after  his  ordination^,  Luther  was  invited  to  the 
professorship  at  Wittemberg,  where  the  elector  of  Saxony  had 
established  a  university,  and  Wittemberg  became  the  scene  of 
the  reformer's  future  labours.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  his 
residence  at  this  town',  he  was  deputed  as  their  advocate,  by 
certain  monasteries  of  the  Augustine  friars,  in  a  cause  pending 
at  Rome :  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  *'  the  great 
city  which  ruled  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  whose  dominion 
he  was  destined  so  considerably  to  diminish.  At  Rome,  '*  the 
hireling  shepherds"  and  himself  were  mutually  disgusted  with 
each  other.  They  ridiculed  the  solemn  manner  in  which  he 
read  the  services  of  the  church — for  he  was  in  earnest ;  they 
bid  him  '  read  faster.'  "  I  performed  mass,"  he  says,  •*  at 
Rome  ;  I  saw  it  also  performed  by  others,  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  never  think  of  it  without  horror !"  The  same  year  he 
was  created  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  such  were  the  times,  that  he 
had  not  till  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  To  these  studies,  it  seems,  he  was  excited 
by  the  works  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  was  at  this  time 
reviving  the  knowledge  of  classical  literature ;  and  who,  by  his 
satirical  attacks,  had  so  brought  the  barbarous  and  sophistical 
learning  of  the  monks  into  contempt,  and  so  exposed  their 
hypocritical  and  superstitious  devotions,  that  he  was  evidently 
preparing  the  way  for  ftiture  reformers.  The  monks,  indeed, 
stung  with  his  satire,  declared  that  ''  Erasmus  had  laid  the 
egg,  and  Luther  had  hatched  it."  But  this  great  and  useful 
man,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  intended  not  such  a  reformation 
as  Luther  was  now  being  prepared  to  accomplish. 

In  the  year  1616,  the  shaft  was  not  yet  drawn  from  the 
(quiver.  Luther  writes  to  a  friend,  "  I  desire  to  know  what 
your  soul  is  doing;  whether,  wearied  at  length  with  its  own 
righteousness,  it  learns  to  refresh  itself,  and  to  rest  in  the  righ- 
teousness of  Christ?  The  temptation  of  presumption  in  our 
age  is  strong  in  many,  and  especially  in  those  who  labour  to  be 
just  and  good  with  all  their  might,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  in  Christ  is  con- 
ferred upon  us  with  a  rich  exuberance  of  gratuitous  liberality. 
They  seek  in  themselves  to  work  that  which  is  good,  in  order 
that   they  may    have    a  confidence  of  standing  before  God, 
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adorned  with  virtues  and  merits,  which  is  an  impossible  aV 
tempt.  You,  my  friend,  used  to  be  of  this  same  opinion,,  or 
rather  of  this  same  mistake  :  so  was  I--rrbut  now  I  am  fighting 
against  the  error;  but  have  not  yet  prevailed/* 

In  this  same  year  he  was  appointed  subaltern  vicar  in  the 
order  of  the  Augustine  monks,  and,  as  visiter,  inspected  forty 
of  their  monasteries.  On  his  return  to  Wittemberg,  in  June, 
he  wrote  to  Spalatinus,  his  friend,  and  secretary  to  the  elector, 
a  letter  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  reformer  plainly  appears^. 
"  Many  things  please  your  prince,  and  look  great  in  his  eyes, 
which  are  displeasing  to  God.  In  secular  wisdom,  I  confess 
that  he  is  of  all  men  most  knowing ;  but  in  things  pertaining 
to  Ood,  and  which  relate  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  I  must  own 
that  he  is  blind  sevenfold."  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
writes  to  the  same  friend  his  thoughts  concerning  certain  of  the 
fathers,  and  also  concerning  Erasmus's  method  of  interpreting 
Scripture.  "  What  strikes  my  mind  in  considering  Erasmus, 
is  this ;  in  interpreting  the  apostle's  account  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  works,  or  of  the  law,  he  understands  by  tl)ese  terms 
ceremonial  observances  only.  In  the  next  place,  ,  though  he 
admits  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  he  will  not  allow  that  the 
apostle  speaks  of  it  in  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Romans.  .Now, 
if  he  had  carefully  read  Augustin's  anti-Pelagian  tracts,  espe- 
cially his  account  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  letter,  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  and  the  remission  of  it ;  and  had  observed  how  he  speaks  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  best  of  the  fathers,  from  Cyprian  to 
Ambrose,  he  might  have  better  understood  the  apostle  Paul,  and 
also  have  conceived  more  highly  of  Augustin  as  an  expositor, 
than  he  has  hitherto  done."  ''  The  righteousness  of  the  la^w 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  ceremonies ;  for,  though  it  includes 
these,  it  still  more  directly  respects  an  obedience  to  the  whole 
decalogue ;  which  obedience,  when  it  takes  place  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  yet  has  not  Christ  for  its  foundation,  though  it  may 
produce  such  men  as  your  Regulus's  and  your  Fabricius's,  that 
is,  very  upright  moralists  according  to  man's  judgment,  has 
nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  genuine  righteousness."  '*  I  fear 
many  may  be  induced,  by  the  authority  of  his  name,  to  pa- 
tronise that  literal  and  lifeless  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
ture, into  which  almost  all  commentators  have  fallen  since  the 
time  of  Augustin*." 

''  This    illustrates    in    what    school  Luther  was  formed. 

1  Seckend.  p.  20.  *  MUiier. 
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About  this  time  he  preached  before  Duke  George  of  DresKleii ; 
the  sum  of  his  sermon  was  this — That  no  man  ought  to  despair 
of  the  possibility  of  salvation ;  that  those  who  heard  the  word 
of  God  with  attentive  minds,  were  true  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
teere  eleo|»d  and  predestinated  to  eternal  life.  He  enlarged  on 
the  subject,  and  shewed  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  predestana* 
tion,  if  the  foundation  be  laid  in  Christ,  was  of  singular  effi- 
cacy to  dispel  the  fear  by  which  men  trembling  under  a  sense 
of  their  own  unworthiness,  are  tempted  to  flee  from  God,  who 
ought  to  be  our  sovereign  refuge."  A  lady  of  the  court  was 
asked  by  the  duke,  how  she  liked  the  discourse :  '*  I  should 
die  in  peace,''  was  her  reply,  *^  if  I  could  hear  such  another 
sermon.'*  The  duke  in  much  anger  said,  **  I  would  give  a 
large  sum  of  money,  that  a  sermon  of  this  sort,  which  exL" 
courages  men  in  a  licentious  course  of  life,  had  never  been 
pleached ;"  and  he  repeated  this  several  times.  The  lady  died 
about  a  month  afterwaids,  *'  rejoicing  in  the  prospects  of  future 
glory/'  Duke  George  proved  a  determined  enemy  to  the  re- 
fbrmation. 

"^  Luther  at  this  time,"  M elancthcm  informs  us,  '^  was  not 
meditating  the  smallest  innovation  on  the  cust<»nafy  observ- 
ances. On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  most  rigid  disciplinarian, 
and  had  broached  nothing  to  alarm ;  but  he  was  illustrating 
more  and  more  those  doctrines  of  which  all  stand  in  need-*- the 
doctrines  of  repentance,  remission  of  sins,  faith,  and  the  true 
consolations  of  the  cross.  Pious  Christians,  (for  such  we  see 
there  were  in  the  midst  of  papal  corruptions,)  were  ddi^ted 
with  these  things;  and  even  learned  men  were  much  pleased 
to  see  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles,  brought,  as  it 
were,  out  of  darkness  and  prison ;  and  to  hear  of  the  diffierence 
between  Law  and  Gospel,  and  their  promises;  and  between 
philosophy  and  the  Word  of  God ;  concerning  which  imp<Mr- 
tant  matters,  not  a  line  was  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Duns  Seotus,  and  such  like,"  &c.  Luther  considered  these 
doctrines  as  perfectly  orthodox,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
authorities,  which  the  church  of  Rome  herself  had  always  pro- 
fessed to  reverence.  The  doctrine  of  merits  and  Pehgianism 
he  would  consider  as  modem  corruptions,  virhich  had  inad- 
vertent crept  in,  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  faith.  He 
was  very  far,  as  yet,  from  supposing  all  the  abomiDations  that 
he  beheld  in  the  practice  of  the  times,  to  have  originated  in  the 
antichristian  character  of  the  popedom.  But  it  was  in  the 
memorable  year  1517,    that  he  was  interrupted  in  the  con- 
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scifntious  disehai^  of  his  duties  as  a  pastor,  by  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  papal  superstition  ;  am},  by  a  train  of  un- 
designed and  unforeseen  events,  was  led  6xih  from  the  peaceful 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  to  be  the  public  ohampion  of  the  truth, 
against  the  whole  system  of  antichristian  delusions.  These 
slowly  yet  gradmally  unfolded  themselyes  to  bis  view,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  as  be  saw  them,  be  denounced  and  attacked  them, 
and  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  ovmthrew  them  all. 

As  he  was  hearing  confessions,  in  thia  year,  some  persons 
who  bad  owned  themselves  to  him  to  be  atrocious  offenders, 
refused  to  oomply  with  the  penances  he  had  enjoined  them, 
*'  aa^igning  as  a  reason,  that  they  had  procured  diplomas  of 
indulgenoes."  Luther  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
practice  of  granting. indulgences  in  his  church,  nor  did  he  mean 
at  this  time  to  question  the  practice  itself;  but  this  application 
struck  him  as  wrong,  and  the  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to  be 
explored.  He  ventured  to  refuse  absolution.  The  rejected 
penitents,  thus  robbed  of  the  benefit  of  their  purchase,  com- 
plained to  the  papid  agent,  who  was  preaching  up  his  pardons 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  agent  stormed  and  threatened,  and 
l4uther  was  draiim  into  a  contest,  which  soon  began  to  open  his 
eyes  to  more  than  he  even  suspected* 

As  the  papal  monarchy  had  arisen  in  the  church  from  the 
misapplication  of  a  text  of  Scripture  — > ''  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rook  will  I  build  my  church,''  —  so,  the  practice  of 
penanoe,  judicial  absolution,  and  the  consummation  of  the  crafl 
-r-*  the  sale  of  indulgences  —  had  also  originated  in  the  perversion 
of  Christ's  commission  to  his  apostles,  whereby  he  constituted 
them  the  ministers  of  his  grace  to  mankind,  and  the  authorised 
cUipeusera  of  his  r^oofs.  ''  As  my  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so 
I  send  you ;  and  wh^i  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  upon  them, 
^nd  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whosesoever 
SMEI0  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever 
ains  ye  retain,  theyjlire  retained  ^"  The  apostles,  and  their 
fiathAU  successors  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  understood 
themselves,  we  know,  to  be  the  heralds  of  their  Master's  will, 
''  ambassadors  for  Christ,"  and  '*  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,"  having  authority  from  him  to  declare  to  the  beheving 
penitent  that  his  sins  were  pardoned,  and  to  denounce  his  wrath 
against  all  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  This  commission 
they  exercised  to  the  joy  of  many,  for  their  word  came  with 
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poweF ;  and  to  the  condemnation  of  others  who  heard  but  be- 
Ueved  notr  We  discover  no  other  way  in  which  even  the  twelve 
remitted  or  retained  sins.  They  professed  themselves  not  to  be 
"  lords  over  the  people's  faith,"  but  "  helpers  of  their  joy  ;*'  and 
this  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  the  primitive  church,  we  all  along  perceive  the  formal  and 
public  exercise  of  thin  commission,  in  the  absolving  of  penitent 
offenders  :  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  a  main  object  of  the  fellowship  of  saints.  When  reli- 
gion had  lost  its  power,  still  the  form  remained ;  the  herald  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  the  institution,  and  the  nominal  Christian 
attended  to  hear  them,  when,  perhaps,  both  had  lost  their  confi- 
dence in  the  remission  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
few  hearts  were  touched  with  true  spiritual  repentance.  It  was 
a  mistake  too  easy  to  be  made,  when  such  a  departure  from  faith 
and  spirituality  had  taken  place,  for  the  people  to  trust  to  the 
form  fdone ;  it  was  but  too  natural  for  the  faithless  messeng^  to 
usurp  honours  due  only  to  his  Master,  and  to  convert  the  sacred 
institution  of  his  ofiice  to  his  own  personal  interest  and  emolu* 
ment.  The  corruption,  of  course,  would  be  gradual,  and  would 
make  its  way  in  different  proportions  in  different  circumstances. 
The  first  symptom  we  perceive  of  it,  is  the  superstitious  venera- 
tion of  the  almost  mediating  priest,  as  if  the  application  of  mercy 
was  under  his  direction  and  control. 

The  primitive  ministers,  no  doubt,  exhorted  the  penitents  to 
do  works  meet  for  repentance,  attesting  their  sincerity ;  but  when 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  of  the  satisfaction  of  works,  and  of 
"  voluntary  humility,"  crept  in,  the  pardon  was  no  longer  freely 
vouchsafed,  but  on  the  stipulated  condition  of  certain  works,  or 
services,  or  per^nal  sacrifices ;  hence  the  doing  of  penance,  in  the 
Roman  catholic  sense  of  the  term.  These  works  of  penance 
might  be  certain  charities  prescribed  by  the  priest,  or  austerities 
inflicted  on  the  body,  or  gifts  for  the  erection  of  churches,  or  for 
adorning  them,  or  for  the  support  or  multiplying  of  their  services, 
and  at  one  time  for  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  or  crusades 
against  infidels  or  heretics.  The  power  of  commuting  some  of 
these  services  might  soon  be  found  convenient,  and  money  was 
received  instead,  to  be  applied,  of  course,  to  pious  uses,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  offender's  soul.  But  the  satisfaction  and  merit  of 
works  being  once  established,  if  some  persons  had  less  than 
satisfied  the  demand,  others,  whether  among  the  living  or 
with  departed  saints,  who  were  extraordinarily  holy  persons,  and 
had  spent  their  lives  in  devotions,  in  fastings  and  prayers,  or 
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Other  meritonous  services  or  sufferings^  might  be  supposed  to 
have  more  than  satisfied  for  themselves; -whence  originated 
works  of  supererogation,  and  the  supposed  mediation  of  saints. 
For  to  what  purpose  could  this  superabundance  of  merit  be 
applied,  but  to  the  aid  of  the  weaker  or  more  offending  brother, 
who  claimed  their  assistance  ?  But  suppose,  on  this  system,  that 
the  penitent  had  not  performed  his  quota  of  satisfaction  for  sin^ 
or  brought  in  full  tale  his  required  merits,  at  the  hour  of  death, 
what  must  become  of  his  soul  ?  It  was  necessary  and  merciful 
to  suppose  a  place  for  purification  after  death,  in  the  unseen 
world,  —  hence  the  invention  of  purgatory,  and  prayer  and  ser- 
vices for  departed  souls.  The  superabundance  of  the  deserts  of 
all  holy  saints  and  martyrs,  might  be  thought  applicable  to  this 
need  also.  And  the  church  being  possessed  of  so  great  a  trea- 
sure, who  was  so  proper  to  keep  the  key,  and  superintend  the 
distribution,,  as  he  who  sat  in  Peter's  chair,  the  Vicar  of  God 
upon  earth  ?  JHence  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  pope  and 
his  agents.  And  if  the  credulity  of  mankind  would  bear  it,  the 
pope  might  sell  as  well  as  give,  and  we  have  the  consummation 
of  popish  craft,  the  sale  of  indulgences.  And  so  it  was,  in  these 
superstitious  ages,  that  from  the  permission  to  eat  eggs  in  Lent, 
to  the  cleansing  firom  the  guilt  of  murder,  and  the  striking  off  of 
long  periods  of  suffering,  in  the  place  of  purgatory,  —  all  might 
now  be  bought  at  a  price  of  the  pope  and  his  agents. 

The  wants  of  the  papal  court,  under  the  magnificent  Leo  X., 
at  this  time  pontiff,  which  had  caused  extraordinary  exertions  to 
be  made  to  promote  the  more  extensive  sale  of  these  indulgences, 
to  defiray  the  expense  of  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  was  the  particular  object  held  forth  ;  but,  indeed,  the 
sale  of  these  indulgences  had  long  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
regular  branches  of  the  papal  revenues  *.  And,  as  if  blinded  by 
avarice,  or  too  secure  in  the  credulity  of  mankind,  the  Court  of 
Rome  had  farmed  out  these  revenues  to  different  agents,  who, 
in  their  respective  districts,  employed  persons  of  the  greatest 
effrontery,  to  hawk  them  as  merchandise  about  the  country,  and 
to  preach  up  their  efficacy,  in  language  the  most  extravagant 
and  absurd.  It  was  one  of  these  subordinate  agents,  of  the  name 
of  Tetzel,  that  Luther  first  encountered,  and  in  this  shape  the 
sale  of  indulgences  might  be  something  new  to  him ;  and  indeed, 
it  was  severely  reprobated  by  some  sincere  friends  of  the  papacy. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  public  theses  which  Luther 

•  S«e  Father  Paul's  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Trent.      • 
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published  against  these  indulgences,  persons  of  greater  eminence 
entered  the  list  against  him ;  particularly  Eckius,  and  Prierias, 
master  of  the  sacred  palace  at  Rome  ;  and  he  soon  found  himself 
involved  in  a  dispute  of  which  he  could  then  better  foresee  the 
danger  than  the  success.  He  declares  that  "  he  was  filled  with 
grief  to  see  the  true  doctrine  of  repentance  superseded  by 
indulgences,"  "  To  the  kind  admonition  of  my  friends,  who 
would  warn  me  of  my  danger,  my  answer  is.  The  poor  man  has 
no  fears."  "  I  have  only  a  frail  body  to  lose,  and  that  weighed 
down  with  constant  fatigue.  If,  in  obedience  to  God,  I  lose  it 
through  violence  or  fraud,  what  is  the  loss  of  a  few  hours  of  life  ? 
Sufficient  for  me,  is  the  lovely  Redeemer  and  Advocate  —  nly 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose  praise  I  will  sing  as  long  as  I  live.** 
His  own  reflections,  many  years  afterwards,  afford  us  the  best 
view  of  his  situation  at  this  period.  '*  How  weak  and  con- 
temptible was  I,  and  in  how  fluctuating  a  state  of  mind,  when  I 
began  this  business"  of  the  indulgences!  "  I  found  mjrself 
involved  in  it  alone,  and,  as  it  were,  by  surprise.  And  when  it 
became  impossible  for  me  to  retreat,  I  made  my  concessions  to 
the  pope ;  not,  however,  in  many  important  points ;  but  certainly 
at  that  time  I  adored  him  in  earnest.  In  fact,  how  despised  and 
wretched  a  monk  was  I  then  !  more  like  a  lifeless  body  than  a 
human  being  !  Whereas,  with  regard  to  the  pope,  how  great  was 
his  majesty !  The  potentates  of  the  earth  trembled  at>  his  nod. 
How  distressed  was  I  in  that  year,  1517,  and  the  following; 
how  submissive  my  mind  was  to  the  hierarchy,  not  feignedly  but 
really;  nay,  how  I  was  almost  driven  to  despair,  through  the 
agitations  of  care,  and  fear,  and  doubt,  those  secure  spirits  little 
know,  who,  at  this  day,  insult  the  majesty  of  the  pope  wth  much 
pride  and  arrogance !  But  I,  who  then  alone  sustained  the 
danger,  was  not  so  certain,  not  so  confident.  I  was  ignorant  of 
many  things  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  understand.  I 
disputed,  and  was  open  to  conviction.  Not  finding  satisfaction 
in  the  books  of  Theologians  and  Canonists,  I  wnshed  to  consult 
the  living  members  of  the  church  itself.  There  were  indeed 
some  godly  souls,  who  entirely  approved  my  propositions  ;  but  I 
did  not  consider  their  authority  as  of  weight  with  me  in  spiritusd 
concerns.  The  pope's,  cardinal,  bishops,  and  monks,  were  the 
objects  of  my  confidence.  I  waited  for  divine  instruction  with 
such  ardent  and  continued  eagerness,  and  was  so  overloaded 
with  cares,  that  I  became  almost  stupid  or  distracted.  I  scarcely 
knew  when  I  was  asleep  or  when  awake.  At  length,  after  I  be- 
came enabled  to  answer  every  objection  that  could  be  brought 
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againBt  me  from  the  ^riptuces^  one  diffiouUy  yet  remained,  aad 
only  one,  namely,  that  the  Chubch  oo^t  to.be  obeyed*  By 
the  grace  of  Christ,  I  at  last  OFercame  this  difficulty  also.  Most 
certainly  I  had  formerly  a  much  greater  veneration  for  the  Ronum 
church  than  those  have,  who  at  this  day,  with  a  perverse  spirit 
of  opposition,  extol  popery  so  exceedingly  against  me^." 

These  extracts  will  make  us  better  acquainted  with  Lutheip's 
views  and  motives  at  this  period,  than  all  the  conjectures  o^ 
historians.  From  his  writings,  published  in  1518,  we  leam,.at 
the  same  time,  upon  what  solid  grounds  he  combated  the  abuse 
of  papal  indulgences.  He  maintains  "  that  evefy  true  Christian 
may  become  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  without  pontifical 
indulgences.  A  Christian  may  glory  that  in  Christ  he  has  all 
things ;  thi^t  all  the  righteousness  and  merits  of  Christ  are  his 
own,  by  virtue  of  that  spiritual  union  with  him  which  he  has  by 
iaith  :  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  his  sins  are  no  longer  his,  bol 
that  Christ,  through  the  same  union,  bears  the  burden  of  them* 
And  this  is  the  confidence  of  Christians ;  this  is  the  refireshment 
of  their  consciences,  that  by  faith  our  sins  cease  to  be  oufi 
judicially,  because  they  are  laid  on  Him,,  the  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

The  pope  treated  the  affair,  at  first,  with  indifference.  "  Bro* 
ther  Martin,"  he  said,  "ha  man  of  a  very  fine  getuus^  and  these 
squabbles  are  the  mere  effusions  of  monastic  envy."  But  roused 
at  length  by  complaints  on  all  sides,  and  especially  by  a  lettec 
from  the  emperor  Maximilian,  stating,  that  an  '*  Augustine  monk 
was  disseminating  heretical  and  destructive  doctrines;"  and  "  had 
made  many  converts,  even  among  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,'' 
he  suddenly  yielded  himself  to  the  most  violent  and  injudicious 
counsels.  Luther  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  befriended  him,  being  aware  of  the  consequences, 
made  every  effort,  and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded,  to  have 
his  cause  tried  in  Germany.  Cardinal  Cajetan  was  appointed  as 
legate  for  that  purpose.  But  it  afterwards  appeared  that  LuthAr 
had  already  been  proceeded  against  at  Rome,  and  had  been 
judged  and  condemned  as  an  incorrigible  heretic;  and  Cajetao 
had  even  secret  orders  to  seize  his  person,  in  order  to  his  being 
sent  to  Rome.  The  elector,  however,  being  well  acqua&ted 
with  these  usual  practices  of  the  papal  court,  before  he  suffered 
Luther  to  obey  the  cardinal's  summons  to  appear  before  him  at 
AugsWrg^  took  the  precaution  of  procuring  a  saferconduct  from 

*  Milow^  vol.  iv.  p.  356-7« 
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the  magistrates  of  that  city,  and  (rom  the  emperor  himself ;  so 
that  this  scheme  of  the  Roman  policy  was  rendered  abortive. 
By  the  supercilious  cardinal,  Luther  was  treated  with  great  con* 
taupt,  and  was  peremptorily  called  upon  to  recant,  or  expect  to 
aiiTer  punishment.  Some  circumstances  of  suspicion,  and  per- 
haps the  recollection  of  the  case  of  Huss,  induced  Luther,  at 
length,  to  retire  secretly  from  Augsburg.  The  cardinal  was  ex- 
ceedingly blamed  at  Rome,  **  for  his  severe  and  illiberal  treat- 
ment of  Luther,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ought  to  have 
promised  him  great  riches,  a  bishopric,  or  even  a  cardinal's 
hat^" 

The  situation  of  Luther  was  at  this  time  full  of  danger  and 
alarm.  He  was  uncertain  how  far  the  elector  of  Saxony  could 
further  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  he  had  evidently  apprehensions 
of  being  compelled  to  quit  his  situation  at  Wittemberg.  **  Every 
day  I  expect  from  Rome  the  arrival  of  the  ecclesiastical  anathe- 
mas ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  disposing  of  my  affairs  in  such,  a 
manner,  that  when  those  curses  shall  arrive,  I  may  be  ready,  like 
Abraham,  to  depart,  not  knowing  whither." 

In  this  conjuncture,  he  received  an  express  intimation  from 
the,  elector,  that  it  was  his  wish  that  he  should  not  quit  Wrttem-  , 
berg.  If  some  of  his  former  friends  had  appeared  to  shrink  back 
from  the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  in  this  rising  university  was  encouraging,  as  their 
attachment  to  his  person  plainly  manifested.  Philip  M elancthon 
was  already  his  coadjutor  here.  Bucer  and  Brentius,  and  others, 
afterwards  among  the  most  famous  reformers,  were  already  known 
as  the  approvers  of  his  doctrines.  To  avoid  the  censures  he 
expected  from  Rome,  he  publicly  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a 
general  council,  well  knowing  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Roman  catholic  church,  he  should  have  many  zealous  defenders 
among  his  countrymen. 

Although  Luther  had  thought  himself  alone  in  opposing  the 
papacy  in  its  gainful  traffic  of  indulgences,  yet  it  had  pleased  God, 
almost  at  the  same  period,  to  raise  up,  in  Switzerland,  another 
witness  against  this  abomination.  This  was  Ulricus  Zuinglius, 
a  doctor  in  divinity.  The  same  year  in  which  Luther,  struck 
with  the  awful  concerns  of  eternity,  retiied  into  his  monastery, 
Zuinglius  had  been  impressed  with  a  sermon  which  he  heard 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wittenbach,  who  asserted  that ''  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  full  price  of  our  redemption,  and  that 

'  Father  Paul. — Milner. 
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indulgences  were  but  a  device  of  the  pope/'  We  immediately 
find  him  a  zealous  and  successful  preacher,  first  at  Olaris,  and 
in  the  year  151&atthe  Hermitage,  a  place  famous  for  pilgrimages 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Soon  after,  he  was  called  to  take  the  prin- 
cipal charge  in  the  city  of  Zurich,  where  he  heard  of  Luther's 
bold  stand  in  Germany,  against  the  papal  indulgences.  In  the 
summer  of  1518,  Samson,  another  Tetzel,  made  his  appearance 
at  Zurich,  to  prosecute  the  scandalous  traffic  in  indulgences. 
Zuinglius  boldly  withstood  him,  and  received  some  countenance 
at  first  fi"om  the  bishop  of  Constance;  the  reformer's  views, 
however,  soon  extended  beyond  the  removal  of  this  one  abuse. 

In  Germany,  the  interest  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  ar- 
rested the  blow  of  papal  vengeance  which  had  been  aimed  at 
Luther,  with  the  intent  to  crush  him ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1519  the  emperor  Maximilian  died.  In  the  interreg- 
num, "  the  prince  elector,  duke  of  Saxony,  as  vicar  of  the 
empire,"  was  able  to  afibrd  Luther  a  still  more  secure  protection* 
"  The  violent  tempest,"  he  says,  "  subsided  by  little  and  little ; 
and  the  pontifical  thunders  of  excommunication  were  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  despised."  The  measures  of  Roine 
were  evidently  changed  for  a  small .  interval,  .both  towards 
Frederic  and  Luther.  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  knight,  was  sent  by  the 
pope  on  a  more  conciliatory  embassy.  "  The  consecrated  golden 
rose,"  the  much  courted  papal  present,  was  presented  to  the 
elector.  Tetzel  was  openly  rebuked,  and  Luther  was  prevailed 
upon  to  write  a  submissive  letter  to  the  pope.  The  matters  in 
dispute  were  to  be  deferred  to  the  first  German  diet  of  the  new 
emperor.  Luther  was  not  insensible  tp  this  kind  of  treatment 
from  the  pope,  whose  office  he  still  sincerely  venerated.  He 
remarks  :  "  It  is  my  judgment,  that  if  the  friends  of  the  papacy 
and  the  pope  himself  had  treated  me  in  this  manner  at  first, 
matters  would  never  have  come  to  so  great  a  rupture."  But  it 
was  now  too  late ;  principles  had  begun  to  be  divulged  in  the 
question  respecting  indulgences,  which  could  admit  of  no  com- 
promise. Notwithstanding  Luther's  love  of  peace*,  and  his 
apprehension  of  the  dangers  of  the  contest,  he  could  make,  even 
at  this  time,  no  submission  which  could  be  deemed  satisfactoiy. 
The  popish  historian  Maimbourg  says,  '*  His  letter  to  the  pope 
was  rather  civil  than  humble ;  but  it  contained  nothing  to 
the  purpose."  Leo  X.  disdained  to  receive  the  submission ;  all 
appearance  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  speedily  departed  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  Luther  was  soon  led  into  further  and  more  serio^% 
contests  with  her  emissaries. 
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At  a  pabUc  dbpHtatioD  at  L^pac\  Eekias  artfidly  drtw 
Lather  into  a  oontroversy  respectiag  the  foundatioD  of  the 
pope's  supr^nacy,  contending  that  it  was  of  '  Ditine  right.' 
Lather,  who  at  this  period  had  not  called  in  question  that  supre- 
macy, maintained  that  it  rested  only  on  *  ancient  [NrescriptiTe 
right  and  unive^rsal  consent/  which  he  admitted  was  indicative  of 
the  will  of  God.  His  own  reflections  at  a  subsequent  period,  on 
his  conduct  in  this  afiair,  w^e  as  fc^ows  :  **  My  own  ease  is  a 
notable  example  of  the  diflSculty  with  which  a  man  emei^ges 
fincxn  erroneous  notions  of  long  standing.  How  true  is  the  pro- 
yerb,  '  Custom  is  a  second  nature ! '  How  true  is  that  saying  of 
Augnstin,  '  Habit,  if  not  resisted,  becomes  necessity.'  I,  who, 
both  publicly  and  privately,  had  taught  divinity  for  seven  years, 
insomuch  that  I  retained  in  my  memory  almost  every  word  of 
my  lectures,  was  in  fact  at.  that  time  only  just  initiated  into  the 
knowledge  and  faith  of  Christ ;  I  had  only  just  learnt  that  a  man 
must  be  justified  and  saved,  not  by  works,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Christ ;  and  lastly,  in  regard  to  pontifical  authority,  though  I 
publicly  maintained  that  the  pope  was  not  the  head  of  the 
church,  by  a  '  Divine  right,'  yet  I  stumbled  at  the  next  step, 
namely,  that  the  whole  papal  system  was  a  Satanic  invention. 
This  I  did  not  see,  but  contended  obstinately  for  the  pope's 
right,  founded  on  human  reasons ;  so  thoroughly  deluded  was  I, 
by  the  example  of  others,  by  the  title  of  Holy  church,  and  by  my 
own  habits." 

The  disputation  at  Leipsic  seems,  however,  to  have  been  <me 
gireat  occasion  of  opening  the  reformer's  eyes  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  papacy.  When  he  was  admonished  by  his  friend  Spala- 
tinus,  the  elector's  secretary,  "  to  observe  in  all  things  a  re- 
verential obedience  towards  the  pope,"  his  answer  had  been, 
^'  To  separate  myself  from  the  apostolic  see  of  Rome,  is  a  thing 
that  has  never  yet  entered  my  mind."  His  next  letter,  however, 
intimates  a  discovery,  new  and  unsuspected,  by  himself.  ''  That 
I  may  be  the  better  qualified  for  the  ensuing  debate,  I  am  turn- 
ing over  the  decretals  of  the  popes  ;  and  I  would  whisper  into 
your  ear,  that  I  begin  to  entertain  doubts  whether  ih^  Roman 
pontifi*be  not  the  very  Antichrist  of  the  Scriptures,  or  his  mes- 
senger ;  so  wretchedly  corrupted  by  him,  in  the  decretals,  arc 
the  piu*e  doctrines  of  Christ."  This,  however,  was  a  suspicion 
hardly  entertained  for  the  present  in  his  own  mind.  He  was 
still  ready  to  hear  of  proposals  of  reconciliation,  so  that  the 

*  A.D.  1519. 
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faithful  preaehing  of  the  gospel  should  not.be  hindered;  and  he 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  pope  himself,  of  whose. private 
character  he  seems  to  have  thought  better  than  it  deserved,  and 
his  corrupted  court. 

But  his  convictions  of  the  true  nature  of  the  papacy  were 
becoming  stronger  and  stronger.  He  writes  to  Spalatinus  early 
in  1520,  "  I  am  extremely  distressed  in  my  mind.  I  have  not 
much  doubt  that  the  pope  is  the  real  Antichrist.  The  lives  and 
conversations  of  the  popes,  their  actions,  their  decrees,  all  agree 
most  wonderfully  to  the  descriptions  of  him  in  Holy  Writ.''  The 
struggles  of  his  mind  under  this  growing  conviction,  and  his  re- 
maining veneration  for  the  person  of  Leo,  can  alone  account  for 
some  things  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  about  this  period.  With 
his  letter,  he  also  sent  his  treatise  on  '  Christian  Liberty,'  of 
which  the  papal  historian  Maimbourg  observes ;  ''  Luther  sent- 
it  to  the  pope  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  him."  This  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  Lather's  intention ;  but  he  must  have 
much  misunderstood  the  character  and 'disposition  of  Leo,  —  and 
not  improbably  through  the  insidious  representations  of  Miltitz. 
Mairabourg's  summary  account  of  this  tract  is  :  **  He  represents 
f^ith  as  doing  every  thing.  It  justifies  us,  it  makes  us  free,  it 
saves  us ;  and  all  this  without  the  help  of  good  works,  which 
ajre  of  no  use  towards  salvation,  even  though  they  proceed  from 
faith."  Another  writer,  Du  Pin,  describes  it  as  "  full  of  pious 
maxims,"  but  *'  Luther  maintains  in  it  his  error  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  Yet  he  tells  us  he  does  not  reject  good  works, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  exhorts  men  to  practise  them  ;  but  he  con- 
denms  those  who  do  them  with  an  opinion  to  be  justified  by 
them,  and  is  persuaded  that  they  make  no  man  just." 

After  having  hesitated  for  nearly  three  years,  the  pope,  though 
against  his  better  judgment,  at  the  instigation  of  the  friars  who 
complained  loudly  of  his  neglect  of  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
for  the  indulgence  of* his  pleasures,  gave  the  business  into  the 
hands  of  his  counsellors.  The  famous  bull  against  Luther  was 
issued  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1520,  though  it  did  not  reach 
Germany  before  the  October  following.  In  this  bull,  certain 
propositions  extracted  from  the  works  of  Luther,  are  condemned 
"as  heretical,,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to  pious  ears;  all  per- 
sons are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation ; "  "  and  he  himself,  if  he  did  not,  within  sixty  days,  send  or 
bring  his  retractation  in  form  to  Rome,  is  pronounced  an  obstinate 
heretic,  is  excommunicated,  and  delivered  to  Satan  for  thA  du 
struction  of  the  flesh ;  ^nd  all  secular  priucea  axe  i^c^u^,  \nJ 
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pain  of  incurring  the  same  censures^  and  of  forfeiting  all  their 
dignities,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished  as  his 
crimes  deserved." 

But  the  operation  of  Divine  Providence,  of  which,  though 
always  ruling  in  the  affairs  of  men,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight, 
when  we  understand  not  its  immediate  bearings,  becomes  more 
visibly  displayed  than  is  usual,  in  all  these  transactions.  These 
three  years  of  fluctuating  counsels,  and  of  hesitation  to  strike  the 
blow,  had  been  three  most  critical  years  for  the  nurture  and 
growth  of  the  reforming  spirit ;  insomuch,  that  this  bull  in  which 
Rome  meant  to  put  forth  all  her  strength,  proved,  in  the  issue, 
a  self-inflicted  blow,  more  fatal  to  the  papacy  than^  any  she  had 
ever  received. 

Very  early  in  the  business  of  Indulgences,  Luther  had  felt 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  around  him  :  "  The  proclaiming 
and  selling  of  pardons  proceeded,"  he  says,  "  to  such  an  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  that  the  ho)^  church  and  its  authorities 
became  objects  of  open  derision  in  the  public  taverns.  And  yet 
there  was  no  occasion  to  excite  the  hatred  of  mankind  against 
priests  in  a  greater  degree.  The  avarice  and  profligacy  of  the 
clergy  had  for  many  years  past  kindled  the  indignation  of  the 
laity.  Alas  !  they  have  not  a  particle  of  respect  or  honour  for  the 
priesthood,  except  what  arises  solely  fronv  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
and  I  speak  plainly,  unless  their  dislike  and  their  objections  be 
attended  to  and  moderated,  not  by  mere  power,  but  by  sub- 
stantial reasons  and  reformation,  all  these  evils  will  grow  worse." 
These  were  Luther's  reflections  at  a  time  when  he  sincerely  vene- 
rated the  Roman  church,  and  would  fain  have  healed  her,  and 
not  have  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy.  The  elector 
Frederic  also,  in  the  same  year  the  bull  was  issued,  had  sent  a 
warning  voice  to  Rome,  if  she  would  have  taken  it,  concerning 
the  sentiments  which  were  abroad.  **  There  are  now  in  Ger- 
many abimdance  of  ingenious  and  learned  {>ersons,  and  the  laity 
b^n  to  grow  skilful,  and  have  a  desire  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures." "  The  doctrines  of  Luther  have  taken  deep  root  every 
where,  and  the  effect  must  be  done  away  by  perspicuous  and  in- 
contestable testimonies  of  Scripture,  not  by  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cesses contrived  to  oppress  him  and  excite  terror ;  otherwise,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  bitterest  animosities  and  the  most 
horrible  and  destructive  convulsions  will  arise  in  Germany,  which 
can  be  of  no  service  either  to  his  holiness  the  pope,  or  to  any  one 
else." 

J>r.  Mihier  observes,  **  An  amazing  revolution  of  sentiment 
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was  takmgr  place  in  the  minds  of  people."  ''  By  the  judicious  and 
diligent  explication  of  the  written  word  of  God,  during  the  short 
space  of  the  years  1618,  1519,  and  1620,  the  systematic  pre- 
judices of  many  centuries  were  almost  overturned  in  the  minds 
of  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Europe." 

Luther's  mind  was  no  doubt  emboldened  by  these  circum- 
stances. He  knew  that  his  opinions  were  well  received  in  many 
parts  of  the  world ;  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  many 
powerful  nobles  offered  him  shelter  and  protection  against  his 
enemies.  The  scenes  around  him,  too,  must  have  been  particu- 
larly cheering.  His  *  Wittemberge,*  the  cradle  of  the  refor- 
mation, was  in  a  most  flourishing  state  under  his  own  tuition 
and  that  of  M elancthon.  "  I  myself,"  says  Spalatinus,  *'  have 
seen  six  hundred  scholars  attend  the  lectures  of  Melancthon, 
and  four  hundred  those  of  Luther ;  but  to  contain  the  multitudes 
who  flock  to  hear  the  sermons  of  Luther,  neither  the  parish 
church  nor  that  of  the  monastery  is  sufficiently  large." 

During  the  year  1620,  the  reformer's  mind  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  respecting  the  true  character  of  the  popedom,  and 
he  pubUshed  them  without  reserve  or  qualification.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  came  out  his  treatise  on  "  the  Babylonish 
captivity  of  the  church."  Rome  is  now  pronounced  to  be  "  the 
mystic  Babylon  "  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures ;  and  he  expresses 
his  sincere  repentance  for  the  concessions  he  had  made  two  years 
ago,  respecting  the  nature  of  indulgences.  **  He  now  under- 
stood them  to  be  mere  impostures,  originating  in  iniquitous 
flattery,"  —  **  their  object  was  to  rob  men  of  their  money,  and  to 
pervert  the  faith  of  the  Gospel."  In  his  correspondence,  he  says, 
"  As  far  as  respects  myself,  the  die  is  cast ;  papal  wrath  and 
papal  favours  are  equsdly  despised  by  me."  "They  will  not 
succeed  in  this  contest.  The  Lord,  who  knows  me  to  be  a  most 
grievous  sinner,  will,  I  doubt  not,  finish  his  own  work,  either 
through  me  as  his  instrument,  or  through  another."  In  October 
he  writes  :  *'  At  length  the  Roman  Bull  is  come,  and  Eckius  is 
its  bearer.  I  treat  it  with  contempt."  He  had  already,  it  ap- 
pears, resolved  to  treat  it  as  his  own  writings  had  been  treated  at 
Rome  and  in  other  places,  and  to  commit  it  publicly  to  the 
flames,  in  defiance  of  the  papal  authority ;  but  for  the  present  he 
affected  to  consider  it  as  a  "  machination  of  Eckius."  He  says, 
at  the  same  time,  "  I  feel  myself  now  more  at  liberty,  being 
assured  that  the  popedom  is  Antichristian,  and  the  seat  of  Satan. 
My  only  prayer  is,  that  God  may  preserve  his  own  people  from 
the  impious  seduction  of  Romish  adherenls  " 
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*  .The  news/howeyer^^  of  the  part.likely  to  be  taken:  by  the^  new  , 
emperor  Charles  V.,  was  somewhat  calculated  to  daunt  his  spirit. 
*'  Erasmus  writes  that  the  emperor's  court  overflows  with  beg- 
gars and  dependents,  all  disposed  to  promote  tyrannical  princi- 
ples, so  that  there  is  no  hope  of  Charles.  No  wonder!  Trust 
not  in  princes,  or  in  any  child  of  man,  for  there  is  no  help  in 
them." 

The  first  defensive  measure  of  Luther,  was  to  appeal  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Romish  pontiff  to  the  superior  authority  of  a 
general  council.  He  appeals  from  him  as  "  a  rash,  iniquitous, 
tyrannical  judge  ; "  —  "  as  a  hardened  heretic,  and  apostate ;  '* — 
'^  as  an  enemy.  Antichrist,  and  opposer  of  the  sacred  Scripture  ; " 
—  '^  a&  a  proud  and  blasphemous  despiser  of  the  sacred  Church 
of  God,  and  of  all  legal  councils."  In  the  December  following 
1^  published  his  tracts,  '*  Martin  Luther  against  the  execmhle 
BnU  of  Antichrist,"  and  "  A  Defence  of  the  Articles  of  Martin 
Luther,  which  are  condemned  by  the  Bull  of  Leo  X."  In  this 
latter  treatise  he  ably  maintains  the  great  principle  of  Protes- 
tfmtism,  that  the  word  of  God  is  the  sole  judge  in  controversies 
<^  faith.  "  The  sacred  writings,"  he  says,  "  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood but  by  that  Spirit  with  which  they  were  written ;  which 
Spirit  is  never  felt  to  be  more  powerful  and  energetic  than  when 
He  attends  the  serious  perusal  of  the  writings  which  He  him- 
self dictated.  Setting  aside  an  implicit  dependence  on  all 
human  writings,  let  us  strenuously  adhere  to  the  Scriptures  alone. 
The  primitive  church  acted  thus :  she  must  have  acted  so  ;  for 
she  had  seen  no  writings  of  the  fathers.  The  Scripture  is  its  own 
interpreter,  trying,  judging,  and  illustrating  all  things.  If  it  be 
not  so,  why  do  Augustin  and  other  holy  fathers  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture as  the  first  principles  of  truth,  and  confirm  their  own  asser- 
tions by  its  authority  ?  "  "  Let  the  fathers  be  an  example  to 
us,  and  as  they  in  their  time  laboured  in  the  word  of  God,  so 
let  us  in  our  days  do  the  same.  There  is  one  vineyard,  and  there 
^re  labourers  employed  at  different  hours.  It  is  enough  that  we  ^ 
have  learned  fix)m  the  fathers  the  duty  of  studying  and  diligently 
labouring  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
approve  of  all  their  works."  There  are  seasons  when  the  dili- 
gence of  many  does  not  afford  "  what  a  critical  opportunity 
alone  gives  to  one," — "  provided  that  that  opportunity  be.  con- 
nected with  the  incomprehensible  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

In  the  same  month,  he  carried  into  execution  his  bold  mea- 
sure of  defiance,  and  with  a  solemn  procession  of  his  university, 
he  committed  publicly  to  the  flames,  the  volumes  of  the  ponti- 


fioid  l«Wi  ii^  'the  pc^d'd  fiexftetice.  <'  Comparing  :.tog0ther/'  he 
observed,  '^  the  difiisrent  parti^  of  the  csoion  law,  its  language 
amounts  to  no  less  than  this,  that  the  pope  is  God  on  earth ; 
above  all  that  is  earthly  or  heavenly,  temporal  or  spiritual ;  that 
all  things  belong  to  the  pope  ;  and  that  no  one  must  venture  to 
say,  What  doest  thou  ?  "  Thus  was  the  Saxon  reformer  at  issue 
with  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  sup- 
porters, was  likely,  socmer  or  later,  to  fall  a  victim  to  that  power. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind;  he  was  prepared  for  martyrdom, 
which  in  all  probability  would  be  his  portion  ;  but  whatever  be- 
came of  him,  he  felt  satisfied,  that  the  cause  itself  in  which  he  had 
embarked  would  finally  prevail  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
she,  who  still  sat  a  queen,  would  relinquish  her  authority 
without  a  laremenddus  struggle. 

The  measure,  however,  to  which  Luther  had  had  reoourse 
in  appealing  from  the  sentence  of  the  pope  to  the  superior 
authority  of  a  general  council,  was,  in  the  particular  posture  of 
the  Roman  catholic  worid  at  this  era,  a  measure'  of  great  political 
sagacity,  though.it  cannot  be  imagined  that  Luther,  even  at  this 
period,  would  have  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  one  of  these, 
ecclesiastical  assemblies.  But  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  this  appeal  was  to  touch  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  pope  in  a  tender  point.  The  Roman  oatholics  had  long  been 
divided  into  two  great  parties  ;  the  one  were  for  upholding  the 
papal  authority  in  all  its  pretensions  and  in  all  its  abuses ;  but 
the  other,  in  the  character  of  moral  reformers,  though  devoted  to 
the  same  superstition  and  idolatrous  worship,  were  very  strenuous 
in  asserting  the  liberties  of  national  churches,  and  in  maintain- 
ing against  the  advocates  of  the  Court  of  Rome  the  superiority 
of  general  councils.  On  these  grounds/ a  strong  opposition  had 
for  some  time  existed  to  the  papal  claims,  in  the  body  of  the 
clergy  themselves  ;  and  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  regular 
periodical  assemblies  of  these  ecclesiastical  parliaments,  were 
favourite  points  contended  for  by  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
Roman  world.  They  were  ready  to  commit  Luther  to  the  flames 
for  his  heresies,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  church 
had  done  to  Huss  and  Jerome,  after  they  had  broken  their  idol, 
and  erected  a  new  one,  in  the  council  of  Constance  ;  —  yet  they 
had  so  many  personal  complaints  against  the  reigning  powers  at 
Rome,  that  they  were  not  displeased  to  see  her  a  little  humbled, 
and  to  hear  a  demand  for  the  assembling  of  a  council,  a  measure 
which  the  artifices  of  the  papal  court  had  so  long  evaded.  This 
state  of  things,  and  these  divisions  in  the  ecdesiastioal  Btal 
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were,  under  the  providence  of  God,  highly  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  opinions,  which  were  making  rapid  progress 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  Nothing, 
however,  as  yet  foreboded,  to  a  common  observer,  that  dreadful 
convulsion  which  was  to  shake  to  its  foundations  the  whole  papal 
city,  and  level  a  portion  of  it  with  the  ground. 

Germany,  "  the  highway  of  Europe  S*'  appeared,  at  this 
time,  to  be  the  arena  where  the  battles  of  Rome  were  to  be 
fought ;  and  she  was  artfully  watching  every  opportunity  to  have 
the  faithful  witnesses  for  the  truth,  which  had  arisen  there, 
silenced  and  suppressed.  She  had  done  what  she  could  to  ex- 
pose them  to  execration,  and  was  anxiously  looking  about  for  a 
willing  instrument  to  "  slay  them  with  the  sword."  Much  de- 
pended upon  the  new  emperor,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Europe,  who  united  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ger- 
many under  his  sceptre.  His  first  diet,  or  assembly  of  the  states 
of  the  German  monarchy,  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Worms. 
Here  the  afiair  of  Luther  was  to  be  considered  and  determined. 
Accordingly,  the  emperor,  in  his  circular  letters  to  the  electors, 
and  other  members  of  the  diet,  informed  them,  that  he  had  sum- 
moned the  assembly  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  checking  the  progress 
of  those  new  and  dangerous  opinions,  which  threatened  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors*. The  diet;  from  various  causes,  was  for  some  time 
deferred.  Meanwhile,  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  were  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  the  revived  Gospel  with  the  most  fervent  zeal, 
and  with  astonishing  success.  Maimbourg,  the  papal  historian, 
who  abhori'ed  him,  still  fairly  describes  his  labours.  "  Luther^ 
in  his  sermons,  attacked  the  vices  of  men  with  great  acrimony  : 
he  likewise  published,  in  the  German  and  Latin  languages,  a 
number  of  religious  books ;  for  example.  Expositions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments  ;  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels ;  of  the  Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  of 
the  Psalms;  and  particularly  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Moreover,  he  Uved  a  moral  life,  and  was  not  given,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  covetousness  or  any  other  vice ;  he  was  uni- 
versally held  to  be  a  good  and  great,  ai;id  even  a  sainted  man ; 
insomuch,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  paint  his  portrait  with  rays 
of  glory  around  his  head,  as  if  he  had  been  a  canonised  saint'.*' 

•  De  Foe.  *  Robertson's  Charles  V. 

'  Maimbourg  particularises  the  Comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ; 
'>r.  Milner  remarks^  that  Luther*s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
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In  the  erroneous  doctrine,  indeed,  which  St.  Paul  saw  arising 
in  the  churches  of  Gtdatia,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  working  of."  the  mystery  of  iniquity," 
which  led  to  the  corruption  of  the  churcK — to  the  great  apostasy 
—  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  erection  of  the  popedom.  The 
Galatians  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  had  *'  begun  in  the 
Spirit,'*  and  "  did  run  well ; "  but  they  were  persuaded  by  false 
teachers,  that  works  were  necessary  to  their  final  acceptance  with 
God :  they  would  "  be  made  perfect  by  the  flesh,"  by  religious 
and  moral  duties.  This  was  similar  to  the  doctrine  of  a  **  two* 
fold  justification,"  prevalent  among  the  Romanists.  According 
to  this  system,  they  may  be  said,  at  least  till  Pelagianism  spread 
among  them,  to  have  *'  begun  in  the  Spirit,"  for  they  admitted 
that  they  were  gratuitously  saved  by  faith  alone  in  the  first 
place  ;  but,  to  retain,  to  repair,  and  to  perfect  this  salvation,  in 
view  of  their  eternal  acceptance  with  God  —  which  is  justification 
in  the  apostle's  sense  —  they  united  moral  duties  and  religious 
observances.  This  was,  therefore,  to  be  justified  by  the  law  at 
last,  to  be  '*  made  perfect  by  the  flesh ; "  but,  if  the  afflicted 
conscience  had  received  all  that  Christ  would  give  gratuitously, 
and  must  earn  the  rest,  still  feeling  deficiency,  it  was  glad  to  lean 
on  any  help  that  might  promise  to  satisfy  for  that  defect ;  either 
on  austerities  endured,  and  works  of  voluntary  humiliation  per- 

tiaDS,  in  itself  so  excellent  a  perfonnance,  was  read  with  so  great  avidity  imme- 
diately after  its  publication,  and  was  so  instrumental  in  promoting  the  glorioiiis 
cause  of  Protestantism,  that  it  seems  to  have  a  superior  daim  to  the  attention  of 
the  historian/'  '*  I  have  repeatedly  read  and  meditated  on  this  treatise,"  observes 
Dr.  Milner,  *'  and,  after  most  mature  reflection,  am  fully  convinced,  that  as  it 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  reviving  the  light  of  Scripture  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  so  it  will,  in  all  ages,  be  capable  of  doing  the  same,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  whenever  a  disposition  shall  appear  among  men  to  regard  the 
oracles  of  Divine  Truth,  and  whenever  soul»  shall  be  distressed  with  a  sense  of 
indwelling  sin.  For  I  perfectly  despair  of  its  being  relished  at  all  by  any  but 
serious,  humble,  and  contrite  spirits ;  such  being  indeed  the  only  persons  in  the 
world  to  whom  the  all-important  article  of  justification  will  appear  worthy  of  all 
acceptation/'  '*  The  Author  himself  had  ploughed  deep  into  the  human  heart, 
and  knew  its  native  depravity ;  he  had  long  laboured,  to  no  purpose,  to  gain 
pefice  of  conscience  by  legal  observances  and  moral  works ;  and  had  been  relieved 
from  the  most  pungent  anxiety,  by  a  spiritual  discovery  of  the  doctrine  just  men- 
tioned. He  was  appointed,  in  the  counsels  of  Providence,  —  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively of  the  other  reformers,  but  in  a  manner  more  extraordinary  and  much 
superior,  —  to  teach  mankind,  after  upwards  of  a  thousand  years'  obscurity,  this 
great  evangelical  tenet,  —  compared  with  which  how  httle  appear  all  other  ob- 
jects of  controversy  1  —  namely,  that  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law, 
but  by  the  feith  of  Christ."  —  Vol.  iv.  p.  509. 
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ibniied>  or  on  the  mediaition  of  pemnB  suppooed  to  be  hofier 
and  more  in  the  favour  of  God,  whether  living  prieats,  or  de- 
parted saints  and  martyrs.  Hence,  aU  the  contrivances  of 
"will-worship;"  and  man  ''fallen  from  grace"  became  an 
easy  dupe  to  the  delusions  of  Satan,  at  every  step  of  the  grow* 
ing  apostasy,  till  one,  who  by  their  fond  credulity  was  sup- 
posed to  be  richer  in  grace  than  Christ,  and  more  able  to 
bestow,  was  exalted  as  the  head  of  the  church. 

While,   however,  the  doctrines  of  Divine    influences,  were 
known  and  preached,  there  was  still  a  directory  to  an  invisible 
Guide,  who  was  leading  many  in  secret ;  and  though  heavy 
burdens  were  bound  upon  them,  and  they  unde]:stood  not  their 
chartered  liberty,  yet,  an  inward  sensibility  taught  them  where 
to  find  rest  for  their  souls.     In  their  own  works  they  could 
not  find  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  superstiticMi, 
they  did  lean  on  Him  whom  they  saw  but  indistinctly »     One 
blessed  truth  they  knew,  that  salvation  was  all  of  grace,  ac*- 
cording  to  an  everlasting  purpose  and  pre'H)rdination  of  God; 
and  therefore,  if  it  must  be   **  by  infusion  of  righteousness,? 
hard  as  was  the  labour  before  them,  God,  who  according  to  his 
purpose  had  given  them  the  will,  would  in  some  way  or.  others 
they  concluded,  work  wi^  them,  that  they  should  not  fall  short 
at  last.     But  when  Pelagianism  told  mankind  that  their  own 
natural  powers  were  sufficient,  and  must  perform  the  task,  so 
far  as  this  lie  was  believed,  all  was  lost ;  and  insensibly  both 
the  demand  of  the  Law,  and  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  were  forr 
gotten.     The  subterfuges  of  the  fashionable  superstition  were  all 
the  religion  that  men  needed,  and  they  lived  and  died  in  de^ 
lusion.     Augustin,   as  we  have  often  noticed,  seems   to   have 
been  raised  up,  at  a  particular  crisis,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  this 
last  delusion ;  and  his  ministry  and  writings  were  very  instru- 
mental, for  many  centuries,  in  preserving  and  cherishing  a  seed 
in  the  Catholic  church,  even  when  the  abomination  of  desola-* 
tion  was  already  s^t  up.     It  was  not,  however,  given  to  Angus* 
tin  and  his  followers,  to  recover  all  the  lost  treasure,  and  with 
*  full  assurance  of  understanding,'  to  explain  the  whole  of  the 
Gospel  maxim,  "  By  grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith ;    and 
that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."    The  Watdenses 
and  our  Lollards  followed   in   the  same  track,   and  were  not 
always  fully  and  steadily  consistent  in  their  testimony ;  but  the 
author  of  the  Comment  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
left  hut  little  of  "  the  truth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  on 
this  point,   to  be  recovered,  explored,  and  adapted,  for  usea 
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llis,  howerer;  appeared,  not  to  the  pope  fthMne*/  but,  wrwebare 
seen  by  his  summons,  to  the  emperor  and  his  fXUmselloFB  ako, 
to  be  *'  new  and  dangerous  opinions/'  *'  threatening'^  **  to 
overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors." 

When  the  diet  assembled,  it  was  plain,  that  if  they* could 
have  considered  Luther  only  as  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  German  churches  against  the  exactions  of  Rome,  he  would 
have  found  many  protectors ;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  be 
handled  as  a  politicsil  tool — he  had  attacked  the  foimdations  of 
that  religion  which  held  all  their  minds  in  bondage,  and  they 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  him  as  a  destroyer  of  their  gods.  The 
first  proposal  of  the  papal  party,  to  treat  the  reformer  as  one 
already  condemned  by  a  superior  authority,  without  further 
deliberation  or  inquiry,  was  strongly  resisted.  The  emperor 
himself  insisted  that  the  pope's  nuncios  should  lay  before  thfe 
diet  the  grounds  on  which  Luther  had  been  condemned.  Al^- 
ander,  the  principal  of  these,  undertook  this  explanation  with 
much  art  and  address.  He  affected  to  shew,  from  the  writings 
of  the  heretic,  that  *'  his  principles  overturned  all  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  that  he  left  none  to  interpret  Scripture  in  doubtful 
cases ;  that  there  would  soon  be  as  many  religions  as  there  were 
men  of  fancy  and  imagination."  "  He  accused  him  of  over- 
turning the  effitjacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  inculcating  a 
notion  of  Christian  liberty,  which  gave  the  reins  to  vice  and 
wickedness."  Especially  he  represented  "  the  doctrines  of  grace 
and  human  depravity,  taught  by  Luther,  as  subverting  thB 
foundations  of  morality,  making  good  and  evil  to  depend  on  a 
fatal  and  inevitable  necessity  :"  "  The  whole  world,"  he  said, 
"  would  be  thrown  into  Tonfusion  :  there  would  be  left  no  ties 
of  obedience,  either  to  princes  or  to  God  himself ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  this  novel  system,  the  commandments  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  incompatible  with  the  powers  and  capacities  of  his 
creatures."  But,^'  notwithstanding  the  great  evil  was  daily 
spreading  itself,  the  Catholic  party  was  infinitely  the  strongest, 
and  none  would  protect  the  heretic  against  the  displeasure  of 
the  emperor." 

Here  we  find  that  the  papal  advocate  objects  to  the  evanr- 
geUcal  doctrines,  precisely  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  objector 
in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  as  the  philosopher  Celsus,  in  his  writings 
against  the  primitive  Christians,  and  Pelagius  against  Augus- 
tin  ;  yet  Aleander  calls  it  '*  a  novel  opinion!"  But  while  hfe 
affects  to  feel  so  zealous  for  the  interests  of  morality,  what  com- 
parison was  there — the  world  itself  being  judge— between  the 
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morals  of  Lather  and  those  of  Aleander,  of  the  pope  and  of  his 
cardinals?  These  representations,  however,  would  have  their 
effect  on  the  minds  of  many ;  and  Rome,  on  this  occasicm, 
under  her  alarm  at  the  report  of  the  great  increase  of  Luther's 
followers,  had  had  recourse  to  all  her  seductions,  and  had  even 
been  lavish  of  her  money*. 

Luther  had  departed  from  Wittemberg  to  proceed  to  the 
diet,  accompanied  with  several  friends,  among  whom  is  men- 
tioned Justus  Jonas,  who  was  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Reformation.     He  preached  at  several  towns  in  his 
progress,  and  accepting  the  entertainments  of  his  friends,  so- 
laced himself  with  music,  in  which  he  particularly  delighted. 
This  was  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  monkish  saintship,  and  his 
enemies  almost  objected  to  him  that  he  was  **  a  wine-bibber, 
and  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."   He  complains,  however, 
of  much  indisposition  on  a  part  of  this  journey.    In  a  letter  to 
Spalatinus,  then  at  Worms,  he  writes  :  **  All  the  way  from  Eise- 
nach to  Frankfort,  I  have  experienced  such  languor  as  I  never 
felt  before :  besides,  I  hear  the  emperor  has  published  a  man- 
date to  frighten  me ;  but  Christ,  nevertheless,  lives ;  and  I  will 
enter  Worms,  though  all  the  gates  of  hell,  and  all  the  powers 
of  darkness  oppose.     I  mean  to  terrify  and  to  despise  the  prince 
of  darkness."     In  every  city  his  friends  testified  their  alarms 
"  that  bonds  and  imprisonment  awaited  him."    At  Oppenheim, 
he  was  met  by  Martin  Bucer,  who  was  sent,  with  several  horse- 
men, to  entreat  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  a  knight  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Every  one  thought  of  the  violation  of  the 
faith  which  had  been  pledged  to  John  Huss,  but  nothing  could 
daunt  the  mind   of  Luther.      His  memorable  answer  to  his 
friends  discovers  that  he  saw  the  contest  to  be  "  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,   but  with  principalities  and  powers,  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world."  "  Should  I  be  obliged  to  encounter 
at  Worms  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  houses,  it 
shall  not  deter  me  from  my  purpose  of  appearing  there,"  &c. 
Luther's  own  reflection,  a  little  before  his  death,  upon  his  con- 
duct at  this  time,  is  said  to  have  been — ''  So  fearless  can  God 
render  a  man  :  I  do  not  know  whether  at  this  day  I  should  be 
so  bold." 

He  arrived  at  Worms  on  the  16th  of  April,  1521  ;  and  as 
he  stepped  from  his  car,  in  the  midst  of  a  prodigious  multitude 
of  people,  said  aloud,  **  God  will  be  on  my  side."    Spalatinus, 

'  See  the  authorities  in  Milner,  vol.  iv.  p.  531. 
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who  was  an  eye-witness,  declares,  that  no  prince  erer  received 
such  honours.  Immense  crowds  daily  flocked  to  see  him ;  and 
his  apartments  were  constantly  filled  with  visiters  of  the  highest 
rank.  When  he  was  conducted  to  the  diet  by  the  marshal 
of  the  empire,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  him  by  a  private  way. 

After  a  long  altercation,  he  was  required  to  say,  simply  and 
clearly.  Whether  he  would  or  would  not  retract  his  opinions. 
'*  My  answer*,"  said  Luther  instantly,  "  shall  be  direct  and 
plain.  I  cannot  think  myself  bound  to  believe  either  the  pope 
or  his  councils;  for  it, is  very  clear,  not  only  that  they  have 
oft^n  erred,  but  often  contradicted  themselves;  therefore,  un- 
less I  am  convinced  by  Scripture  or  clear  reason,  my  belief  is 
so  confirmed  by  the  scriptural  passages  I  have  produced,  and 
my  conscience  so  determined  to  abide  by  the  Word  of  God,  that 
I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any  thing ;  for  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  innocent  to  act  against  a  man's  conscience."  *'  Here  I 
stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise.     May  God  help  me  !  Amen^ ! " 

On  the  next  day,  the  emperor  directed  a  schedule,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  to  be  read  to  the  princes  in  full  congre^ 
gation.  The  purport  of  the  schedule  was  this :  "  His  ancestors 
had  always  respected  the  Roman  church,  which  Luther  now  op- 
posed :  he  could  not,  with  propriety,  depart  firom  their  example  : 
he  was  bound. to  defend  the  ancient  faith,  and  support  the 
papal  see ;  and  as  Martin  Luther  could  not  be  induced  to  give 
up  any  one  of  his  errors,  he  was  determined  to  proceed  against 
him  as  a  notorious  heretic." 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  who  seems  well  to  have  deserved 
the  epithet  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  perceiving  the  danger,  and 
his  own  inability  to  screen  Luther  from  the  attack,  contrived  a 
plan  to  remove  him  from  the  public  view.  Luther,  though 
averse  to  the  plan,  submitted  to  the  elector ;  he  was  seized  on 
his  return  home,  as  if  by  violence,  and  conveyed  into  the  castle 
of  Wartburg*  The  public  impression  was,  that  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  perhaps  murdered,  b;y  the  emissaries  of  Rome ;  so 
that  his  enemies  not  only  missed  their  prey,  but  had  to  sustain 
all  the  odium  of  the  supposed  violence.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  emperor  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  Frederic's 
plan,  Charles  was  playing  the  politician.  The  great  object  of 
bis  ambition  was  to  oppose  the  power  of  Francis  I.,  the  French 

*  The  elector  of  Saxony  is  reported  to  have  said,. "  O,  how  excellently  did 
Father  Martin  speak,  both  in  German  and  I^tin  !  He  wai  sufficiently,  if  not 
rather  too  animated." — See  Milner. 
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king ;  lie  had  therefore  to  gratify  the  pope  and  his  party,  but 
he  must  hot  offend  the  Germans,  from  whom  he  asked- a  supply 
of  24,000  soldiers.  The  religious  agitation  of  which.  Luther 
was  the  great  mover,  was  now  become  an  important  element  in 
the  materials  on  which  his  political  craft  must  work ;  but  so  it 
was^  that  after  all  Charles's  victories  and  triumphs^  by  mis- 
management— *or  rather,  because  the  wise  were  taken  in  their 
own  craftiness — it  defeated  all  his  schemes,  and  snatched  ftiwi 
him  the  fruits  of  a  long  and  laborious  course  of  succesBful  am- 
bition. 

Charles  V.  indeed,  if  it  was  his  intention,  had  not  leisure  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  his  cruel  edict  against  the 
in  its  infancy.  Commotions  in  Spain  and  in  the  Low 
called  for  his  presence,  and  for  some  time  occupied  his  atten- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  the  emperor  from  Germany,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  was  left  to  its  native  princes ;  hence,  the 
Romanists  tell  us,  the  Lutherans  triumphed  in  Saxooy^  sod 
were  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  own  way  in  most  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Some  of  the  princes  and  mi^strates  absolutely  re- 
fused to  execute  the  edict,  and  others  took  no  notice  of  it. 

The  followers  of  Luther  were  much  disconcerted  at  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  their  leader ;  and  the  reformo*,  in 
the  place  of  his  concealment,  which,  in  allusion  to  the  place  of 
St.  John's  banishment,  he  frequently  called  his  ''  Patmos," 
complained  bitterly  of  his  own  indolence,  the  consequences  of 
his  sumptuous  fare,  and  the  lazy  habits  he  was  contractii^. 
But  his  enemies  thought  him  a  great  deal  too  busily  employed 
in  his  retreat ;  they  say  he  laboured  with  indefatigable  industry, 
published  many  new  books,  confirmed  his  disciples  in  their  at- 
tachment to  him,  defended  his  old  heresies,  and  daily  invented 
new  ones^. 

The  greatest  of  his  achievements  in  his  Patmos,  was  his 
undertaking  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
German  tongue.  During  his  solitude  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1621,  he  not  only  translated  all  the  New  Testament,  but 
took  great  pains  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  intended 
version  of  the  Scriptures  more  complete. 

An  opponent  of  a  rather  extraordinary  kind  in  the  field  of 
controversy,  about  the  same  time  encountered  Luther.  This 
w^s  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the 

*  Maimbourg,  sect.  45.  Milncr. 
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Seven  Sacraments,  in  answer  to  Luther's  treatise  on  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  We  can^  easily  imagine  how  such  an  advocate 
would  be  flattered  and  caressed  by  the  pope ;  but  if  the  latter 
was  infallible  in  his  decisions,  he  was  no  prophet  of  the  future. 
Henry  was  complimented  with  the  title  of  '*  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  The  champion  of  the  Reformation,  as  ignorant  of 
futurity  as  the  pope,  forgot  the  maxim,  "  Treat  an  enemy  as  if 
he  may  one  day  become  a  friend ;''  and  he  lived  to  feel  the 
inconvenience  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  itself,  of  the 
acrimonious  and  abusive  language  into  which  his  irritable 
temper  was  betrayed  on  this  occasion. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  died  Leo  X.,  the  Roman 
pontiff,  who  had  done  much  to  betray  the  true  character  of  the 
papacy,  under  its  assumed  mask  of  sanctity.  While  he  issued 
bulls  against  heretics,  and  was  maintaining  ''  the  merit  of 
works,"  and  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as 
destructive  of  all  moral  obligation,  he  himself  "  was  dissipating 
his  time  and  health  in  prodigal  and  luxurious  pleasures,  in  the 
company  of  debauched  cardinals,  and  in  promoting  expensive 
and  licentious  spectacles  at  the  theatre."  He  was  succeeded 
by  Adrian,  a  Roman  Catholic  of  a  different  stamp,  who,  while. 
he  stood  no  less  opposed  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  was  rigid 
in  his  morals,  saw  and  lamented  the  abuses  of  the  papal  see, 
and  would  have  reformed  them :  for  reasons  of  state,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  connive  at  them,  and  sail  with  the  stream. 

Luther,  who  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  by  merited 
influence,  not  by  prescriptive  right,  or  usurped  authority,  the 
pontiff  of  the  reformed  in  Germany,  found  "  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  which  came  upon  him  daily,"  no  light  burden  ;  and 
circumstances  occurred  which  induced  him,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  elector,  ever  anxious  for  his  safety,  to  burst  from 
his  retreat,  and  resume  his  station  at  Wittemberg^  During 
Luther's  absence,  there  was  found  no  one  among  his  followers, 
who  was  properly  qualified  to  direct  the  government  of  the 
infant  society  at  this  critical  period,  when  they  had  so  many 
artful  and  powerful  enemies  to  contend  with — so  many  spiritual 
conquests  to  achieve  for  the  benefit  of  mankitid — so  many  new 
regulations  to  devise  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order 
among  themselves.  Philip  Melancthon  was  the  mild  and 
peaceful  scholar,  whose  gentle  and  fruitful  mind,  while  it  en- 
riched, leaned  for  support  upon  the  stronger  stem  that  waved 

>  A.D.1522. 
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its  head  in  the  tempedt.  Carolstad  was  quite  willing  to  be  the 
king  among  the  trees,  and  thought  that  '^  a  fire  might  proceed 
from  the  bramble,  which  would  consume  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon ;  *'  but  his  rashness  and  incapacity  would  soon  have 
exposed  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  to  be  trampled  beneath  the 
feet  of  its  enemies. 

We  have  a  trait  in  the  character  of  this  man,  which  may 
serve  to  specify  some  of  the  weeds  that  the  garden  of  the  Re- 
formation has  produced.  ''  From  Matt.  xi.  25.  he  drew  an 
inference  that  human  learning  was  useless,  if  not  injurious,  ,to 
the  student  of  the  Scriptures.  He  frequented  the  shops  of  th^ 
lowest  mechanics,  and  consulted  them  about  the  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  would  be  called  no  longer  by  the  appellation 
of  '  doctor,'  or  any  other  honourable  title.  He  livjed  in  a 
village,  employed  himself  in  rustic  occupations,  and  maintained 
that  thinking  persons  stood  in  no  need  of  learning,  but  had 
better  labour  with  their  hands.  In  consequence  of  his  example 
and  conversation,  the  young  academics  of  Wittemberg  left  the 
university,  and  ceased  to  pursue  their  studies;  and  even  the 
schools  of  the  boys  were  deserted."  The  elector  of  Saxony 
justly  complained  of  this  ;  it  was  enough,  indeed,  to  have  pre- 
judiced his  mind  against  the  new  ecclesiastics,  whom  he  was 
cherishing  by  his  protection,  with  so  much  danger  to  himself 
and  to  his  dominions. 

The  indiscriminate  zeal  of  Carolstad,  moreover,  had  not 
been  content  by  arguments  and  the  exercise  of  legal  authority, 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  reformation.  **  He  headed  a  multitude 
of  unthinking,  impetuous  youths,  inflamed  their  minds  by 
popular  harangues,  and  led  them  on  to  actions  the  most  extra* 
vagant  and  indefensible.  They  entered  the  great  church  of  All 
Saints,  broke  to  pieces  the  crucifixes  and  other  images,  and 
threw  down  the  altars.*'  "  An  alloy  of  pride  and  self-will," 
says  Milner,  **  sadly  debased  the  honest  zeal  of  this  early  re- 
former. He  even  avowed  to  Melancthon,  that  he  wished  to  be 
as  great  and  as  much  thought  of  as  Luther.  Melancthon  told 
him  that  that  was  the  language  of  pride,  envy,  and  unchristiaa 
emulation  ;  but  Carolstad  was  deaf  to  admonition.  He  openly 
professed  that  he  had  not  the  least  regard  for  the  authority  of 
any  human  being.  He  said  he  should  stick  close  to  the  siipple 
Word  of  God,  and  that  no  raan  could  bo  a  Christian,  who  found 
fault  with  what  he  did." 

Luther  was  bold  and  imdaunted,   and   regarded   no   man, 
when  he   stood    for  the  authority  of  Scripture;    but   his   was 
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a  difFerent  spirit  from  this  displayed  by  Carolstad.  Among  the 
unthinking,  how  frequently  is  the  latter  mistaken  for  the 
former!  Luther's  reflections  on  these  transactions,  from  his 
Patmos,  are  well  worthy  of  remembrance.  He  thus  writes  to 
the  elector :  "  There  is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed ;  rather  give 
praise  to  God,  and  rejoice  in  the  certain  expectation  that  all 
will  end  well.  Things  of  this  kind  always  happen  to  those  who 
endeavour  to  spread  the  Gospel.  We  must  not  only  expect 
Anna's  and  Caiaphas  to  rage  against  us ;  but  even  a  Judas  to 
appear  among  the  apostles,  and  Satan  himself  among  the  sons 
of  God.  Be  wise,  and  look  deeper  than  to  the  external  ap- 
pearance. Other  agents  besides  those  which  are  merely  human, 
sire  at  work.  Don't  be  afraid,  but  be  prepared  for  more  events 
of  this  sort.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  business  :  Satan 
intends  to  carry  matters  much  farther  yet.  Believe  me  in  what 
I  now  say;  I  am  but  a  plain,  simple  man  ;  however,  I  know 
something  of  his  arts.  Suffer  the  world  to  clamour  against  us, 
and  to  pass  their  harsh  judgments.  Be  not  so  much  concerned 
at  the  falling  away  of  particular  Christians.  Even  holy  Peter 
fell ;  and  also  others  of  the  apostles.  Doubt  not  that  they  will, 
in  a  short  time,  rise  again,  as  surely  as  Christ  himself  rose  from 
the  dead.  The  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  are  at  this 
moment  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  circumstances ;  namely, 
that  we  should  *  approve  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in 
much  patience,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labours.*" 
-  What  Luther  foresaw  almost  immediately  came  to  pass.  It 
looked,  indeed,  as  if  other  agents  besides  those  which  were 
merely  human,  were  at  work ;  that  the  affair  of  Carolstad  was 
hitt  "  the  beginning  of  the  business;"  that  "  Satan  intended 
to  carry  matters  much  farther  yet."  Several  enthusiasts  had 
appeared  in  Saxony,  among  whom  Nicholas  Stork,  Mark 
Stubner,  Martin  Cellary,  and  Thomas  Munzer,  have  by  their 
follies,  obtained  a  memorial  in  history.  Stork  was  a  baker  at 
Zwickau,  who  had  selected,  from  his  acquaintance  of  the  same 
Calling,  twelve  whom  he  called  apostles,  and  also  seventy-two 
disciples.  The  other  three,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  harangued 
the  populace  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine.  Nicholas  Haus- 
man,  the  pious  pastor  of  the  place,  resisted  these  insane 
prophets  to  the  best  of  his  power,  but  he  could  not  control  their 
fury.  They  professed  themselves  to  have  a  Divine  commission, 
and  pretended  to  visions  and  inspirations.  Munzer,  in  par- 
ticular^ will  be  found  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  of  the  peasants 
in  1626.     Melancthon  writes  thus  to  the  elecloi  o^  ^^ixiatrjv 
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*'  Your  highness  is  aware  of  the  many  dangerous  diaeentioiis 
which  have  distracted  your  city  of  Zwickau,  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Somer  persons  have  been  cast  into  prison  there,  for 
their  seditious  innovations.  Three  of  the  ringleaders  are  come 
hither.  Two  of  them  are  ignorant  mechanics,  the  third  is  a 
man  of  letters.  I  have  given  them  a  hearing,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing what  they  tell  of  themselves ;  namely,  **  that  they  are 
positively  sent  by  God  to  teach ;  that  they  have  familiar  con- 
ferences with  God ;  that  they  can  foretell  events ;  and,  to  be 
brief,  that  they  are  on  a  footing  with  prophets  and  apostles. 
I  cannot  describe  how  I  am  moved  by  these  lofty  pretensions. 
I  see  strong  reasons  for  not  despising  the  men ;  *fbr  it  is  clear 
to  me  there  is  in  them  something  more  than  a  mere  human 
spirit;  but  whether  the  spirit  be  of  God  or  not,  none,  except 
Martin,  can  easily  judge,''  8cc. 

The  elector  and  his  counsellors,  it  appears,  were  alike  p^- 
plexed  in  this  matter.  ''  They  felt  the  same  doubt  that 
Melancthon  had  expressed,  and  were  afraid  of  sinning  i^ainst 
God  by  condemning  his  choicest  servants."  Melancth(»i 
pressed  the  elector  still  further  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Luther's  judgment.  "  No  person,"  he  says,  "  could  manage 
the  business  so  well.  Stork  and  his  associates  had  raised 
disputes  concerning  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  had  appealed 
to  supernatural  revelations  which  they  had  had  from  God;'^ 
and  that  "  in  regard  to  himself,  he  was  by  no  means  qualified 
to  pronounce  sentence  in  so  difficult  a  case."  Luther  was  in- 
formed of  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  these  men ;  and  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Melancthon,  wrote :  "  As  you  are 
my  superior  both  in  discernment  and  erudition,  I  camiot  com- 
mend your  timidity  in  regard  to  these  prophets.  In  the  first 
place,  when  they  bear  record  of  themselves,  we  ou^t  not 
implicitly  to  believe  them ;  but  rather  to  try  the  spirits,  ac- 
cording to  St.  John's  advice.  As  yet  I  hear  of  nothing  done  or 
said  by  them,  which  exceeds  the  imitative  powers  of  Satan. 
It  is  my  particular  wish  that  you  should  examine  whether  they 
can  produce  any  proof  of  having  a  Divine  commission;  for 
God  never  sent  any  prophet,  who  was  not  either  called  by 
proper  persons,  or  authorized  by  special  miracles — no,  not  even 
his  own  Son.  Their  bare  assertion  of  a  divine  afflatus,  is 
not  a  sufficient  groimd  for  your  receiving  them,  since  God  did 
not  even  choose  to  speak  to  Samuel  but  with  the  sanction  of 
Eli's  authority.  So  much  for  their  pretensions  to  a  public 
character." 
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Notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the  times,  and  the  elector's 
advice,  who  doubted  his  ability  to  protect  him  from  his  ene- 
mies, Luther  resumed  his  station  at  Wittemberg.  **  During  my 
absence,"  he  writes  to  the  elector,  "  Satan  has  made  such 
inroads  among  my  flock,  and  raised  such  commotions,  that  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  suppress  it  by  mere  writing.  My 
presence  among  my  people  is  absolutely  necessary ;  I  must 
live  with  them,  I  must  talk  to  them,  I  must  hear  them  speak, 
they  must  see  my  mode  of  proceeding;  I  must  guide  them, 
tind  do  them  all  the  good  I  can.  They  are  my  children  in 
Christ,  and  ray  conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  absent 
from  them  any  longer."  The  presence  and  preaching  of  Luther 
soon  restored  order  among  his  people  at  Wittemberg.  The 
importance  of  Carolstad  was  at  an  end ;  he  retired,  and  finally 
fixed  at  Basle,  where  he  exercised  the  pastoral  office  for  ten 
years.  ^  I  offended  Carolstad,"  Luther  writes,  "  because  I 
annulled  his  institutions  ;  though  I  by  no  means  condemned 
his  doctrine.  In  one  point,  however,  he  grieved  mo  much. 
I  found  him  taking  prodigious  pains  about  ceremonies  and 
things  external,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  negligent  in  incul- 
cating the  essential '  principles  of  Christianity  —  faith  and 
charity.  By  his  injudicious  method  of  teaching,  he  had  in- 
duced many  of  the  people  to  think  tliemselves  Christian^^ 
howsoever  deficient  they  were  in  these  graces,  provided  they 
did  but  communicate  in  both  kinds,  take  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments into  both  hands,  refuse  private  confession,  and  break 
images.  Observe  how  the  malice  of  Satan  attempts  to  ruin  the 
Gospel  in  a  new  way.  All  along,  my  object  has  been,  by  in- 
struction to  emancipate  the  consciences  of  men  from  the  bondage 
of  human  inventions  of  every  kind,  and  then  the  papal  fooleries 
would  soon  fall  of  themselves*,  by  common  consent ;  but  Carol- 
stad suddenly  set  himself  up  as  a  new  teacher,  and  by  his  own 
arbitrary  institutions,  endeavoured  to  ruin  my  credit  with  the 
people." 

The  fanatic  prophets  were  also  confronted  with  Luther. 
He  heard  patiently  their  mighty  pretensions,  and  without  en- 
tering into  the  serious  confutation  of  what  they  said,  bid  them 
be  careful  what  they  were  about.  •'  You  have  mentioned 
nothing,"  he  says,  *'  that  has  the  least  support  in  Scripture  ; 
the  whole  seems  rather  an  ebullition  of  imagination,  or,  perhaps, 
the  fraudulent  suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit."  They  raved  and 
stormed  exceedingly.  Luther  dismissed  them  with  these  words  ; 
"  The  God  whom  I  serve  ajid  adore  will  confound  your  vaaitiss*  " 
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That  very  day  they  left  the  town,  and  sent  letters  to  Luther, 
full  of  execration  and  abuse.  The  leaders,  however,  being  gone, 
their  disciples  dwindled  in  number ;  and,  for  the  present,  the 
delusion  was  quashed. 

We  may,  however,  justly  say  of  this  period,  that  "  the 
Word  of  God  mightily  grew  and  prevailed."  Monks  left,  their 
monasteries,  and  became  active  instruments  in  propagating  the 
Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  Luther  had  to  lament  that  many 
renounced  their  vows  of  celibacy,  and  flocked  to  Wittemberg 
upon  any  thing  but  a  religious  principle,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  Reformation.  He  complains  that  "  wickedness  still  abounded 
among  those  who  professed  to  abhor  the  papacy,  and  that  they 
had  the  kingdom  of  God  among  them  too  much  in  word, 
instead  of  power."  Amid  these  labours  and  cares,  the  situaticm 
of  Luther  was  most  distressing.  "  I  am  compassed  with  no 
guards  but  those  of  heaven  ;  I  live  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  who 
have  legal  power  to  kill  me  every  hour.  This  is  the  way  in 
^hich  I  comfort  myself;  I  know  that  Christ  is  Lord  of  all, 
that  the  Father  has  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  among  the 
rest,  the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  and  all  evil  spirits.  If  it  please 
Christ  that  I  should  be  slain,  let  me  die  in  his  name :  if  it  do 
not  please  him,  who  shall  slay  me  V*  "  Because  we  hold  the 
Gospel  in  word  only,  and  not  in  power,  and  are  more  elated 
in  knowledge  than  edified  in  charity,  I  fear  our  Germany  will 
be  drenched  in  blood." 

The  imperial  government  at  Nuremberg  had  lately  issued 
an  edict  against  Luther's  principles,  and,  in  consequence,  duke 
George,  who  had  been  present,  and  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  edict,  and  in  making  it  as  severe  as  possible,  was  beginning 
to  persecute  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  all  (>ersons  in  his  do- 
minions, who  adhered  to  Lutheranism.  He  was  incessant  in  his 
endeavours  to  withdraw  the  elector  and  his  brother  from  their 
protection  of  Luther.  The  reformer's  personal  apprehensions 
from  duke  George,  were  not,  ho^vever,  very  intimidating ;  he 
proceeded  with  his  great  work,  and  published  this  year,  with 
tlie  assistance  of  his  friends,  particularly  Justus  Jonas  and  Me- 
lancthon,  his  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  felt,  by  the  advocates  of  the  papacy,  as  a  vital  blow. 

The  papal  historian^  confesses,  that  **  Luther's  translation 
.was  remarkably  elegant,  and,  in  general,  so  much  approved, 
that  it  was  read  by  almost  every  body  throughout  Germany. 

'  Maimboutg. 
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Women  of  the  first  distinction  studied  it  with  the  most  indus- 
trious and  persevering  attention,  and  obstinately  defended  the 
tenets  of  the  reformer,  against  bishops,  monks,  and  catholic 
doctors."  The  papists  thought  the  only  antidote  was,  to 
publish  a  translation  of  their  own,  more  favourable  t6  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  church ;  but,  with  all  the  alteration  they  could 
make,  they  were  hardly  satisfied.  Emser,  a  Leipsic  doctor, 
who  was  employed  in  this  translation,  says,  "  He  had  confuted 
Luther's  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  opposed  to  them 
his  own  ;  constantly  following  that  sense  of  any  passage,  which 
the  church  approved.  That,  however,  he  was  by  no  means 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  trusting  the  Scriptures  with 
the  ignorant  multitude  :  the  sacred  writings  were  an  abyss  in 
whose  depths  even  the  most  learned  men  had  often  been  lost.'' 
"  If  the  laity,"  said  he,  "  would  take  my  advice,  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  them  rather  to  aim  at  a  holy  life,  than  to  study 
the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  are  committed  to  the  learned, 
and  to  them  only." 

The  alterations  and  regulations  which  the  reformers  had 
introduced  at  Wittemberg,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  connivance  of  the  elector,  served  as  a  model  for  some 
of  the  principal  towns  in  Saxony.  Luther  thus  describes  the 
progress  of  its  principles.  "  Hitherto,  by  books  and  by  preach- 
ing, I  have  laboured  among  the  people  to  inform  their  minds, 
and  draw  their  hearts  from  false  dependencies;  thinking  it 
a  Christian  employment,  if  possible,  to  break  without  hands 
the  abomination  which  Satan,  by  "  the  man  of  sin,"  had  set 
up  in  the  holy  place.  I  have  attempted  nothing  forcibly, 
nothing  imperiously ;  nor  have  I  changed  old  customs,  being 
always  afraid  of  doing  mischief;  partly  on  account  of  those 
who  are  weak  in  the  faith,  and  not  suddenly  to  be  divested  of 
old  prejudices  or  induced  to  acquiesce  in  new  modes  of  wor- 
ship ;  but,  principally,  because  of  those  light  and  fastidious 
spirits,  who  rush  on  without  faith  and  without  understanding, 
and  delight  in  novelty  only,  and  are  presently  disgusted  when 
the  charms  of  novelty  have  ceased.  In  other  subjects,  persons 
of  this  turn  of  mind  are  sufficiently  troublesome ;  in  religion, 
however,  they  are  particularly  so ;  but  as  I  now  flatter  myself 
that  the  hearts  of  many  are  both  enlightened  and  strengthened 
by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  as  circumstances  require  that  scan- 
dals should  at  length  be  removed  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
we  ought  to  attempt  something  in  his  name ;  for  it  is  highly 
proper  that  we  should  consult  for  the  good  of  t\sA  iv^ ,  V^^^ 
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while  we  perpetually  dread  the  levity  and  abuses  of  the  many 
we  should  do  good  to  none ;  and  lest,  while  we  dread  the  future 
scandals,  we  should  confirm  the  general  abominations/'  &c. 

Duke  George  was,  indeed,  the  most  active  and  cruel  of  the 
persecutors  of  the  reformers ;  but  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria,  brother  to  the  emperor, 
trod  in  his  steps.  The  latter  issued  a  severe  edict,  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  Luther's  Bible,  which  had  soon  gone  through 
several  editions :  he  forbade  all  the  subjects  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty to  have  any  copies  either  of  that  or  of  any  of  Luther's  works. 

Meanwhile,  Luther's  hostility  against  the  papacy,  now  that 
he  was  'convinced  of  its  true  character,  knew  no  bounds  nor 
moderation  ;  and  especially  when  he  saw  it ''  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints."  Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  struggles 
which  he  foresaw,  he  seems  to  have  expected  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  to  be  near  at  hand,  when  all  the  fabric  of  papal 
dominion,  though  supported  by  kings  and  rulers,  was  to  fall 
"  without  hands,"  —  as  he  conceived,  by  the  progress  of  that 
preached  Gospel,  then  beginning  so  powerfully  to  impress  the 
public  mind.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saxony: 
'*  It  is  only  lately  that  I  have  begun  to  see  —  what  however  I 
might  have  seen  long  ago,  because  every  line  of  sacred  history 
clearly  shews  it,  —  namely,  that  whether  the  thing  be  done  with 
a  good  or  a  bad  grace,  not  only  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  do- 
minion, but  also  civil  and  political  constitutions,  must  in  the  end 
give  way  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

These  were,  indeed,  erroneous  views  of  prophecy ;  and  by 
their  perverted  application,  were  likely  to  be,  and,  in  fact,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  much  mischief.  It  is,  however,  hardly 
understood  at  this  present  day,  that  "  the  stone  without  hands," 
which  is  "  to  dash  to  pieces  the  whole  fabric  of  human  power," 
is,  in  the  page  of  prophecy,  a  symbol  of  a  very  different  dispensa- 
tion from  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  calls  to  repentance  and  faith 
in  Christ,  and  which  commands  —  "  avenge  not  yourselves." 

He  who,  with  his  triumphant  followers,  is  to  "rule  the  nations 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  bresJc  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel," 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  "clouds  of  heaven."  He  raises  up 
indeed,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellious  world,  that 
"  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  them,"  witnesses  of  his 
truth,  and  sends  them  forth  "  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves," 
to  bear  a  faithful  testimony,  but  not  to  oppose  with  violence,  or 
crush  with  power  ;  to  accept  in  meekness  "  their  little  help,"  or 
to  fall,  by  persecution,  martyrs  in  the  good  cause.    Luther  and 
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his  followers  were  witnesses  of  this  kind ;  nor  did  the  great 
reformer,  in  his  general  conduct,  mistake  his  character.  ''  Had 
it  been  right  to  have  aimed  at  reform  by  violence  and  tumults/' 
he  observes,  "  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  have  deluged 
Germany  with  blood ;  nay,  had  I  been  in  the  least  inclined  to 
promote  sedition,  it  was  in  my  power,  when  I  was  at  Worms,  to 
have  endangered  the  safety  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
devil  smiles  in  secret  when  men  pretend  to  support  religion  by 
seditious  tumults  ;  he  is  cut  to  the  heart  when  he  sees  them  in 
faith  and  patience  rely  on  the  written  Word/' 

But  the  mistakes  of  some  subsequent  reformers,  on  this 
matter,  and  the  mixture  of  the  character  of  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  with  that  of  the  political  innovator,  have,  in  many 
instances,  perverted  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation,  and  paved 
the  way  for  its  extinction  or  corruption. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  now  making  great  progress,  in 
defiance  of  all  opposition  and  persecution.  The  papal  historians 
acknowledge,  with  grief,  that  Lutheranism  had  sadly  increased 
in  the  latter  part  of  1522,  and  the  beginning  of  1523  ;  and  that 
the  rapid  ascendant  which  it  had  gained,  appeared  but  too  plain 
at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  where  Germany  presented  to  the  pope 
her  "  Hundred  Grievances."  At  the  same  time,  the  reformed 
religion  was  publicly  taught  in  Alsace  and  Switzerland ;  where, 
about  this  time,  were  labouring  Casper  Hedio,  Martin  Bucer, 
and  John  CEcolampadius,  names  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Frederic,  hctvever,  foresaw,  at  this 
period,  a  combination  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  with 
the  more  bigoted  of  the  German  princes,  to  arrest  by  force  the 
spreading  interest  of  religion.  But  the  danger  was  not  so  imme- 
diate as  the  elector  apprehended  ;  which  was  owing,  principally, 
to  the  occupation  of  the  emperor  in  more  distant  scenes.  His  suc- 
cessful ambition  was,  however,  rendering  him  still  more  and  more 
formidable  as  an  enemy  to  the  Reformation.  The  good  cause, 
notwithstanding  the  local  persecutions  it  endured  from  many  of 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  was,  at  the  same  time,  making  great 
progress  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
the  sovereigns  of  which  countries.  Christian  11.  and  Gustavus 
Vasa  appeared,  but  from  very  diflferent  motives,  as  protectors  of 
the  Reformation.  Considerable  impression  was  made  on  Hun- 
gary, although  Lewis,  its  king,  was  a  bitter  enemy.  The  re- 
formers found  a  wise  and  powerful  protector  in  Geot^«  la^tc^VA 
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of  Brandenburg ;  and  under  his  auspices,  and  those  of  the  duka 
of  Lignitz  and  Munsterberg,  a  considerable  reformation  took 
iplace  in  the  churches  of  Silesia,  and  particularly  ^t  Brenlaw. 
John  Thurzo,  bishop  of  that  city,  is  celebrated  as  the  first  of  the 
Roman  catholic  bishops  who  laboured  for  the  revival  of  true 
religion.  He  died  early,  but  his  successor,  James  of  Saltza,  trod 
in  his  steps.  In  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  the  reformers  sufieied 
from  persecution,  under  George  of  Saxony,  who  still  laboured  to 
extirpate  the  truth  by  imprisonment,  fines,  banishment,  and  at 
length  by  capital  punishments.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
bishop  of  Treves  proscribed  and  put  many  to  death  ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  the  emperor's  brother,  still  continued  to  be  very 
bitter  in  his  enmity  against  religion.  But  the  most  violent  per- 
secution raged  in  Flanders,  where  the  emperor  was  exhibiting 
in  person  a  cruel  specimen  of  the  assistance  which  he  was  ready 
to  lend  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  circumstances  should 
admit. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1523,  died  Pope  Adrian ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Julius  de  Medicis,  who  took  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  This  pontiff  being  well  versedi  in  the  crooked  arts  of 
papal  government,  called  to  his  assistance  the  artful  Campeggio, 
and  sent  him  into  Germany,  to  counteract  by  his  skilful  negotia- 
tions, the  interests  of  the  fast-spreading  Reformation. 

About  the  same  time,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  decided  for  that 
cause.  Enlightened  by  Luther's  writings,  he  enjoined  his 
preachers,  in  a  public  proclamation,  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
clear  simple  doctrine  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Albert, 
marquis  of  Brandenburg,  brother  of  the  marquis  before  men- 
tioned, espoused  the  sentiments  of  Luther.  Lutheran  divines 
laboured  in  Prussia  with  great  success  ;  and  George  de  Polentz, 
bishop  of  Samland,  so  much  distinguished  himself  by  his  evan- 
gelical exertions,  that  he  may  be  truly  called  the  father  of  the 
Reformation  in  that  country.  **  At  length,"  says  Luther,  one 
bishop  is  come  forward,  and  with  a  single  eye  has  given  himself 
up  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel  in  Prussia."  "  The 
kingdom  of  Satan  declines  fast  in  that  country."  Evangelical 
doctrine  triumphed  also  in  Westphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, in  Pomerania  and  Livonia,  at  Magdeburg  and  Bremen, 
and  especially  at  Strasburg  ;  and  even  in  Brunswick  and  Leipsic, 
notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  their  sovereigns,  it  gained 
ground. 

Many,  however,  fell  in  the  conflict  between  light  and  dark- 
ness.    In  places  where  the  enmity  of  the  rulers,  whether  eccleai* 
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astical  or  civil,  was  overawed  by  numbers  of  converts  to  the  new 
system,  the  sufferings  of  the  reformers  were  light,  compared  with 
what  took  place  where  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  were  few 
and  had  little  authority ;  or  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
merciless  rage,  either  of  a  blind  prejudiced  populace,  or  of  domi- 
neering bishops  and  bigoted  magistrates.     Luther  thus  writes, 
on  occasion  of  the  martyrdom  of  Henry  of  Zutphen,  prior  of  the 
Augustine  friars  at  Antwerp  :  "  Such  is  the  energy  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  that  there  are  now  almost  every  where  a  numerous  com- 
munion of  holy  men,  both  preachers  and  hearers.     It  is  true, 
some  of  them  are  killed,  others  imprisoned,  or  driven  into  banish- 
ment ;  and,  to  be  short,  all  are  afflicted  and  suffer  disgrace  for 
the  cause  of  Christ.     But  what  is  this  but  a  revival  of  the  true 
Christian  life,  of  which  the  dreadful  persecutions  and  sufferings 
appear  to  the  world  intolerable?     Nevertheless,  according  to 
the  Psalmist, '  the  blood  of  his  saints  is  dear  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.'  —  Without  doubt,  Henry  of  Zutphen,  lately  murdered  by 
the  Ditmarsians,  was  eminently  one  of  these.     He  has  freely 
sealed  with  his  blood   his  testimony  to  the  Christian  truth. 
Before  him,  John  Voes  and  Henry  Esch  obtained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  at  Brussels.     Henry  of  Zutphen  is  a  third  beautiful 
and  bright  example.     I  may  add  to  the  catalogue  Casper  Tauber, 
who  was  lately  burnt  at  Vienna,  and  a  bookseller  named  George, 
whom  the  Hungarians  put  to  death ;  and  lastly,  I  am  ipformed 
that  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  a  person  has  been  deprived  of  life, 
for  no  other  fault  than  having  forsaken  the  licentious  pretensions 
to  celibacy,  and  contracted  a  truly  honourable  Christian  marriage. 
These  and  similar  instances  We  the  sacrifices  which,  in  a  short 
time,  will  extinguish  with  their  blood  every  remaining  spark  of 
the  papacy."     **  All  the  accounts  agree  that,  in  the  years  1523 
/and  1524,  the  persecutions  were  excessively  severe^."     In  Ba- 
varia, Luther  informs  us,  that,  though  the   good  seed  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet  sown,  the  cross  and  persecution  of  the 
Word  prevailed  :  **  The  wild  beasts  rage,  but  the  blood  which 
they  shed  will  soon  stifle  their  fury." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  sharp  contest  between  Luther 
and  Carolstadt  respecting  the  Eucharist,  may  be  seen  in  Milner. 
By  some  writers  thi^  controversy  has  been  unjustly  represented 
much  more  to  the  prejudice  of  the  great  reformer.  One  evil 
effect,  however,  it  had  upon  him ;  it  riveted  still  more  firmly  in 
his  mind  an  error  which  has  served  to  give  a  specific  character 

*  Milner. 
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to  Luther  ahd  his  followers,  in  distinction  from  other  refiormed 
churches.  Luther's  own  account  of  the  contest  will  be  sufficieiit 
for  this  short  narrative.  *'  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny,  that  if 
Carolstadt  or  any  one  else  could  have  persuaded  me,  during  the 
last  five  years,  that  in  the  sacrament  there  was  nothing  but  mere 
l»«ad  and  wine,  he  would  have  conferred  on  me  a  great  obliga- 
tion. I  have  examined  this  matter  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and 
with  persevering  diligence ;  I  have  stretched  every  nerve,  with  a 
view  to  unravel  the  mystery ;  for  I  most  clearly  saw  that  the  new 
tenet  would  give  me  a  great  advantage  in  my  contests  with  the 
papacy.  Moreover,  I  have  had  a  correspondence  on  this  subject 
with  two  persons  much  more  acute  than  Carolstadt,  and  not  at 
all  disposed  to  twist  words  from  their  natural  meaning.  But  the 
text  in  the  Gospel  is  so  strong  and  unequivocal,  that  I  have 
found  myself  compelled  to  submit  to  its  decision.  Its  force  can 
be  eluded  in  no  way  whatever,  much  less  by  the  fictitious  elosses 
of  a  giddy  brain.  Nay,  after  all,  at  this  very  time,  if  any  cookt 
prove  to  me,  by  good  scriptural  testimony,  that  there  is  only 
bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to 
attack  me  with  any  degree  of  bitterness  or  animosity.  Alas !  if 
I  know  myself,  I  am  sufficiently  inclined  by  nature  to  take  thai 
side.'* 

We  perceive  where  Luther's  mind  was  checked  in  unravelling, 
as  he  speaks,  "  this  mystery."  The  plain  and  literal  words  of 
Christ  are :  "  This  is  my  body"  —  *'  This  is  my  blood."  Zuin- 
glius,  who  agreed  with  Carolstadt,  understood  by  these  words, 
*'  This  is  a  symbol  and  memorial  of  my  body,  and  of  my  blood.'* 
But  this  appeared  to  Luther  to  be  ''  an  elusion  of  the  plain  fcnrce 
of  the  terms,"  —  "a  presumptuous  cutting  asunder  of  the  knot, 
instead  of  unravelling  the  mystery."  At  the  same  time  he 
renounced  the  papal  error  of  transubstantiation  —  that  the  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration  remained  no  longer,  but  were  trans- 
mitted into  the  material  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  bread 
and  wine,  he  allowed,  remained ;  but  he  "  saw  not  how  the  words 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  could  stand  inviolate,  unless  he  maintained 
that  together  with  the  real  bread  and  wine  there  was  also  the 
material  substance  of  Christ's  human  body."  This  doctrine, 
accordingly,  Luther  and  his  adherents  held,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  term  consubstantiation.  The  elusive  interpretation  of 
Zuinglius,  advocated  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  Carolstadt,  was  not 
likely  to  remove,  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  his  erroneous  conclusion 
on  this  matter.  But  subsequent  Protestant  teachers  have  been 
more   successful  —  if  not  in  unravelling  the  mystery  how  the 
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wonderful  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chridt  ig  accom- 
plished from  him  who  is  become  a  quickening  Spirit  —  yet  in 
shewing  "  the  Spirit  and  the  life"  of  our  Saviour's  words ;  so 
that ''  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper/'  without  the 
necessity  of  any  miraculous  change  whatever  with  respect  to  the 
outward  sign  or  memorial. 

Thus^  however,  an  unhappy  division  was  made  among  the 
reformers.  Luther's  mind  was  shut  up  to  any  farther  improve- 
ment in  this  doctrine ;  and  Martin  Bucer,  who  saw  more  clearly 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture,  and  taught  what  the  churches 
of  Geneva  and  England  afterwards  held  concerning  the  Eucha- 
rist, laboured  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 

The  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists — the  celestial  prophets,  as 
they  were  called— -Munzer  and  his  partisans — at  this  time  greatly 
prejudiced  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Carolstadt  gave  them 
but  too  much  countenance  and  encouragement.  The  bold  pre- 
tensions of  these  enthusiasts  to  extraordinary  revelations  had,  at 
first,  as  we  have  seen,  perplexed  and  almost  confounded  not  only 
the  elector  and  his  ministers,  but  Melancthon  and  the  whole  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg :  only  Luther  could  penetrate  into  their 
true  character.  But  that  character. was  now  becoming  more 
manifest.  They  boasted  of  having  conversations  with  the  Al- 
mighty, and  inveighed  both  against  Luther  and  the  pope.  "  Lu- 
ther's doctrine,"  Munzer  said,  "  was  not  sufficiently  spiritual ; 
it  was,  indeed,  altogether  carnal."  "  Divines  should  exert  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  acquire  a  spirit  of  prophecy ;  otherwise, 
their  knowledge  of  divinity  would  not  be  worth  a  halfpenny." 
"  If  men  would  be  saved,  they  must  fast,  look  grave,  talk  little, 
and  wear  plain  clothes."  "  They  should  leave  the  crowd,  and 
think  continually  of  God,  and  demand  a  sign  from  him,  by  which 
they  may  know  certainly  that  he  has  a  regard  for  them,  and  that 
Christ  died  for  them.  If  the  sign  does  not  appear  at  the  mo- 
ment, they  should  be  instant  in  pmyer,  and  even  expostulate 
with  God  as  though  he  did  not  keep  his  promises."  "  An 
angry  expostulation  of  this  sort  demonstrated  the  fervour  of  the 
soul,  and  was  highly  pleasing  to  God.  Dreams,"  he  maintained, 
"  were  employed  by  God  to  reveal  his  will  and  answer  prayer," 
and  were  frequently  the  subject  of  his  discourses.  The  fanatic 
spirit  at  length  led  them  to  that  excess,  that  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsted,  where  he  resided,  bound  themselves  to 
Munzer  with  an  oath,  to  murder  all  wicked  persons,  appoint  new 
princes  and  magistrates,  and  organise  the  world  afresh,  upon 
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such  a  plan,  that  pious  and  good  people  only  should  hare  the 
upper  hand.  Munzer  declared,  that  for  all  this  he  had  the  post* 
tive  command  of  God.  ' 

Banished  from  the  electorate,  and  unable  to  form  a  party  it 
Nuremberg,  he  proceeded  to  Mulhausen,  where  he  became  the 
minister  of  the  common  people,  and  stimulated  them  to  degrade 
the  old  magistrates  and  elect  new  ones ;  to  turn  the  monks  out 
of  doors,  and  seize  their  houses  and  property.  The  very 
best  and  richest  house  fell  to  the  share  of  Munzer  hims^,  who 
was  now  become  the  first  ecclesiastic  and  chief  magistrate  of 
the  place.  He  decided  all  points  in  a  summary  way  by  the 
Bible,  or  by  inspiration,  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  p&rfect 
equality,  and  of  a  community  of  goods.  The  poor  ceased  to 
labour,  and  supplied  their  wants  from  the  rich  by  force.  The 
number  of  the  deluded  rabble  increased  in  a  most  astonishing 
manner ;  their  infatuated  leader  became  every  day  more  inso- 
lent,  and  persuaded  himself  that  the  time  for  putting  his  grand 
design  into  execution  was  fast  advancing. 

The  reflections  of  Luther  upon  these  disgraceful  scenes,  as 
given  in  a  letter  to  the  elector,  are  of  very  general  importance, 
in  application  to  what  may,  in  some  measure,  be  expected  to 
take  place  on  every  revival  of  religion.  ''  It  is  Satan's  method 
to  attempt  to  crush  every  revival  of  the  Divine  Word,  first  by 
force,  and,  if  that  does  not  succeed,  then  by  false  spirits,  by 
artful  and  mischievous  teachers.  It  was  so  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  he  deluged  Christendom  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs.  But  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose ;  he 
therefore  sent  forth  a  tribe  of  false  prophets,  and  filled  every 
comer  of  the  world  with  heresies,  till  at  length  the  papacy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Antichrists,  fully  completed  his  designs. 
It  is  so  at  this  time.  The  pope,  the  emperor,  kings  and  princes, 
and  wicked  bishops,  like  madmen,  rage  against  the  Gospel,  and 
do  their  utmost  to  oppress  it.  Satan,  however,  is  sufficiently 
acute  to  see  that  they  will  not  prevail,  but  will  bring  down  the 
Divine  wrath  upon  themselves ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  pro^ 
duces  lying  spirits  and  abandoned  sectaries  to  do  his  business." 
"  They  openly  boast  that  they  have  neither  learnt  nor  received 
any  thing  from  us,  but  have  been  conversing  with  God  for  the 
space  of  three  years.  They  tliink  little  of  our  teaching  faith, 
charity,  and  the  cross,  at  Wittemberg.  *  You  must  hear,'  thev 
say,  '  the  Voice  of  God  itself.'  And  if  the  Scripture  be  appealed 
to,  they  instantly  cry.  Babel,  Babel.  Babel !  "  "  These  miserable 
men  have  such  a  degree  of  pride  and  posit iveness  as  I   never 
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heard  or  read  of  in  my  life/'  "  They  lay  that  they  are  mored 
by  the  Spirit ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  the  miurk  of  a  rery 
bad  spirit,  when  it  exerts  itself  oetdy  in  pulling  down  temples  and 
monasteries,  and  burning  images.  The  greatest  villains  can  do 
such  things  as  these."  **  These  insane  wretches  as  yet  have  per- 
formed no  miracle  in  attestation  of  their  commission,  except  that 
of  collecting  mobs,  despising  the  magistrates  ordained  by  Divine 
authority,  throwing  down  statues,  and  requiring  an  implicit  belief 
that  they  are  the  people  of  God  ^" 

The  Rustic  War,  or  the  war  of  the  peasants,  as  it  was  called, 
soon  burst  forth.  In  the  former  part  of  1625,  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude, composed  chiefly  of  furious  and  enthusiastic  peasants  and 
vassals,  arose  suddenly  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  who^took 
arms  against  thewlwful  governors,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most 
horrid  and  barMTous  actions.  That  the  papists  and  the  advo- 
cates for  th^Hi  regimen  would  lay  the  blame  of  this  rebellion 
on  Luther  wl  his  doctrines,  and  say  how  exactly  their  predic- 
tions were  verified  respecting  the  consequences  of  the  Christian 
liberty  which  he  taught,  we  were  prepared  to  expect.  They  ex- 
claimed, '*  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  new  doctrines !  this  is  the  fruit 
4>f  Luther's  Gospel ! ''  Except,  however,  as  good,  by  its  liability 
to  perversion,  is  the  occasion  of  evil,  and  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
.once  awakened,  may  be  exercised  on  new  objects  totally  distinct 
frcMn  the  reformer's  purposes,  —  the  reformation  of  Luther  was  by 
.BO  means  the  cause  of.  these  horrid  excesses.  But  for  the  re- 
ligious agitation  in  Germany,  the  peasants  might,  perhaps,  have 
borne  their  grievances  some  time  longer ;  yet  the  materials  of 
this  combustipn  had  long  been  collecting,  in  the  oppressed  con- 
dition of  the  common  people,  which  the  growing  intelligence  Of 
the  peasants  and  vassals,  in  the  usual  march  of  society,  was  not 
likely  much  longer  to  brook.  At  the  same  time,  the  infatuated 
rulers,  both  in  church  and  state,  became  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive and  injurious,  and  managed,  in  the  selfish  spirit  of  private 
monopolists,  the  authority  with  which  they  were  entrusted  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  ignorantly  supposing  that  they  couM  stop 
the  growth  of  nature  itself  in  the  body  politic,  by  making 


*  There  are  many  reasons  to  conclnde  that  these  Anabaptists  had  a  separate 
orig^  from  the  preaching  of  Luther  and  his  followers,  and  that  they  were,  in  feet, 
derived  from  some  of  those  sectaries  of  the  Blanichean  or  Gnostic  seots,  nduch  he- 
lm ^Mt  Reformattion  were  spread  over  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  were  sometimes 
eoiilbnnded  with  the  Waldenses.  In  conjuration  of  this,,  see  Dr.  M'Crie's  life 
«f  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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society,  now  in  an  advanced  state^  still  wear  the  bands  fitted  oidj 
to  its  childhoods 

That  the  spirit  of  the  false  prophets  should  take  advantage  of 
this  state  of  things,  and  apply  the  inflaming  spark,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  if  for  no  other  cause,  at  least  to  discredit  the  pure 
Gospel,  and  represent  its  teachers  as  the  ringleaders  of  sediticm 
•and  rebellion,  and  thus  afford  a  pretence  for  the  persecution  of 
governments.  But  the  fact  is,  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospd 
of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  readily  coalesce  with  that  of  the  political 
reformer,  even  when  goaded  to  resist  real  grievances.  The  Di- 
vine precept  and  example  of  Christ  on  this  head  are  so  plain  and 
positive,  that  the  revolutionary  pohtician  complains  of  Scriptural 
Christianity,  as  engendering  a  mean,  submissive,  non^resisting 
spirit,  which  encourages  the  tyrant  to  trample  upon  the  rights, 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  As  to  his  object,  and  the  means 
•which  he  purposes  to  adopt  in  order  to  procure  it,  his  complaint 
may,  perhaps,  seem  to  him  to  be  just;  but  Christians  have  been 
taught  to  beheve  in  a  special  Providence,  ruling  among  the 
•kings  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  if  under  the  oppressor's  hand  they 
4re  '*  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,"  they  do  not,  in  the 
character  which  they  exhibit,  more  than  accomplish  their  Ma»> 
•ter's  wish. 

Luther  had  an  opportunity,  on  this  occasion,  of  exhibiting 
the  true  character  of  a  witness  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  address  to 
the  insurgent  population,  his  bold  remonstrance  with  the  rulers, 
and  his  loyal  concurrence  for  the  support  of  the  established 
authorities  when  the  crisis  arrived,  afford  a  model  for  the  imi- 
tation of  all  Christian  ministers  in  all  ages,  and  shew  a  character 
equally  removed  from  the  seditious  demagogue,  and  the  obse* 
x)uious  and  interested  flatterer  of  the  great  ^ 

*  To  the  people  he  addresses  himself  thus :  "  Let  every  one  bewife  of  sedition, 
as  a  very  heinous  crime ;  and  this,  not  only  in  what  relates  to  external  actions, 
but  even  to  words  and  secret  thoughts.  I  might  augur  well  of  your  professing 
yourselves  ready  to  yield  to  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  but  that  I  observe  your 
boasts  of  a  regard  for  pure  evangelical  faith  and  practice  are  absolutely  without 
foundation.  Not  one  of  your  propositions  has  the  least  relation  to  any  part  of  the 
Gospel ;  they  all  tend  to  promote  a  merely  secular  freedom :  whereas,  the  Gospel 
does  not  treat  of  these  subjects,  but  describes  our  passage  through  this  world  as 
attended  with  afflictiotis,  and  as  calling  for  patience,  contempt  of  riches,  and  even 
of  life  iteelf.  What  then  have  you  to  do  with  the  Gospel,  except  that  ye  use  it  as 
a  pretext  to  cover  your  unchristian  purposes?*'  These  rioters  had  stated  to 
Luther,  whose  countenance  they  exceedingly  desired,  that  their  primary  demand 
■  was  —  the  entire  privilege  of  choosing  or  removing  their  ministers,  in  oider  that 
they  might  have  the  pure  Gospel  preached  to  them  without  human  mixtuiei  and 
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Tlie  civil  war  soon   became  bloody  and  deBtructive.     In 
Suabia,  Franconia,  and  Alsace,  the  fanatical  insurgents  polled 

traditions.  Luther  answered  to  this :  '^  I  allow  that  those  rulers  who  opprtss 
their  subjects  in  various  ways,  and  particularly  in  excluding  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  from  among  them,  are  without  excuse ;  nevertheless,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the 
loss  of  both  your  souls  and  bodies,  if  you  do  not  preserve  a  good  conscience  in 
this  matter.  Satan  at  this  time  has  raised  up  a  number  of  seditious,  siknguinary 
teachers ;  therefore  I  entreat  you  not  to  believe  every  thing  you  hear.  Ye  call 
yourselves  Christians,  and  profess  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  Grod.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  true  Christians  should  be  so  numerous  as 
to  furnish  such  large  bodies  of  men  as  ye  pretend  to  have  on  your  side.  A  true 
Christian  is  a  scarce  bird  in  the  world.  I  would  tliat  the  major  part  of  men  were 
but  sober  and  honest  moralists  1  Secondly,  Take  care,  and  do  not  abuse  the  name 
of  God."  "  Your  actions  make  it  very  plain  to  me,  that  your  profession  of 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  is  a  pretence.  —  St.  Paul  orders  all  men,  without 
exception,  to  obey  the  magistrate ;  whereas,  you  would  snatch  the  sword  from 
him,  and  resist  the  power  which  is  ordained  of  God.  Moreover,  the  duty  of  tht 
Christian  in  general  is  to  suffer,  to  bear  tlie  cross,  and  not  to  revenge  or  have  re- 
course to  arms.  What  appearance  is  there  of  this  humble  spirit  in  your  conduct  T 
Our  Lord  forbade  Peter  to  resist ;  and,  when  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  patiently 
committed  his  cause  to  God  the  Father,  and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  Do  yoa 
imitate  his  example,  or  pretend  not  to  the  character  of  a  Christian.  You  intend 
to  carry  your  points  by  force  of  arms,  but  you  will  not  succeed/'  ''  In  regard  to 
your  first  requisition,  the  privilege  of  choosing  your  ministers,  it  is  utterly  inad- 
missible in  all  cases  where  the  right  of  patronage  belongs  to  your  governors.'' 
**  1  admit  that  magistrates  do  many  unreasonable  and  many  wicked  things. 
Some  of  yoitr  requisitions,  also,  are  extremely  unreasonable  and  unscriptural ; 
but  were  they  in  all  respects  perfectly  unexceptionable,  yet  this  wicked  endeavour 
to  extort  them  by  fierce  of  arms  will,  I  tell  you,  if  persevered  in,  brin^  down 
upon  you  the  heavy  wrath  of  God,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to 
come."  "  The  Diving  rule  is  express  :  you  must  never  go  beyond  petition  and 
representation ;  and  if  you  are  persecuted,  you  must  flee  from  one  place  to 
another.''  To  the  princes  and  nobility  a  language  as  firm  and  faithful  is  held. 
"  It  is  to  you,  rulers,  and  you  only,  especially  the  rulers  of  the  church,  that  the 
present  disturbances  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  bishops,  to  this  very  moment^ 
even  against  their  better  knowledge,  persecute  the  Gospel ;  and  the  civil  magis- 
trates think  of  nothing  but  draining  the  wretched  poor,  to  satisfy  their  own 
pride  and  luxury."  "  These  felse  prophets,  and  this  rebelUon  of  the  common 
people,  are  proofs  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  To  be  plain,  such  is  the  state  of 
tilings,  that  men  neither  can  nor  will,  nor  indeed  should  they,  bear  your 
government  any  longer.  Listen  to  the  Scriptures  and  amend  your  ways.  Hie 
insurgents  may  not  succeed  at  present,  and  you  may  kill  the^  greater  part  of 
them ;  but  God  will  raise  up  others  af^er  them."  "  It  is  very  true  tliat  the 
demands  of  the  malcontents  originate  in  interested  motives ;  nevertlieless^  some 
of  them  are  so  reasonable,  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  having  reduced 
your  subjects  to  the  necessity  of  making  them."  Their  first  requisition  *'  is  so 
far  just  in  its  principles,  that  no  ruler  has  a  right  to  withhold  the  Gk)spel  from 
his  subjects ;  and,  though  I  grant  that  in  the  application  of  this  principle  they 
manifest  a  selfish  spirit,  and  set  up  claims  which,  under  the  pieleruc^  Qi  VCc^- 
rality,  would  annihilate  the  power  of  their  masters,  yet  thevt  vn\c^\\.o\3A  <\!^\Q:ftsi^ 
wUl  notJu9/t^  you  in  refiuing  them  substaniialjuMtice.^ 
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down  monasteries,  casdes,  and  houses,  murdered  the  nobles 
and  dignitaries,  and  were  guilty  of  multiplied  acts  of  treasoQ 
and  barbarity.  Luther  now  considerably  altered  his  lan^age, 
for  at  first  he  had  pitied  the  peascmts.  He  wrote  a  short  tract 
against  the  robbers  and  murderers,  and  exhorted  all  ranks  and 
orders  to  come  forward  and  help,  "  as  they  would  to  extinguish 
a  general  conflagration.''  "  Whosoever  should  fall  in  opposing 
them  and  defending  their  lawful  rulers,  ought  to  be  esteemed 
as  martyrs  in  an  excellent  cause." 

The  German  princes  were  compelled  to  unite  their  forces  to 
suppress  these  insurgents.  The  carnage  in  many  parts  was 
dreadful.  A  vast  multitude  were  defeated  by  the  Saxon  princes 
'  and  their  confederates,  in  a  pitched  battle,  near  Mulhausen. 
Munzer,  their  ringleader,  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  This 
war  is  supposed  to  have  cost  Germany  the  lives  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  men.  The  papists  laid  it  all  to  Lutheranism, 
but  the  fact  was,  that  the  greatest  tragedies  were  exhibited  in 
the  POPISH  parts  of  Germany.  "  It  well  deserves  notice,  that 
the  tumults  were  the  greatest  in  those  districts  where  the  free 
<x>urse  of  the  Gospel  had  been  most  completely  obstructed." 
TTie  good  elector  adverted  to  this  circumstance,  in  a  memorable 
letter  written  to  his  brother  and  successor  on  the  very  day 
before  he  died.  "  The  princes,"  he  says,  **  have  applied  to  us 
for  our  assistance  against  the  peasants,  and  I  could  wish  to 
open  my  mind  to  them,  but  I  am  too  ill.  Perhaps  the  principal 
cause  of  these  commotions  is,  that  those  poor  creatures  have 
not  been  allowed  to  have  the  Word  of  God  preached  freely 
among  them." 

The  elector  Frederick  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1525.  About 
ithe  time  of  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  plans  for  the 
tmore  open  support  and  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  Saxony,  and  had  sent  for  Luther,  whom,  from  prudential 
motives,  he  had  not  seen  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  subject.  His  brother  and  successor^  John, 
fully  carried  these  plans  into  execution.  *'  Our  two  princes, 
the  elector  and  his  son,"  Luther  writes,  *'  support  the  Gospel 
openly."  "  The  poor  peasants  are  cut  to  pieces  in  every 
quarter,  It  is  reported,  that  the  duke  George  is  so  elated 
with  his  successes  against  them,  that  he  intends  to  demand 
my  person  to  be  given  up,  conceiving  me  of  the  same  stamp 
with  Munzer." 

About  the  same  time,  Luther,  to  the  great  scandal  of  his 
papal  adversaries,  and  rathef  to  the  displeasure  of  his  friends. 
though  they  had  long  since  TeuouneedL  v\v&  \c^>n%  oC  celibacy  as 
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unscriptural,  entered  into  the  marriage  state  "with  Catharine « 
Bore,  of  a  noble  family^  who  had  herself  been  a  nun«    With 
this  lady  he  lived  twenty  years  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

Erasmus,  who  had  been  of  so  great  use  to  the  Reformation 
in  its  early  stages,  by  his  revival  of  classical  literature,  and  by 
his  satirical  attacks  on  the  monks,  was  now  induced,  by  th^; 
flatteries,  presents,  and  promises  of  the  pontiff,  and  of  a  nu- 
merous list  of  princes  and  bishops,  to  appear  as  the  champion 
of  the  Roman  faith,  against  Luther.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  it 
was  the  period  of  his  greatness  in  England,  and  Henry  VIII., 
who  had  granted  a  pension  to  Erasmus,  were  particularly 
urgent  with  him  to  attack  the  heresiarch.  Tonstall,  bishop  of 
London,  "  conjures  him"  *'  to  drive  back  into  his  den,  by  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  this  Cerberus,  who  by  his  dismal  barking 
so  insults  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders."  In  prosecution  of  this 
design,  Erasmus  produced,  in  the  autumn  of  1524,  a  treatise 
*•  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  called  Diatribe,  having  first 
sent  a  part  of  the  manuscript  to  the  king  of  England  for  his 
approbation.  This  great  scholar  knew  well  where  the  contro- 
versy between  the  reformers  and  the  Romanists  hinged.  The 
papacy,  and  all  imitative  superstitions,  can  only  exist  in  the 
character  of  taskmasters,  portioning  out  the  works  which  must 
be  done  in  order  to  salvation.  The  small  degree  of  light  which 
remained  in  the  Catholic  church  respecting  the  doctrines  of 
human  depravity  and  Divine  grace,  had  always  been  hostile 
to  the  growth  of  popery,  and  in  the  hearts  of  many  it  hads  in 
the  darkest  ages,  in  some  measure  neutralised  its  effects.  The 
full  assertion  of  these  doctrines  by  the  reformers,  was  felt  to 
be  the  laying  -of  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  treie.  The  design  of 
**  the  Diatribe"  was  to  shew,  that  the  condition  of  man,  since 
the  fall  of  Adam,  was  not  such,  as  that  of  his  own  natural 
strength  and  good  works  he  had  no  power  to  turn  to  faith  and 
calling  upon  God. 

This  produced  on  the  part  of  Luther,  his  celebrated  treatise 
"  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will."  It  appeared  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1526.  The  work  was  received  with  great  avidity  ; 
the  booksellers  of  Wittemberg,  Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg, 
strove  who  could  produce  their  numerous  editions  the  fetstest ; 
and  thus  we  perceive  what  the  art  of  printing  was  beginning  to  do 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  who  would  know  what  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  are,  will  do  well  to  study 
Luther's  work  "  on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will."  Himself  de- 
clared at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  '*  that  he  could  not  review  any 
one  of  his  writings  with  complete  satisfaciVotv,  \iiAfe«s^,  ^^xW'^v 
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his  '  Catechism*  and  his  '  Bondage  of  the  Will.' "  Luther  thus 
addresses  Erasmus  :  '*  I  most  exceedingly  commend  you,  foras- 
much as  you  are  the  only  one  who,  among  all  my  adveraanes  in 
this  religious  cause,  has  attempted  to  handle  the  real  matter  in 
dispute;  nor  hare  you:  fatigued  me  with  extraneous  matter  about 
the  papacy,  purgatory,  indulgences,  and  such  hke  trifles,  about 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  hunted  on  all  sides  to  no  purpose. 
You,  and  only  you,  have  seen  the  true  hinge  upon  which  all 
turned,  and  have  aimed  your  blow  at  the  throat :  on  this  account 
I  most  sincerely  thank  you^"  •*  In  my  opinion,"  says  Luther, 
respecting  this  controversy,  •*  my  opponents  are  at  the  bottom 
worse  than  Pelagians.  The  Pelagians  speak  plainly  and  openly  : 
they  call  a  thorn,  a  thorn ;  and  a  fig,  a  fig ;  they  ingenuously 
assert  a  real  worthiness  in  their  merits  —  they  purchase   the 


^  The  extracts  to  shew  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  must,  in  sacb  a  history  as 
the  present,  be  very  short.  **  A  Christian  should  know  that  nothing  is  contingent 
in  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  foresees  and  orders  all  events  according 
to  His  own  eternal,  unchangeable  will.  —  This  is  a  timnderbolt  to  the  notion  of 
Free  Will.  For  hence,  all  events,  though  to  our  minds  contingent,  are  necessary 
tnd  unchangeable  as  they  respect  the  Divine  Will.  The  Divine  Will  cannot  be 
deceived  or  disappointed.  Contingency  implies  a  changeable  will,  such  as  in 
God  does  not  eiust.  Nevertlieless,  I  wish  we  had  a  better  word  than  kecessitt^ 
which  is  conunonly  made  use  of  in  this  dispute ;  for  it  conveys  to  the  understanding 
an  idea  of  restraint,  which  is  totally  contrary  to  tlie  act  of  choosing.  In  fact 
there  is  no  restraint,  eitlier  on  the  Divine  or  the  human  will ;  in  both  cases, 
the  will  does  what  it  does,  whether  good  or  bad,  simply,  and  as  at  perfect 
liberty,  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  faculty.  This  unchangeableness  and  in&Uibihty 
of  God  is  the  ground  of  all  our  hope  and  confidence.^'  '*  So  long  as  the  ope- 
rative g^ce  of  God  is  absent  from  us,  every  thing  we  do  has  in  it  a  mixture 
of  evil ;  and  therefore,  of  necessity,  our  works  avail  not  to  salvation.  Here 
I  do  not  mean  a  necessity  of  compulsion,  but  a  necessity  as  to  the  certainty  of  the 
event.  A  man  who  has  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  does  evil  willingly  and  spontane- 
ously. He  is  not  violently  impelled  against  his  will,  as  a  thief  is  to  the  gallows. 
But  the  man  cannot  alter  his  disposition  to  evil ;  nay,  even  though  he  may  be  ex- 
ternally restrained  from  doing  evil,  he  is  averse  to  the  restraint,  and  his  inclination 
remains  still  tlie  same.  Again,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  b  pleased  to  change  the 
will  of  a  bad  man,  the  new  man  still  acts  voluntarily  :  he  is  not  compelled  by  the 
Spirit  to  determine  contrary  to  his  will,  but  his  will  itself  is  changed  ;  and  he  can- 
not now  do  otherwise  than  love  the  good,  as  before  he  loved  the  evil."  **  The 
system  of  Erasmus  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  allowing  some  little  to  the 
powers  of  fallen  man ;  and  I  believe  his  intention  to  be  good,  as  he  thereby  hopes 
to  remove  some  difficulties  and  inconveniencies,  and  to  reconcile  certain  appa- 
rently contradictory  passages  in  Scripture.  But  the  system  entirely  fails  in  its 
object ;  for,  unless  you  ascribe  a  perfect  and  complete  ability  to  the  human  will, 
as  the  Pelagians  do,  the  appearance  of  several  contradictions  in  Scripture,  and 
also  all  the  difficulties  which  are  raised  respecting  reward  and  merits  and  the 
mercjr  «nd  justic«  of  God,  itmtin  in  fdl  force/*  &c. 
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favour  of  God  :  whereas^  those  with  whom  I  have  to  do,,  imaging 
that  the  favour  of  God  is  to  be  bouglit  at  a  very  (ima}l  piotj 
namely^  the  meritorious  use  of  that  extrem^y  emaU  degifee  9f 
liberty  which  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  our  original  depravity; 
but  how  does  St.  Paul  in  one  word  confound  in  one  mass  al) 
the  assertors  of  every  species  and  of  every  degree  of  merit !  *  A4 
are  justified  freely,  and  without  the  works  of  the  law/  He  who 
affirms  the  justification  of  all  men  who  are  justified  to  be  perfectly 
free  and  gratuitous,  leaves  no  place  for  works,  merits^  or  prepa? 
rations  of  any  kind ;  no  place  for  works,  either  of  condignity  or 
of  congruity :  and  thus,  at  one  blow  he  demolishes  both  the 
Pelagians  with  their  complete  merits,  and  our  sophists  with  theilC 
petty  performances/* 

Erasmus  published  a  rejoinder,  in  two  parts,  under  the  titlQ 
of  Hyperaspistes ;  but  he  did  not  come  off  with  honour,  in  th^ 
estimation  either  of  the  learned  or  of  his  own  friends  ^.  This 
great  and  elegant  scholar  has  indeed  lefl  strong  suspicions  both 
of  his  scepticism  and  his  insincerity.  Certainly  he  meant  to 
appear  a  good  papist.  *'  What  weight  the  authority  of  the 
church  may  have  with  others,"  he  says,  "  I  know  not ;  but  with 
me  it  weighs  so  much,  that  I  could  be  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  Arians  and  Pelagians,  if  the  church  had  supported  their  doc«> 
trines.  It  is  not  that  the  words  of  Christ  are  not  to  me  sufficient ; 
but  no  one  should  be  surprised  if  I  follow  the  interpretation  of 
the  church  upon  whose  authority  my  belief  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures  is  founded^  Others,  perhaps,  may  have  more  genius 
and  courage  than  I  have ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  acquis 
esce  more  securely,  than  in  the  decisive  judgment  of  the  church. 
Of  reasonings  and  arguments  there  is  no  end*." 

But  motives  still  more  mean  discover  themselves  in  Eras* 
mus,  and  may  well  dismiss  his  name  from  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  One  of  the  reformers,  (Ecolampadius,  having 
named  him,  in  a  recent  publication,  as  "  our  great  Erasmus/' 
the  latter  "  tells  him  in  a  letter,  plainly,  that  he  would  rather 
have  been  iLL-treated  by  him,  than  brought  forward  in  this  way 
as  a  friend  of  his  party/' 

His  letter  begins  thus :  "  I  pretend  not  to  pass  sentence  on 
you  ;  I  leave  that  to  the  Lord,  to  whom  you  must  stand  or  fall. 
But  this  I  reflect  upon,  namely.  What  do  several  great  men  think 
of  you  ?  —  the  emperor,  the  pope,  Ferdinand,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher),  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 

'  JoKin,  p.  335^    Beausobre,  vol.  n  p.  133. 
'  In  a  letter  to  a  counsellor  of  Charles  V. 
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many  oUms,  whose  authority  it  is  not  safe  for  me  to  oondemn, 
tatitii^  is  it  prudeitt  to  despise  their  fayont.  You  know  i^ 
wefl  that^there  are  some  who  look  upon  you  reformers  as  here^ 
siarehs  and  sehismattdsrnow,  what  will  such  persons  say,  in 
reading  in  your  preftice  the  words  *  our  great  Erasmus  ? '  Will 
not  the  consequence  be,  that  the  dangerous  suspicions  of  power-* 
ful  princes,  or  implacable  enemies,  who  had  begun  to  think  a 
little  better  of  me  since  the  publication  of  my  Diatribe,  will  be 
aUreriredV' 

Luther  had  been  prevailed  upon,  in  order  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Reformation,  to  make  some  conciliatory  conces- 
sions to  two  of  his  exalted  adversaries  whom  he  had  most  offbnded 
by  the  asperity  of  his  opposition,  Henry  VIII.  of  Englat.d,  and 
duke  Qeorge  of  Saxony.  His  concessions  were  to«no  purpose, 
for  the  reformer  received  a  severe  rebuff  from  both  these  princes. 
Henry  told  him  *'  he  had  blasphemed  the  saints,  treated  th^ 
apostles  with  contempt,  and  despised  the  holy  mother  of  Christ.'* 
He  reviled  Arm  for  having  made,  *'  at  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  a  sacrilegious  and  incestuous  marriage,''  &c.  He  praised 
Wolsey  for  his  "  constant  care  in  guarding  the  country  firom  th^ 
contagion  of  the  Lutheran  heresy."  The  answer  of  duke  Oeorge 
was  in  the  same  strain.  ''  The  devil,  on  account  of  all  this  mis- 
chief, might  be  a  friend  to  Luther ;  but  the  duke  could  not  be 
so.  For  surely  he  who  was  sorry  if  any  one  of  his  very  lowest 
rustics  should  lose  even  a  cow,  ought  to  be  much  more  sorry,  as 
being  the  servant  of  Christ,  when  he  was  robbed  both  of  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  his  own  subjects  !  " 

Seeing  the  ill  effects  of  these  attempts,  through  the  perverse 
comments  of  his  opponents,  Luther  made  these  noble  declara- 
tions :  "  In  all  matters  where  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  Grod 
was  not  concerned,  he  would  not  only  submit  to  his  superior,  but 
was  ready  to  beg  pardon  even  of  children.  As  a  private  tnan,  he 
merited  nothing  but  eternal  destruction  at  the  Divine  tribunal. 
But,  in  regard  to  the  ministry  for  which  he  considered  himself 

'  Jortin,  vol.  i.  p.  369.  —  Jortin,  the  biographer  of  Erasmus,  and  who  coincided 
with  him  in  opinion,  allows  that  *'  Luther*s  sentiments  were  at  the  bottom  the  same 
with  those  of  Augustin ;  but  that  Erasmus  was  unacquainted  with  that  circumstance, 
and  imagined  that  he  was  only  disputing  against  Luther,  while  in  reality  he  was 
as  much  oppcsrng  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  followers  as  the  reformers  of  Wittem- 
berg.''  Jcvtin'fl  account  of  Luther  is  worthy  to  be  tmnsciibed.  His  **  fkvonrite 
doctrine  ^iras  jtfstificalioD  by  ^th.;  and  not  by  works  moral,  legal,  or  erangelical: 
but,  to  do  him  justice,  he  perpetually  iaculcated  the  absolute  necessity  of  good 
works.  According  to  him,  a  man  is  justified  only  hj  fiuth  ;  but  he  cannot  be  jus- 
tified witl^sut  works;  and  where  works  am  not  to  li^  found,  there  is  assuredly  no 
tjutftith.^* 
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as  haTiiig  a  commaasion  from  Heaven^  there  was  ao  much  digiul)r 
in  it,  that  no  man,  especially  a  tyrant,  should  ever  find  him  givn 
way,  submit,  or  flatter."  "  In  spite  of  kings  and  princes,  in 
spite  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  Satan  himself,  I  will  never,  with 
God's  help,  desert  my  station." 

In  the  mean  time,  Luther  found  the  new  elector,  John,  witb 
his  son  John  Frederic,  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation more  openly,  and  to  demolish  every  part  i>f  the  Romish 
superstition  in  his  dominions.  He  carried  into  execution  the 
advice  which  Luther  had  given  him.  **  In  a  general  visitation 
of  the  country,  let  there  be  taken  an  accurate  account  of  all  the 
ancient  revenues,  and  if  these  be  found  insufficient  for  the  pur-^ 
pose" — of  making  a  provision  for  the  poor  labouring  clergy, 
**  then  let  suitable  payments  be  made  from  new  imposts  on  the 
respective  towns  and  parishes,  which  they  may  well  bear,  being 
now  relieved  from  many  popish  oppressions."  For  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  academical  salaries,  he  observed  to  the  elector, 
"  There  is  an  abundance  of  means  from  the  many  vacant  offices  ; 
for  the  number  of  the  clergy  in  the  collegiate  church  of  All  Saints 
is  now  reduced  from  eighty  to  eighteen.  All  the  rest  are  either 
dead  or  have  left  their  situations." 

Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  declared,  in  a  conference  with  the 
elector  of  Scucony  and  his  son,  that  rather  than  be  a  deserter 
from  the  Word  of  God,  he  would  lose  his  wealth,  his  dominions, 
and  even  his  life.  **  During  the  year  1525,  the  magistrates  of 
several  of  the  imperial  cities  publicly  adopted  the  Reformation. 
At  Nuremberg  there  was  a  public  conference,  in  full  senate,  and 
in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  between  Osiander  at 
the  head  of  several  of  the  evangelical  teachers  on  the  one  part^ 
and  five  leading  preachers  of  the  papal  party  on  the  other ;  the 
issue  of  which  was,  that  there  should  be  no  more  sermons  or 
ceremonies  at  the  monasteries,  and  that  the  monks  should  no 
longer  be  exempted  from  the  usual  burdens  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants." 

Hagenau,  in  Alsace,  received  the  Divine  Word  from  Wolff- 
gang  Capito.  At  Northusa,  in  Thuringia,  the  magistrates  se- 
conded the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  appointed  the  prior  of  the 
Augustine  monastery  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Many  other  im- 
portant cities  of  Germany  were  evangelised  about  the  same  time. 
"  You  may  learn,"  writes  Luther,  "  from  one  of  the  clergy  of 
Dantzic,  who  is  come  here  on  the  express  errand  of  requesting 
the  prince  to  permit  Pomeranus  to  go  among  them,  how  wonder- 
fully Christ  is  at  work  in  that  place.    We  cannot  well  spare 
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him ;  yet,  in  bo  important  an  erangelical  concern,  we  ought,  i 
think,  to  give  way.'*  **  Let  us  neither  obstruct  so  extraordinary 
a  call,  nor  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  its  meaning."  At  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  the  people  had  somewhat  tumultuously  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  popish  mass  and  ceremonies.  The  papal 
clergy  were  told  by  the  magistrates,  that  if  they  expected  their 
support  and  defence,  they  must  confute  by  the  Word  of  Grod 
those  tenets  of  the  evangelical  teachers,  which  maintained  that 
the  mass  was  not  a  sacrifice »  The  papistical  preachers  quitted 
three  of  the  principal  churches,  which  were  immediately  occupied 
by  the  reformers.  **  At  Breslaw,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of 
Silesia,  the  Gospel  still  prospered  under  their  excellent  bishops, 
James  of  Salza,  and  Balthazar  of  Promnitz."  But  while  the 
Gospel  was  in  these  parts  triumphing  over  all  opposition,  in 
others  some  still  suffered^  even  to  martyrdom,  in  its  cause  ^.  In 
this  year  Luther's  life  was  attempted  by  poison ;  a  Jew  doctor  of 
medicine  had  undertaken  to  accomplish  this  base  act  for  two 
thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

The  Lutheran  princes,  seeing  themselves  threatened  by  the 
Papists,  had  passed  a  resolution  at  Salfeld,  where  they  met, 
"  That  it  became  them,  as  Christian  princes,  to  do  every  thii^ 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  conform  their  practice  to  the  re- 
vealed Word.  That  by  this  Word,  the  true  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, through  the  mercy  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  was 
now  once  more  revived ;  and  that  for  this  great  benefit  eternal 
thanks  were  due  to  Almighty  God/* 

In  the  year  1528,  the  reforming  princes  were  alarmed  with 
the  intelligence,  that  a  number  of  the  first  potentates  of  Ger- 
many, with  Ferdinand  at  their  head,  had  concluded  a  treaty  at 
Breslaw,  one  great  object  of  which  was,  to  compel  the  elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
religion,  and  to  give  up  Luther. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  on  this  occasion,  gave  way  to  the 
advice  of  the  landgrave,  and  the  two  princes  agreed,  in  the 
former  part  of  this  year,  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  six  thousand  horse.  *'  Almighty  God,"  they  said,  **  had 
graciously  bestowed  on  them  and  their  subjects  the  rich  gift  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  they  thought  themselves  bound  to  protect  their 
religion,  at  the  hazard  of  their  dignity,  their  possessions,  and 
their  lives.**  The  Wittemberg  divines,  with  Luther  at  their 
head,  declared,  in  strong  terms,  for  pacific  measures.    The  rer 

^  A.D.  1525.  Brandt,  53. 
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nionntranca  of  Luther,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  landgrave,* 
led  to  a  modification  of  the  treaty,  whereby  it  became  purely 
defensive,  and  peace  was  for  the  present  preserved. 

The  fanatical  sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  disgrace  of  the 
Reformation,  as  the  Gnostics,  from  whom  they  were  derived,  had 
been  of  primitive  Christianity,  was  still  increasing  in  Germany 
and  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  alike  employed  the  efforts  of 
the  persecuting  magistrate  to  suppress  them.  As  had  been  the 
case  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  the  deluded  zealots  could 
imitate  the  unconquerable  fortitude  of  the  martyrs  for  the  truth ; 
and  neither  sword,  nor  fire,  npr  gibbet,  could  induce  them  to 
recant  their  errors ;  clearly  proving  the  inefficacy  of  force  against 
opinion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  the  cause,  not  the  suf- 
fering which  makes  the  martyr ;  that  the  zeal  for  our  cause, 
which  would  enable  us  to  give  our  bodies  to  be  burnt,  is  not  of 
itself  decisive  of  Christian  character.  Every  where  it  was  the 
cry  of  these  enthusiastic  visionaries,  "  No  tribute  "  —  '*  all  things 
common  "  —  "  no  tithes  "  —  *'  no  magistrates  "  —  *'  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  at  hand  "  —  "  the  baptism  of  infants  is  an  in- 
vention of  the  devil ! "  Luther  observes  concerning  them : 
"  Satan  rages."  "  The  new  sectarians  called  Anabaptists,  in- 
crease in  number,  and  display  great  external  appearances  of 
strictness  of  life,  as  also  great  boldness  in  death,  whether  they 
suffer  by  fire  or  by  water  *."  These  fanatics  sometimes  claimed 
to  be  in  unison  with  the  reformers  in  sentiment,  and  the  papists 
were  glad  to  confound  them  together  as  the  same.  Luther  was 
therefore  induced  to  publish  on  the  subject :  "  We  differ  from 
these  fanatics  not  merely  in  the  article  of  baptism,  but  also  in  the 
general  reason  that  they  give  for  the  rejection  of  the  baptism  of 
infants :  '  It  was,'  say  they,  *  a  practice  under  the  papacy.* '' 
'*  Thus  it  was  with  them  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  any 
thing  —  that  the  papists  had  adopted  it.  Now  we  do  not  argue 
in  this  manner;  we  allow  that  in  the  papacy  are  many  good 
thingSf  and  all  those  good  things  we  have  retained,"  &c» 

Luther,  in  his  judgment  respecting  the  capital  punishment 
of  heretics,  was  certainly  before  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
differed  in  opinion  from  some  reformers  that  followed  him.  Be- 
ing asked  whether  he  conceived  the  magistrate  to  be  justified  in 
putting  to  death  teachers  of  false  religion,  his  wise  reply  was, 
*'  I  am  backward  to  pass  the.  sentence  of  death,  let  the  demerit 
be  ever  so  apparent ;  for  I  am  alarmed  when  1  reflect  on  the  coq-^ 

^  Ep.  ii.  366. 
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duct  of  the  papists."  **  Among  the  Protestants,  in  process  of 
time,  I  see  a  great  probability  of  a  similar  abuse,  if  they  should 
now  arm  the  magistrate  with  the  same  power,  and  there  should 
be  left  on  record,  a  single  instance  of  a  person  having  suffered 
legally  for  the  propagation  of  false  doctrine.  On  this  ground  I 
am  decidedly  against  capital  punishment  in  such  cases,  and 
think  it  quite  sufficient  that  mischievous  teachers  of  religion  be 
removed  from  their  situation  ^." 

It  is  remarkable  that  his  more  refined  opponent  Erasmus, 
did  not  advance  so  far  into  the  light  on  this  subject  as  Luther. 
"  It  was  a  fault,"  he  owned,  "  to  drag  men  to  the  fire  for  every 
error ;  but  it  was  also  wrong  to  contend  that  no  heretic  whatever 
ought  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  civil  magistrate  ^." 

ZuingUus,  the  great  compeer  of  Luther  in  the  Reformation, 
also  differed  from  him  in  his  judgment,  both  in  respect  of  taking 
the  sword  in  defence  of  religion  against  the  sovereign  authority, 
and  in  respect  of  the  capital  punishment  of  false  teachers.  He 
scrupled  not  to  advise  to  rise  in  arms  in  opposition  to  the  em- 
peror ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  died  by  the  sword  of  war, 
while  Luther,  for  whose  blood  so  many  thirsted,  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed. 

The  Anabaptists  also  withstood  this  reformer  at  Zurich. 
They  persuaded  a  number  of  people,  that  the  Reformation  intro- 
duced by  Zuinglius,  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  spiritual.  They  reproached  Zuinglius  himself  with  the 
coldness  and  slowness  of  his  measures.  "  Now  was  the  time," 
they  said,  "  for  the  real  children  of  God  to  separate  from  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  apostles ; 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work,  and  unless  men  were  more 
in  earnest,  there  was  no  hope  of  their  salvation ;  that  the  senate 
of  Zurich  were  at  present  a  motley  assembly,  but  that  a  church, 
where  all  were  pious  members,  would  not  fail  to  choose  a  pious 
senate."  Zuinglius  encountered  these  seditious  teachers,  at  first, 
with  the  proper  instrument  of  argument.  "  That  there  always 
would  be  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad."  **  That  Christ  had 
directed  the  tares  and  the  wheat  not  to  be  separated  till  the 
time  of  the  harvest."  **  That  the  example  of  the  apostles  did 
not  apply  to  the  present  times,  when  all  men  professed  them- 
selves to  be  Christians ;  whereas,  the  secession  in  those  days, 
was  of  believers  from  infidels."  "  Such  a  violent  measure  would 
excite  disturbance ;  it  was  not  necessary,  nor  could  he  look  upon 

«  Ep.  ii.  881.  »  Op.  Eras.  x.  1576. 
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it  as  suggested  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood/'  '*  Those  that  pretended 
to  form  a  church  of  perfect  purity,  should  rexnember  the  parable 
of  the  ten  virgins." 

Uninfluenced  by  reason,  and  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
senate,  who  allowed  them  conference  after  conference,  the  Ana- 
baptists declared  they  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  "  They 
flew  to  the  city  in  vast  swarms,  abusing  Zuinglius,  calling  him 
the  old  dmgon,"  rebaptised  the  people  in  the  streets,  boasted  of 
having  all  things  in  common,  and  threatened  destruction  to 
every  one  who  refused  to  follow  their  example."  They  professed 
to  prophecy,  and  instead  of  defending  their  doctrine  from  Scrip- 
ture, cried,  "  they  were  ready  to  seal  the  truth  with  their  own 
blood."  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  senate  of  Zurich 
—  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  with  the  sanction  of  Zuinglius^  — 
instead  of  punishing  the  seditious  fruits  of  the  false  doctrine, 
passed  a  decree,  that  all  persons  who  professed  Anabaptism,  or 
harboured  the  professors  of  that  doctrine,  should  be  punished 
with  death.  Their  cruel  sentence  was,  **  He  that  rebaptises 
with  water,  let  him  be  drowned  in  the  water :  "  thus  imitating 
the  example  of  the  papists,  and  exhibiting  a  sad  apology  for 
their  violence,  from  the  general  maxims  of  an  unenlightened 
age.  At  Basle,  the  same  example,  to  a  considerable  degree,  was 
followed. 

Only  one  point  of  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  separated  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Zuinglian  reformers;  it  was  that  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  sacrament.  Sensible 
how  much  this  division  weakened  the  conmion  cause  of  religion, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  exerted  himself  to  form  a  union  of  the 
two  parties ;  and  with  this  view  he  prociired  a  conference  to  be 
held  between  them,  at  Marpurg,  in  the  year  1529.  On  the  one 
part  appeared  Luther  and  Melancthon  ;  on  the  other,  Zuinglius 
and  G^olampadius,  with  several  men  of  note  in  each  denominar 
tion.  The  conferences  at  Marpurg,  which  lasted  several  dayB, 
did  not  answer  the  charitable  design  of  "  the  peace-maker ; "  it 
called  forth  the  sagacious  observation  of  Father  Paul,  "  that  the 
controversy  having  proceeded  so  far,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
honour  of  the  leaders  were  in  question ;"  and  that  "  in  verbal 
contentions,  the  smallness  of  the  difference  often  nourishes  the 
obstinacy  of  the  parties." 

The  peculiarity  of  Luther's  character,  which  made  him,  when 
opposed  to  error,  seem  so  superior  to  more  gentle  spirits  —  the 

'  See  the  authorities  in  Miln^r. 
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firm  pillar  of  the  truth,  when  all  Resides  fieemed  pliable  —  now 
Appeared  like  unchristian  obstinacy,  in  resolving. not  to  "give 
way  one  hair's  breadth  "  in  his  singular  notion  of  consubstan- 
tiation.  The  Sacramentarians,  as  they  were  called,  begged  hard 
to  be  acknowledged  as  brethren  ;  they  went  so  far  as  to  own  re- 
peatedly that  the  body  of  Christ  was  verily  present  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  though  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Zuinglius  pressed  even 
with  tears  for  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  the  landgrave 
personally  exerted  himself  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  nothing 
more  could  be  gained  from  Luther,  than  that  "  each  side  should 
shew  Christian  charity  to  the  other  as  far  as  they  could  con- 
scientiously, and  that  both  should  diligently  pray  God  to  lead 
them  into  tlie  truth.''  Melancthon's  account  of  the  conference 
is,  that  Zuinglius  readily  gave  up  several  things  which  he  had 
.advanced  in  his  writings,  particularly  his  notion  of  original  sin ; 
and  that  he  came  over  to  the  Wittemberg  divines  in  all  points, 
the  single  article  of  the  Lord's  supper  excepted.  But  Luther's 
more  penetrating  eye  discerned  tliat,  besides  the  question  on  the 
Lord's  supper,  there  was  not  a  perfect  agreement  in  the  article 
of  original  sin.  Bucer  acknowledges  that  there  was  a  definitive 
disagreement  between  the  parties  respecting  the  sacrament,  and 
that  himself  and  his  friends,  from  a  desire  of  peace  and  harmony, 
had  been  induced  to  sign  the  other  articles,  though  they  were 
not  expressed  with  that  precision  with  which  they  would  have 
been,  if  the  Helvetian  theologians  had  drawn  up  their  own  creed. 
Beausobre,  though  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Sacramen- 
tarians, observes,  "  Luther  was  more  politic  than  he  appeared 
to  be." 

The  views  which  the  Lutherans  took  of  the  Helvetians  and 
of  their  concessions,  maybe  illustrated  by  a  letter  of  Melancthon 
to  Luther,  written  from  Augsburg,  at  the  time  of  the  diet  in  the 
following  year.  "  Zuinglius  has  sent  hither  his  confession  of  faith. 
You  would  neither  say  more  nor  less,  than  that  he  is  not  in  his 
senses.  On  original  sin  and  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  he  clearly 
revives  old  errors.  On  the  nature  of  ceremonies,  he  talks  like  a 
Swiss,  that  is,  very  barbarously :  at  one  stroke  he  would  abolish 
all  ceremonies,  and  he  would  have  no  bishops  S"  8cc 

'  Zuinglius,  Milner  concludes,  "  in  the  heat  and  haste  of  contention,  sometimes 
sank  the  efficacy  both  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper  below  the  true  scrip- 
tural standard,  and  represented  them  as  mere  tokens  and  badges  of  Christian  so- 
ciety and  connexion.  Bucer,  his  own  friend  and  advocate,  whose  testimony  is 
therefore  decisive,  expressly  allows  this.  Zuinglius,  in  the  article  of  original  sin, 
probably  was  never  completely  orthodox:  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrine 
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The  quarrels  and  contests  between  the  leading  powers  of  the 
^ge,  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  and  the  pope,  for  several  years  so 
t)ccupied  their  attention,  that  the  Reformation  in  Germany  was 
-suffered  to  grow  up,  and  the  long-destined  extirpation  by  fire 
and  sword  was  from  time  to  time  diverted  and  deferred.  The 
pope  and  city  of  Rome  suffered,  in  these  conflicts,  the  extreme 
rigours  of  war  from  the  commanders  of  Charles  V. ;  and  the 
emperor  held  a  language  that  at  one  time  greatly  encouraged  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation.  The  artful  politician  appears  every 
where  in  the  character  of  Charles,  which  led  to  the  remark  of 
Father  Paul,  "  That  his  reverence  towards  the  pope  was  no 
more  than  an  art  of  government^  covered  with  the  cloak  of  re- 
ligion." But  no  sooner  had  these  potentates  settled  their 
differences,  than  they  cemented  their  union  by  councils  and 
agreements  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Reformation  in  Gerr 
many. 

The  Recess  of  the  second  diet  held  at  Spires,  in  1529,  had 
been  far  less  favourable  to  the  Lutherans  than  that  of  the  former 
diet.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  fourteen  imperial  cities,  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquess  of  Brandenburg,  the  dukes 
of  Lunenberg,  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt  at  their  head,  solemnly 
PROTESTED  against  the  decree  of  the  diet,  and  obtained  from 
that  circumstance  the  name  of  Protestants,  which  has  sinc^ 
been  used  as  a  general  term,  comprehending  all  the  sects  which 
renounced  the  Romish  communion.    They  also  at  this  time  drew 

of  justification  by  faith,  though  he  seems  always  to  have  admitted  it  distinctly  ia 
theory,  yet  he  by  no  means  made  that  practical  use  of  it  which  Luther  and  his  dis- 
ciples did.  On  the  duties  of  Christian  subjects,  and  also  on  questions  relative  to 
ecclesiastical  polity,  there  was  a  still  greater  difference.  Obey  and  suffer,  was 
Luther's  motto  in  general ;  whereas,  the  obedience  of  Zuinglius  hung  on  a  very 
slender  thread." 

''  It  is  a  common,  and  at  the  same  time  erroneous  notion,  that  the  difference 
of  the  sentiments  of  Luther  from  those  of  that  class  of  Protestants  on  the  Conti- 
nent who  had  no  connexion  with  his  churches,  lay  very  much  in  the  article  of  pr6- 
destination.  There  is  a  twofold  mistake  in  this  position,  originating,  I  conceive, 
in  an  inattention  to  those  variations  of  doctrine  which,  in  the  subsequent  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  took  place  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  the  other 
churches  that  separated  themselves  from  the  Romisli  communion.  Certainly,  the 
Lutheran  churches  by  degrees  became  more  Arminian ;  and,  in  general,  the  rest 
of  the  Protestant  churches  more  Calvinistic  afterwards;  but  in  truth,  consub- 
stantiation  was  the  single  point  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  Reformation,  on  which  the 
unhappy  separation  almost  entirely  turned."  "  The  rupture  among  the  first  re- 
formers was  not  occasioned  by  disputes  about  predestination ; "  "  if  it  had  been 
so,  the  sentiments  of  the  contending  parties  were  really  the  reverse  of  what  tliey 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be,"  &c.  —  Milner,  vol.  v.  p.  514. 
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up  a  fonnal  appeal,  and  presented  it,  by  their  ambaaaadon,  to 
Charles,  who  was  so  indignant  at  the  measure,  that  he  ordoed 
the  arrest  of  the  ambassadors.  Their  apprehensions,  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  this  violence,  drew  the  Protestants  nearer  to- 
gether, with  the  intention  of  forming  a  defensive  alliance  and 
confederacy ;  but  the  Sacramentarian  controversy  proved  a  great 
bar  to  their  union,  and  was  artfully  fomented  by  the  policy  of 
the  papists  ^.  At  the  same  time,  Luther,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
exhorted  the  elector  not  to  think  of  using  force  against  the  em- 
peror, in  defence  of  religion.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Me- 
lancthon  and  Bugenhagius. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1530,  the  emperor  sent  his 
mandatory  letters  into  Germany,  summoning  a  diet  of  the  em- 
pire, to  be  held  at  Augsburg  in  the  following  April.  This  was 
accordingly  looked  to  as  an  important  crisis.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
together  in  the  same  palace,  at  Bolc^a.  The  pope  urged  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  most  violent  measures ;  the  emperor's 
policy  interposed  some  further  delay,  but  he  bound  himself,  by 
an  unequivocal  promise,  to  use  the  most  efficacious  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  all  the  rebellious  adversaries  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  appointed  as  the  pope's 
legate  to  Augsburg,  and  the  secret  emissaries  of  Rome  were 
actively  employed  in  Germany,  to  practise  her  usual  arts  of 
bribery  and  corruption. 

To  meet  the  inspection  of  the  approaching  diet,  the  elector 
of  Saxony  had  agreed  with  his  divines,  to  draw  up  in  a  narrow 
compass  the  heads  of  that  religious  system  which  had  produced 
the  separation  from  the  Romish  communion.  The  doctrines  in 
question  had  already  been  digested  into  seventeen  articles,  at 
some  late  conferences  of  the  Protestants,  and  were,  with  little  or 
no  alteration,  delivered  by  Luther  to  the  elector,  at  Torgau,  on 
his  road  to  Augsburg.  This  served  as  a  basis  for  a  more  orderly 
and  elaborate  composition,  on  which  the  pen  of  Melancthon  was 
employed,  and  which  has  since  been  well  known  under  the  title 
of**  The  Confession  of  Augsburg." 

About  this  time,  Luther  was  employed  in  publishing  his 
Greater  and  Lesser  Catechisms,  which  at  this  day  are  treatises  of 
authority  in  the  Lutheran  churches.  He  also  accompanied  Me- 
lancthon's  Commentary  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  with  a 
eulogy  on  the  author,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  preferred  the 

'  Sleiden. 
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works  of  Melancthon  to  his  own.  "  I,"  says  he,  "  am  bom  to  be 
a  rough  controversialist ;  I  clear  the  ground,  pull  up  the  weeds, 
fill  up  ditches,  and  smooth  the  roads.  But  to  build,  to  plant, 
to  sow,  to  water,  to  adorn  the  country,  belongs,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  Philip  Melancthon." 

The  elector  of  Saxony  went  to  Augsburg,  attended  by  several 
of  his  most  eminent  divines.  It  was,  indeed,  thought  expedient 
that  Luther  should  not  enter  the  city ;  he  was  therefore  left  at  a 
convenient  distance,  that  recourse  might  be  had  to  his  advice,  if 
necessary  ^  The  emperor  refused  to  receive  the  Confession  of 
the  Protestant  faith  in  the  full  diet ;  but  it  was  presented  to  him 
in  a  special  assembly  of  princes  and  other  members.  This  cele- 
brated Confession,  which  was  to  speak  the  common  sentiments  of 
the  Lutheran  reformers,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  professedly 
drawn  up  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  papists  as  the  state- 
ment of  the  truth  would  permit ;  and  some  important  truths 
were  meant  to  be  inferred  rather  than  boldly  stated.  It  is  the 
lowest  statement  they  could  consent  to  make  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  rather  than  the  highest  attainments  of  their  rehgiou^ 
knowledge. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  Confession  was  read,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  a  zealous  papist,  asked  Eckius  whether  they  could 
overthrow  this  doctrine  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  popish  advocate ;  "  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  we  cannot 
overthrow  it,  but  we  may  by  the  fathers."  On  this  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  said  to  the  duke,  "  See  how  finely  our  divines 
support  us  !  the  Protestants  prove  what  they  say  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  we  have  our  doctrine  without  Scripture  ^."  In 
answer  to  this  Confession,  a  refutation  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Roman  divines,  which  should  be  read  in  full  diet. 
On  the  presenting  of  this,  Melancthon  thus  writes  to  Luther : 
'*  At  length  we  have  heard  the  confutation,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  emperor's  sentiments,  which  are  sufiiciently  bitter.  Before 
this  document  was  read,  he  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to 
abide  by  the  opinions  he  had  caused  to  be  there  stated,  and 
desired  that  our  princes  would  adopt  the  same ;  but  if  they 
refused,  he,  as  the  defender  of  the  church,  would  no  longer 
tolerate  the  German  schism.  This  was  the  sum  of  his  oration, 
which,  infamous  as  it  was,  the  Catholics  welcomed  with  pro- 
digious applause."  In  another  letter  he  intimates,  "  that  their 
adversaries  had  used  threatening  language  to  terrify  the  princes 

'  Maimb.  lib.  ii.  —  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  p.  152.  '  Milner. 
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from  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation/'  They 
assured  the  elector  of  Saxony,  that  unless  he  abjured  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  the  emperor  would  raise  an  armed  force  to 
compel  him ;  and  that  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  dignities, 
his  possessions,  and  ev^n  his  life,  with  all  who  professed  the 
same  ftiith,  their  wives,  and  their  children  *. 

"  We  expect,"  says  Melancthon,  "  violent  measures ;  for  no 
moderation  can  satisfy  the  popish  faction ;  they,  in  fact,  seek 
our  destruction.  Pray  that  God  may  preserve  us*."  The  decree 
stated  expressly,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  deny  "  free 
will,"  or  to  hold  the  opinion  "that  only  faith  doth  justify ^'* 

An  apology  for  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon,  and  though  refused  by  Charles,  was  afterwards 
published.  In  the  apology  are  the  following  remarkable  expres- 
sions :  "  To  represent  justification  by  faith  only  has  been  con- 
isidered  objectionable,  though  Paul  concludes  that  '  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,*  *  that  we  are  jus- 
tified freely  by  His  grace,'  and  '  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  of 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.*  If  the  use  of  the  exclusive 
term  only  is  deemed  inadmissible,  let  them  expunge  from  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  the  exclusive  phrases,  hy  grace  —  not  of 
v)orks  —  the  gift  of  God,  and  others  of  similar  import.*' 

The  decree  of  the  diet  was  published  on  the  nineteenth  of 
November,  in  a  high  tone  of  authority,  asserting  the  Roman 
catholic  tenets,  and  condemning  those  of  the  Protestants.  "  All 
alterations  or  innovations  are  strictly  prohibited  ;  all  who  refuse 
to  obey,  are  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  princes, 
states,  and  cities,  who  had  rejected  the  papal  authority,  are 
required,  under  pain  of  exemplary  punishment,  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  Rome*." 

It  was  knowrj  also  that  the  emperor  had  pledged  himself  to 
unite  with  a  confederacy  of  the  popish  princes,  to  compel  the 
execution  of  the  decree,  and  maintain  the  Roman  faith. 

The  Protestant  princes  retired  from  Aug-sburg  full  of  alarm. 
Melancthon  considered  the  cause  as  desperate,  but  Luther  still 
maintained  that  fortitude  for  which  his  character  was  so  eminent, 
and  continued  those  exhortations  which  cheered  and  encouraged 
r.U  his  friends.  The  lively  interest  which  he  took  in  the  con- 
ferences with  the  Protestant  states  and  princes,  in  which  they 
entered  into  a  league  of  defensive  alliance  against  the  papal 


t . 


*  See  Milner.  *  Milner. 

'  Father  Paul,  lib.  i.  *  Sleid.  Hist.  p.  139. 
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'party,  led  his  adversaries  to  declare  him  an  advocate  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  imperial  authority,  which  accusation  produced 
a  vindication  from  the  press. 

Whether  the  distinctions  made  by  Luther,  with  respect  to  the 
resistance  of  the  imperial  authority,  on  this  occasion,  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  precepts 
which  the  reformers  had  hitherto  with  great  constancy  main- 
tained, will  perhaps  appeal-  doubtful  to  some.  The  constitution 
however  of  the  German  empire  or  confederacy,  must  be  taken 
into  the  consideration.  But  certainly,  from  this  period,  wo 
nmst  look  upon  the  contest  between  the  Papists  and  the  Pro- 
testants in  Germany,  as  a  political  contest,  to  be  decided  by  the 
sword  and  by  the  councils  of  princes.  The  faithful  witnesses 
for  the  truth,  ready  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood, 
**  like  sheep  accounted  for  the  slaughter,"  retire  from  our  sight, 
and  champions  of  another  description  stand  forth,  to  maintain  by 
arms  the  cause  of  that  religion  which  forbids  to  resist .  evil. 
But  the  prediction  of  the  Divine  oracle  was- again  seen  to  be 
'  verified  :  •'  He  that  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 
As  far  as  concerned  those  who  from  a  religious  principle  took  up 
arms,  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  destructive  and  ruinous  ^  and, 
•for  a  short  time,  it  appeared  to  have  extinguished  all  public  pro- 
fession of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  It 
pleased  God,  however,  to  rescue  the  victory  out  of  the  hands  of 
Charles  ;  not  by  blessing  with  success  the  sword  drawn  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  by  its  faithful  professors,  but  by  an  instru- 
ment as  treacherous,  as  unprincipled,  and  more  crafty  than 
Charles  himself. 

The  elector  John  of  Saxony  did  not  live  to  see  this  conflict ; 
he  died  in  the  year  1532,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John 
Frederick.  Luther's  life  was  lengthened  fourteen  years  beyond 
that  of  the  elector  John  ;  and  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
very  year  in  which  the  Protestants  took  the  field  against  the 
emperor  ;  for  so  long  a  time,  from  various  causes,  was  the  crisis 
deferred,  between  the  two  great  parties  which  now  divided  the 
empire.  The  public  testimony  of  Luther  and  his  friends,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  finished  when  they  delivered  in  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.  The  contest  was  no  longer  between  the  excom- 
municated heretics  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  against  the 
thunders  of  Rome,  but  the  half  of  Germany,  arrayed  in  armi» 
and  united  in  league  against  the  confederacy  of  Charles  tl^e  Fifth, 
and  the  princes  and  states  whom  bigotry  or  political  iuteicst 
united  under  his  banners. 
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The  reformers,  though  retiring  from  the  notice  of  history,  Btt)l 
laboured  in  the  duties  of  their  special  vocations,  and  saw  the  sucr 
cess  of  their  labours  in  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Of  Luther,  however,  his  biographer  is  led  to  remark,  that  though 
'*  he  continued  to  discharge,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  his 
officid  duty  as  a  preacher  and  a  professor,  and  published  com- 
mentaries on  various  parts  of  Scripture,  and  shewed  no  inclina- 
tion to  relinquish  his  former  habit,  of  sending  forth  a  popular 
treatise  whenever  circumstances  in  the  state  of  religion  appeared 
to  call  for  it  ;*'  yet, ''  amid  these  various  occupations,  it  was  re- 
marked that  his  enterprising  spirit  appeared  to  undergo  abate- 
ment ;  and  that  in  his  latter  years  he  was  found  to  hazard  no  new 
doctrines.  This  alteration  should,  however,  be  ascribed  as  much 
to  the  matured  state  of  the  Reformation,  as  to  the  progress  of 
Luther's  years.  The  season  was  now  come  in  which  it  was  fitter 
to  defend  established  principles,  than  to  advance  others  that  were 
new.  Judicious  and  appropriate  as  this  plan  of  conduct  vras,  it 
has  unavoidably  the  effect  of  shortening  the  narrative  of  Luther's 
latter  years  ^J* 

During  these  years,  this  great  reformer,  who  has  claimed  ao 
large  a  portion  of  our  attention,  in  narrating  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  was  chastened  by  long  and  painful  sickness. 
Had  he  **  in  this  world  only  hope  in  Christ/'  the  laurels  of  a 
reformer,  like  the  successes  of  worldly  ambition,  might  have 
seemed,  as  far  as  concerned  himself,  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.     '*  I  write  to  you,"  he  says  to  a  friend  a  little  before  his 
death,  "  though  old,  decrepit,  inactive,  languid,  and  now  pos- 
sessed of  only  one  eye.     When  drawing  towards  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  I  had  hopes  of  obtaining  a  reasonable  share  of  rest,  but  I 
continue  to  be  overpowered  with  writing,  preaching,  business,*' 
&c.    A  little  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  he  set  out  on  a  journey, 
to  arbitrate  in  a  dispute  between  the  princes  of  his  native  coun- 
try, Jan.  17,  1546,  respecting  those  very  mines  where  his  father  s 
labours  had  supported  his  infancy.      At  Eisleben,  his  native 
town,  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  hand  of  death  was  permitted 
to  seize  his  mortal  body,  and  he  "  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.''    He  had 
been  accustomed  for  several  nights,  on  taking  leave  of  his  party, 
tto  address  them  thus :   "  Pray  to  God  that  the  cause  of  his 
church  may  prosper,  for  the  Council  of  Trent  is  vehemently 
enraged  against  it."    His  last  words  were,  "  O  my  heavenly 
Father,  eternal  and  merciful  God,  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  thy 

'  Bower*s  Life  of  Luther^  p.  267. 
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Soft,  cmr  Lord  Jesud  Christ.  I  have  preached  him,  I  have  con- 
fessed him,  I  love  him,  and  I  worship  him  as  my  dearest  Saviour 
and  Redeemer  —  him,  whom  the  wicked  persecute,  accuse,  and 
blaspheme !  ^  He  then  repeated  three  times  the  words  of  the 
psalm,  "  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit :  God  of  truth,  thou 
hast  redeemed  me!"  After  this,  the  voice  that  had  sounded 
such  an  alarm  among  the  nations  upon  earth,  became  faint  and 
indistinct ;  and  it  was  soon*  perceived  that  he  had  departed  into 
the  world  of  spirits. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  religious  war  *  in  Germany  may  suf- 
fice for  this  present  work.  The  Protestants  had  assembled  at 
Smalkalde,  where  they  concluded  a  league  of  mutual  defence 
against  all  aggressors  ;  by  which  they  formed  the  Protestant 
states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body,  and  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore  them  to 
patronise  and  assist  their  new  confederacy.  They  received  secret 
encourt^ment  from  the  former,  from  political  motives;  the 
latter,  though,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  engaged  in  abolishing 
the  papal  dominion  in  his  own  kingdom,  gave  only  general  pro- 
mises, with  a  small  supply  of  money.  Charles  V.  from  motives 
of  policy,  and  not  yet  prepared  to  encounter  so  firm  a  resistance, 
relented  from  his  rigorous  meaBures,  negotiated  with  the  Pro- 
testants, and  granted  favourable  terms  in  a  pacification  which  was 
ilgreed  upon  at  Nuremberg,  and  solemnly  ratified  in  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon.  ''  No  person  was  to  be  molested  on  account  of  re- 
ligion.'^  '*  The  Prote$tant8  were  to  assist  the  emperor  against 
the  Turks.'*  Thus,  those  who  had  hitherto  be«i  viewed  only  as 
a  religious  sect,  came  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  a  political 
body  of  no  small  consequence. 

The  year  following^,  the  emperor  commanded  in  person 
against  the  Turks,  who  finally  retreated  before  him.  After  some 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  pope  respecting  a  general  council, 
Charles  departed  to  Spain  ^,  and  during  this  and  the  following 
year  was  chiefly  occupied  in  political  contests  with  the  French 
and  Italians^.  Clement  VII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Paul  IIL  In  the  same  year,  the  in^rrection  and  horrible  excesses 
of  the  Anabaptists  took  place  in  Germany ;  but  they  were  finally 
subdued  in  the  following  summer'^.  The  increasing  power  of  the 
league  of  Smalkalde  becomes  more  evident.  The  emperor  was 
occupied  with  his  famous  expedition  into  Africa ;  at  the  same 
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tioiB,  a  ndw  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Francis.   The  Frendl 
king  attempted   to   form  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of  the 
League ;   but  they  refused  to  treat  with  him,  from  the  horror 
which  they  felt  at  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  reformers  in  his 
own  dominions.     This  war  occupied  Charles  during  the  follow- 
ing two  years.     At  length  a  truce  of  fourteen  years  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties,  under  the  arbitration  of  the  popery 
chiefly  from  fear  of  the  Turks.     All  this  proved  greatly  condu- 
cive to  the  growth  of  the  Reformation.    Though  earnestly  pressed 
by  Charles,  the  Protestants  refused  to  acknowledge  a  council 
called  by  the  pope*.    The  king  of  Denmaik,  and  other  powers, 
accbded  to  their  league.  .  This  year  died  the  duke  Greorge ;  h€^ 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  who,  as  well  as  his  sub* 
jects,  was  attached  to  the  Reformation.     The  Protestants  had 
now  the  ^tisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  possessions  of  the  princes 
and  states  attached  to  their  cause,  extended,  in  one  great  and 
almost  unbroken  line,  from  the  %hore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banka 
of  the  Rhine.     In  the  following  two  years  the  emperor  was  still 
engaged  in  Spain,   and  in  his  last  unfortunate  expedition  -in 
Africa.    The  rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  French  war,  induced  him  to  grant  the  Protestants, 
in  private  ',  the  full  possession  of  all  the  privileges  they  enjoyed* 
About  this  time  *,  Maurice,  who  was  afterwards  to  act  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  succeeded  his  father 
Henry  in  the  government  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged 
to   the   Albertine  line.     His  ambition   pointed   out   to   him  a 
peculiar  line  of  policy.     With  great  political  sagacity  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Protestants  were  likely  to  prove  the  weaker  party 
in  a  contest  which  he  foresaw ;  he  therefore  refused  to  join  the 
League  of  Smalkalde,  and  though  he  affected  to  be  zealous  for 
the  Reformation,  courted  with  much  pains  the  favour  of  Charles*.* 
The  long-expected  council  was  at  length  summoned  at  Trent, 
but  the  pope  found  himself  obliged  to  prorogue  it.     The  Pro- 
testants, confident  of  their  strength,  pursued  their  measures  with 
vigour,  and  till  the  end  of  the  following  year  the  emperor  was 
still  engaged  in  war  with  the  king  of  France^.     A  peace  was 
then  concluded  between  these  great  potentates.     By  a  secret 
article,  they  contracted  to  unite  all  their  influence  and  authority 
to  extirpate  the  Protestant  heresy  out  of  their  dominions.     His 
ill  state  of  health,  and  the  unfinished  war  with  the  Turks,  still 
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induced  the  emperor  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  grand  scheme  j 
but,  in  a  diet  held  at  Worms  in  the  following  yearS  he  threW 
off  the  mask,    refused    to    confirm  the   indulgences   hitherto 
granted  to  the  Protestants,  and  demanded  their  submission  to 
the  Council  of  Trent.      They,   on    their  part,   declared  their 
resolution  not  to  submit  their  cause  to  an  assembly  under  the 
influence   of  the   pope,   and   which   had   been   called,   not  to 
examine    their    demands,    but    to  condemn   them.      Maurice, 
however,  playing   a  deeper    game  of  policy  than    the   politic 
Charles  himself,  ingratiated   himself  with  the  emperor  by  ac- 
ceding to  all  his  demands.      Not  yet  prepared   to  crush   the 
power  of  the  League,   Charles  artfully  concealed  his  intentions, 
by  appointing  another  diet  to  be  held    the  following  year  at 
Ratisbon,  in  order,  as  he  said,  "  to  adjust  what  was  now  left 
undetermined."     His  hostile  intentions,  however,  were  cruelly 
expressed  by  the  unrelenting  rigour  with  which  he  persecuted^ 
in  his  hereditary  dominions,  all  persons  suspected  of  Protes- 
tantism.    He  also  encouraged   the  canons  of  Cologne  against 
their  archbishop^  who  had  zealously  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation,  and  which  was  received  about  the  same  time 
also  in  the  Palatinate^.   In  the  mean  time,  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  opened  with  great  solemnity ;  a  measure  which  had  filled  the 
mind  of  the  dying  Luther  with  its  last  cares  "  for  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,"  before  he  was  most  mercifully  "  taken  away,  from  the 
evil  to  come." 

Charles  still  attempted  to  amuse  the  Protestants ;  they  were, 
however,  apprised  of  the  schemes  of  the  pope  and  the  emperdr 
by  Henry  VIIL  and  the  merchants  of  Augsburg. 

At  length,  having  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Turks,  and 
gained  over  Maurice  and  some  Other  princes,  he  no  longer  con-^ 
cealed  his  hostile  designs.  To  the  alarm  and  siirprise  of 
Charles,  the  Protestants  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  70,000 
foot  and  16,000  horse,  and  with  a  train  of  120  cannon,  and 
at  length  declared  war  against  him.  He  had  now  been  joined 
by  his  Spanish  forces  and  the  papal  troops.  The  Protestant 
leaders,  though  greatly  superior  to  the  emperor  in  military 
forces,  were  ill-united  among  themselves,  and  durst  not  attack 
him  in  his  fortified  camp*  Fresh  troops  having  joined  the 
emperor  from  the  Low  Countries,  he  began  to  act  more  on 
the  offensive.  He  gained,  however,  no  sjiperiority  durin«y  the 
autumn  ;  but  at  this  period  a  most  unexpected  event  decided 
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the  contest,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  in  the  affairs  of  tb6 
Protestants.     Maurice  fell  upon  the  electorate ;  this  caused  a 
separation  of  the  confederates,  and,  once  divided,  they  became 
an  easy  prey  to  the  emperor,  who,  seeing  his  advantage,  kept 
the  field  during  the  winter.     Almost  all  the  members  of  the 
League   submitted  :    a   confederacy,   lately  so  powerful    as   to 
,  shake  the  imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  dissolved  in 
a  few  weeks.     Hardly  any  member  of  that  formidable  combi- 
nation now  remained  in  arms,  except  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.    To  these,  the  emperor,  who  had  from 
the  beginning  marked  them  out  as  victims  of  his  vengeance, 
was  at  no  pains  to  offer  terms  of  reconciliation.     Various  events 
for  a  short  time  suspended  the  blow ;   but  Charles,  being  re- 
lieved from  his  apprehensions  by  the  death  of  the  French  king, 
resolved  to  march  against  the  elector,  who  had  gained  some 
advantages  over  Maurice.     On  the  13th  of  April*,  he  defeated 
and  took  him  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Mulhausen.    The  captive 
prince  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  electorate,  which  became 
the  reward  of  the  treacherous  Maurice ;   but  no  threats  nor 
entreaties  could   induce    him   to  renounce  his  religion:    here, 
though  not  with   the  arm   of  flesh,  he  was  invincible,     llie 
landgrave   of  Hesse   was   induced   also    to    submit,   and   was 
treacherously  detained  a  prisoner. 

The  emperor  led  about  in  triumph  the  two  captive  princes 
wherever  he  went,  and  trampled  without  opposition  on  the 
members  of  the  late  confederacy.  He  proceeded  to  hold  a  diet 
at  Augsburg.  Having  surrounded  the  city  with  his  victorious 
army,  he  took  possession  of  the  cathedral  by  force,  and  restored 
the  Romish  worship.  The  diet  was  very  fully  attended.  Charles 
was  at  great  pains  to  make  the  Protestant  princes  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  elector  Palatine 
was  overawed.  Maurice,  from  interested  motives,  was  pre- 
vented from  opposing.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  followed 
their  example.  The  deputies  of  the  cities  were  more  tenacious ; 
they  could  be  induced  to  submit  only  on  condition  of  a  free 
debate  in  the  council,  and  that  the  controverted  points  should 
be  determined  by  Scripture  and  the  usage  of  the  primitive 
church.  When  the  memorial  containing  this  declaration  was 
presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  very 
extraordinary  artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking 
any  notice  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  insisted,  he 
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affected  to  understand  that  his  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
thanked  the  deputies  for  their  promise  of  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  the  council.  The  deputies,  astonished  at  what  they 
heard,  did  not  attempt  to  set  him  right. 

The  council  which  had  been  opened  at  Trent  had  been 
removed  to  Bologna  by  the  pope,  from  a  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror, and  for  some  time  it  resisted  every  proposal  for  its 
return  to  the  former  place.  This  induced  Charles  to  protest 
against  the  council  held  at  Bologna,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
adopt  a  measure  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim.  Three 
divines,  appointed  by  the  emperor,  drew  up  a  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, to  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  for  Germany ;  to  which  all  were 
to  conform,  till  the  council  which  they  demanded  should  be 
held.  Every  doctrine,  however,  peculiar  to  popery,  was  re- 
tained, and  the  observation  of  all  the  rites,  some  of  which 
the  Protestants  condemned  as  idolatrous,  was  enjoined.  This 
was  laid  before  the  diet.  May  16th,  1648.  The  elector  of 
Mentz,  unauthorised  by  the  rest  of  the  electors,  suddenly  arose 
and  declared  their  submission  and  approbation.  *'  Not  one 
member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what  the  elector  had  said ; 
some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining  silent  through 
complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declaration 
to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and 
prepared  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it,  as  a  decree  of  the 
empire*." 

In  the  Formula  ad  interim^  as  Melancthon  observes  in  his 
reply,  the  fundamental  article  on  justification  by  faith  alone, 
was  denied.  ''  It  states,"  says  he,  **  that  a  man  is  justified  or 
made  righteous  by  the  exercise  of  love  as  a  work ;"  '*  and 
though  it  states  in  some  places  that  a  man  becomes  righteous 
through  faith,  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  faith  is  a  prepa-- 
ration  of  t|ie  heart  beforehand,  and  that  afterwards  a  man  is 
rendered  righteous  by  the  work  of  love.  It  asserts  also,  that 
there  may  be  true  faidi,  although  a  man  live  with  an  evil  con- 
science and  have  no  love  ;  and  that  love  constitutes  a  meritorious 
title  to  eternal  life ;"  **  so  that  a  man  is  justified  and  pleases 
God  by  his  own  works."  The  Interim  also  asserted  the  pope  to 
be  the  head  of  the  church,  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  granted 
to  Peter.  It  maintained  his  right  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
Scripture.  That  the  sacrament  is  a  sacrifice^— the  intercession 
of  the  saints  **  who  help  us  by  their  merits,"  prayer  for  the 
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dead,  and  erery  essential  to  poperjS  were  alsa  retained.  The 
language,  indeed,  was  rendered  as  ambiguous  as  possible,  but 
no  sound  Protestant  could  mistake  it.  The  partisans  of  the 
court  of  Rome  disliked  it,  because  it  allowed  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament  to  the  laity,  and  mitigated  the  vows  of  celibacy; 
but  chiefly,  because  it  was  promulgated  by  the  authority  of  a 
secular  prince^.    . 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1^8, .  Charles  proceeded  in 
earnest  to  enforce  this  odious  measure.  He  began  with  the 
city  of  Augsburg,  which  he  disfranchised,  and  compelled  the 
new  magistrates  to  swear  to  observe  the  Ititerim.  From  Augs* 
burg  he  proceeded  to  Ulm,  and  seizing  all  the  pastors  who 
refused  to  subscribe,  committed  them  to  prison,  and  when  he 
departed  led  them  in  chains  afler  him.  The  example  had  its 
fuU  effect ;  not  in  changing  the  public  sentiment  of  the. German 
Protestants,  but  in  enforcing  that  degree  of  conformity  to  a 
measure  they  abhorred,  which  might  just  screen  them  from 
a  violence  which  they  could  not  resist.  The  inhabitants  of 
Strasburg  and  Constance,  after  a  long  struggle,  were  compelled 
to  submit.  Melancthon  laments,  that  ''  Upwards  of  four  hun-^ 
dred  pastors  in  Suabia  and  the  circles  of  the  Rhine  are  driven 
from  their  stations ;  there  is  but  a  single  officiating  minister 
at  this  moment  at  Tubingen,  who  cbnforms  to  the  book  pub- 
lished at  Augsburg ;  it  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  away  all 
the  pastors  and  teachers."  Some  who  did  not  quit  their 
stations,  gave  it  a  feigned  coippliance,  or  through  connivance 
were  never  brought  to  the  decisive  test.  Melancthon,  who  at 
this  time  appeared  as  the  successor  of  Luther,  though  his 
testimony  is  clear  that  on  no  condition  would  he  receive  the 
Interim,  was  for  from  withstanding  it  with  the  spirit  and  con- 
sistency which  Luther  shewed  on  similar  occasions.  He  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  though  the  whole  of  the  book  could  not 
be  received,  yet  it  might  be  received  as  an  authoritative  rule 
in  things  indifferent;  and  some  things  on  which  Luther  would 
perhaps  have  hazarded  all,  Melancthon,  as  some  represent, 
from  his  yielding  disposition,  was  content  to  consider  as  in-, 
different.     From  Melancthon 's  reply  to  the  Interim,  and  from 
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*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  bears  to  this 
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petition,  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord" — ^the  concluding  sentence,  "Be- 
cause there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  but  only  thou,  O  God.*' 
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the  documents  which  remain  of  his  answer  tb  his  Catumniators, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  concluding,  in  the  language  of  a 
contemporary,  ''  That  the  highly  learned,  and  no  less  godly, 
gentle,  and  loving  man,  Philip  Melancthon,  is  highly  belied, 
in  that  a  great  sort  openly  say  that  he  has  denied  the  truth  : 
or,  that  I  may  use  their  own  words — recanted."  But  still  it 
may  be  feared,  that  the  public  testimony  of  this  amiable  re^ 
former,  was  not  sufficiently  firm  and  decided  for  him  on 
whom  the  mantle  of  Luther  had  fallen.  It  is  certain  that  the 
elector  Maurice,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  political  scheme,  had 
prevailed  with  his  divines  to  have  the  Interim  publicly  ac- 
knowledged in  Saxony,  and  Melancthon 's  qualifying  distinction 
**  as  a  rule  in  indifferent  things,"  smoothed  the  way  for  it. 
This  doubtless  was  the  design  of  the  peaceful  reformjer, 
Maurice,  however,  intended  that  the  public  construction  upon 
the  act  should,  at  least,  for  a  time,  be  very  different  in  the  eyes 
of  the  emperor  and  of  the  world  !  And,  what  had  already 
been  yielded,  and  what  the  Interim,  if  a  longer  reign  had  been 
permitted  to  it,  would  have  led  to,  appears  from  Melancthon 's 
own  complaint :  "  We  do  not  call  magical  consecrations,  wor- 
shipping of  images,  the  procession  of  the  Host,  and  other 
similar  services,  openly  condemned  both  in  our  discourses  and 
writings,  nor  other  absurdities,  as  nocturnal  visits  to  the  tombs 
of  saints,  indifferent  things  ;  but  they  are  shockingly  multiplied ; 
either  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  us,  or  with  a  crafty  design 
to  impose  heavier  burdens  upon  the  pastors,  and  they  do  us 
an  injury  while  they  humour  their  own  passions^."  It  is  plain,- 
however,  that  Charles  V.  was  not  satisfied  with  the  concurrence 
of  Melancthon,  and  had  even  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
him ;  but  the  crafty  Maurice  knew  how  to  screen  him  by 
apologies.  And  it  is  equally  plain,  that  could  the  emperor 
have  fully  established  and  rendered  permanent  the  measure  of 
the  Interim,  Protestantism  had  been  lost  in  Germany. 

But  Charles  had  not  time  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  or 
entirely  to  extinguish  the  sparks  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberty 
which  he  was  trampling  beneath  his  feet,  before  the  arts  of 
political  dissimulation,  in  which  he  was  so  well  versed,  were 
turned  against  himself,  to  the  sudden  and  complete  overthrow 
of  all  his  preponderating  power  in  Germany.  Maurice,  indeed, 
had  so  satisfied  Charles,  that  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  to 
enforce  the  Interim  at  Magdeburg,  which  still  held  out.     This 

*  See  Cox's  Life  of  Melancthon,  p.  488,  8cc. 
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he  accompliBhed ;  but  after  having  long  amused  the  empefor, 
he  openly  took  the  field  against  him,  March  18th,  1552.  From 
this  moment,  the  Interim,  so  ill  and  so  reluctantly  obeyed  by 
the  favourers  of  the  Reformation,  became  a  dead  letter.  When 
the  oppressor's  hand  was  removed,  things  naturally  returned  to 
their  former  state.  *'  Maurice  proceeded  by  rapid  marches 
towards  upper  Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened 
their  gates  to  him,  and  every  where  he  re-instated  the  magis- 
trates whom  the  emperor  had  deposed,  and  gave  possession  of 
the  churches  to  the  Protestant  ministers  whom  he  had  ejected." 
The  emperor  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  fled  in  great  confosioo 
from  Inspruck.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  to  have  been 
his  great  instrument,  in  riveting  the  chains  he  had  already  ctsl 
upon  Germany,  at  the  report  of  Maurice's  approach,  took  the 
alarm  also  and  dispersed.  A  proclamation  was  immediatdy 
issued,  "  That  as  the  enemies  of  the  truth  had  no  other  aim 
than  that  the  teachers  of  the  holy  religion  being  first  oppressed, 
the  popish  errors  might  be  restored  and  the  youth  brought  up 
in  them,  having  imprisoned  some,  and  made  others  to  swear 
to  depart,  and  not  return  again,  which  oath  doth  not  Imid 
because  it  is  wicked,  they  are  all  recalled  and  commanded  to 
resume  their  oflSce  of  teaching,  according  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession." 

At  Passau,  on  the  26th  of  May,  a  stipulation  was  entered 
into  for  the  public  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
**  peace  of  religion "  was  afterwards  concluded  in  the  same 
place.  "  Such  was  the  memorable  peace  of  Passau,  that  over- 
turned the  vast  fabric,  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed 
80  many  years,  and  had  exerted  the  utmost  efibrts  of  his  power 
and  policy;  that  annulled  all  his  regulations  with  regard  to 
religion  ;  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  impoial  au- 
thority absolute  and  hereditary  in  his  family ;  and  established 
the  Protestant  church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  pre- 
cariously in  Germany,  through  connivance  or  by  expedients, 
upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis."  The  result  of  the  triumph  of 
Maurice  is  very  remarkably  described  in  Father  Paul's  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  ^  "  The  cities  recalled  their  preachers 
and  the  teachers  of  the  Augustine  Confession,  and  restored  the 
churches  and  schools,  and  exercise  of  religion,  and  though  on 
account  of  the  banishments  and  persecutions  against  the 
preachers  and  teachers,  there  remained  but  few  of  them,  and 

■  End  of  Book  IV. 
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those  concealed  under  the  protection  of  the  prinees ;  yet,  as  if 
THEY  HAD  RISEN  AGAIN,  there  Wanted  not  to  furnish  all 
places  ^" 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

THE   EFFECTS    PRODUCED  BY   THIS    REFORMATION,   ON  THE 

NATIONS  OF  EUROPE. 

The  German  Empire,  which  had  been  chosen  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence for  the  early  seat  of  the  revived  Gospel,  and  where  the 
rising  interests  of  the  Reformation  had  stood  the  chief  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  in  the  sight  of  its  enemies 
had  shared  its  dominion  with  them,  was  more  likely  than  any 
other  nation,  to  affect  by  its  revolutions,  whether  religious  or 
political,  the  general  state  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  position 
of  Germany  with  respect  to  other  coimtries,  but  more  especially 
the  peculiarity  of  its  constitution,  which  gave  all  surrounding 
potentates  a  stake  of  interest  in  its  divisions  and  internal  con- 
tests, called,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  attention  of  man- 
kind to  any  thing  of  importance  that  should  happen  therein. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  every  nation  of  Europe  was  more  or 

'  Philip  MelancthoQ  died  in  1560,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  continuing  the 
labours  of  his  station  till  the  last.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  had  written  down 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  two  columns,  the  reasons  why  he  should  like  to  leave 
the  world,  and  why  he  should  be  glad  to  enter  on  the  more  blessed  state.  On 
the  left  he  wrote,  "  You  will  cease  from  sin ;"  "  you  will  be  freed  from  the 
vexations  and  raging  of  the  theologians.'^  On  the  right,  ''  You  will  come  to 
the  light ;"  "  you  will  see  God ;"  "  you  will  look  upon  the  Son  of  God ;"  "  you 
will  learn  those  wonderful  mysteries  which  you  could  not  understand  in  this  life  -** 
"  why  we  are  made  as  we  are ;"  "  what  is  the  union" — *  copulatio' — of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ/'  He  had  conversed  much  with  Camerarius,  on  the 
language  of  St.  Paul :  **  I  have  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ ;''  and  had 
observed  *'  the  Greek  word  should  be  rendered,  to  remove^  pass  on  or  set  about, 
proceeding  on  a  journey/'  In  allusion  to  this,  when  removed  a  little  before  his 
death  to  a  bed  in  his  study,  he  observed ;  **  This  may  be  called,  I  think,  my 
travelling  couch,  if  I  should  remove  in  it."  He  had  his  request,  '*  that  he  might 
depart  in  peace."  To  the  solicitous  requests  of  his  attendants,  if  he  would  have 
any  thing,  his  reply  was,  "  Nothing  else  but  Heaven."  He  begged  of  them 
several  times,  when  they  would  adjust  his  clothes,  or  try  to  anticipate  some 
want,  ^*  not  to  disturb  his  delightful  repose."  Thus,  in  the  death  of  thb  gentle 
reformer,  it  seemed,  indeed,  as  though  '<  the  fruit  of  righteousness  was  sown 
in  peace  of  them  that  make  peace."  Compare  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
Witnesses,  in  the  Revelation. 
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less  affected,  at  a  very  early  stage,  by  the  progress  of  the 
reforming  principles  in  that  country.  The  public  mind  was 
every  where  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  been 
awakened,  and  the  political  constitutions  of  the  most  ancient 
kinordoms  were  shaken  in  this  new  contest  about  reliction. 

Switzerland,  as  we  have  seen,  nourished  the  same  leaven 
in  her  bosom ;  and  being  similarly  constituted  in  her  govern- 
ment, was,  like  Germany,  divided  in  her  different  sovereignties, 
between  the  Roman  catholic  and  the  Protestant  faith.  In 
England,  a  kingdom  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Roman  world, 
the  popedom  fell  to  the  ground.  France  was  long  convulsed, 
and  seemed  at  one  time  half  Protestant.  Even  Spain  and 
Italy  felt  for  a  time  the  shotks  of  the  distant  explosion.  The 
Test  of  Europe  situated  to  the  north,  beyond  the  ancient 
lK)undaries  of  Roman  civilisation,  particularly  Deimiark  and 
'Sweden,  soon  united  themselves  with  the  Protestant  part  of 
Germany. 

The  reformers,  however,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  differed 
among  themselves  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Presence 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  proved  to  be  the 
occasion  of  a  division  which  could  not  be  healed,  and  which 
ivas  followed  with  injurious  consequences.  The  Protestant 
world  was  separated  into  two  great  classes,  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Helvetian.  The  latter  was  so  called  from  the  country  of 
Zuinglius  and  his  associates ;  but  its  churches  were  afterwards 
more  generally  distinguished  from  those  of  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Luther,  by  the  appellation  of  the  '  Reformed,*  or 
•  Calvinistic  churches.'  The  sacramentarian  controversy  is  to 
be  considered  as  that  which  alone  produced  this  division. 
Luther  was  stem  upon  the  point  of  consubstantiation,  and  the 
maintaininjr  of  this  doctrine  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  Lu- 
theranism.  All  who  could  not  accede  to  this  article  of  belief, 
whether,  with  Zuinglius  himself,  they  explained  the  words  of 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  merely  figurative,  or 
with  Bucer  and  Calvin,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  divines 
of  the  reformed  church,  maintained  a  real  presence,  and  actual 
participation  of  Christ  in  that  sacrament, — all  fell  under  this 
latter  denomination. 

With  Luther  sided,  generally,  at  first,  the  northern  part  of 
Protestant  Germany,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. He  had  also  his  followers  in  Belgium,  and  for  a  short 
period,  in  most  other  countries.  The  sentiments  of  the  re* 
formed  church,  however,  spread  in  the  south  of  Germany,  as 
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well  as  ia  Helvetia;  they  prevailed  also  among  the  Protes- 
tants in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  were  embraced 
by  the  churches  of  the  British  Isles.  Hence,  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Protestant  faith,  that  which  put  forth  first 
became  at  length  by  far  the  least  flourishing ;  and  Lutheranism, 
which  was  in  fact  the  plant,  as  it  first  shot  up,  as  if  blighted 
and  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  unkindly  error  of  consub- 
stantiation,  soon  dwindled  in  importance,  and  the  Helvetian 
branch  became  the  leading  shoot,  and  seemed  to  draw  to  itself 
«all  the  sap  and  nourishment  of  the  tree,  for  its  own  future  growth 
and  increase. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  RECEPTION  OF  LUTHERANISM  IN  SWEDEN  AND 

DENMARK. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  papal  superstition  seemed 
'to  be  no  where  more  firmly  rooted  than  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. The  Romish  hierarchy  had  swallowed  up  the  wealth 
of  these  kingdoms  ;  and  while  the  ancient  nobility  were  reduced 
to  comparative  poverty,  the  bishops  possessed  revenues  which 
sometimes  equalled  or  exceeded  those  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
held  in  their  hands  castles  and  fortresses  which  often  set  the 
power  of  the  crown  at  defiance.  This  overgrown  wealth  had 
the  usual  effect,  in  corrupting  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and 
had  thereby  greatly  undermined  the  credit  of  their  superstition, 
before  the  fabric  of  their  power  was  attacked  and  laid  prostrate 
by  the  reforming  spirit.  In  both  these  countries  this  revolution 
was  accomplished  chiefly  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  by 
two  monarchs  of  very  different  characters ;  that  in  Sweden 
by  the  truly  patriot  king  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  that  in  Denmark 
•by  the  cruel  tyrant  Christiem  II. 

Christiern  having  invaded  Sweden  and  usurped  the  crown, 
Gustavus  with  difficulty  escaped  from  his  murderous  hands,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Germany.  During  his  sojourn  there,  he 
learned  and  embraced  the  principles  of  Luther;  and  after  he 
had  assisted  in  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  and  had  been 
elevated  to  the  throne,  he  very  wisely  and  strenuously  exerted 
himself  for  the  establishment  of  Lutheranism  in  his  own  do- 
minions. Olaus. Petri  and  his  brother  Laurentius,  who  had 
studied  under  Luther  at  Wittemberg,  were  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden.     Under  the  royal  patronage,  and 
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assisted  by  another  Lawrence,  suraamed  Andreas,  they  achiered 
the  all-important  measure  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Gustavus  proceeded  with  admirable  ikimesi. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  ordered  the  publication  of  the  Luthenn 
version,  he  permitted  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  catholics,  to  publish  their  own  translation  of  the 
sacred  writings.  He  also  checked  with  the  strong  arm  of  power 
the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  had  pursued 
into  Sweden  the  track  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  year  1527,  ^t  an  assembly  of  the  states  at  Westeraas, 
Gustavus  completed  the  work  of  reformation.  He  there  pub- 
licly declared,  on  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  "  that  he 
would  lay  down  his  sceptre,  and  retire  from  his  kingdom,  rather 
than  rule  a  people  enslaved  to  the  orders  and  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  more  controlled  by  the  tyranny  of  their  bishops,  than 
by  the  laws  of  their  monarchs."  The  king's  will  entirely  pre- 
vailed. The  hierarchy  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  level,  and 
deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth  and  power.  No 
ecclesiastical  preferments  were  to  be  disposed  of  without  per- 
mission of  the  crown.  The  Reformation  was  now  introduced 
into  Sweden  without  much  further  contest;  Laurentius  Petri 
was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  archbishopric  of  Upeal,  and 
Sweden  became  a  Protestant  state. 

The  odious  tyrant  Christiem  II.  had  pursued  similar  methods 
in  Denmark  ;  not  for  the  love  of  truth,  or  to  extend  the  religious 
privileges  of  his  people,  but  in  order  to  seize  on  the  rich  spoil 
of  the  church's  wealth,  and  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  his  crown. 
In  the  year  1520,  he  sent  for  Martin  Reinhard  out  of  Saxony, 
and  appointed  him  professor  of  divinity  at  Hafnia ;  and  after  his 
death,  he  invited  Carolstad  to  succeed  him.  The  violence  and 
cruelty  of  Christiem,  however,  soon  united^  the  Danes  against 
him ;  he  was  deposed  and  driven  from  the  kingdom  in  1523, 
and  Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
This  prince  equally  favoured  the  Reformation,  and  conducted 
his  measures  with  more  equity,  prudence,  and  inoderation.  At 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  held  at  Odensee,  in  1527,  he  pro- 
cured an  edict,  which  declared  every  subject  of  Denmark  free 
either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  This,  in  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  Re- 
formation into  Denmark.  Christiem  III.,  who  succeeded 
Frederic,  proceeded  further  to  lower  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  hierarchy.     He  sent  for  Bugenhagius  from  Wittenberg, 
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and,  according  to  plans  suggested  by  him,  made  a  new  settlement 
of  the  ecclesiasticsd  state  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  solemn 
sanction  was  given  to  these  proceedings,  at  an  assembly  of  the 
estates  at  Odensee,  in  the  year  1539.  Thus,  protestantism  became 
firmly  estabhshed  in  Denmark.  But  the  subsequent  commo- 
tions, excited  by  the  prelates  hostile  to  the  reformation,  caused 
a  still  further  reduction  of  the  episcopal  office,  till  the  name  and 
authority  were  almost  lost  in  the  appointment  of  the  Protestant 
superintendents. 

SECTION  II. 

THE    PROGRESS    OF    THE    REFORMERS    OF    THE    HELVETIAN 

CONFESSION. 

The  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  as  we  have  seen,  began  under 
Zuinglius,  very  soon  after  Luther  appeared  in  Germany ;  and 
its  progress  in  the  former  country  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
advance  of  Luther  and  his  followers.  Germany,  indeed,  exhi- 
bited the  chief  scene  of  contest  between  Rome  and  the  revolters 
from  its  spiritual  tyranny;  but  the  reformers  in  Switzerland 
made  an  important  diversion  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the 
Helvetians  reaped  abundantly  the  fruits  of  their  victories. 

At  the  conference  of  Marpurg,  the  difference  between  Lu- 
ther and  his  followers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Zuinglius  and  his 
friends,  on  the  other,  on  the  subject  of  the  presence  in  thie 
Lord's  supper,  was  manifested  to  be  irreconcilable.  Luther 
on  that  occasion  would  admit  of  no  compromise,  nor  would  he 
make  the  slightest  concession  respectii^  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiation.  The  Helvetian  divines  were  far  from  being 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  precise  notion  they  would 
attach  to  the  sacred  rite ;  but  none  of  them  could  consent  to 
receive  Luther's  strange  dogma,  and  they  were  necessarily 
thrown  into  a  new  community  of  reformers,  distinct  from  the 
Lutherans,  and  beheld  by  them  with  no  small  degree  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry.  At  the  side  of  Zuinglius,  at  Marpurg,  appeared 
(Ecolampadius  and  Bucer ;  and  from  the  same  community 
arose  afterwards  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Myconius,  and  many 
others,  and  more  especially  the  celebrated  John  Calvin.  Par- 
ticular circumstances  occasioned  the  name  of  the  latter  to  be 
given  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Helvetian  or  reformed  con- 
fession, the  term  Calvinistic  becoming  a  general  appellation 
for  them  all,  in  distinction  from  the  Lutheran  churches.  And 
also  at  a  stiU  later  period,  down  even  to  our  own  \kck<^,  ^j&  \^ 
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the  temembrflmce  of  Lather's  doctrines  &ad  beW  aUiteinleif 

by  the  departure  of  his  followers  from  that  standard,  the  Buae 

term  '  Calyinistic'  has  been  applied  to  that  scheme  of  doctrinBr 

which  Luther  and  the  greater  part  of  th^  first  refoitnerB  hdd 

in  common,  and    publicly    maintained    against   their  Roomb 

Catholic  adversaries.     The  advocates  ^ho  appealed    for  th0 

Romish  church  in  this  age,  were  almost  all  of  them  Pdagitts 

or  Semi-pelagians  on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  appe&rs  etident 

in  all  their  controversies  with  Luther  and  the  snbseqment  i^ 

formers*     Some  few  there  were,   still  remaining  among  the 

Papists,  who,  as  the  disciples  of  Augustin,  coincided  with  the 

reformers  on  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  election.      Between 

th^^  and  the  reformers  the  great  fundamental  distinctioii  io 

doctrine  was,  that  the  Augustinians  held  salvation  by  '  inhoent 

righteousness,' — by  grace  as  an  infused  qilality ;   while  the 

Protestants  maintained  justification  through  faith  alone  in  the 

merits  of  Christ ;  and  by  grace,  in  its  primitive  aignificatkn^ 

the  gratuitous  favour  and  mercy  of  God. 

We  cannot  better  trace  the  foundation  and  increase  of  the 
reformed  church,  than  by  attending  to  the  labours  and  succenes 
of  its  early  teachers.  Zuinglius,  we  have  seen,  was  established 
in  the  principal  church  of  Zurich,  the  chief  town  of  the  Swiss 
Canton  of  that  name.  Here  his  opinions  finally  prevailed.  Be- 
sides his  seeming  to  reduce  the  Lord's  supper  to  a  mere  memo- 
rial and  nothing  more,  he  attacked  the  whole  fabric ,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government;  and  not  content  with  removing  the 
corruptions  of  later  ages,  appeared  to  pay  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  most  ancient  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
almost  surrendered  every  exercise  of  spiritual  authority  into  the 
hands  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  bishops  of  Constance,  Basil,  Lausanne,  and  Sioiw 
and  of  eight  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  reformation  under  Zuingliilui 
and  his  coadjutors  gained  ground  in  many  places.  In  1528,  he 
assisted  at  a  general  assembly  at  Bern,  where  the  doctrines  of 
thie  Roman  church  were  condemned.  The  example  Was  fidlowed 
by  the  Cantons  of  Basil  and  SchafThausen.  After  a  eonsidendiie 
contention  between  the  Cantons,  it  w^  determined  ^*  thai  theie 
should  be  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  Switztt-land.**  In  the 
same  year,  however,  that  the  league  of  Saalkalde  was  formed  by 
the  Qennan  Protestants,  1531,  a  civil  wat  broke  out  between  the 
fiveX^atholic  Cantons,  and  those  of  Zurich  and  Bom.  The 
ProicatanU  were  defeated  in  their  Own  country,  feuod  Zuinglius, 
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^  who  accompani6d  the  army  -^  it  id  said,  adcofrfmg  to  th<i  etisftoid 

of  Zurich — was  killed  in  the  action.    He  id  reported  ttt  haTfeeX- 

'    claimed  when  falling,  "  They  can  only  kill  the  body.**    His  body 

^    having  been  found  among  the  slain^  was  insulted  and  burnt  to 

I    ashes  by  the  Papists.    The  report  of  the  death  of  Zuinglius  is  said 

I    to  have  heightened  the  disorder,  and  hastened  the  etid  of  his 

I    friend  (Ecolampadius,  who  had  assisted  him  in  all  his  labours  in 

i    the  cause  of  reformation,  and  had  exercised  the  last  years,  of  his 

t    ministry  chiefly  in  Basil  and  its  neighbourhood.     On  his  death- 

:    bed,  asking  a  friendly  visiter,  "  What  news  V  and  receiving  in 

reply,  "  None,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  news.     In  a  short  time 

I  shall  be  with  Christ  my  Lord ;"  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his 

breast,  he  said,  **  Here  is  abundance  of  light." 

The  Roman  catholics  rejoiced  greatly  on  the  death  of  these 
two  reformers,  and  concluded  that  with  them  the  interests  of  the 
reformation  would  fall  in  Switzeriand^.  They  were,  however, 
much  mistaken ;  the  cause  still  flourished  at  Zurich  under  Bui- 
linger,  the  successor  of  Zuinglius,  and  at  Basil,  under  Myconius, 
who  followed  CEcolampadius  ;  as  it  did  also,  in  many  other  parts^ 
under  the  surviving  contemporaries  of  the  deceased  pastors. 

Among  thiese,  Martin  Bucer  must  be  mentioned  as  eminent 
for  his  abiUties  and  success.  At  a  very  eariy  period  of  Luther's 
public  career,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  that  reformer,  and 
had  embraced  his  views.  It  was  at  a  time;  however,  respecting 
which  Luther  afterwards  had  occasion  to  reflect :  *'  I  was  igno- 
rant of  many  things,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  ilow  Under- 
stand." So  Bucer  remarks  on  his  progress  in  divine  knowledge : 
''  It  disturbs  some,  because  they  make  no  doubt  that  many  will 
take  offence  that  I  seem  not  very  consistent  with  myself,  be- 
cause the  Lord  has  given  me  to  understand  soihe  places  mor^ 
fully  than  I  fortherly  did,  whieh^  as  H  is  ^  bountifully  given  to 
ine,  why  should  I  not  impart  liberally  to  my  brethren,  and  in^ 
genubusly  declare  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  1  What  inconsisteney 
is  there  in  profiting  in  the  work  of  salvation?  Or  who^  in  this 
age,  or  in  the  last,  has  treated  of  the  Scripture,  aikl  has  not 
experienced  thai,  ereh  in  this  study,  one  day  is  the  scholar  of 
anoth^*?^ 

We  find  Bucer  among  the  reformed  preachers  at  Strasburgh, 
who,  in  1524,  publicly  renounced  popery.  In  the  sacramantarian 
controversy,  Bucer  could  not  aceede  to  Luther%  doctrine  of  con** 
substantiation,  which  threw  him  among  the  Helvetian  diviiiet^,. 

*  Fa&er  Paul.  '    "*  Prafoce  to  Cemmenlarles  on  the  Ooi^r 
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though  he  differed  considerably  from  Zuingliuis  and  his  firiends  # 
the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  holding,  as  the  reformed  choidiei 
afterwards  very  generally  did,  a  real  presence, — "  that  the  boc^ 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  fay 
the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper,"  ''  after  a  spiritual  and  a  bct- 
venly  manner,  but  actually  and  really."  This  scheiae  wm 
thought  by  some  to  bid  fair  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  and 
Bucer  laboured  ardently  to  that  end,  on  more  than  one  occasioD, 
and  appcurently  with  some  success^ .  But  after  Luther's  deadi, 
notwithstanding  the  leaning  of  Melancthon  towards  this  state- 
ment, the  Lutherans  became  still  more  rigid  and  bigoted  to  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 

Luther's  friend  describes  Bucer  at  the  Marpurg  ccmferenoe, 
as  being  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  In  somewhat  more  cofurteotts 
language,  cardinal  Contarene  describes  his  abilities  as  a  dispe- 
tant.  "  They,"  the  German  divines,  "  have,  among  olhen, 
Martin  Bucer,  endowed  with  that  excellency  of  learning  both  in 
thecdogy  and  philosophy,  and  besides,  of  that  subdety  and  hap- 
piness in  disputation,  that  he  alone  may  be  set  against  all  ^m 
learned  men." 

In  his  notions  of  church  government,  Bucer  did  not  go  the 
same  lengths  as  some  of  the  other  divines  of  the  reformed  church. 


*  At  one  time,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  less- difficulty  in  satisfying  JLudier 
of  his  soundness  on  this  point,  than  some  of  the  Zuinglian  divines.  He  told 
Bucer  and  his  brethren,  on  one  occasion,  ^*  that  if  they  did  believe,  and  woiikl 
teach  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  offered,  given,  and  taken  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  not  mere  bread  and  wine ;  and  that  this  participatioo  and 
exhibition  were  made  really,  and  not  after  an  imaginary  manner;  they  were 
agreed  among  themselves,  and  be  would  acknowledge  and  embrace  them  as 
brethren  in  Jesus  Christ.''  Hie  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  Bucer  ooold  not 
digest ;  but  he  thought  the  opinions  of  the  Zuinglians  were  too  narrow,  and  did 
not  come  up  to  the  ideas  which  the  Scripture  and  ancient  tradition  imprint  upon 
our  minds.  *^  Besides  a  power  of  signifying,"  Bucer  acknowledged  **  a  power 
of  exhibiting  or  presenting  Christ  himself;  and  that  the  Lord,  in  the  communiott 
of  his  body  and  blood,  is  given  and  received,  whereby  we  are  members  of  him  in 
part,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone  ;  whereby  we  abide  in  hfrn,  and 
he  in  us ;  and  that  it  is  given  and  received  when  the  Lord  himself  operates  in  his 
ministry,  and  when  the  words  and  symbols  are  received  as  the  Loid's,  and,  as  it 
were,  firom  the  Lord  himself,  by  free  dispensation  through  his  ministers,  which 
they  call  a  union;  not  sensual,  local,  or  natural, — but  sacramental,  and  of  the 
covenant,  on  account  of  those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  the  mystery  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  church,  and  of  the  communion  and  eating  and 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ*." 


*  Correspondence  with  de  Lasco. 
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in  oppoBition  to  the  Romanists.  He  approved  of  the  ancient 
and  original  form  of  episcopacy,  as  it  existed  in  the  primitive 
church,  which  appears  in  the  reformation  he  prescribed  to  Her- 
man, archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  sent  for  him  in  the  year  1542, 
and  in  his  approbation  of  the  episcopal  reformed  church  in 
England.  This  plan  of  reformation  was  even  stigmatised  by 
the  term  Bucerism,  by  some  of  the  reformers  on  the  continent,  of 
the  Helvetic  persuasion. 

Martin  Bucer  continued  at  Strasburgh  till  the  critical  period 
of  the  Interim.  Compelled  to  flee  on  that  account,  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  Edward  VL,  at  the  instance  of  archbishop 
Cranmer,  and  was  fixed  in  the  chair  of  the  divinity  professor,  at 
Cambridge, 

About  the  same  period,  Peter  Martyr,  another  eminent  divine 
of  the  reformed  church,  had  been  invited  into  the  same  country, 
and  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Peter  Martyr,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and,  like  Luther,  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Augustines.  He 
was  at  first  abbot  of  Spoletto,  in  the  papal  dominion,  from  which 
abbacy  he  was  translated  to  St.  Peter's  ad  Aram,  in  the  city  of 
Naples;  and,  finally,  was  elected  prior  of  St.  Fridian,  in  the 
city  of  Lucca,  a  place  of  great  dignity,  and  possessed  of  an  epis- 
copal jurisdiction.  During  his  residence  at  Naples,  he  met 
with  the  books  of  Bucer  and  Zuinglius,  which  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  which 
he  was  still  further  established  by  his  acquaintance  with  Valdes, 
a  Spanish  lawyer,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  Peter 
Martyr  followed  his  example  in  1542.  Compelled  to  flee  his 
country,  he,  in  company  with  Ochinus,  who,  Uke  himself,  from 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  Italy,  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Romish  superstitions,  proceeded  to  Zurich,  and 
thence  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  taught  divinity  for  five  years. 
He  was  then  invited  into  ^England,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the 
reformation  in  that  kingdom,  and  he  arrived  there  in  the  year  1 547, 
with  his  friend  Ochinus,  who  had  departed  with  him  from  Italy. 

The  Helvetic  communion  had  also  been  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Geneva.  Farel,  a  French  refugee,  and  Viret,  had 
preached  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  there,  soon  after  the 
year  1530.  By  the  fury  of  the  clergy  they  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  city,  but  were  recalled  by  the  inhabitants  in  1534,  who 
were  now  disposed  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  as  they  had 
revolted  from  the  civil  authority  of  their  bishop,  which  he  had 
exercised  over  them  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  John  Calvin,  who,  aa  Mr.  Gibboi 
remail^,  is,  with  Luther  aad  ^uinglias,  to  be  ctiidbrated  as  i 
deliyerer  of  nations,  happened  by  chance,  (as  we  say  whAi  thi 
premeditated  designs  of  men  are  not  purposdy  emplojfed  ti 
execute  the  counsels  of  Crod,)  to  be  trayelling  through  Genen. 
By  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Farel,  Viret,  and  the  inhabitants  d 
that  city,  he  was  induced  to  stop  there,  in  order  to  assist  in  settling 
the  reformation ;  and,  by  the  common  suffirage^  he  ww  dkotm 
both  preacher  and  professor  of  divinity. 

John  Calvin  was  a  minister  of  the  reformed  chusch.in  France. 
Our  Hooker  remarks  concerning  him,  *'  For  my  part,  I  thiok 
Calvin  incomparably  the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  chorck 
did  enjoy  since  it  enjoyed  him."  He  was  bom  at  Noyon,  t 
town  of  Picardy,  in  France,  in  the  year  1509.  His  parenyto  were 
in  a  situation  to  bestow  upon  him  the  first  education  of  the  timeik 
an  early  residence  in  a  nobleman's  family,  and  after  that,  in- 
structions in  the  university  of  Paris.  It  appears  that  he  was 
at  first  designed  for  the  church,  and  benefices  were  ptocuied  fcr 
him  by  his  father.  But  both  the  father  and  the  son  changad 
their  minds.  The  former  saw  a  more  profitable  arena  for  his 
son's  abilities  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  John  Calvin's  own 
mind  had  been  awakened  to  a  true  estimate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  superstition,  by  Olivetan,  a  relation,  who  was  a  minister 
among  the  Waldenses. 

After  having  finished  his  education  at  Paris,  he  studied  the 
civil  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges.  Calvin's  progress  in  his  pro- 
fession was  great,  but  another  study,  that  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
nearest  to  his  heart.  Those  hours  of  the  day  which  could  be  pur- 
loined from  his  legal  pursuits,  were  devoted  to  this  object ;  and  the 
hours  which  nature  demands  for  rest,  were  so  much  trespassed 
upon,  that  it  is  but  too  probable  that  at  the  same  time  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  great  theological  knowledge,  he  imbibed 
the  seeds  of  those  disorders  which  brought  him  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Wolmar,  the  Greek  professor  at  Bourges,  who  was 
secretly  a  Lutheran,  encouraged  him  in  his  scriptural  studies. 
In  his  twenty-fourth  year,  Calvin  returned  to  Paris,  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  those  who  favoured  the  reformation  in 
that  city,  among  whom  he  ever  remembered  with  particular 
regard,  Stephen  Forgeus,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  aJBterwards 
suffered  in  the  flames.  From  this  period,  Calvin,  reUnquishing 
all  other  studies,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  in  the  French  reformed  church,  which  had,  even  then» 
(about  1532,)  its  secret  pieetings  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
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As  early  indeed  as  the  year  1683,  the  dc^trioep  of  Luther 
had  penetrated  into  m&aj  parts  gf  France,  and  hftd  beep  to- 
couraged  by  persons  of  great  rank  in  that  covntry,  eapeci^liy  by 
Margaret^  queen  of  Navarre,  the  sister  c^  Francis  I.  The  graa4 
encouragement  which  this  monardi  gave  to  the  revived  M^dy  of 
classical  Uterc^ure,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  cherish  Uie 
reforming  principles  in  religion;  but  more  particularly  his 
political  situation,  as  the  rival  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  led  him 
into  puUic  measures  conducive  to  the  same  end.  This  often 
made  him  anxious  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  inteiieflA  tA  Ger- 
many; and,  in  order  to  cultivate  th0  friendship  of  its  prifiCQP,  he 
appeared,  at  times,  to  treat  the  r^ormers  in  his  own  country 
with  lenity,  and  even  with  some  degree  of  favour-  All  this 
honour  was  only  the  firuit  of  a  subtle  policy'  As  the  s^eds  of 
the  reformation  took  root  in  his  dominions,  he  discovered  himself 
to  be  a  most  abject  slave  to  the  Romish  superstition,  and  ^  most 
cruel  and  unrelenting  persecutor.  He  was  heard  to  declare, 
when  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  protestantism,  that  *'  if  he 
thought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was  tainted  with  the  Lutheran 
heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off;  and  that  he  would  not  spare  his  own 
children,  if  they  entertained  sentiments  contrary  to  those  of  the 
Catholic  church."  La  this  disposition  of  mind,  he  committed 
many  to  the  flames,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  all  parts  of  his 
kingdom. 

Calvin  narrowly  es(;aped  the  effects  of  his  intolerant  spirit 
during  the  first  year  of  his  ministry.  In  an  tonual  speech,  pubi- 
licly  read  by  the  rector  of  the  university,  and  which  Gajyin  had 
assisted  in  p]:eparing,  were  some  statements  respecting  religion, 
which  immediately  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  parliament,  and  gave  Occasion  to  a  new  persecution.  Hie 
rector  fled,  and  Calvin  escaped  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
wei^e  sent  to  apprehend  him  in  the  college,  only  by  means  of 
sheets  tied  firom  his  window.  His  papers,  and  a  correspondence 
which  implicated  many  persons,  were  seized.  The  queen  of 
Navarre,  however,  had  interest  sufficient  to  avert  this  storm» 
Calvin  retired  firom  Paris,  but  conl^ued  to  propagate  his  doc- 
trines in  various  cities  in  the  south  of  France,  both  by  ,his  preach'* 
ing  and  his  publications ;  and,  as  had  been  done  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  church,  he  administered  the  sacrament  to 
his  disciples  in  dens,  and  secret  recesses  of  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. In  1534,  he  returned  secretly  to  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  severe  persecution  which  then  raged  there,  in  order  to 
Gpuntew^t  the  efforts  of  Servetus,  who  had  begun  to  disperse  -his 
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books  against  the  Trinity,  and  had  challenged  Calvin  to  a  con- 
ference.  Servetus  did  not  keep  his  appointment,  and  CalTm 
found  4t  necessary,  on  account  of  the  persecution,  to  flee  finom 
his  native  oountary.  Before  his  departure,  he  publiahed,  at 
Orleans,  a  tract  against  those  who  were  reviving  an  ancient 
error,  particularly  discouraging  in  an  age  of  martyrdom,  respect- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  its  departure  from  the  body,  until 
the  time  of  the  resurrection. 

Calvin  made  choice  of  Basil  for  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
Here  he  published  his  celebrated  work,  the  **  Christian  Institu- 
tions," so  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  chief4)roduction8  of  the  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  long  considered  as  a 
standard  publication,  especially  for  students  in  theology  in  our 
own  church,  and  throughout  the  reformed  world.  The  occasion 
of  the  publication  of  this  work,  was  a  gross  calumny  of  the 
French  king,  who,  to  apologise  to  the  German  princes  for  the 
cruel  executions  of  the  Protestants  in  his  own  kingdom,  when 
he  sought  their  alliance,  had  asserted  *'  that  he  had  punished 
none  but  such  as  held  the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
substituted  their  enthusiastic  fancy  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
contemned  all  magistracy."  The  Christian  Institutions  were 
designed  to  be  a  full  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, as  th^y  stood  opposed  to  the  Romish  corruptions  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  heresies  of  these  mischievous  fanatics  on  the 
other  ;  and  it  is  a  remark  of  some  importance  to  be  remembered, 
that  most  of  the  public  formularies  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
this  age,  were  drawn  up  in  similar  circumstances,  and  stand  equally 
opposed  to  popery  and  to  the  principles  of  the  Anabaptists. 

After  publishing  his  book,  Calvin  undertook  a  journey  into 
Italy,  to  wait  on  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XII., 
and  one  who  favoured  the  reformation.  Intending  to  return  to 
Basil,  he  went  to  settle  his  affairs  in  France,  and  finding  no  way 
open  but  that  through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  on  account 
of  the  war  which  then  raged,  he  proceeded  by  that  route,  and  was 
thus  brought  as  an  accidental  traveller  to  Geneva,  where,  as  has 
been  observed «  he  was  retained,  and  Geneva  became  the  future 
scene  of  his  labours  and  ministry,  and  to  this  circumstance  owed 
its  subsequent  celebrity  among  the  churches  of  the  reformed. 

In  Geneva,  however,  Calvin  found  it  more  easy  to  bring  the 
people  to  abjure  popery,  than  to  compose  their  differences  among 
themselves,  or  to  induce  the  mass  of  the  population  to  submit  to 
the  discipline  of  a  Christian  church.  Some  of  the  customs, 
also,  of  the  churches  of  Bern,  which  had  been  received   at 
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Geneva,  were  displeasing  to  Calvin,  and  he  refused. to  follow 
them.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  opposite  party  so  far 
prevailed,  that  Calvin  and  his  friend  Farel  were  banished  the 
city,  1538.  Calvin  departed  to  Basil,  and  thence  to  Strasburgh, 
where  Bucer  and  his  co-pastors  gladly  received  him.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity  was  conceded  to  him,  and  a  church  of 
French  refugees  was  soon  collected  under  his  pastoral  care. 

In  this  station  he  continued  till  the  end  of  the  year  1541, 
when  the  Genevese  became  sensible  of  their  loss,  and  of  the  im- 
policy  of  driving  from  them  a  man  of  Calvin's  estimation.    The 
universal  cry  of  the  people  was  now  for  the  restoration  of  Calvin. 
The  friends  of  the  reformation  felt  the  impoitance  of  Geneva  as  a 
station  for  the  Gospel,  on  account  of  its  easy  communication 
with  both  France  and  Italy,  and  they  advised  the  return  of 
Calvin.     He  did  not,  however,  yield  to  the  request  of  the  people, 
till  he  had  brought  them  to  consent  to  swear  that  they  would 
observe  for  ever  a  form  of  discipline  which  he  had  drawn  up. 
The  constitution  he  gave  them  enacted  a  standing  ecclesiastical 
court,  of  which  the  ministers  were  to  be  perpetual  members.    To 
these  were  added  double  their  number  of  laymen,  who  were  to 
be  chosen  annually.    This  court  was  to  determine  all  causes 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  possessed  a  censorship 
over  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people.     No  person  was  to 
be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consistory,  which,  if 
necessary,  was  to  proceed  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
This  institution,  it  is  evident,  lodged  a  very  extensive  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  perpetual  members  of  the  court ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Calvin,  who,  during  his  life, 
was  perpetual  president,  it  was,  in  fact,  an  investiture  of  more 
than  episcopal  authority. 

A  zeal  for  the  enforcing  of  church  discipline  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  characteristic  distinction  of  this  refomier;  and, 
from  having  been  placed  in  a  situation  so  remarkably  favourable  to 
his  views,  his  example  and  success  stimulated  the  zeal  —  per- 
haps the  ambition  —  of  many  churchmen  in  a  subsequent  age. 
His  object  was,  not  only,  by  labouring  in  the  word  and  doctrine, 
to  convert  and  edify  the  souls  of  his  people,  but,  by  the  exercise 
of  discipline  through  his  consistory,  to  compel  a  multitude 
professing  the  Christian  faith  to  submit  to  the  moral  restraints  of 
the  Gospel  precepts.  Drunkenness  and  debauchery,  profaning 
the  name  Or  the  day  of  the  Lord,  heresy,  and  blasphemy,  did 
not  fail  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the  presbytery.  Even  the 
amusements  of  the  people,  when  they  seemed  to  offend  agai^ 
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th«ir  sense  of  piopriety,  were  under  the  inspection  of  th^  sani^ 
Cj9|is<n^hip ;  nor  wece  their  sentences  to  be  despised  in  existing 
circumstances,  though  they  inflicted,  directly,  no  ciiril  peiBaUiffl, 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  government  of  the  republic  lent  the 
aid  of  t^e  secular  arm,  even  to  the  sentence  of  banishments  and 
capital  punishment* 

In  a  conflict  which  arose  with  the  civil  power,  Calvin  was 
enabled,  by  the  weight  of  character  which  he  possessed,  to  achieve 
a  victory,  which  may  be  compared  with  any  triumph  of  ecclesi- 
astical power,  in  former  tinges.     Bertelier,  a  register  of  one  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  had  been  suspended  from  the  sacrament  by 
^e  presbytery,  on  account  of  his  vicious  life.    He  appealed  to 
the  senate  of  Geneva,  who*  it  appears,  wished  to  cktim  the  final 
judgment  in  causes  requiring  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
The  senate  granted  letters  of  absolution  to  BerteUer,  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  republic.     Calvin,  before  the  celebration  of  the 
sacred  n^ysteries,  declared  in  a  public  discourse,  **  I  will  rather 
fiuffer  myself  to  be  killed,  than  this  hand  shall  reach  forth  the 
«acred  things  of  the  Lord  to  those  who  have  been  adjudged  con- 
temners of  God."    **  It  is  wonderful  to  be  told,"  says  Beza, 
^'  how  powerful  was  the  efiect  even  upon  the  most  refractory." 
Bertelier  was  advised  not  to  present  himself.     "  The  mysteries 
were  celebrated  with  a  silence  that  struck  the  attention,  attended 
with  a  tremulous  awe,  as  if  the  Deity  Himself  was  in  sight." 
In  the  aflemoon,  Calvin,  in  his  sermon,  took  leave  of  his  people, 
as  not  being  willing  to  strive  with  "  them  that  are  in  authority." 
The  decree  of  the  senate  was,  however,  immediately  suspended, 
and  the  decision  of  the  case  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the 
four  Helvetian  cities,  who  gave  it  for  Calvin,  against  the  senate  : 
not,  however,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  Geneva,  which  differed  considerably  from  their  own, 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  civil  power  in   ecclesiastical 
regulations. 

From  his  return  to  Geneva,  Calvin  presided  bver  the  church 
and  university  of  that  city  for  nearly  three  and  twenty  years, 
and  died  in  the  year  1564.  Both  the  church  and  the  university 
under  his  care  flourished  exceedingly,  and  rose  to  a  degree  of 
o^unence  in  the  Protestant  world,  that  seemed  to  throw  into 
«hade  the  former  glories  of  Wittemberg.  Beyond  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  Lutheranism,  Calvin  seemed  to  occupy,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  station  in  which  Luther  had  once  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  reformation.  He  was  a  man  most  indefatigable 
in  his  laboxurs.     By  the  publication  of  his  books,  he  greatly 
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promoted  the  cause  of  the  Gospd,  and  hit  remaiiiing  corre- 
spondence shews  him  to' have  been  much  interested,  afid  to  have 
been  much  consulted  in  the  concerns  of  all  the  churches  where 
the  reformed  faith  was  received.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuinglius, 
seem  by  very  general  consent  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
the  reformers.  Zuinglius  must  be  considered  as  the  first  leader  of 
the  Helvetian  churches,  as  Luther  was  of  the  reformation  in 
Germany. 

The  importance  of  the  station  assigned  to  Ludier  in  the  re- 
formation was,  however,  superior  to  that  of  all  others.  That  re- 
formation was  considerably  advanced  when  Calvin  appeared  in 
the  ascendant,  and  his  station  was  merely  that  of  the  successor 
of  Zuinglius,  the  most  eminent  among  the  Helvetic  divines,  as 
Melancthon  was  among  the  Lutheran ;  but  the  Helvetic  community 
was  now  raised  up  far  above  the  Lutheran^  and  the  primacy  of 
Luther  seemed  to  pass  rather  to  the  successor  of  Zuinglius  than  to 
his  own,  as  the  praises  of  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
reproaches  of  its  enemies,  have  long  since  proclaimed. 

On  the  nature  of  the  divine  presence  in  the  Lord's  supper^ 
Calvin  fully  agreed  with  Bucer ;  and  this  became  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  reformed  churches.  He  plainly  asserted  9.  real 
presence ;  and  though  he  admitted  not  the  consubstomtiation  of 
the  Lutherans,  any  more  than  the  transubstantiation  of  the  pa- 
pists, yet  his  opinion  differed  very  widely  from  the  earlier  Zuingli- 
ans,  who  made  the  words  of  Uie  institution  merely  figurative 
and  symbolical*. 

^  '''The  communion  which  we  have  in  Christ,  is  not  only  figured  in  thesupper^ 
but  afforded ;  nor  are  mere  words  there  given  us  firom  the  Lord,  but  the  verity 
and  the  thing  itself  corresponding  to  the  words. 

''  This  communion  moreover  is  not  in  the  imagination,  but  that  by  which 
we  coalesce  into  one  body  and  into  one  substance  with  our  head.''  Ef^t,  CoL 
p.  23.  In  other  parts  ofhis  works  he  states,  that ''  the  nature  or  mode  — 'ratio* — 
of  this  communion  is  beyond  the  human  comprehension,  and  must  be  referred  to 
a  miracle ;  nor  must  we  be  ashamed  to  say  vnth  St.  Paul,  '  It  is  a  great  mys- 
tery.' "  Calvin  expresses  in  a  letter  to  Farel,  that  Philip  Melancthon  himself 
thought  altogether  as  they  did  respecting  the  presence  in  the  Sax^rament;  and  he 
felt  persuaded,  that ''  had  that  eminent  servant  of  God  and  fiiithful  teacher,  Martin 
Luther,  been  alive,  he  would  not  have  been  so  harsh  and  implacable," — as  some 
of  the  Lutherans  now  were,  —  *'  but  would  finely  have  admitted  this  confession, 
that  the  sacraments  truly  supply  what  they  figure,  and  that  therefere  in  the  sacred 
supper  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  For  how  often 
has  he  declared,  that  he  contended  lor  no  other  cause,  but  that  it  might  be  eata« 
blisbed,  that  the  Lord  does  not  amuse  us  witli  empty  signs,  but  does  internally  fill 
ihose  things  which  he  places  before  the  eyes,  and  that  the  effect  is  imited  with  the 
signs.    Unless  I  am  very  much  deceived,  this  is  agreed  upon  amongst  us,  that 
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On  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  now  called 
Calyinism,  it  would  be  di£Scult  to  say  wherein  Cahrin,  and  the 
divines  of  whose  circle  he  was  the  centre,  differed  from  Lather, 
or  from  Augustin  before  him.  The  great  distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  the  reformation,  justification  by  faith  alone,  he  taught 
also  like  Luther,  perhaps  with  greater  correctness  and  distinction, 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  faith  that  justifies,  and  the  assurance 
it  should  give  to  the  believer's  mind.  He  was  indeed  a  most 
strenuous  assertor  of  church  authority  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline ;  but  .the  example  he  left  at  Geneva,  is  more  to  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  of  his  situation  from  that  of  some  of  the  other 
reformers,  than  to  any  difference  in  their  sentiments  as  to  the 
general  necessity  of  restoring  the  ancient  discipline^.      The 


the  supper  of  Christ  is  not  a  theatrical  exhibition  of  spiritual  food,  but  in  very 
deed  does  g^ve  what  it  represents,  because  these  pious  souls  are  fed  with  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ."— P.  84. 

*  How  little  countenance  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  other  churdies,  from 
the  love  of  the  Geneva  discipline,  or  the  promoters  of  the  cause  of  schism  in 
general,  receive  from  the  example  of  Calvin,  appears  in  several  parts  of  his  cor- 
respondence, and  particularly  in  a  letter  to  Farel,  during  the  time  of  their  expul- 
sion from  Geneva.  Some  of  their  friends,  whom  they  had  left  behind,  consulted 
him,  **  whether  it  was  lawful  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  from  the  hands  of  those 
ministers  who  were  obtruded  upon  them  in  their  stead,  and  whether  they  ought 
to  communicate  with  such  a  rabble  — '  cum  tanta  hominum  colluvie/  '*  To  this, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Capito,  he  answers,  "  The  hatred  of  schism  among  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  so  great,  that  they  should  ever,  if  possible,  avoid  it.  That  so 
great  ought  their  reverence  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  saCraments  to  be,  that 
wherever  they  see  them  existing,  there  they  should  conclude  the  church  to  be. 
Since,  therefore,  it  was  by  the  Lord*s  permission,  the  church  was  governed  by 
these,  whatever  they  s^re ;  if  they  behold  there  the  marks  of  a  church,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  separate  themselves  from  its  communion,  nor  should  it  be  an  obstacle 
that  some  unsound  doctrines — *  impuraqusdam  dogmata'  —  were  taught  there  ; 
for  scarcely  any  church  is  there,  wliich  does  not  retain  some  remainders  of  igno- 
rance. It  is  sufficient  for  us,  if  that  doctrine  on  which  the  church  of  Christ  is 
founded,  hold  and  maintain  its  place.  Nor  ought  it  to  deter  us,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  lawful  minister,  who  has  not  only  fraudulently 
crept,  but  wickedly  intruded  into  the  place  of  the  true  minister ;  for  it  is  not  for 
every  private  individual  to  perplex  himself  with  these  scruples.  In  the  sacraments 
they  communicate  with  the  church ;  that  by  the  hands  of  such  persons,  they  should 
be  dispensed  to  them,  they  sustain  as  an  evil*.  It  concerns  such  ministers,  indeed, 
very  seriously  to  consider  whether  they  lawfully  or  unlawfully  possess  their  places ; 
but  others  may  suspend  their  judgment  till  a  lawful  recognition  can  be  obtained. 
Meanwhile,  they  may  use  their  ministry,"  —  "  and  exhibit  a  testimony  of  their 
patience'' — "  without  any  hazard  of  seeming  to  approve  or  sanction  their  usurpa- 
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odium  of  episcopacy,  and  the  assertion  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  so  violently  contended 
for  in  the  following  age,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Calvin  himself^. 
After  a  life  of  incessant  labours  in  the  cause  of  religion,  this 
great  reformer  died  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  His  vigour  of  mind 
continued  to  the  last.  When  he  was  urged  to  relax  in  his 
duties,  his  reply  was,  "  What,  would  you  have  me  idle  when  my 
master  is  coming  ?  "  At  the  same  time,  his  feeble  body  had  to 
sustain  a  complication  of  the  most  distressing  and  painful  dis- 
orders to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject.  The  exclamation, 
"  Lord,  how  long !  **  was  often  wrung  from  him  through  the 
sense  of  his  sufierings.  Hearing,  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
that  Viret,  in  his  old  age,  was  undertaking  a  journey  to  see  him, 
he  wrote  to  beg  him  to  desist:  **  I  draw  my  breath  with 
difficulty,  continually  expecting  it  will  fail.  It  is  enough  that 
to  Christ  I  live  and  die,  who,  to  those  that  are  his,  is  gain  in  life 
and  death."  His  last  days  he  seemed  to  spend  in  almost  continual 
prayer.  Of  his  bodily  organs,  all  afiected  with  dieease,  his  clear, 
bright,  shining  eye,  lifted  towards  the  heavens,  could  alone 
express  the  ardour  of  his  soul.  In  the  midst  of  his  pains  he  feebly 
uttered,  "  I  held  my  tongue,  O  Lord,  for  it  was  thy  doing." 
**  I  did  moan  as  a  dove,"  was  his  reflection  on  his  groans  ex- 
torted by  his  sufferings.  Beza,  who  was  with  him,  heard  him 
say,  "  Thou,  Lord,  hast  bruised  me,  but  it  is  quite  enough  for 
me  that  this  is  thy  hand."  His  final  dismissal  was  most  easy 
and  peaceful,  like  one  who  quietly  fell  asleep.  Not  even  a  heavier 
breathing  indicated  the  departure  of  the  happy  spirit. 

tion/'  &c.  Again :  —  "  Where  the  doctrine  is  sound  and  pure,  and  the  ceremonies 
are  used  for  decency  and  civil  ornament,  we  ought  rather  silently  to  pass  these 
things  over,  than  raise  contentions  and  stirs  about  them*/' 

'  The  cruel  death  of  Servetus,  who  suffered  for  heresy  at  Geneva,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  while  Calvin  presided  over  the  chuich,  is, 
with  great  want  of  just  discrimination,  and  with  some  degree  of  ignorance,  often 
referred  to,  as  particularly  marking  the  character  of  Calvin,  as  distinguished  fit)m 
that  of  the  other  reformers.  A  hatred  to  the  doctrines  to  which  his  name  is'applied; 
is  probably/  the  cause  of  this.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  common 
opinion  of  the  age,  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  visit  with  capital  punishment  all 
teachers  of  heresy  in  fundamentals  and  blasphemers.  An  exception  should,  per- 
haps, be  made  for  Luther,  who  doubted  the  policy  rather  than  the  justice  of  it. 
All  the  reformers  were  of  this  opinion.  The  gentle  Melancthon  praises  the  magis- 
strates  of  Geneva  for  this  very  act,  and  expresses  his  veiy  great  surprise,  that  any 
one  should  call  in  question  its  justice  or  propriety. 
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Tlid  perpetQcd  dictatorship  «t  OeneTa,  if  it  nnqr  be  90  called; 
eeaaed  with  the  life  of  Calvin ;  a  parity  between  the  minirters 
was  introdaced,  though  Theodore  Beza  appears  eminent  amcmg 
his  successors. 

SECT.  III. 

THE  ETFECTS  OP  THE  REFORMATION  IN  BELGIUM,  OR  THK 

LOW  COUNTRIES. 

.  The  early  impression  made  on  these  countries,  then  sobject 
to  the  sceptre  of  Charles  V.,  by  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
is  marked  by  a  placard,  which  was  published  in  the  name  of  that 
Monarch,  by  Margaret  of  Austria^  Governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  year  1521.  Luther  is  there  described  as  a  '*  devil  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  that  he  may  more 
easily  occasion  the  eternal  death  and  destruction  of  mankind.'' 
All  those  books  which  contained  any  allusion  to  the  Scriptures, 
or  its  doctrines,  were  prohibited,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
otdinary  and  the  faculty  of  divinity  in  the  nearest  university.  In 
the  following  year,  the  emperor  commissioned  Francis  Vander 
Hulst,  his  chancellor  in  Brabant,  to  make  strict  inquiry  into  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  with 
his  colleague  Van  Egmont,  he  proceeded  with  the  most  furious 
seal  to  execute  his  orders,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  heresy, 
throwing  niunbers  into  prison.  The  first  of  these  inquisitors, 
Erasmus  designated  as  a  "  great  enemy  to  learning ;  "  the  latter, 
as  '*  a  madman,  in  whose  hands  they  had  put  a  sword." 

Cornelius  Grapheus,  secretary  to  the  city  of  Antwerp,  a 
friend  of  Erasmus,  was  an  early  object  of  their  persecution ; 
and  though  he  recanted  on  a  public  scaifold,  he  was  nearly 
mined  in  his  property.  It  was  discovered  that  the  Austin 
Friats  of  the  same  city  read  and  improved  the  works  of  Luther. 
Many  of  them  were  therefore  imprisoned.  Their  prior  Henry 
of  Zutphen,  of  whose  subsequent  martyrdom  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, notice  has  already  been  taken  in  the  account  of  Luther^ 
ttiade  his  escape  out  of  prison.  Three  uf  the  monks  were  de- 
graded and  condemned  to  the  flames,  1523.  Two  of  them,  Henry 
Voes  and  John  Esch,  were  executed  together.  While  the  fire 
was  being  lighted^  they  repeated  the  creed,  and  then  sang 
together  the  Te  Deum^  in  alternate  verses,  until  the  force  of  the 
flames  silenced  their  chant.  The  third  friar,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  was  taken  back  to  prison  and  privately  put  to  death. 
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Tb(M#  vmt^  the  protomartyra  of  the  irefomiatiati  in  Belgimn^ 
Their  deaths  but  ill  effected  the  purpoiM  which  their  peniecatora 
designed.  Erasmus  has  remark^  that  the  city  of  Brussels; 
where  they  were  executed,  *'  had  been  perfectly  free  from  here- 
tics, till  this  event ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  immediately 
after  begim  to  favour  Lutheranism/'  Notwithstanding  this 
example^  it  appears  that  the  Augustine  Friars  of  Antwerp  were 
not  cured  of  their  heredy.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Nicolas,  in 
the  following  year^  for  addressing  the  people  where  one  of  these 
friars  was  expected,  but  could  not  appear,  because  a  price  was 
set  upon  his  head,  was,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  put  into  a 
sack  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  Lutherans  still  continued  to  hold  their  assemblies  with-^ 
out  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  The  inhabitants  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Flanders,  very  generally  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 
The  correspondence  of  Erasmus  marks  the  progress  of  these 
opinions.  **  The  nuns  in  my  country,''  Holland,  **  run  away 
from  their  convents,  trusting  the  providence  of  Qod."  Dorpius, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  and  Philip  de  Lens>  secretary 
to  the  emperor  in  the  court  of  Brabant,  were  reported  to  be 
favourable  to  these  opinions ;  and  Deleen,  a  learned  professor  of 
Embden,  declared  himself  of  the  same  mind.  Persons  of  eihi- 
nonce,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  in  several  parts  of 
the  country,  ventured  to  espouse  the  same  cause.  But  martyrdom 
was  still  the  lot  of  many.  John  Van  Backer,  a  young  man  ih  holy 
orders,  is  particularly  mtotioned  ;  in  1525  he  was  strangled  and 
burnt.  As  he  passed  the  prison  where  many  were  in  con-» 
finement  for  the  confession  of  the  truth,  he  exhorted  them  to 
constancy,  and  waift  answered  by  their  shouts  and  die  dapping  of 
their  hands;  and  till  the  martyr  had  expired-^ for  it  seems 
the  place  of  etecution  was  within  hearing  -^  they  encouraged 
him  by  singing  the  Te  Deum  and  the  hymns  of  the  church.  It 
is  said,  that  the  constancy  of  Backer,  at  that  time,  preserved  the 
lives  of  some  others,  as  the  judges  became  softened.  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1526,  the  emperor  published  another  pla- 
card against  the  Lutherans;  another  followed  ih  1528,  and 
another  ih  1529.  The  telapsed  were,  without  distinction,  to  be 
burnt.  On  the  first  Conviction,  the  men  were  to  sufier  by  the 
sword,  and  the  women  to  be  buried  cdive.  The  better  to  find  out 
heretics,  one  half  of  their  estates,  not  e^ii^eding  the  sum  of  a 
hunditd  Ftemish  livres,  was  promised  as  a  reward  to  the 
informers.    The  apprehension  and  death  of  many  followed. 

In  1531,  Margaret  of  Austria  died.    The  emperor  couuxkiU^ 
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the  care  of  the  province  to  his  sister  Mary.  At  this  tknt  t 
printer  was  executed  for  being  concerned  in  making  an  impxesaioi 
of  the  Bible ;  and  a  cruel  edict  was  published  against  all  writas 
and  printers  of  new  books.  In  1532,  six  persons  of  one  family 
were  burnt  at  Limburg. 

But  before  this  period,  the  Anabaptists,  the  bane  of  the  refor- 
mation, had  followed  it  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  proyed  a  far 
more  destructive  enemy  to  its  cause  than  the  persecuting  govern- 
ments themselves.  If  any  thing  indeed  could  have  stopped  iti 
progress,  and  made  mankind,  from  the  fear  of  greater  evils,  content 
to  live  still  in  papal  darkness  and  tyranny,  the  diabolical  spifit 
which  now  actuated  these  fanatics  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  done  it.  To  the  same  zeal  which  the  reformers  shewed 
against  the  papacy,  they  added  the  principle,  and  acted  upon  it, 
that  all  wicked  governors  and  priests  were  to  be  massacred,  that 
they  the  saints  of  God  might  take  the  kingdom.  To  their  cruelty 
they  added  the  most  infamous  and  savage  treatment  of  the  female 
sex,  that  is  perhaps  recorded  in  the  history  of  civilised  nations. 

The  Low  Countries  were  much  overrun  by  these  fanaticB, 
about  the  same  time  that  Munster  was  seized  by  a  party  of  them 
in  Germany.  In  Holland  they  committed  great  disorders.  In 
1535,  thirty  or  forty  of  them  resolved  to  set  the  city  of  Leyden 
on  fire ;  but  not  being  joined,  as  they  expected,  by  the  mob,  fif- 
teen men  and  five  women  were  seized  and  executed  by  the 
magistrates. 

It  appears  by  the  archives  of  Amsterdam,  that  about  fifty 
men  and  women  of  these  sectaries,  in  this  same  year,,  were 
apprehended  for  running  naked  through  the  streets  of  that  town, 
crying  "  Wo  to  Babylon  ^ !"  As  the  ancient  Gnostics  had  dcme, 
they  imitated,  to  the  utmost,  the  constancy  of  the  dying  martyn 
of  Christ,  and  being  every  where  the  victims  of  the  same  perse- 
cution and  industriously  confounded  with  them  by  the  Papists, 
the  records  of  martyrology,  without  great  discrimination,  will  no 
longer  mark  the  conflicts  of  the  truth  with  papal  darkness  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

Many  of  the  disciples  of  Luther  perished  under  the  impu- 
tation of  crimes  and  sentiments  which  they  abhorred.  The  num- 
ber of  sufierers  in  the  Low  Countries,  of  all  sorts,  was  prodigious. 

The  presence  of  the  emperor  in  1540,  increased  the  violence 
of  the  persecution.  To  the  difierent  parties  of  the  Anabaptists, 
who  kept  increasing  with  the  real  reformation,  is  to  be  added  the 
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sect  of  the  Libertines.  This  sect  abounded  much  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  They  may  be  classed  with  the  Antinomian 
Gnostics  of  the  first  century.  They  made  little  account  of  public 
worship,  or  of  the  ministry  of  the  word.  All  religious  professions 
seemed  indifferent  to  them.  They  held  themselves  to  conform  to 
any,  or  to  none^  as  happened  to  be  most  for  their  convenience. 
Calvin  complains  of  these  Libertines,  that  when  he  exhorted  the 
reformed  in  France  to  leave  their  country,  to  preserve  a  good 
conscience,  they  jestingly  answered  :  "  Can't  a  man  go  to  Hea- 
ven without  passing  through  Geneva  ?  "  He  says  of  them  in 
another  place :  *'  These  closet-philosophers,  who  live  under  the 
Papacy,  say,  '  Is  it  not  a  fine  thing  that  a  man  should  not  be  a 
Christian  unless  he  trots  to  Geneva,  to  have  his  ears  stuffed  with 
sermons,  and  use  the  ceremonies  that  are  observed  there  ?  Can- 
not a  man  read  and  pray  by  himself?  must  he  go  into  a  temple  in 
order  to  be  instructed^  when  every  body  has  the  Scriptures  in  his 
own  house  ? ' " 

In  the  year  1566,  Charles  V.  resigned  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries  to  his  son  Philip,  who  proved  to  be  the  most  bigoted 
and  cruel  of  all  the  persecuting  princes  of  the  age.  This  prince 
resided  chiefly  in  these  provinces,  till  the  year  1569,  and 
employed  his  utmost  power  to  root  out  all  sects  hostile  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  without  any  distinction  or  discrimination.  The 
blame  of  all  was  indeed  chiefly  charged  on  Luther  and  the  friends 
of  the  reformation.  Notwithstanding  every  opposition,  however, 
and  every  hinderance  from  the  sectaries,  true  protestantism  kept 
increasing. 

Brandt  observes,  that  '*  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  raised 
80  great  a  compassion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  many  per- 
sons did  not  scruple  to  comfort  them  when  they  were  going  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  to  sing  psalms  with  them.  At  last, 
whole  communities  of  Protestants  undertook,  in  several  places,  to 
carry  away  the  confessors,  when  they  were  at  the  point  of  being 
put  to  death.''  In  so  many  ways  was  the  public  opinion  shewn, 
that  Philip  II.  was  obliged,  by  an  edict,  to  order  that  alt  "  farces, 
plays,  songs,  and  ballads,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  church  and 
religion  were  mentioned,  should  be  prohibited."  When  Philip 
departed  into  Spain,  he  gave  the  government  of  the  country  to 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  his  natural  sister,  and  left  strict 
orders  with  her  and  the  privy-council,  to  extirpate  heresy. 

The  states  of  the  Low  Countries  met  at  Ghent,  in  1569, 
where  the  bishop  of  Arras,  in  the  king's  naine,  recommended  tp 
them  the  same  subject,  the  extirpation  of  heresy.      Many  odVi!^ 
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members  could  not  forbear  to  express  their  uneasineaB  at  Che 
design  of  setting  up  the  Inquisition.  **  The  Low  Cotmtries," 
they  said,  *'  were  not  used  to  such  a  yoke  ;  the  bare  name  of  In- 
quisition made  them  tremble ;  heresy  was  an  eyil  which  migbt 
be  cured  by  milder  remedies  than  fire  or  sword/'  Sec.  These  re- 
monstrances had  little  effect  on  the  bigoted  mind  of  Philip. 
When  the  danger  of  his  losing,  by  his  severity,  some  of  these 
provinces,  was  suggested  by  his  ministers,  he  declared,  "  He  had 
rather  be  deprived  of  all  his  dominions,  than  hold  them  embued 
with  heresy  ! "  On  his  embarkation  at  Flushing,  he  oidered  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  put  to  death  some  persons  of  note,  who  were 
suspected  of  heresy.  The  prince,  however,  gave  the  parties  pri- 
vate notice,  in  order  that  they  might  effect  their  escape. 

The  persecution  still  continued.     In  1563,  the  refoimed,  or 
Calvinists  of  the  Low  Countries,  published  a  Confession  of  Faiths 
agreeing  almost  entirely  with  that  of  the  reformed  churches  in 
France.    A  new  edition  of  this  Confession  was  published  in  1565, 
inscribed  to  the  king  of  Spain. '    About  this  time,  the  reformed 
were  so  increased  in  number,  that  they  began  to  meet  pubhcly  in 
most  provinces.      The  first  assembly  of  that  nature  waa  heU  in 
July  1566,  in  a  field  near  the  city  of  Horn,  where,  such  was  the 
earnestness  of  the  people  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  that  the 
ministers  preached  to  them  for  four  hours  together.     At  length, 
the  nobility  of  the  Low  Countries  began  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy, to  suppress  the  Inquisition  and  shelter  the  Protestants 
from  persecution.     The  people,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
began  to  rise,  and  great  excesses  were  committed  by  the  mob  in 
Antwerp   and   Flanders.     Above   four  hundred   churches  were 
plundered  in  three  days.     Many  of  the  Monks  were  ill-used. 
Both  the  reformed  and  the  Lutherans  drew  up  remonstrances  to 
Philip  on  this  occasion,  and  while  they  condemned  these  violent 
proceedings,  they  petitioned  for  the  public  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, "  in  which  they  were  resolved  to  live  and  die."      The 
prince  of  Orange  also  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which 
he  acquainted  him  with  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in  the  Low 
Countries.     Many  attempts  were  made,  but  with  little  effect, 
to  unite  the  Lutherans  and  the  reformed.      In  prospect  of  a 
league,  count  Lewis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
together  with  other  deputies  of  the  nobility,  were  sent  to  Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp,  Toumay,  and  Valenciennes,  for  this  purpose ; 
but  the  (lisngreement  about  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
was  still  the  chief  obstacle. 

This  want  of  agreement  proved  almost  the  ruin  of  the  Pro- 
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testants.  The  priuce  of  Orange  retired  intaQmnany  ;  the  Pro- 
testants forsook  the  Low  Countries  in  crowds,  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion, and  fled  to  Embden  and  other  places.  "  The  gallows  were 
full  of  dead  bodies,  and  Gtennany  fiiU  of  refugees."  In  the  town 
of  Toumay,  the  estates  of 'above  a  hundred  rich  merchants  were 
confiscated ;  many  reformed  diinisters  were  put  to  death ;  the 
churches  of  the  Protestants  were'  pulled  down ;  aiid  in  some 
places,  especially  in  Flanders,  the  beams  of  their  churches  were 
made  use  of  to  hang  those  who  had  built  them.  The  duke  of 
Alva,  of  infamous  memory,  arrived  with  an  army.  The  counts 
of  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  other  persons  of  eminence,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  This  so  increased  the  terror  of  those  who 
favoured  the  Reformation,  that,  together  with  those  who  had 
already  fled,  above  120,000  are  said  to  have  forsaken  their  coun* 
try.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  duke  of  Alva  a^d  his  "  bloody 
xjourt,"  delivered,  in  a  very  short  time,  1800  people,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  into  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  and  the 
rage  and  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors  exceeded  every  thing  that  b&d 
been  known  even  among  the  heathen  persecutors.  It  was  by  them 
proposed  to  the  king,  and  approved  by  him,  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  certain  provinces,  except  those  whose  names  had  been 
sent  to  them,  should  be  declared  heretics,  or  abettors  of  heresy, 
and  be  considered  as  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  and  particularly  the 
pobles  who  had  petitioned  against  the  Inquisition. 

It  was  in  these  dreadful  circumstances,  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  undertook  to  relieve  his  native  country,  and  made  great 
levies  of  men  in  the  states  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  among 
the  refugees.  This  excited,  more  than  ever,  the  fury  of  the  per- 
secutors on  their  helpless  victims ;  and  without  abating  the  per- 
secution, the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  by  sea  and  land,  were  added 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  prince  of  Orange 
ordered  the  Roman  Catholics  every,  where  to  be  protected,  as 
well  as  all  other  sects,  in  the  liberty  of  conscience  ;  but  it  was 
impossible,  on  many  occasions,  to  check  the  fury  of  his  followers^ 
when  successful  in  the  field,  and  some  most  unchristj^an  scenes 
of  revenge  and  of  wanton  cruelty  were  witnessed.  The  king  of 
Spain,  when  it  was  too  late,  became  convinced  that  his  extreme 
severity  had  been  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  The  duke  of  Alva 
was  recalled  in  1673.  This  monster  boasted,  "  that  he  had  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  the  executioners  above  18,000  heretics 
and  rebels,  without  reckoning  those  who  died  in  the  war."  ^This 
civil  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  of  which  the  Reformation  in  Ger 
many  was  the  occasion,  raged  for  several  years,  ?LXvd«u^^*\TL^ 
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fonnation  of  a  new  Protestant  state  in  Europe,  under  the  tiUe 
of  THE  Seven  United  Provinces. 


SECT.  IV. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE,  ITALY, 

AND  SPAIN. 

A  particular  reason  assigned  by  the  Helvetic  divines,  iti  their 
correspondence  with  Galvin,  why  he  should  resume  his  station 
at  Geneva,  was,  the  convenient  situation  of  that  city  for  the 
keeping  up  of  an  intercourse  with  the  reformed  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  the  former  country,  the  principles  of  the  reformatioa 
were  still  spreading.  Both  Calvin  and  Farel  were  French  refu- 
gees ;  and  Calvin  still  corresponded  with  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  with  other  eminent  persons  who  favoured  the  cause.  OUve- 
tan,  by  whom  Calvin  first  had  his  mind  awakened  to  the  tru* 
nature  of  the  Romish  superstitions,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
wiui  a  minister  of  the  Waldenses ;  and  there  appears  to  have 
heen  a  remnant  of  these  ancient  professors  of  the  truth  preserved, 
to  coalesce  with  the  reformed  church  in  France.  To  Olivetaa 
is  ascribed  the  grand  achievement  of  translating  the  scriptures 
into  French.  The  psalms  of  David  were  also  translated,  and  set 
to  appropriate  tunes,  and  the  constant  custom  of  singing  these 
psalms  for  their  comfort  and  edification,  appears  quite  a  distinctive 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  early  French  reformers.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation  had  made  an  early  progress  in  the  city 
of  Meaux,  where  Brissonet,  the  bishop,  encouraged  them.  Farel 
had  preached  there  under  his  protection,  and  also  James  le  Fevre 
d'Etaples,  and  Gerard  le  Roux,  who  renounced  an  abbey  and 
bishopric,  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God.  The 
members  of  this  church  were,  by  persecution,  dispersed  through- 
out France.  John  le  Clerc,  founder  of  a  reformed  church  at 
Metz,  in  Lorraine,  had  suffered  in  the  flames  ;  and  also  Aymond 
de  Lavoy,  a  minister  of  Bourdeaux,  whose  last  words  were  re- 
markable :  ''  My  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  but  shortly  I 
riiall  cast  it  away  :  I  beseech  you  pray  for  me,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  soul !"  Numbers,  at  the 
time  when  Calvin  fled,  suffered  in  different  parts  of  France,  1634. 
In  the  following  years,  many  perished  in  the  flames,  especially 
ia  the  years  1540  and  1541.  In  1543,  the  parliament  of  Rouen 
TX>ndemned  four  to  be  burnt.  At  P€uris,  the  selling  of  Calvin's 
Institutes  was  prohibited  with  gre^t  severity.      In  that  city. 
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Peter  Bonpain,  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Aabigny,  was 
burnt ;  at  Rouen,  Husson,  an  apothecary  of  Blois,^  for  dispo- 
sing religious  books ;  and  in  1546,  Peter  Chapot,  for.  bringing  a 
number  of  Bibles  into  France,  aad  selling  them.  Fourteen  were 
burnt  alive  at  Meaux.  Francis  D'Augy  was  burnt  by  a  sen- 
tence of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  The  deaths  of  these  mar- 
tyrs for  the  truth,  like  the  accounts  of  the  fall  of  great  military 
leaders  in  the  history  of  a  campaign,  mark  the  spots  where  the 
chief  struggles  existed,  and  where  the  knowledge  of  religion  was 
penetrating  the  regions  of  darkness. 

Francis  I.  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  II.  In 
the  reign  of  this  prince  a  multitude  of  martyrs  fell,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Beza's  History  of  the  French  Church.  In  1557,  a  con- 
gregation of  Protestants  was  discovered  in  Paris.  The  place  of 
their  assembly  was  surrounded,  and  many  were  seized,  of  whom 
nine  wei'e  burnt.  Phillippa  de  Luns,  the  widow  of  a  noble, 
in  Gascony,  was  one  of  them.  She  was  only  twenty-three  yearn 
of  age.  The  most  barbarous  tortures  were  made  use  of  in  her 
execution.  This  execution  was  intended  to  intimidate ;  but  it 
was  very  far  from  producing  the  desired  effect.  The  reforming 
principles  spread  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  several  persons  of 
rank  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  cause ;  particularly 
Antony  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  his  brother  Louis,  prince  of 
Cond6,  and  his  other  brothers. 

Henry  II.  we  are  told,  came  into  the  Parliament  of  Paris  at 
the  very  time  they  were  debating  respecting  the  punishments  to 
be  enacted  against  the  heretics,  and  ordered  two  of  the  coun- 
sellors, Faber  and  Du  Bourg,  who  spoke  somewhat  in  favour  of 
the  reformers,  to  be  seized.  While  the  proceedings  against 
these  counsellors  were  going  on,  the  king  was  killed  by  a  wound 
received  in  his  eye  at  a  tournament.  It  was  recoUected  that  he 
had  declared  *'  he  would  tee  the  execution  of  Du  Bourg.^'  Du 
Bourg  suffered  with  these  remarkable  words :  "  O  Lord^  my 
Qod,  forsake  me  not,  lest  I  forsake  thee.''  ^ 

Francis  II.  succeeded,  being  at  the  same  time  king  of  Scot- 
land, in  right  of  his  wife  Mary  Stuart ;  he  reigned  only  to  the 
end  of  the  following  year.  His  brother,  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  nine 
years  of  age,  was  then  placed  on  the  throne.  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  the  mother  of  these  two  princes,  had  at  this  time  the 
chief  authority  of  the  kingdom,  and  parties  began  to  be  formed 
from  political  motives,  which  threw  the  kingdom  into  a  most 
ruinous  civil  war.  On  the  one  part  were  the  Guises,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  France.    The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and 
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his  brother  Francis,  uncles  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  were 
at  the  head  of  this  family.  In  opposition  to  these  appeared  the 
Bourbon  princes,  near  relations  to  the  king ;  at  the  head  of  wiiom 
was  Louis,  prince  of  Cond^.  The  Guise  party  were  notorious 
for  their  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  reformers,  wherever  their 
power  extended.  The  Bourbons,  on  the  other  hand,  patronised 
them ;  and  thus,  to  their  great  injury  and  final  destruction,  the 
Fr^ich  Protestants  became  a  great  political  party  in  the  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  ttie  reign  of  her  son  Charles,  Catharine 
of  Medicis  affected  to  hold  th6  bdance  between  the  two  parties. 
In  1561,  a  conference  was  held  between  the  Papists  and  the 
Protestants,  but  without  effect ;  the  Pope  and  coimcil  of  Trent 
would  yield  nothing.  On  the  part  of  the  latter  appeared,  on  thiftr 
occasion,  Theodore  Beza,-  Peter  Martyr,  and  Augustin  Maro- 
latus.  A  civil  war  was  the  consequence,  in  which  it  is  calculated 
that  upwards  of  50,000  Protestants  perished.  Wherever  the 
papal  party  prevailed,  the  most  unoffending  of  the  Huguenots, 
as  the  reformers  in  France  were  now  called,  were  persecuted  with 
the  most  merciless  and  horrid  barbarity ;  but  we  caniiot  say  with 
truth  that  these  cruelties  were  without  retaliation  on  the  pert  of 
the  Protestants. 

After  considerable  losses  on  both  sides,  this  first  civil  war  was 
ended  by  a  peace  between  the  parties,  in  1563.  The  Protestants 
were  allowed  liberty  of  conscience.  The  peace,  however,  lasted 
but  a  short  time ;  a  second  civil  war  broke  out  in  1567 ;  and 
before  it  was  well  composed,  a  third  in  1568.  In  the  following 
year,  the  Protestants  made  peace  on  advantageous  terms,  and 
four  cautionary  towns  were  delivered  into  their  hands.  But 
when  the  Protestants  thought  themselves  secure,  and  the  heads 
of  their  party  were  treated  with  all  apparent  marks  of  favomr  by 
the  court,  a  most  dreadful  tragedy  was  preparing,  as  perfidious 
and  cruel  as  any  proceeding  that  has  stained  the  annals  of  the 
most  barbarous  nations.  A  marriage  had  been  projected  between 
the  young  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Henry  IV., 
and  a  sister  of  the  French  king,  and  the  principal  persons  among 
the  Protestants  were  to  assemble  at  Paris  on  this  occasion. 

Towards  that  city  journeyed,  among  others,  the  good  old 
queen  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  Henry ;  but  on  her  journey 
she  was  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  She  bore  her  sick- 
ness with  great  resignation,  and  left  a  good  testimony  of  her 
i^th  and  confidence.  ''  As  for  this  life,''  she  said,  ''  I  am  in  a 
good  measure  weaned  from  the  love  of  it,  by  reason  of  the 
afflictions  which  have  followed  me  from  my  youth  hitherto ;  but 
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especially  because  I  cannot  live  without  daily  (lending  my  good 
God  ;  with  whom  I  desire  to  be  with  all  my  heart/'  &c.  &c. 

One  of  the  principal  persons  among  the  Protestants,  who  at 
this  time  visited  Paris,  was  admiral  Coligni.  He  had  been 
brought  to  a  sense  of  religion  by  reading  the  Bible  and  other 
books  of  the  Protestants,  while  a  prisoner  of  war  among  them, 
and  had  afterwards  commanded  in  the  Protestant  armies.  A 
few  days  after  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  he  was  shot  at 
and  woimded  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  August  22,  1572.  The 
insidious  king,  on  this  occasion,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  told  him, 
••  You  have  received  the  wound,  but  it  is  I  who  suffer."  Thia 
conduct  of  Charles  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  admiral,  though 
he  received  many  warnings  to  make  his  escape.  The  same 
night  a  council  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Protestants.  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  at  midnight,  was 
the  time  fixed  ;  —  the  signal  appointed  was  to  be  the.  ringing  of  a 
bell  near  the  Louvre,  when  all  the  Protestants  then  in  Paris  were 
to  be  involved  in  one  common  destruction.  The  wounded 
admiral  was  apprised  of  his  danger  :  **  I  perceive,"  said  he; 
"  what  is  doing ;"  "I  bless  God  I  shall  die  in  the  Lord,  through 
whose  grace  I  am  elected  to  a  hope  of  everlasting  life."  "  .You^ 
my  friends,  flee  hence  as  fast  as  you  can."  "  The  presence  of 
God  "  "is  abundantly  sufficient  for  me."  His  house  was 
attacked  among  the  first.  The  duke  of  Guise  himself  waited 
below  stairs,  with  the  chevalier  d'Angoulfime,  till  his  murdered 
body  was  cast  from  the  window,  which  was  then  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  burnt ;  and  it  was  said  that  his  head 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  queen  mother.  In  the  Louvre,  many 
of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince 
of  Conde,  were  killed  under  the  king's  eye.  He  himself  is  re- 
ported to  have  fired  with  his  long  gun  at  his  subjects,  when  be 
saw  them  attempting  to  escape  by  the  river.  Among  the  slain 
were  count  Rochefoucault,  Feligni,  the  admiral's  son-in-law,^  the 
marquess  Ravely,  and  Peter  Ramus,  a  man  celebrated  for  his 
great  lesuming ;  and  of  all  ranks,  it  is  calculated  6000  were 
thus  murdered  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  young  king  of  Navarre 
and  the  prince  of  Conde  were  compelled  to  be  present  at  some 
of  the  executions,  and  also  to  assist  at  a  jubilee,  to  thank  God 
for  the  success  of  a  scheme  so  favourable  to  religion. 

This  massacre  was  not  confined  to  Paris.  Private  orders 
were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  to  fall  upon  the  in- 
surgents, and  also  to  let  the  people  loose  upon  them ;  and  similar 
scenes  were  exhibited  at  Meaux,  Orleans,  Troyes,  Angers,  Tou- 
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louse,  Rouen,  and  Lyons  ;  so  that,  in  the  space  of  two  monllMy 
30,000  Protestants  were  murdered.  For  these  transactioiis  the 
public  joy  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that  the  pope  consecrated  the 
day  as  a  festival,  said  to  be  observed  in  that  city  to  this  present 
time. 

In  the  civil  war  that  followed,  we  contemplate  an  awful  retri- 
bution on  the  Papists.  In  one  siege  alone,  30,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  perished.  The  king  never  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  himself:  after  the  day  of  the  massacre,  he  had  an  altered 
look  in  his  countenance,  slept  little,  never  soundly,  and  awoke 
frequently  in  agonies.    He  died  soon  after. 

Henry  III.,  his  brother,  succeeded.  The  war  was  carried  on 
with  indifferent  success  on  the  part  of  the  Papists.  In  1575,  a 
peace  was  concluded ;  liberty  of  conscience  and  eight  cautionary 
towns  were  given  to  the  Protestants :  they  were,  however,  re- 
stricted from  preaching  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  ot  of  any 
other  place  where^the  court  might  be. 

But  the  Guises  formed  a  confederacy,  which  they  caUed 
*'  the  Catholic  league,''  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  declare 
himself  its  head.  Another  war  commenced,  which  lasted  all  his 
days.  The  duke  of  Guise  and  Henry  III.  both  perished  by 
violent  deaths  !  The  king  of  Navarre,  Henry  IV.,  succeeded  in 
1588 ;  but  he  had  to  fight  his  way  to  the  throne.  His  final  suc- 
cess put  an  end  to  these  religious  wars,  as  they  have  been 
named.  He  indeed  embraced  the  Roman  faith;  but  by  a 
famous  edict,  dated  at  Nantz,  April  13,  1598,  he  re-establi^ed 
in  a  most  solid  and  effectual  manner  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  reformed.  He  allowed  them  free  admission  to  all  employ- 
ments of  trust,  profit,  and  honour,  and  established  chambers,  in 
which  the  members  of  the  two  religions  were  equal,  and  per- 
mitted their  children  to  be  educated  without  restraint  in  any  ot 
the  universities. 

Such,  for  the  present,  was  the  issue  of  the  religious  wars,  as 
they  are  termed,  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 

We  have  seen,  in  noting  the  escape  of  Peter  Martyr,  that 
Italy  itself  had  been  affected  by  the  religious  convulsions  in 
Germany.  But  in  this  country,  the  light  of  the  reformation  was 
soon  extinguished  by  the  activity  of  the  papal  tribunals ;  not 
however  without  some  difficulty,  as  the  records  of  martyrdom 
witness. 

At  Rome,  and  in  other  places,  many  suffered  on  account  of 
religion.  Faninus,  a  learned  layman,  endured  more  than  the 
double  pains  of  death,  by  being  compelled,  through  fear  of  it,  to 
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deny  the  faith,  and  then,  by  the  excruciating  agonies  of  an  uneasy 
conscience,  forced  to  renounce  his  recantation.  But  the  afliicted 
soldier  of  Christ  was  more  than  conqueror  in  his  death,  through 
him  thsX  loved  him.  To  his  guardian  care  he  felt  he  c<nild  leave 
his  distressed  wife  and  children,  and  discovered  a  true  fellowship 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  When  it  was  observed, ''  It 
is  strange  that  you  should  be  cheerful,  since  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  just  before  his  death,  was  in  an  agony,  so  that  his 
sweat  was  as  great  drops  of  blood  falling  on  the  ground,^'  he 
replied,  ''  Christ  sustained  pangs  and  conflicts  with  hell  and 
death  on  our  acGOunt,  and  thus  by  his  sufferings  freed  from  the 
fear  of  these,  them  who  believe  in  him.''  Encenas,  a  Spaniard, 
was  burnt  at  Rome ;  as  were  also  Galeacius,  MoUius,  and  Pom- 
ponius  Algerius.  At  Venice  many  suffered,  among  whom  were 
Sega,  Ricetti,  and  the  learned  Spinola.  Oaleacius  Garracciolus, 
marquess  of  Vico,  a  Neapolitan,  deserted  all  for  Christ,  and  de- 
parted for  Geneva ;  and  the  names  of  some  other  martyrs  and 
confessors  might  be  recorded.  Italy  was  however  still  doomed 
to  be  the  abode  of  darkness. 

Even  in  catholic  Spain,  some  shocks  of  the  distant  convulsion 
were  felt.  The  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  counted  by  thousands, 
bespeak  the  apprehension  of  her  tymnts,  and  discover  by  what 
means,  for  her  curse,  the  light  of  the  reformation  was  suffered  to 
be  suppressed.  The  intercourse  of  her  kings  with  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England,  caused  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  even 
her  learned  divines,  to  take  the  infection  of  the  new  doctrines. 
There  are  even  some  grounds  for  hope  that  Charles  V.  himself, 
in  his  retirement  after  he  had  abdicated  his  crowns,  had  been 
brought  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  faith  which  he  had  perse- 
cuted. So  far  is  certain,  that  the  divines  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  retreat,  were,  afler  his  death,  seized  by  the  Inquisition ; 
but  its  dark  secrets  are  not  sufficiently  explored  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  Cazalla,  a  chaplain  of  the  emperor,  with  thirteen  others^ 
were  burnt  at  Valladolid ;  and  afterwards,  a  nobleman  with  forty 
others ;  and  some  have  even  supposed  that  a  suspicion  of  heresy 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  prince  Don  Carlos,  which  took 
place  privately,  by  order  of  his  father  Philip.  At  Seville,  many 
persons  suffered,  and  some  of  the  clerical  order  as  well  as  of  the 
nobility.  The  college  of  St.  Isidore,  in  that  city,  supplied  many 
noble  martyrs  and  confessors.  Many  women,  some  of  them  of 
high  quality,  also  suffered.  This  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  no 
small  impression  was  made,  even  on  Spain  itself;  but,  as  in  Italy, 
popery  remained  triumphant,  and  has  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  o^ 
the  bloody  victory. 
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SECT.  V. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TlEFORMATIOH   IN  THE  BRITISH 

ISLES. 

No  where  were  the  effects  of  this  convulsion  so  .great  and 
so  permanent,  as  in  the  kingdoms  which  now  compose  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  The  shocks  were  here  so  violent,  that  this  rich  and 
productive  portion  of  the  papal  fabric  was  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  writings  of  Luther  very  soon  made  their  way  into 
England,  where  they  met  with  many  approvers,  and  were  transr 
lated  into  the  vernacular  tongue  for  the  information  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Lollards,  or  followers  of  Wickliff,  though  not  connected 
by  any  public  bond,  were  very  far  from  being  extinct,  as  the  re- 
cords of  persecution  sufficiently  discover,  and  a  new  impulse, was 
evidently  given  to  that  spirit  of  reform  which  Wickliff  had 
stirred  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  This  appears  from  the 
quickened  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
papal  persecutors.  The  least  whisper  of  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trines or  superstitions  of  Rome,  was  visited  with  the  severest 
penalties ;  insomuch  that  the  conviction  of  having  taught  their 
children  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
apostles'  creed  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  sufficient  to  establish 
the  charge  of  heresy,  and  to  bring  six  men  and  a  woman  to  the 
stake,  at  Coventry,  in  the  year  1519.  But  these  severities  were 
very  far  from  being  able  to  shut  out  the  light  which  was  breaking 
on  the  nation  from  the  progress  of  reformation  in  Germany,  and 
from  the  circulation  of  Luther's  writings. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  favour  with  the 
king,  and  in  the  character  of  legate  from  the  Roman  see  and  of 
prime  minister  of  the  king,  he  united  in  his  person  all  the 
authority  of  church  and  state,  and  gave  an  unusual  vigour  to  the 
papal  authority  in  England.  To  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
Saxon  heresy,  was  an  early  object  of  his  vigilant  government. 
About  the  year  1520,  being  attended  by  the  prelates,  and  the 
papal  and  imperial  ambassadors,  he  proceeded  in  state  to  St. 
Paul's,  where  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  preached  at  the  cross, 
and  the  works  of  Luther  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitude.  But  in  the  present  state  of  men's 
minds,  this  pageantry  could  have  had  little  effect  but  to  awaken 
still  more  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  now  much  abroad. 

The  new  study  of  humanity,  as  it  was  called,  or  of  revived 
classical  literature,  had  for  some  time  been  much  cultivated  in 
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England ;  and,  as  itexposed  the  ignorance  of  the  monkish  writers/ 
it  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  any  innovation  of  that  sys- 
tem which  they  maintained.  Wolsey  himself  had  been  a  great 
encourager  of  learned  men,  and  had  even  suppressed  some  of  the' 
smaller  monasteries,  that  the  revenues  of  the  useless  monks  might- 
be  appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  schools  and  colleges.  And 
it  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  scholars  patronised  by  the^ 
cardinal  for  their  promising  abilities,  were  afterwards  among  the 
most  eminent  promoters  of  the  reformation.  Certainly,  this  was 
not  what  Wolsey  intended.  As  a  further  antidote  i^ini^f  the^ 
"  pestilent  heresy  which  had  spread  so  rapidly  on  the  continent; 
and  had  begun  to  infect  the  English  nation,''  the  king  himself 
was  brought  forward  as  an  antagonist  against  Luther;  and  in 
the  year  1521,  appeared  his  book  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  as 
a  defence  of  the  Papal  superstition.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  reception  which  the  royal  treatise  met  with  from  Luther ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how  different  would  be  its  estimation  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Papists,  and  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  The 
praises  of  the  pope  knew  no  bounds.  When  he  acknowledged- 
the  present,  and  sent  to  confer  the  title  of  'Defender  of  the  Faith* 
on  Henry,  he  termed  it  *'  a- certain  admirable  doctrine,  sprinkled 
with  the  dew  of  celestial  grace."  *'  He  gave  thanks  to  God,  who 
had  vouchsafed  to  inspire  the  king's  excellent  mind,  inclined  to' 
every  good  thing,  to  write  such  things  for  the  defencebf  the  holy 
faith,  against  the  new  stirrers  of  damnable  heresies,"  &c.^ 

Luther  soon  had  reason  to  reflect  upon  the  impolicy  of  the 
coarse  and  uncourteous  answer  which  he  had  returned  to  the 
king's  book,  and  he  attempted  an  apology.  But  Henry  was 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  know,  that  the  contest  was  not 
merely  a  war  of  words.  He  stigmatised,  in  his  reply,  the  doc- 
trines maintained  by  Luther,  respecting  justification  and  free- 
will, as  '*  subversive  of  all  morality,  and  repugnant  to  the  first 
principles  of  religion  V 

Wolsey  proceeded,  with  increased  zeal,  in  his  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  Lutheranism.  He  issued  a  commission, 
dated  at  his  house  near  Westminster,  14th  of  May  1521,  for  a 
general  visitation  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  he  required  that  the 
bishops  should  do  their  parts,  '*  before  those  damnable  and  pes- 
tiferous errors  and  heresies,  broached  by  Luther,  took  effect  in 
this  kingdom,  lest  they  should  take  root  as  a  noxious  briar  here ; 
and  that  by  the  express  will  and  command  of  the  most  potent 

'  Strype V  Memorials,  chap.  i.  p.  55.  '  lingard. 
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and  iUustriouB  prince  whom  the  holy  father  had  named  '  De- 
fender of  the  Faith/  This  (XKnmission  contained  a  list  of  LujUier's 
einoTs,  which  was  commanded  to  be  fixed  on  the  doors  of  ail  the 
churches  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  all  persons  might  read 
and  avoid  them  !"  The  King  also  sent,  1523,  a  solemn  embassy 
to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  brother,  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Garter,  *'  highly  to  commend  his  zeal  against  the  detest* 
able  and  damnable  heresies  of  Friar  Martin  Luther^/' 

About  this  time,  the  cardinal  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
authority  to  correct  the  manners  of  the  clergy.  Complaints  were 
every  where  made  of  their  extortions,  and  of  their  corrupt  and 
loose  lives.  Fox,  the  old  bishop  of  Winchester,  exhorts  him  in  a 
letter  to  this  pious  work,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  these 
complaints  did  not  arise  merely  from  the  censorious  zeal  of  the 
reformers.  He  tells  the  cardinal,  that  by  diligent  investigation 
"  He  had  come  to  know,  which  he  could  not  so  much  as  have 
thought  before,  that  all  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  int^rity  of 
the  clergy,  and  especially  of  the  monks,  was  so  depraved  by 
licences  and  corruptions,  and  by  the  malignancy  and  length  ot 
time,  quite  abolished ; "  *'  that  he  despaired  of  seeing  in  his  days 
*  a  perfect  and  absolute  reformation.' "  "  That  no  more  good 
came  from  this  commendable  purpose — ^to  reform  the  ignorance 
and  vices  of  the  priests  and  monks,  may,  probably,"  observes 
Mr.  Strype,  "  be  attributed  to  their  craft  in  diverting  this  refor- 
mation from  themselves,  towards  those  who  favoured  Luther  and 
his  opinions  ^." 

The  principles  of  the  reformation,  notwithstanding  the  car- 
dinal's vigilance,  had,  by  this  time,  made  considerable  progress 
in  England.  Colchester  and  the  coast  of  Essex  seem  very  evi- 
dently pointed  out  in  the  original  documents,  as  the  most  fre- 
quent line  of  communication.  The  city  of  Loi^don,  and  the  two 
Universities,  harboured  many  who  favoured  the  *'  new  learning," 
a9  it  was  called.  These  all  went  at  this  period  by  the  name  of 
Lutherans,  though  many  of  them  differed  from  him  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist.  Among  these  early  reformers  began  now 
to  be  famous,  for  their  abundant  labours,  WiUiam  Tindal,  John 
Fryth,  and  Thomas  Bilney. 

Tindal  has  been  justly  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  The 
apostle  of  England ;"  and  to  him,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any 
other  individual,  are  these  kingdoms  indebted,  under  God,  for 
the  first  light  of  the  reformation.     He  was  a  clergyman  who  had 

*  Strype.  '  Memorials,  74. 
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studied  in  both  Universities,  and  had  long  attracted  notice  by  his 
avowed  attachment  to  the  new  opinions.  The  great  work  which 
he  projected  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  was,  in  imitation  of 
what  Luther  had  done  in  Germany,  to  Translate  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  English  Tongue  ^.  Finding  na  convenieocy  for 
the  performance  of  this  blessed  task  in  England,  he  retired  into 
Germany,  at  first  into  Saxony,  where  he  conversed  with 
Luther ;  afterwards  he  resided  at  Antwerp,  and  there  published 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  about  the  year  1527.  He 
next  began  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  finished  off  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  writing  prologues  to  each,  as  he  had  done  io 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  ''  The  books  of  William 
Tindal,"  says  Fox,  '*  being  compiled,  published,  and  sent  over 
into  Britain,  it  cannot  be  spoken  what  a  door  of  light  was  opened 
to  the  whole  English  nation,  which  was  before  many  years  in  dark- 
ness.'' Tindal's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  also  reached  Scot^ 
land  with  his  other  books.  **  One  copy  of  the  Bible  or  of  the 
New  Testament,  supplied  several  feimilies.  At  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  while  others  were  asleep,  they  assembled  in  one  house. 
The  sacred  volume  was  brought  from  its  concealment ;  and 
while  one  read,  the  rest  listened  with  mute  attention.  In  this 
way  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  diffused,  at  a  period 
when  it  doth  not  appear  that  there  were  any  public  preachers  of 
the  truth  in  S^cWand^" 

Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards  the  first  protestant  bishop  of 
Exeter,  assisted  Tindal  in  these  labours  abroad.  He,  for  some 
time,  occupied  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  English  merchants  at 
Antwerp,  till  at  length,  by  the  procurement  of  the  popish  prelates 
in  England,  he  was  seized  by  the  emperor's  authority ;  and  after 
lying  some  time  in  prison,  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  diet  of 

>  We  have  a  curious  document  to  shew  that  Wicklifi's  tianslation  of  the 
acriptures,  though  in  a  measure  antiquated  by  the  change  which  the  langua^ 
had  undergone,  was  still  in  partial  circulation :  ^'  John  Tyball,  a  LoUard,  in 
his  confession  before  the  bishop  of  London,  taken  in  the  year  1528,  states, 
^  The  sayd  Thomas  Hilles  and  this  respondent  shewyd  the  frear  Barons'  — 
one  of  the  secret  circulators  of  Tindal's  works — '  of  certayn  old  bookes  that 
they  had :  as  of  iiij  Evangelistes,  and  certayn  epistles  of  Peter  and  Paule  in  £ng- 
lishe ;  wfiich  bookes  the  sayd  frear  dyd  lide  regard,  and  made  a  twyte  of  it,  and 
sayd,  a  poynt  for  them,  for  they  be  not  to  be  regarded  toward  the  new  printed 
Testament  in  Englishe ;  for  it  is  of  more  cleyner  Englishe.  And  then  the 
sayd  (rear  Barons  delyverid  to  them  the  sayd  New  Testament  in  Englishe ;  for 
which  they  payd  iijs.  ijd.,  and  desyred  them  that  they  wold  kepe  yt  close,"  &c. — 
Strype's  Mem.    Appendix.  No.  xvii. 

«  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox. 
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Augsburg,  this  eminent  servant  of  Christ  was  strangled  at  tht 

stake,  and  his  body  afterwards  consumed  with  fire.  When  led 
to  execution^  he  prayed  aloud :  **  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the 
king  of  England ! " 

John  Fryth»  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Tindal,  had,  by  hit 
means,  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.   He  was  of 
Cambridge,  and  on  account  of  his  great  learning  Jhad  been 
selected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  for  the  new  college,  which  he  had 
founded  with  such  magnificence  at  Oxford.     At  this   plaee; 
Fryth,  and  others  of  the  students,  sufiered  very  severe  treatment 
from  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy.      He,  at   length, 
escaped  beyond  the  seas;  but  soon  returned  secretly  to  England. 
After  many  sufferings,  he  was  at  last  apprehended  by  the  rigi- 
lance  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  several  years.     Tindal  wrote  lo 
-him  in  his  prison,  and  encouraged  him  with  very  suitable  ex- 
hortations.     ''  Two  have  suffered  in  Antwerp,  in  the  day  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  unto  the  great  glory  of  the  Gospel ;  four  at  Rysel^ 
in  Flanders ;  and  at  Inkehoth,  there  one  at  least  suffered,  ^nd  all 
the  same  day.    At  Rouen,  in  France,  they  persecute ;  and  at 
Paris,  ate  five  doctors  taken  for  the  gospel.     See,  .you  are  not 
alone ;  be  cheerful,  and  remember  that  among  the  hard-hearted 
in  England,  there  is  a  number  reserved  by  grace,  for  whose  sakes, 
if  need  be,  you  must  be  ready  to  suffer.     Sir,  if  you  may  write, 
how  short  soever  it  may  be,  forget  it  not,  that  we  may  know  how 
it  goeth  with  you  for  our  hearts'  ease.     The  Lord  be  with  you 
yet  again  with  all   his  plcnteousness,  and   fill   you  that  you 
may  flow  over.''     Bilney  was  also  of  Cambridge,   and   had 
early  embraced  the  reformation.    He  had  been  blessed  as  the 
instrument  to  bring  others  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
among  them  the  afterwards  celebrated  Hugh  Latimer.      When 
he  was  apprehended  by  the  cardinal's  orders  and  brought  before 
him,  Bilney  at  first  was  overcome,  and  was  brought  to  make  a 
public  recantation   in   St.  Paul's  church ;    but  he  was  again 
brought  back,  by  the  mo^t  heartfelt  penitence,  to  the  confession 
of  the  truth,  and  was  faithful  unto  death.     His  severe  grief  for 
his  fall,  and  his  recovery,  are  strikingly  described  by  bishop  Lati- 
mer, in  a  sermon  preached  before  king  Edward :   "  I  knew  a 
man,  Bilney,  little  Bilney,  that  blessed  martyr  of  God,  what 
time  he  had  borne  his  faggot  and  was  come  again  to  Christ,  had 
such  conflicts  within  himself,  beholding  the   image  of  death, 
that  his  friends  were  afraid  to  let  him  be  alone,  and  would  fain 
to  be  with  him  day  and  night,  and  comfort  him,  if  they  could. 
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but  no*  comforts  would  serve;  and  as  for  the  places  of  Scrip* 
ture,  to  bring  them  unto  him,  was  like  as  if  a: man  would 
run  him  through  with  a  sword.  However,  he  was  revived, 
and  took  his  death  patiently  against  the  tyrannical  see  of 
Rome  ^"  *'  God  gave  him  such  strength  and  perfectness  of 
faith,  that  he  boldly  confessed  his  faith  in  the  gospel  of  our 
Saviour  Christ;  and  also  suffered  his  body  to  be  burnt  for 
that  same  gospel  which  we  now  preach  in  England^."  He 
suffered  in  the  year  1531,  under  Nix,  bishop  of  Norwich,  a  pre- 
late infamous  for  his  persecuting  zeal. 

To  the  names  of  Tindal,  Fryth,  and  Bilney,  may  be  added 
that  of  Dr.  Barnes,  prior  and  master  of  the  house  of  the 
Augustines  in  Cambridge,  who  owed  to  Bilney  his  instructions 
in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He  was  soon  accused  of  heresy ;  but 
numbers  belonging  to  the  university  flocked  around  him,  and 
openly  espoused  his  sentiments.  The  place  where  they  assem- 
bled for  religious  exercises  was,  in  contempt,  called  '*  Ger- 
many." The  consequence  was,  an  order  and  messenger  from 
the  cardinal  for  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Barnes,  and  for  a  search  to  be 
made  suddenly  for  Luther's  works,  and  all  German  books. 
Barnes's  courage  also  failed  him  before  the  cardinal ;  but  he 
too,  like  Bilney,  was .  restored,  and  afterwards  suffered  martyr- 
dom. Fox  also  mentions  Thomas  Hitton  of  Maidstone,  who 
was  burnt  in  that  town  in  the  year  1630,  "  for  the  constant 
and^manifest  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  free  grace 
and  salvation."  He  also  records  the  martyrdom  of  Tewks- 
bury,  a  tradesman  of  London,  of  James  Bainham,  and  of 
Thomas  Benet,  burnt  at  Exeter ;  and  numbers,  he  observes, 
would  be  found,  could  all  the  registers  of  the  kingdom  be 
searched,  both  of  mea  and  women,  who  were  brought  to  the 
fire,  or  compelled  to  abjure ;  and  Mr.  Strype,  in  his  Memo- 
rials of  the  Reformation,  has  given  some  very  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  the  register  of  the  diocese  of  London.  *'  Heresy,'^ 
he  observes,  **  as  it  was  then  called,  that  is,  the  gospel,  had 
already  spread  considerably  in  this  diocese  of  London,  and 
especially  about  Colchester  and  other  parts  of  Essex,  as  well 
as  in  the  city.  The  New  Testament  in  English,  translated  by 
Hotchyn  (that  is  Tindal,)  was  in  many  hands,  and  was  read 
with  great  application  and  joy..  The  doctrines  of  the  corporeal 
presence,  of  worshipping  images,   and   going  on  pilgrimages 

'  Serra.vii.  «  Serai. vii. 
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to  saints,  were  rejected ;  and  they  had  secret  meetings  wherein 
they  instructed  one  another  out  of  God*s  word/' 

From  all  these  documents,  preserved  by  Mr.  Strype,  it 
appears  that  the  translations  and  writings  of  Tindal  had  a  very 
great  influence  in  the  revival  of  the  Gospel  in  England.  We 
learn  also  from  the  writings  of  this  blessed  martyr  which  are 
extant,  and  from  the  writings  of  his  companions,  that  Elngland 
had  received  a  very  full  manifestation  of  Gospel  truth,  equal  in 
distinctness  and  brightness  to  any  that  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  most  favoured  reformers  on  the  Continent  ^  Tindal  thus 
states  the  order  of  man's  salvation.  -  *'  So  goeth  it  with  Cod's 
elect.  God  chooseth  them  first,  and  not  they  God,  as  thou 
readest,  John  xv.  And  then  he  sendeth  forth  and  calleth  them, 
and  sheweth  them  his  good  will  which  he  beareth  unto  them, 
and  maketh  them  see  both  their  own  damnation  in  the  law,  and 
also  the  mercy  that  is  laid  up  for  them  in  Christ's  blood,  and 
thereto  ^diat  he  will  have  them  to  do ;  and  then  when  we  see 
his  mercy,  we  love  him  again,  and  please  him  and  submit  our- 
selves to  his  laws  to  walk  in  them ;  for  when  we  err  not  in  wit» 
reason,  and  judgment  of  things,  we  cannot  err  in  will  and  in 
choice  of  things.  The  choice  of  a  man's  will  doth  naturally 
and  of  her  own  accord,  follow  the  judgment  of  a  man's  reason, 
whether  he  judge  right  or  wrong:  so  that  in  teaching  only 
riseth  the  pith  of  a  marCs  living.  Howbeit  there  are  swine 
that  receive  no  learning  but  to  defile  it ;  and  there^  are  thos« 
that  rend  all  good  learning  with  their  teeth;  and  these  are  pope- 
holy,  which  following  a  righteousness  of  their  own  feigning,  resist 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ."  *'  God  giveth  me  light 
to  see  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  mine  own 
sin  and  unrighteousness;  from  which  knowledge  springeth 
repentance.  Now  repentance  sheweth  me  not  that  the  law  is 
good  and  I  evil,  but  this  is  a  Ught  which  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
given  me,  out  of  which  light  repentance  springeth :  then  the 
same  Spirit  worketh  in  my  heart  trust  and  confideixce  to  believe 
the  mercy  of  God  and  his  truth,  that  he  will  do  as  he  has  pro- 
mised ;  which  belief  saveth  me.  And  immediately  out  of  that 
trust  springeth  love  towards  the  law  of  God  again ;  and  what- 
soever a  man  worketh  by  any  other  love  than  this,  it  pleaseth 
not  God,  nor  is  that  love  godly."    "  Now  love  doth  not  receive 

»  See  the  Edition  of  the  Works  "of  Tindal,  Fryth,  and  Barnes;  printed  bj 
John  Daye,  London,  1573. 
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thk  meroy,  but  fiaith  ottly>  out  of  which  faith  Uvve^tprihgeih;  fo]^ 
Hvhich  love  I  pour  out  again  upon  my  neighbour  that  goodneeii 
^hich  I  have  received  of  God  by  Sedth.  Hereof  you  see  that  I 
cannot  be  justified  withotit  repentance^  and  yet  repentance  jus- 
iifieth  me  not;  and  hereof  you  see  that  I  cannot  have  a  faith  to 
be- justified  and  saved,  except  love  spring  thereof  immedtatdy  t 
and  yet  love  justifieth  me  not  before  God«" 

"  Christ  standeth  U9  in  double  stead,  .and  serveth  us  two 
manner  of  ways.  First,  he  is  oar  Redeemer,  Deliverer,  Reoon-^ 
biler.  Mediator,  Intercessor,  Advocate,  Attorney,  Solicitor;  our 
hope,  comfort,  shield,  protection,  defender,  strength,  health; 
satisfaction,  and  salvation;  his  blood,  his  death — all  that  he 
ever  did,  is  ours :  and  Christ  himself,  with  all  that  he  is  or  can  do, 
is  ours*  His  blood-shedding,  and  all  that  he  did,  doth  me  as 
good  service  as  though  I  myself  had  done  it  ^  and  God  (as  gieat  ail 
he  is)  is  mine  with  aU  that  he  hath,  as  a  husband  is  his  wife's, 
through  Christ  and  his  purchasing.  Secondarily,  after  that  w^ 
be  overcome  with  love  and  kindness,  and  now  seek  to  do  the  wiH 
of  God  (which  is  a  Christian  man^i  nature),  then  have  we  Christ 
an  example  to  counterfeit.''  *'  Whatsoever,  therefore,  faith 
hath  received  of  Gkxl  through  Christ's  blood  and  deserving) 
that  same  must  love  shed  out  every  whit,  and  bestow  on  ouv 
neighbours  unto  their  profit,  yea,  and  that  though  they  be  oat 
enemies.  By  faiUi^  we  receive  of  God,  and  by  love  we  shed  out 
again;  and  that  must  we  do  freely,  after  the  example  of  Chrieti 
without  any  other  respects  than  our  neighbour's  weal  only,  and 
neither  look  for  reward  in  earth  nor  yet  in  heaven  for  the  deserv^^ 
iug  and  merit  of  ouf  deeds  —  as  friars  preach,  though  we  knoif 
that  good  deeds  are  rewarded  both  in  this  life  and  in  the'  life  U^ 
come,"  &c.  ^'  If  my  merits  obtained  me  heaven,  or  a  higher  plsce 
in  heaven,  then  had  I  whereof  I  might  rejoice  besides  the  Lovd.''^ 
*'  Though  the  elect  of  God  cannot  so  fall  that  they  rise  nol 
again,  because  that  the  mercy  of  God  eve^^waiteth  upon  them  to 
deliver  them  from  evil"i — *'  yet  they  forget  themselves  oflbtimes; 
and  sink  down  into  trances,  and  fall  asltep  in  lusts  for  a  season; 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  awaked,  they  repent  and  come  again  with<> 
out  resistance.  God  now  andr  then  withdraweth  his  hand,  and 
Icaveth  them  unto  their  own  strength,  to  make  thtoi  fed  that 
there  is  no  power  to  do  good  but  of  Gpd  cmly,  lest  they  should 
be  proud  of  that  which  is  none  of  theirs.^ 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  nature  of  this  work  forbids  longejr 
extracts  from  this^'^  apostle  of  Christ  to  England."^  In  doctrinal 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  Christian  system,  he  ma^ 

B  B 
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certainly  be  ranked  among  the  very  first  of  the  refonnera ;  and 
the  works  of  Tindal  give  us  a  rery  pleasing  view  of  the  Goipcl 
in  his  time  taught  in  this  kingdom,  before  it  walked  on  tk 
high  places  of  the  land.  With  respect  to  the  sacramental  ooi- 
troversy,  Tindal  sided  with  the  Helvetians.  In  politics,  k 
taught — as  befitting  a  follower  of  Christ — the  non-resistsnceof 
the  Saxon  reformer ;  not  in  flattery  to  the  ruling  powers,  bit 
in  submission  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  in  reliance  upoo  a 
special  Providence  ruling  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  ^. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  the  pride  of  the  Roman  Church,  appeared 
as  the  antagonist  of  Tindal ;  but  as  the  heretic's  books  wm 
im>hibited,  this  conscientious  papist  first  obtained  a  ItooHB 
from  the  bishop  to  read  and  have  them  in  his  possanioB. 
"  He  wrote,"  says  Burnet,  *'  according  to  the  way  of  the  age, 
with  much  bitterness ;  and  though  he  had  been  no  friend  to 
the  monks,  and  a  great  declaimer  against  the  igrn<Hance  of 
the  clergy,  and  had  been  ill-used  by  the  cardinal,  yet  he  was  ana 
of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  new  preachers,  and  not  witkoot 
great  cruelty  when  he  came  into  power  ^." 

The  party  of  English  reformers  were  now  become  very  con- 
siderable in  many  districts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  mon 
southern  counties.  In  London,  and  in  boUi  the  umVeiaities, 
there  were  known  to  be  societies  of  them,  and  '*  the  people 
nu^ified  thcui."  The  persecutions  which  they  suffered  from 
tho  Roman  clergy,  made  them  an  object,  not  only  of  pity, 
but  of  veneration ;  and,  with  other  causes,  contributed  much  to 
render  the  popish  bishops  unpopular,  and  the  objects  of  tlia 
public  odium ;  and  that,  at  a  very  critical  period,  when  many, 
envious  of  their  overgrown  wealth,  and  destitute  of  all  respect 
for  their  persons  and  office,  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
share  the  spoils  of  the  church.  Great  numbers,  it  is  to  be  fesnd, 
favoured  the  Reformation  wholly  with  this  sacrilegious  intent* 

Tindal,  ia  a  Jetter  to  Frith  while  he  lay  in  the  Tower,  re- 
marks :  "  I  guessed  long  ago  that  God  would  send  a  dazing  into 
the  head  of  the  spirituality,  to  catch  themselves  in  their  own  sub- 
tlety, and  I  trust  it  is  come  to  pass.  And  now  methinketh  I  smdl 

'  The  author  of  a  late  publication^  ^*  The  Book  of  the  Church,''  csUi  the 
doctrines  of  Tindal  '*  Fatalism/'  Is  there  no  distinction  between  tlie  nottw 
of  pagan  philosophy,  distinguished  by  this  term,  and  what  Luther  Calvin, 
Bucer,  Cranmer,  and  all  the  metropolitans  of  the  Church  of  Eagkitxi  till  ibe 
time  of  archbishop  Laud,  taught  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  respecting  **  the  deter- 
mined counsel  and  foreknowled^  of  God  ?" 

'  Uiflt.llef.]>.i.  p.32. 
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a  counsel  to  be  tlJ^en,  little  for  their  profita  in  time  t&  c^cmie : 
but  you  must  understand  that  it  is  not  of  a  pure  heart  and  for  the 
love  of  the  truth,  but  to  avenge  themselves,  and  to  '  eat  the 
whore's  flesh/  and  to  suck  the  marrow  of  her  bones.  Wherefore 
cleave  fast  to  the  rock  of  the  help  of  God,  and  commit  the  end 
of  all  things  to  him ;  and  if  God  shall  call  you,  that  you  may 
then  use  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly i  as  far  as  you  perceive  the 
glory  of  God  may  come  thereof,  refuse  it  not ;  arid  ever  dnumg 
thrust  in,  that  the  Scriptures  may  be  in  the  mother  t(mgue,  and 
learning  set  up  in  the  universities.  But  and  if  aught  be  required 
contrary  to  die  glory  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  then  stand '  fast 
and  commit  yourself  to  God,  and  be  not  overcome  of  men's  per- 
suasions, wluch  haply  shall  say.  We  see  no  other  way  to  bring 
in  the  truth/' 

This  letter  of  Tindal  is  dated  in  January  153S.  Within  the 
diree  last  years  prodigious  alterations  had  taken  place  in  the 
counsels  of  Henry  VIII.,  which,  if  they  opened  as  yet  no  fair 
prospects  of  deliverance  to  the  persecuted  reformers,  had  done 
much  for  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power  in  England.  Wolsey' 
had  fallen  from  his  elevated  station ;  and  though  Sir  Thomas 
More,  their  enemy,  had  received  the  seals,  and  had  been  very 
urgent  with  the  king  to  put  the  laws  against  heretics  in  force, 
and  had  indeed  reyived  the  persecution  which  had  languished  in 
the  latter  days  of  Wolsey's  power,  the  king,  notwithstanding/ 
had  listened  to  counsels  most  hostile  to  the  Roman  church,  and 
had  taken  many  considerable  steps  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  his  dominions. 

The  occasion  of  these  measures  is  well  known,  and  occupies' 
a  large  portion  in  the  secular  history  of  these  times.  Henry  had . 
married  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother :  this,  by  the  Leviti- 
cal  law,  which  had  been  received  as  the  law  of  Christendom  re- 
specting marriage,  was  illegal.  But  the  popes  had  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  power  of  changing  these  laws  by  their  dispensation. 
Some  limits,  indeed,  the  more  conscientious  ascribed  to  this  autho- 
rity; but,  as  God  himself  had  enjoined  among  the  Jews  the  mar- 
riage of  the  widow  of  a  brother  who  had  died  childless,  it  was  con* 
tended  that  his  vicar  upon  earth  might  grant  the  same  privilege  to 
the  Christians ;  and  though  some,  at  the  same  time,  had  made  ob- 
jections to  the  validity  of  this  dispensation,  the  king,  for  more  than' 
twenty  years,  had  lived  with  the  princess  Catharine,  as  his  acknow-' 
lodged  wife  and  queen ;  but  he  now  felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  a 
troubled  conscience — that  he  was  living  in  incest. 

The  questioi)  itself  did  certainly  divide  in  opinion  the  c«sm\%V&« 
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both  among  the  RonAuiats  and  the  Reformwl;  bu(t  tha  eharac* 
tor  of  the  king,  and  his  avowed  attachment  to  Anne  Boleyn,  haft 
not  generally  gained  him  much  credit  for  tendemeBS-of  e^ndbieMe, 
The  pope's  consciaice  in  the  question.  Whether  th&  king^  mv- 
riage  should  or  should  not  be  annulled*— iia^  even  leas*  plansiUe 
than  the  king's.  He  was  willing  to  gratify  his  widiMy  HibStt 
than  hazard,  at  this  critical  era,  the  obediwce  (^  the  King  el 
England ;  but,  if  he  granted  the  divorce,  he  must  braYe'  the  c^ 
mity  of  the  emperor,  which  still  more  nearly  affected  his  p^iBOSil 
interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  his  see.  This  led,  on  the  paif 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  to  measures  of  previfficaticNa;  whidi  fbc 
some  time  amused  the  king,  but  at  last  highly  exasperated  hia 
proud  and  vindictive  spirit.  Religion  he  had  ntone  ;  end  hii  8»» 
perstitious  veneration  for  the  faith,  of  whic&  he  so  Istdy  boaMed 
iiimself  **  the  defender,"  was  not  sufficient  to  stand  agakiM  the 
fury  of  his  passions.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  object  of  tte 
king's  attachment,  Anne  Boleyn,  ever  seriously  eidbraciisd  Ae 
Protestant  faith.  It  is  evident  that  h^  reliance  for  forwafding 
the  business  of  the  divorce  and  her  marriage  with  the  hmj^^,-  wae 
much  placed  on  the  zeal  aiid  abilities  of  Wolsey'i  who,  to  pnn  1 
mote  .the  king's  wishes,  as  well  as  from  pohtioal  motitee,  wis 
certainly  in  earnest  in  his  endeavours ;  but  they,  (ailing  ef  rae- 
cess,  had  caused  his  sincerity  to  be  suspected.  And  when  the 
pope,  in  the  year  1529,  had  recalled  the  contpaission  which  sttl 
in  England,  and  had  revoked  the  cause  before  himself  at  Roino, 
Anne  must  have  seen  the  papal  authority  arrayed  agvdrist  her 
hopes ;  and  this  was.  sufficient  to  induce  her  to  wish  the  king 
would  follow  the  example  of  those  princes  who  had  dready  set 
that  authority  at  defiance. 

This  seems  illustrated  by  a  circumstance  which  hafqptaed  al 
this  time,  and  which  Mr.  Strype  has  recorded  in  his  Memerials; 
^d  though  trifling  in  itself,  it  might  have  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  Henry.  The  lady  Anne  had  given  to  one 
of  her  attendants  a  book  of  Tindal's  to  read,  which  was  aHokA 
from  her  by  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  df  Zouch,  fa^r  ad- 
mirer. Zouch  was  so  struck  with  the  contents  of  the  bo6k,  and 
was  so  perpetually  reading  it,  that  he  attracted  the  hotide  of  Dr; 
Sampson,  the  dean  of  the  king's  chapel,  who,  it  appears,  had 
recently  received  a  special  direction  from  the  eardin«J>  "  to  have 
a  vigilant  eye  over  all  people  for  such  books  that  they  came  not 
abroad  ;  that  so,  as  much  as  might  be,  they  might  not  come  td 

**  See  her  Lttteis  to  the  Cardinal,  in  Stiypc. 
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the  king's  reading."  The  deaa,  in  coiisequeace  of ithieM  ocders^ 
snatched  the  book^ut  of  Zouoh'e  handfl^  and  6peing.wh«tit  was, 
carried  it  to  Wolsey.  In  the  miean  time/  the  lady  Anne  asked 
her  woman  for  the  book ;  she,  on  her  knees,  told  cdl  the  drcum- 
stances*  Anne  shewed  herself  not  sorry  nor  angry  with  either 
pf  the  two ;  but  said,  *.*  Well,  it  shall  be  the  dearest  book  that 
ever  the  dean  or  cardinal  took  away  1''  By  the  interposition  of 
the  king,  the  book  was  ^restored  to  her ;  and  now,  bringing  the 
book  to  him,  she  besought  his  grace  most  tenderly  to  read  it« 
The  king  did  so,  and  delighted  in  the  book,  ''  For,''  saith  he, 
^*  this  book  is  for  me  and  all  kings  to  read/'  The  book  was  one 
which  Tindal  had  published  the  year  before,  on  ^*  the  Obedience 
of  a  Christian  Man."  It  contaoned  doctrines  which  the  king 
most  certainly  never  embraced ;  but  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe-< 
dience  to  the  sovereign  for  conscience'  sake,  and  that  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle  master,  but  also  to  the  froward,  which  Tin-> 
dal  taught  from  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  emafxoipatioa  froqi  papal  tyranny  which  it 
proposed,  seemed  to  fall  in  well  with  the  king's  inclinations. 

Anne  appears  on  other  occasions  to  have  etnployed  this  me^ 
thod  of  undermining  the  credit  of  her  enemies  the  papists,  with 
the  king.  We  read  of  her  puttingr  into  his^  hands,  not  long  after, 
a  work  against  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  called  ''  The  Beggars'- 
Supplications,"  written  in  so.  witty  and  taking  a  manner,  that 
the  king  w^  much  pleased  with  it,  and.  would  pever  su£fer  any 
thingtobe  done^to  the  authiNr.  It  affected  to  taxthe  pope  with 
covetousness,:  because,  having  the  power,  he  did  ,not  deUver  all 
out  of  purgatory ;  and  that  none  but  the  rich,  who  paid  well  for 
it,  could, be  discharged  out  of  this  prison. 

The  lord  chancellor  Mpre  undertook  to  apawer  *'  the  Suppii* 
cation  of  the  Beggars."  He  wrote  another  '^  Supplication  of 
the  Souls  in  Purgatory,"  with  that  pathetic  eloquence  for  which 
he  was  eminent,  introducing  every  one's  ancestors  and  departed 
friends  relieved  from  great  misery  by  the  masses  for  the  dead,  and 
beseeching  them  to  befriend  the  poor  friars,  now  that  they  had  so  > 
many  enemies*  John  Frith,  from  his  prison  in  the  tower,  wrote 
an  answer  to  More's  Supplication,  and  against  the  Dialogues  of 
bishop  Fisher  on  the  same  subject.  The  great  argument  of  the 
papists  for  purgatory,  was  built  upon  the  defectiveness  of  our  re^ 
pentance  in  this  life ;  hence  was  argued  the  existence  of  a  future, 
state  for  the  further  purification  of  the  soul  :-r- and  w;ho  could 
rely,  in  a  dying  hour,  upon  the  perfection  of  his  repentsince?  To 
disperse  this  error  of  darkness,  Frith  applied  the  U^hi  oi  G^^^^ 
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tnith/  *'  that  the  sins  (A  the  Christiah  believer,  were-not  pardoDel 
for  his  repentance,  or  perfection  thereof,  but  oidy  for  the  xderitsiad 
sufferings  of  Christ ;"  **  and  sin  once  pardoned,  it  could  not  bi 
forther  punished."  He  shewed  the  difference  between  the  Chnh 
tian's  sufferings  in  this  life,  and  the  pretended  pimiahments  of 
purgatory :  **  the  one  were  medicinal  cdrrections,  for  refonuog 
us  more  and  more,  or  for  giving  warning  to  others ;  the  other  tn 
terrible  punishments,  without  any  of  these  ends ;  thenfoie; 
the  one  might  well  consist  with  the  free  pardon  of  sin,  -  the  othei 
could  not/'  The  chancellor  had  gloried  over  the  new  pieac3ME|» 
that  they  could  only  prevail  over  simple  tradesmen,  wcMnen,  and 
illiterate  persons.  Frith 's  answer  was  ready,  firom  the  natnie  of 
the  progress  that  the  Gospel  made  in  the  days  of  Christ  tndliis 
apostles^. 

On  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  which  almost  innnediatefy  Ibfloirod 
the  -failure*  of  the  divorce,  a  parliament  (which  had  not. eat  for 
seven  years)  was  summoned,  and  met  on  the  3d  of  November* 
It  appeared  very  evidently,  from  what  passed  in  this  aaaendity, 
that  the  king  might  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  in  whatever  measures  he  might  think  prcqper  to  pur* 
sue  against  the  papal  authority.  In  the  bills  sent  up  by  the  eoob- 
mons,  were  several  enactments  concerning  the  abuses  of  the 
clergy — exactions  for  the  probate  of  wills — concerning  mortuaries 
— plurality  of  benefices — non-residence — ^^and  chuxchmen  being 
farmers  of  land,  and  engaging  in  other  secular  employm^o^ts ; 
and  some  severe  reflections  were  made  on  the  vices  and  oomip* 
tions  of  the  clergy, ''  which,"  says  Burnet,  **  were  believed  to 
flow  from  men  that  favoured  Luther's  doctrine  in  their  hearts/' 
When  these  bills  were  brought  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  opposing  them,  cast  reflections  upon  the 
house  of  commcms — that  they  were  resolved  to  bring  down  the 
church.  He  bid  them  look  to  the  miserable  state  into  which  Bo- 
hemia was  reduced  by  .heresy,  and  ended  with  saying — "  that 
all  this  was  for  lack  of  faith."  The  commons,  by  their  speaker* 
complained  to  the  king  of  what  the  bishop  had  said,  **  that  their 
acts  flowed  from  their  want  of  faith  ; "  which  was  a  high  imputa- 
tion on  the  whole  nation  when  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons ware  so  charged,  as  if  they  had  been  infidels  and  heathens. 
Fisher  excused  himself  by  saying,  '^  that  he  meant  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia." 

The  spiritual  lords  made  a  strong  opposition  to  the  bilk  in 

>  Matt.  zi.  25. 
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the  house ;  but  the  lords  temporal  were  a&  strenuous  for  th^t 
adoption :  the  bills  were  agreed  upon»  and  received  the  royal  as- 
sent^. This  session  of  parliament  evidently  shews  thie  :  British 
nation  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  the  papal  clergy. 

'  The  events  of  this  year  also  first  brought  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  king.  Dr.  Cranmer,  whom  he  afterwards  raised  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  had  so  distinguished  himself  for  his  learn- 
ing in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  that  he  had  the  offer  of  a 
situation  in  the  cardinal's  new  college  at  Oxford.  This  he  refused, 
and  continued  at  Cambridge,  and  was  a  divinity  lecturer  in  his 
College  of  Jesus.  Fox  and  Gardiner,  the  one  the  king's  almoner, 
and  the  other  his  secretary,  had  accidentally  fallen  into  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Cramner,  when  "  the  weighty  affair'*  of  the  king's 
divorce  occupied  their  attention,andwasasubject  of  their  discourse. 
Cranmer  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong 
course  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  said, "  There  is  but  one 
truth  in  it,  which  no  men  ought  or  can  better  discuss  than  the  di- 
vines, whose  opinions  may  be  soon  known."  The  conversation  waa 
reported  to  the  king,  who  would  have  Cranmer  sent  for  immediately. 
His  sentiments  on  the  invalidity  of  the  king's  marriage,  appear 
to  have  been  his  first  recommendation ;  but  Henry  was  ever  after- 
wards much  attached  to  Cranmer,  as  appears  in  the  subsequent 
transactions  of  this  reign;  and  meaning  to  employ  him  in  the 
scheme  he  had  proposed,  of  collecting  the  different  opinions  of 
divines  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  he  fixed  him  for  the  pre- 
sent inthefamily  of  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  commons  also,  in  the  same  parliament,  sent  up  a  bill 
complaining  df  the  provincial  institutions  of  the  clergy,  as  con- 
trary to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  burdensome  to  the  subject ; 
for  the  clergy  claimed  a  power  of  making  laws  in  their  convoca- 
tions binding  upon  the  laity,  though  they  had  no  representation 
in  those  assemblies.  The  clergy  now  found  themselves  obliged  to 
yield  up  these  usurped  powers,  but  with  evident  reluctance. 

In  their  defence,  they,  with  great  address,  refer  to ''  his  high- 
ness's  own  book,  most  excellently  written,  against  Martin  Lu- 
ther, for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  Christ's  church." 
But  this  address  neither  satisfied  the  king  nor  the  commons,  and 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  submit.  It  had  been  declared,  as  a 
point  of  law,  that  all  the  clergy  had  been  guilty  of  9l  premunire 
in  submitting  to  the  legatine  powers  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  lay 

»  A.D.  1529. 
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at  the  king^  mercy.  Tliis  was  certainly  ahard  mke,  ivlietf  the 
king  had  himself  ghrenconamt  to  the  exercise  of  these  legaliae 
powers ;  but  it  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  reahs^ 
with  which  the  royal  anthoritycouki  not  legallydispense»  thsomf^ 
it  might  pardon  their  breach,  Imd  the  king  did  not  acmpfe  to 
make  the  snbmisskm  of  the  clergy  part  of  theforioe  cithiewoffwik 
pardon. 

Under  the  same  legal  embarrassments,  the  deigy  wttreoom^ 
pelled  to  reject  the  pope's  power  in  England,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  king  as  supreme  head  and  governor  in  all  causes,  eocleaiMtieal 
as  well  as  civil.  The  king's  title  was  proposed  to  run,  **  The 
Protector  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  Bug* 
land."  The  archbishop  (Warham)  said,  that  sOenoe  was  to  be 
taken  for  consent :  they  cried  out,  *'  We  are^  silent." 

The  clergy  in  the  province  of  Yoik  ventured  to 
against  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  They 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  that ''  Christ  was  head  of  the  Church-;  and 
he  divided  his  power  after  the  distinction  of  temponds  and  qii- 
rituals ;  whereof  the  one  he  committed  to.  princes,  and  the  other 
to  priests."  The  king  replied,  that  the  places  of  Scripturewhieh 
they  used  to  prove  this,  served  only  to  prove  obedience  duo  to 
princes  by  all  men  without  distinction ;  whereof  aite  {nriests  and 
bishops,  as  well  as  laymen,  who  make  together  the  church ;  and 
that  although  they  restrained  obedience  to  princes  in  regard  of 
temporal  things  only,  yet "  obey  "  and  "  be  subject,"  containediio 
such  matter  in  them  whereby  spiritual  things  should  beetsduded. 

The  convocation  of  York  next  proved,  by  certain  paasagea  of 
Scripture,  that  jthe  administration  of  spiritual  things  was  com- 
municated by  Christ  to  priests, — as,  to  preach  and  administer  the 
sacraments.  "  This,"  the  king  replied,  **  no  man  would  deny  ; 
but  that  it  proved  not  their  persons,  acts,  and  deeds,  not  to  be 
under  the  power  of  their  prince  ^"  The  remonstrance  was  not 
persisted  in,  and  the  northern  clergy  followed  at  length  the  ex- 
ample of  the  province  of  Canterbury"." 

Much  had  been  effected  by  these  measures,  to  set  the  royal  an- 

»  Stiype. 

'  We  find  in  Fox  this  dialogue  between  archlnshop  Cranmer  and  the  pgpiah 
doctors,  when  he  was  examined  before  them  in  the  days  of  queen  Mary. 

Doctor.    Who  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  churdi  of  J&ngland  ? 

Cranmer.  Many,  Christ  is  the  head  of  this  member,  as  of  the  whde  body 
6f  the  onivers^  church. 

Doctor,    Why,  you  made  king  Henry  VIII.  the  suprone  head  of  the  church. 

Cranmer.     Yea,  of  all  the  people  of  England,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  citiI. 
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thority  above  that  of  Che  clergy  and  the  pope:;  htit  it  iloM  Hot 
appear  that  the  least  change  was  at  this  thne  projected  by  the 
king  and  hia  counsellors,  in  any  part  of  the  system -of  papal 
Christianity.  It  was  now  indeed  thought  feasible  doctrine^  that 
the  text.  Matt.  xvi.  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind/*.8cc.  gave  au-» 
thority  to  all  the  apostles  jointly  to  make  laws,  and  keep  coun^ 
cils,  until  such  time  that  a  conrenient  number  of  lay  people  were 
converted  to  Ae  faith,  and  then  thaCt  text  ceased,  and  the -text 
of  Matt,  xviii.  did  take  effect,  and  that  text  being  spoken  to  all 
the  church,  as  'well  as  to  the  apostles,  gare  power  to  the  whole 
church  to  make  laws,  and  restrained  the  peculiar  authority  of  the 
apostles  in  that  behalf.  The  king  in  parliament  was  accordingly 
considered  as  representing  the  visible  church  of  England ;  but 
saving  the  recovery  of  this  authority,  which,  it  was  insisted,  was 
no  more  than  kingdoms  and  states  had  formerly  exercised,  they 
meditated  no  alteration  in  the  superstitions  which  Rome  had 
taught  them,  and  far  less  any  change  in  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  faith. 

In  the  year  1532,  the  parliament  still  continued  their  coro^ 
plaints  against  the  clergy ;  and  it  appeared,  very  manifestly,  that, 
from  the  state  of  the  public  feeling  against  them,  this  once  for- 
midable body  must  now  depend  entirely  on  the  king's  protection 
against  the  multitude  of  their  enemies ;  and  this  wiU  account 
for  the  ease  with  which  the  king,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his 
feign,  carried  the  most  violent  measures ;  and  explains  why  so 
little  resistance  could  be  made  by  those  whose  wealth  and  im-* 
munities  were  the  objects  of  spoil. 

On  an  address  from  the  convocation,  an  act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  payment  of  the  first  fruit  of  benefices  to  the  pope ;  at 
least  leaving  it  to  the  king  to  settle  what  portion  of  the  same  should 
be  remitted  to  the  pope.  This  he  was  to  declare  by  his  letters 
patent  before  Easter,  or  before  the  next  session  of  parliament.  And 
it  was  enacted,  that  if  the  pope  refused  to  send  the  bulls  of  con- 
secration to  bishoprics,  it. should  be  lawful  for  the  archbishops 
of  the  provinces,  notwithstanding,  to-  consecrate ;  or  in  the  case 
of  an  archbishop,  for  two  bishops  of  the  kingdom,  appointed  by 

Doctor,    And  not  of  the  diurch  ? 

Crenmer.  No :  for  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  chuich  and  of  the  fiudi  and 
religion  of  the  same :  the  king  is  head  and  governor  of  his  people,  which  is  the 
visible  church. 

Doctor,    What!  you  never  durst  tell  the  king  so? 

Cranmtr,  Yea,  that  I  durst,  and  did,  on  the  publication  of  his  title,  wherein 
he  wa9  named  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  there  was  never  other  thing  meant. 
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the  royal  authority ;  and  notwithstandijig  any  censiues  or  excom- 
munications of  the  pope,  **  the  king  should  cause  the  sacramoiti 
and  other  rites  of  the  church  to  be  administered,  and  that  none 
of  these  censures  might  be  published  or  executed/'  The  bill  le- 
ceived  the  royal  assent,  but  waited  for  its  full  confirmation,  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  of  the  act,  for  the  declaration  of  the  let- 
ters patent,  which  were  not  issued  till  the  9th  of  July.  Thai 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  independence  of  the  "R^g^M^ 
church. 

This  act  of  the  English  parliament  caused  a  great  sensation  at 
Rome,  where  the  king's  ambassadors  were  still  prosecuting  the 
divorce,  not  without  some  hopes  of  success.  The  pope  ex- 
postulated with  them  concerning  this  act.  He  was  told  the  act 
was  still  in  the  king's  power ;  and,  unless  he  was  provoked,  he 
did  not  intend  to  put  it  in  execution.  Henry  himself  also,  in  hk 
despatches,  had  said,  *'  He  intended  not  to  impugn  the  pc^'s 
authority  further,  except  he  compelled  him ;  and  what  he  did, 
was  only  to  bring  it  within  its  first  and  ancient  boimds,  to  which 
it  was  better  to  reduce  it  than  to  let  it  alway  run  headlong  and 
do  amiss."  These  arguments  would  have  been  sufficient ;  bat  the 
emperor's  influence  at  the  court  of  Rome  was  too  prepondeiating 
to  leave  its  council  free. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Henry  was  married  to  Anne  Bolejrn. 
The  king  and  his  friends  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  for- 
mer marriage  had  ever  been  null  and  void,  and  that,  therefore,  no 
declara^ve  sentence  was  necessary.  A  protest  was  made  against 
the  citation  of  the  king  to  Rome,  since  he  was  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  the  church  of  England  a  free  church,  over  which  the  pope 
had  no  just  authority. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  yet  resolved  to  cast  off*  the  pa- 
pal authority  entirely ;  for  on  his  determination  to  promote  Cran- 
mer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  directed  that  he  should  receive 
the  usual  bulls  from  Rome.  Cranmer  had  objections  against  the 
oath' of  canonical  obedience  to  the  pope,  as  contraiy  to  the  oath 
he  must  take  to  the  king.  According  to  the  bad  casuistry  of 
the  times,  however,  he  took  it,  with  a  protest  which  limited 
its  meaning, — "  that  he  did  not  admit  the  pope's  authority  any 
further  than  it  agreed  with  the  express  Word  of  God ;  and  that 
it  might  be  lawful  at  all  times  to  speak  against  him,  and  impugn 
his  error,  when  there  should  be  occasion." 

In  a  session  of  parliament  held  on  the  4th  of  February,  an 
act  had  been  passed  against  all  appeals  to  Rome.  The  pre- 
amble states,  "  that  the  crown  of  England  is  imperial,  and  that 
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the  nation  is  a  complete  body  within  itself,  with  a  fall  power  to 
give  justice  in  all  cases,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal/' 

By  the  authority,  therefore,  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals  in  Eng- 
land, the  questions  respecting  the  king's  marriages  were  settled. 
Still,  however,  we  observe,  that  when  the  pope  annulled  these 
proceedings,  both  the  king  and  the  archbidiop  appeal  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council ;  so  that  we  discover  no  intention  as 
yet  in  Henry's  government  to  separate  from  the  Roman  catholic 
church.  But  from  the  opinions  now  promulged  and  encouraged 
in  England,  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  any  concessions  of 
Clement  could  have  saved  the  papal  authority  in  this  kingdom^. 
In  the  king's  vindication  to  his  people,  pubUshed  or  intended  to 
be  published,  in  this  year,  1533,  the  king  is  said  to  "  have  been 
most  wrongfully  judged  by  the  ''  Great  Idol"  and  most  cruel 
enemy  to  Christ's  law  and  his  religion,  which  calleth  himself 
pope;  and  his  (the  king's)  most  just  and  lawful  provocation 
and  appellation  from  the  ssud  enemy  of  Christ's  laws,  to  the  ge- 
neral council  made,  also  refused,  denied  and  forsaken."  **  By 
holy  Scripture,"  it  is  declared,  "  there  is  none  authority  nor  juris- 
diction granted  more  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  than  to  any  other 
bishop  extra  provinciam ;  yet,  because  that  sufferance  of  people 
and  blindness  of  princes,  with  their  supportation  hitherto,  hath 
sustained  the  same,"  it  is  now  necessary  to  open  the  same  to 
the  people ;  ''  to  the  intent  they  should  no  longer  be  disseyved, 
in  honouring  him  as  an  Idol,  which  is  but  a  man,  usurping  God's 
power  and  authority." 

"  The  pope,"  says  Mr.  Strype,  "  was  now  reckoned  among 
many  to  be  antichrist,  and  the  king  was  the  more  willing  to  fix 
this  upon  him,  that  he  might  the  better  vindicate  his  casting  off 
the  pope's  authority  and  his  preparing  against  all  danger  from 
the  pope  and  his  supporters.  And  especial  provision  was 
also  made  for  supplying  the  pulpit  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  Lon- 
don with  proper  preachers.  Though  no  resistance  could  be  made 
on  their  parts,  it  was  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  wik^'e  at  this  time  advocates  for  the  pope's  authority ;  and 
itinerant  preachers  were  by  them  secretly  sent  round  the  kingdom, 
to  counteract  the  preachers  of  "  the  new  learning,"  and  these  mea- 
sures of  government,  which  seemed  so  favourable  to  their  cause. 

What  doctrines  those  reformers  were  at  this  period  preaching 
in  England,  who  were  of  the  school  of  Tindal  and  Frith,  we 
learn  satisfactorily  from  their  works.  With  respect  to  those 
divines,  afterwards  such  instruments  of  good  to  this  nation,  of 

1  Lingard. 
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Whom  aichbishop-Cranmer  may  be  oonsidered  as  tbt  faiead^  it  does 
not  appear  so  plain  how  much  of  the  papal  system  they  had  at 
this  time  renounced.  We  find,  in  the  Memorials,  that  the 
iamotts  Latimer,  then  a  popular  preacher  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  who  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
papists,  vindicates  himself  from  having  denied  that  die  Virgin  or 
the  other  saints  ought  to  be  worshipped,  or  were  mediatois  for 
us  with  God;  neither  did  he  deny  them  altogether;  he  only 
preferred  to  them  works  of  mercy :  the  great  offence  he  had  given, 
was  by  his  bold  declamations  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  year  1634,  still  further  progress  was  made  in  the 
abolition  of  the  papal  authority  by  the  legislature.  They  seemed 
to  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  only  authority,  as  to 
what  things  were  necessary  to  salvation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  ambiguously  said,  ''  th^  do  not  mean  to  vary  firom  the 
Catholic  faith  of  Christendom." 

None  were  to  be  "  troubled  upon  any  of  the  pope's  canons 
or  laws,  or  for  speaking  or  doing  against  them;"  but  the  statutes 
of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  V.  were  still  suffered  to  be.  enforced, 
iand  heretics  found  guilty,  and  refusing  to  abjure,  were  still 
iEuljudged  to  the  cruel  death  of  being  burnt  alive,  and  it  remained 
to  be  seen  what  the  government  would  understand  to  be  heresy 
against  the  Catholic  faith.  Thus  there  remained  in  the  hand  of 
the  tyrant  a  dreadful  scourge  for  the  reformers. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted,  that  an  oath,  which  no 
conscientious  papist  could  take,  in  approbation  of  the  late  mea* 
aures,  should  be  taken  by  all  persons,  under  penalty  of  misprision 
of  treason.  Most  of  the  papistical  party,  however,  did  take  the 
oath ;  but  Sir  Thomas  More  and  bishop  Fisher  chose  rather  to 
suffer  for  conscience'  sake,  and  were  thrown  into  prison,  where 
they  endured  privations  most  disgraceful  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment. Both  these  great  men  had  indeed  been  persecutors  of  the 
reformers  ;  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  learn  that  this  retalia- 
tion came  not  from  their  hands.  The  archbishop,  whatever 
his  religious  views  were  at  this  time,  is  known  to  have  given  his 
advice  against  these  proceedings.  With  respect  to  Secretary 
Cromwell,  his  religious  faith  is  more  than  doubtful,  although  his 
rise  in  the  king's  favour  greatly  aided  the  reformation. 

With  Sir  Thomas  More  and  bishop  Fisher,  sufiered  some  of 
the  fnars  of  the  Charter-house ;  and  the  penalties  of  treason 
were  inflicted  upon  them  in  their  execution,  with  cruel  severity. 
At  the  same  time,  the  more  cruel  laws  against  heretics  were  to 
be  carried  into  force.     Gardiner  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
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of  thicr  eom»eI,  ''  tliat  the  king  mtghi  cotitinoe  th^  mmlA  thai 
though  the  new  preadher  had  heed  mbchf  endMldmed  by  the 
late  measurecr,  he  ?^B8  stiU  a  gbod  Cath<dic  king^J*      '  r 

John  Frith  was  an  early  victim  of  thie  stato  pdUey.^  He  had 
been  committed  by  8tr'1?homa»  Moife,  as  we^  have  aeei!,  while 
chanceltoty  thie&j  for  some  writiiigs  df  his^  Which  wete  drawtt 
from  him/  against  the  dodarine  fX  the  corporeal  presence  in  th# 
Lord's  siitppe]f«'  The  ehaneellor  was  not  eonttot  with  throwing 
him'  into  prison,  bat  Wrote  agaitist  him  in  a  very  contemptuous 
style ;  afid  Frith,  from  his  prison  «-^  '^  so  loaded  wkh  irons  thatf 
he  eould  scarce  At  upright/'  —  v^te  an  answer  to  More's  work^ 
Frith  seentt  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  reformers  who  waa 
publicly  called  in  <)uestion  foi^  the  true  doctrine  of  the  sacranient, 
in  England  '.  It  was  considercfd  among  them  as  a  d^icate  ques-« 
ti<m  at  thier  timej  on  account  of  the  divisions  it  had  created 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  other  reformeni^  Tindal  wrotcr 
to  l^rith,  when  in  the  Towet,  some  Very  sensible  and  truly  cha^ 
FitaA>le  observations  oil  thi^  subject.  He  addretoea  hitn  under 
the  name  Of  Jfieob^  **  De^rely  beloved  broths  Jacob,  tniBft 
hart's  desire  in  our  Saviour  Christ  is,  thai  ye  may  carry  yolir^ 
selfe  with  patience^  and  be  eold,  sob^,  wise,  circumspect,,  and 
that  you  keep  you  alewe  by  the  ground,  avoiding  hie  question* 
that  passe  the  common  capaeitie.  But  estpound  the  law  tnily> 
and  open  the  vaile  of  Moses  to  condemn  all  fieshe,  and  j^oove 
all  men  simiefs,  and  all  deedes  undeif  the  laW,  before  mercy, 
have  taken  away  the  condemnation  thereof^  to  bee  sinne  and 
damnable :  and  then  as  a  faithfoU  minister,  set  abroach  ih^ 
mercie  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  let  the  woUnded  consciencea 
drinke  of  the  water  of  him^  And  then'^^-shall  your  preaching 
be  with  poweri  and  not  as  the  doctrine  of  the  hypocrites;  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  shall  worke  with  you,  and  all  consciences  shall 
beare  record  unto  you,  and  feel  that  it  is  so<  Ai^d  all  doctrine 
that  easteth  a  fniste  on  these>  to  shadow  and  hide  them-*-- 1 
meane  the  law  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ^^that  resiit 
you  with  all  your  powet.  Of  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  ia 
the  Sacrament,  meddle  as  little  as  you  can,  that  there  appeara 
no  division  among  us.  Barnes— is  bote  against  you.  The 
Saxons  be  sore  On  the  affirmative,  whether  constant  or  obstinate, 
I  remit  it  to  God.  Philip  Melancthon, — if  the  Frenchmen 
receive  the  Word  of  God,  will  plant  the  affirmative  in  them : 
George  Joy  would  hate  put  forth  a  treatise  of  that.matter,  but  I 
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kave  0topt  him  as  yet/'  ^'  My  mind  is,  that  nothing  be  put  fbrth 
till  we  heare  how  you  shall  have  sped.  I  would  hare  the  right 
use  preached,  and  the  presence  to  be  an  indifferent  thing,  till  the 
matter  might  be  reasoned  at  peace,  at  pleasure  of  both  parties* 
If  you  be  required,  shew  the  phrases  of  the  Scripture,  and  let 
them  talke  what  they  will.  For,  as  to  believe  that  God  is  everie 
where,  hurteth  no  man  that  worshippeth  no  where  but  within  the 
heart,  in  spirit  and  in  veritie ;  even  so,  to  believe  that  the  bodie 
of  Christ  is  every  where,  (though  it  cannot  bee  prooved,)  hurteth 
no  man  that  worshippeth  him  no  where  save  in  the  faith  of  his 
Gbspell.  You  perceive  my  mind :  howbeit,  if  God  shew  you 
otherwise,  it  is  free  for  you  to  do  as  he  mooveth  you." 

Frith  seemed  to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  elder  adviser; 
for  after  having  very  ably  stated  the  arguments  for  the  figurative 
sense  of  the  words,  '*  This  is  my  body,"  &c.,  and  having  stated 
the  uses  of  the  sacrament,  he  says,  **  To  all  these  ends,  the  corpo- 
real presence  of  Christ  availeth  nothing,  they  being  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  mystical  presence."  Yet  he  draws  another 
conclusion  from  these  premises  than  that  the  belief  of  the  corpo-» 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament  was  no  necessary  article  of  our 
laith.  It  was  on  the  right  use  of  the  sacrament  that  he  hid  the 
great  stress.  '*  The  German  divines,"  he  says,  ''  believed  a 
corporeal  presence ;  but  since  that  was  merely  an  opinion  that 
rested  in  their  minds,  and  did  not  carry  along  with  it  any  cor- 
ruption of  worship  or  idolatrous  practice,  it  was  to  be  borne  with, 
and  the  peace  of  the  church  was  not  to  be  broken  for  it;  but  the 
case  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  very  different,  which  had  set 
up  gross  idolatry,  building  it  upon  this  doctrine." 

Archbishop  Cranmer  afterwards  acknowledged  that  this  work 
of  Frith  had  afforded  him  great  light  in  this  matter^.  "Wlien 
these  convictions  arose  in  his  mind,  will  be  a  matter  for  future 
inquiry;  but  it  fell  to  him  to  summon  Frith  before  him.  The 
king  had  taken  offence  at  the  prisoner's  being  kept  so  long  in 
the  Tower  without  examination;  and  Cranmer  was  joined  in  a 
commission,  with  other  bishops  and  noblemen,  to  conduct  the 
examination.  The  archbishop  removed  to  Croydon  for  that 
purpose,  to  prevent  the  expected  concourse  of  citizens  at  his 
examination.  Whatever  the  archbishop  thought  at  this  time 
respecting  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  or  the  corporeal  presence, 
thcore  was  something  particular  in  the  conduct  of  his  officers 
towards  Frith.'    As  they  were  conducting  him  to  Croydon,  thej 
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very  feelingly  conuniserated  his  cafle;  but  said,  **  Aa  for  the 
verity  of  your  opinion  in  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  it  is  so  untimely  opened  here  amongst  us  in 
England,  that  you  shall  rather  do  harm  than  good ;  wherefore 
be  wise,  and  be  ruled  by  good  counsel  until  a  better  opportunity 
may  serve."  '*  This  I  am  sure  of/'  said  one  of  them,  "  that  my 
Lord  Cromwell  and  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  much  favouring 
you"  —  "  will  never  permit  you  to  sustain  any  open  shame,  if 
you  will  be  somewhat  advised  by  their  counsel;  on  the  other 
iside,  if  you  stand  stiff  to  your  opinion,  it  is  not  possible  to  save 
your  life ;  for  like  as  you  have  good  friends,  so  have  you  mortal 
foes  and  enemies."  This  conduct  of  the  officers  probably  be- 
spoke the  mind  of  their  master. 

Frith  declared  his  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause 
when  he  should  be  impartially  heard.  "  Yea,  marry ! "  quoth 
the  gentleman,  *'  you  say  well,  if  you  might  be  indifferently 
heard  ;  but  I  much  doubt  thereof,  for  that  our  Master  Christ  was 
not  indifferently  heard,  nor  should  be,  as  I  think,  if  he  were  now 
present  again  in  the  world,  specially  in  this  your  6pinion  — ^the 
same  being  so  odious  unto  the  world,  and  we  so  far  off  from  the 
true  knowledge  thereof."  "  Well,  well,"  quoth  Frith,  "  I  know 
very  well  that  this  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  which 
I  hold  and  have  opened  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  realm,  is 
very  hard  meat  to  be  digested,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
thereof.  But  this  I  will  say  to  you,  that  if  you  live  but  twenty 
years,  whatever  become  of  me,  you  will  see  diis  whole  realm  of 
mine  opinion  concerning  this  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  namely, 
the  whole  estate  of  the  same,  though  some  sort  of  men  particu- 
larly shall  not  be  fully  persuaded  therein."  Afterwards,  the 
archbishop's  officers  contrived  to  allow  him  to  escape ;  but  he 
positively  refused  :  ''  If  you  should  leave  me  here,  and  go  and 
declare  to  the  bishops  that  you  had  lost  Frith,  I  would  surely 
follow  as  fast  after  you  as  I  might,  and  bring  the  news  that  I 
had  found  and  brought  Frith  again."  ^*  Do  you  think  that  I 
am  afraid  to  declare  my  opinion  unto  the  bishops  of  England,  in 
a  manifest  truth  ?  " 

The  report  of  his  conduct  before  the  commissioners  is,  that 
**  it  was  incredible  and  beyond  all  men's  expectations."  For 
final  judgment  he  was  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  and  a  writ  was 
issued  for  his  being  burnt  in  Smithfield,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
He  found  a  companion  in  his  fiery  trial,  one  Andrew  Hewet,  an 
apprentice.  When  he  was  examined,  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  corporeal  presence,  but  was  illiterate,  and  resolved  to  do  as 
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'did';  'SQ  he  was  alao  cendenuiod  aad  burnt  with  himk, 
Wkm  brovglit  lo  the  stake.  Frith  expressed  great  joy  at  his 
approadiiitg  martyrdom,  and  emlnnuted  in  traaqport  the  feggote^ 
as  tiie  instnmienta  which  wene  to  send  him  to  his  eternal  rest 
A  popidi  doetor  of  London  called  to  the  people  that  they  should 
not  pray  for  them  any  more  tiian  they  would  for  a  dog.;  9t  which 
Frith  smiled,  and  prayed  Qoi  to  forgive  him.  Thus  snfieied 
<me  of  the  first  reformers  of  England  ^. 

In  the  present  state  H>f  public  opinion,  these  crueltiea  oely 
tended  to  make  the  popish  party  more  and  more  odiove,  fit 
much  li^t  was  let  in  among  the  common  people  by  the  New 
Testament  and  other  good  books,  in  English*  Thc«e  for  As 
most  part  being  printed  beyond  the  sea,  were  by  stealth  brought 
into  England,  and  diqp^rsed  by  well-disposed  men,  at  the  haaaid 
ef  their  liyes.  Among  these  was  Richard  Bayfield,  once  a  oaonh 
of  St*  Edmondsbury,  who,  twice  in  the  year  1530,  and  once  in 
the  year  after,  imported  his  books.  For  more  privacy,  he  landed 
them  in  different  places;  onceatColche8ter,thenexttimeatSt.Kar 
tharine's,  London,  and  the  last  in  some  port  in  Norfidk,  wheiiee 
he  brought  them  to  London  in  a  mail.  At  last  he  was  taken  aft 
his  bookbinder's  in  Mark  Lane,  and  finally  burnt  in  Smithfieldi 
Another  of  these  was  Thomas  Garret,  curate  of  Honey  Lane, 
who,  in  the  year  1526,  dispersed  books  of  this  sort  in  Oxford, 
whereby  many  in  that  university  were  enlightened  in  the  truth 
of  religion :  he  also  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  1540.  A 
third  was  George  Constantine,  who,  about  the  same  time  with 


'  Whatever  zeal  against  the  usurpations  of  popery  might  animate  Cranmcr  at 
this  era,  from  his  reflections  in  a  letter  he  wrote  respecting  Frith's  examinatioo 
and  execution,  we  cannot  at  this  time  number  him  with  those  who  had  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  ^  One  FHtfi,  whkA 
was  in  the  Tower  in  prison,  was  appointed  by  the  king's  grace  to  be  esimined 
befiofe  me,  my  lord  of  London,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  my  loid  of  Suffolk,  my 
lord  chancellor,  and  my  lord  of  Wiltshire,  whose  opinion  was  so  notably  errQOCoaa, 
that  we  could  not  despatch  him,  but  was  fain  to  leave  him  to  th^  detenninatioo  of 
his  ordinary,  which  is  the  bishop  of  London.  His  said  opinion  is  of  sudi  nature, 
that  he  thought  it  not  necessary  to  be  belieyed  as  an  article  of  oar  fiiidi,  that  tfiere 
is  the  very  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Host  and  sacrameot  of  lltt  altar; 
and  holdeth  of  this  point  most  after  the  opinion  of  CEoolampadius.  And  surelyv 
I  myself  sent  for  him  two  or  three  times,  to  persuade  him  to  leave  that  his  ima- 
gination ;  but  for  all  that  we  could  do  therein  he  would  not  apply  to  any  council: 
notwithstanding  he  is  now  at  a  final  end  with  all  examinations,  for  my  lord  of 
London  has  given  sentence,  and  delivered  him  to  the  secular  power,  vrhere 
he  looketh  every  day  to  go  to  the  fire.'*  —  Letter  to  Hawkins,  JbtkiboL 
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Ba}rfield,  passed  and  repassed  the  seas  upon  the  same  errand ; 
he  was/ however,  seized,  and  made  disclosures  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  which  much  impeded  this  happy  method  of  enlightening 
the  darkness  of  this  island.  But  no  watchfulness  oa  the  part  of 
the  papal  clergy,  nor  proclamations  of  the  government,  which 
several  times  came  forUi,  could  effectually  suppress  this  light ; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able body  of  truly  enlightened  believers  in  England,  who  saw 
with  delight  the  measures  taken  for  the  abolition  of  the  pope- 
dom. And  though  they  smarted  under  the  tyranny  of  Henry,  and 
were  often  disappointed  by  the  fluctuations  of  his  councils,  and 
could  not  approve  of  the  unjust  robberies  which  he  committed 
on  the.unprotected  property  of  the  ecclesiastics,  yet  they  acknow- 
ledged, in  all,  the  retaliating  hand  ot  God,  giving  them  up  for  a 
prey,  who  had  hardly  yet  ceased  to  receive  the  spoil,  and  doubted 
not  that  the  truth  would  triumph  at  last. 

The  reformed  saw,in  this  year,  1534,  besides  the  public  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  for  abolishing  the  papal  influence,  the  eleva- 
tion of  several  persons  who  were  known  friends  to  their  cause.  The 
new  queen  favoured  them,  and  had  chosen  Shaxton  and  Latimer 
to  be  her  chaplains.  These  were  soon  after  promoted  to  the  sees 
of  Salisbury  and  Worcester,  and  began  to  discover,  more  and 
more,  in  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  decided  and  very  able 
patron,  who,  from  what  motive  soever  it  might  be,  was  vigorously 
assisted,  in  every  attempt  at  reformation,  by  Cromwell,  whom 
the  l^ing  had  made  his  chief  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
But  this  reforming  party  in  the  king's  council  were  strongly 
counteracted,  and  in  the  changes  which  ensued,  sometimes  over- 
balanced, by  a  powerful  popish  party,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Lee,  archbishop  of  York,  and 
generally  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  province  who  leaned 
this  way;  with  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London,  and  Longland, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  king's  confessor,  and,  we  may  add, 
Wriothesley,  afterwards  chancellor,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  reign,  as  the  one  or  other  of  these 
parties  prevailed  or  obtained  any  advantage,  the  reformation  in 
the  church  advanced  or  retrograded. 

The  king,  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  times, 
was  all-powerful  and  absolute — none  durst  resist  his  will ;  and 
each  party  saw  that  the  ascendency  of  the  cause  it  had  in  hand, 
depended  much  upon  his  favour  or  forbearance.  The  equal 
balance  of  these  two  religious  parties  added  much  to  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  the  crown  at  this  era.    The  eccle«\%i\\^^  ^xv\ 
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civil  states  were  poised  much  in  the  same  manner;  or  ratlier, 
the  former  were  compelled  to  strengthen  the  hand  that  spoiled 
them,  that  some  protection  might  be  afforded  in  return  from 
those  who  would  fain  have  robbed  them  of  every  part  of  their 
wealth  and  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  ancient  aristocracy 
of  the  nation^  by  a  long  series  of  civil  wars  and  confiscations, 
were  much  enfeebled,  or  counterpoised  by  a  new  race  of  hostile 
nobility,  which  had  been  raised  by  thQ  royal  favour  and  bounty. 
The  commons,  though  rising  in  importance,  were  as  yet  untequal 
to  the  task  of  exercising  any  stQady  control  over  the  machine  of 
government,  and  were  but  too  subservient  to  the  ruling  party  at 
court. 

The  state  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  in  its  most 
essential  requisite,  the  supply  of  religious  instructors  for  the 
people,  was  deplorable  indeed..  The  archbishop  of  York,  to 
excuse  the  slowness  of  his  proceedings,  wrote  to  the  court,  that 
''  in  all  his  diocese  he  did  not  know,  of  secular  priests,  any 
number  that  could  preach,"  necessary  for  such  a  diocese ;  "  truly 
not  twelve  ^"  And  one  of  the  first  measures  of  archbiahop 
Cranmer,  in  the  more  civilised  part  of  the  kingdom,  was»  to 
forbid  all  preaching  throughout  his  diocese,  and  to  warn  the 
bishops  of  his  province  to  do  the  same,  till  new  orders  for 
preachers  could  be  finished ;  for  he  found  all  those  of  the  popish  fac- 
tion, making  the  queen's  divorce  the  matter  of  their  sermons.  One 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  archbishop,  was  to  procure  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  he  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  held  this  year*,  that 
they  agreed  to  petition  the  king,  "  that  the  Bible  might  be 
translated  by  some  learned  men  of  his  highnesses  nomination." 
This  was  a  great  step  gained ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
required,  in  the  names  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  8ic.,  to 
make  instance  with  the  king,  "  that  he  would  vouchsafe  for  the 
increase  of  the  faith  of  his  subjects,  to  decree  and  command, 
that  all  his  subjects  in  whose  possession  any  books  of  suspected 
doctrine  were,  especially  in  the  vulgar  language,,  imprinted  be- 
yond or  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  should  be  warned,  within  three 
months  to  bring  them  in,  before  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  under  a  certain  pain,  to  be  limited  by  the  king^." 

In  this  year,  as  Burnet  thinks,  the  archbishop,  in  the  house 
of  lords,  expressed  his  opinion  respecting  the  powers  of  a  general 
council,  with  the  calling  of  which  the  pope  was  at  this  time 
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amusing  the  princes  of  Europe.  "  He  much  doubted  in  himself 
as  to  general  councils,  and  he  thought  that  only  the  Word  of 
God  was  the  rule  of  faith  which  ought  to  take  place  in  all  con^ 
troversies  of  religion.  The  Scriptures  were  csdled  canonical,  as 
being  the  only  rule  of  the  faith  of  Christians ;  and  these,  by  the 
appointments  of  ancient  councils,  were  only  to  be  read  in  thd 
churches.  The  holy  fathers,  Ambrose,  Jerom,  and  Austin,  did 
in  many  things  differ  from  one  another ;  but  they  always  appealed 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  common  and  certain  standard  :  and  he 
cited  some  remarkable  passages  out  of  Augustin,  to  shew  what 
difference  he  put  between  the  Scriptures  and  all  other  writings; 
even  of  the  best  and  holiest  fathers.  But  when  all  the  fathers 
agreed  in  the  exposition  of  any  place  of  Scripture,  he  acknow- 
ledged he  looked  on  that  as  flowing  from  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  it  was  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  be  %vise  in  our  owii 
conceit^,"  &c. 

The  archbishop,  at  the  same  time,  signified  his  intentions  of 
addressing  them  on  the  power  which  the  bishops  of  the  Christian 
church  have  in  their  sees,  and  of  the  power  of  a  Christian  prince 
to  cause  them  to  do  their  duty.  This  speech,  it  appears,  is  lost; 
but  it  is  easy  to  collect  what  the  opinions  of  Cranmer  and  the 
royal  reformers  at  this  period  were,  on  this  subject.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  similar  to  those  which  have  since  been 
named  Erastian.  The  authority  to  coerce  or  punish,  in  all 
matters,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  belonged  to  the  civil- 
magistrate —  the  pastoral  office  was  only  persuasive,  and  the 
power  of  the  keys,  as  possessed  by  the  minister  of  Christ,  only 
bound  the  consciences  of  men — and  they  ought  not,  by  their 
own  authority,  even  to  deprive  them  of  the  privileges  of  the 
visible  church.  The  whole  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  jurisdiction,  as  exercised  in  the  metropolitan  and  episcopal . 
courts,  or  by  the  personal  authority  of  the  prelates,  they  con- 
sidered as  being  nearly  all  derived  from  the  civil  power  of  the' 
state. 

It  was  with  these  notions  of  the  royal  power,  that  the  king,^ 
by  his  vicar-general  Cromwell,  commenced  at  this  time  a  general' 
visitation  of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  kingdom, — inhibiting,' 
forbidding,  and  restraining  all  bi8ho|)s  to  exercise  episcopal 
authority  during  the  time  of  the  visitations.  The  design  of  this 
was,  that  the  king,  by  taking  all  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
power  into  his  own  hands  for  a  time,  and  exercising  the  same,  it- 
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might  senre  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  his  supremacy;  and 
that  the  bishops,  by  receiving  their  power  again  fVom  the  king, 
might  recognise  him  for  the  spring  and  foundation  of  it  ^« 

All  religious  houses  were  especially  included  in  the  object  of 
this  visitation ;  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  their  future  suppressi<m, 
for  the  king  and  Cromwell  had  already  formed  the  design  of 
seizing  upon  their  property.    They  talked,  indeed,  of  founding 
new  bishoprics,  schools,  and  hospitals — so  Cranmer  advised; 
but  little  of  this  was  remembered  or  carried  into  execution*     An 
immense  property  was  soon  afterwards  confiscated  to  the  crown, 
and  bestowed  with  a  lavish  hand  among  the  king's  courtiers. 
First,  the  lesser  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  afterwards  all 
the  rest ;  nor  did  the  revenues  of  the  bishops  and  secular  clergy 
escape  from  many  and  great  spoliations.    All  this  was,  indeed, 
so  far  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  that  it 
lowered  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  great  body  of  whom  were 
yet  Papists  in  their  hearts ;  and  it  interested  a  great  number  of 
the  first  families  to  dread  the  return  of  the  papal  dominion,  in 
order  to  secure  their  ill-gotten  goods ;  yet,  it  realised  very  plainly 
the  suggestion  of  Tindal,  that  **  the  counsels  taken  were  not  of  a 
pure  heart  and  love  of  the  truth,  but  to  avenge  themselves,  and 
to  eat  the  whore's  flesh  and  suck  the  marrow  of  her  bones.** 

Cranmer  had,  indeed,  "  thrust  in,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
this  faithAil  martyr,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  in  the  mother 
tongue.  A  book,  called  "  The  King's  Primer,"  republished  in 
1635,  had  also  given  much  ofience  to  the  Papists ;  for  though  it 
retained  their  doctrine  and  worship  entire,  it  animadverted  with 
severity  on  the  grosser  idolatries  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to 
images. 

The  condemnation  and  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Papists,  and  the  dismay  of  the  Protestants,  happened 
about  this  time.  The  consideration  of  her  innocence  or  guilt,  or 
the  proportion  of  her  guilt  or  of  her  indiscretion,  belongs  not  to 
this  work.  "  Though  she  had  departed  no  more  than  her  hus- 
band from  the  ancient  doctrine,  yet  as  her  marriage  with  Henry 
led  to  the  separation  from  the  communion  of  Rome,  the  Catholic 
writers  were  eager  to  condemn,  the  Protestants  to  exculpate,  her 
memory*."  Certainly,  on  many  occasions,  she  favoured  the 
jvofessors  of  what  was  called  "  the  new  learning,"  and  advanced 
their  interests  with  the  king ;  but  that  she  hafl  not  received  the 
hope  of  the  Gospel,  is  but  too  plain,  from  her  expression  while 
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in  the  Tower,  expecting  her  death:  **  And  then  shall  I  be  in 
heaven ;  for  I  have  done  many  good  deeds  in  my  days^."  Her 
death  encouraged  the  Papists  to  bestir  themselves  to  accuse  and 
depress  all  that  inclined  to  reformation.  This  year  several 
clergymen  and  others  were  brought  into  trouble  by  Uiem. 

The  death  of  Anne,  however,  had  not  that  effect  upon  the 
measures  of  the  king,  which  the  Papists  hoped.  Cranmer  still 
retained  the  king's  favour ;  and  in  the  convocation,  if  we  have 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  church  and  nation,  something  con- 
siderable was  done.  Cromwell  declared,  by  the  king's  order, 
that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  **  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  Aould  be  reformed  by  the  rules  of  Scripture,  and  that 
nothing  was  to  be  maintained,  which  did  not  rest  on  that 
authority." 

Not  many  days  afterwards,  several  articles  were  brought  into 
the  upper  house,  devised  by  the  king  himself,  which,  after  much 
consultation  and  long  debating,  were  agreed  upon.  By  these 
articles,  preachers  were  required  to  instruct  the  people  to  believe 
the  whole  Bible ;  to  interpret  all  things  according  to  the  Apostles', 
the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds.  Only  three  sacraments 
were  retained  as  such,  —  baptism,  penance,  and  the  Lord's 
supper. 

The  all-important  article  of  justification,  however,  is  thus 
stated :  **  Justification  signifieth  remission  of  sins,  and  accepta- 
tion into  the  favour  of  God ;  that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  renovation 
in  Christ."  To  the  attaining  of  which,  they  were  to  have  con- 
trition, faith,  charity;  which  were  both  to  concur  in  it  and 
follow  it,  8cc.  &c. 

**  Great  and  dangerous  rebellions  followed  the  measures  of  the 
king,  chiefly  excited  by  the  disaffected  clergy :  but  all  were  soon 
suppressed ;  and  many  of  the  remaining  abbots  and  priors  being, 
justly  or  unjustly,  implicated  in  these  rebellions,  it  accelerated 
the  work  of  the  dissolution  of  their  houses.  Great  pains,  at  the 
same  time,  were  taken  to  cure  the  people  of  their  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  miraculous  images  and  relics,  by  exposing  the 
various  tricks  and  contrivances  by  which  they  had  been  deluded : 
for  though  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  bulk  of  the  common 
people,  especially  in  the  northern  districts,  were  with  great  diffi- 
culty weaned  from  their  idols." 

The  exasperation  of  the   court  of  Rome,  now  knew  no 
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bounds:  the  senteoce  of  deposition/ for  Uireeyecurs  threatened, 
svas  published,  1538  ^  and  it  appears  from  the  style  of  the  Bull, 
that  notwithstanding  the  sad  reverses  the  see  of  Rome  had  lately 
experienced^  the  pontiff  had  lowered  none  of  his  lofty  preten- 
sions. "  The  pope,"  it  is  said,  *'  being  God's  vicar  upon  earth, 
fmd,  according  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  set  oyer  nations  and 
kingdoms  to. root  out  and  destroy^  and  have  the  supreme  power 
pver  all  the  kings  in  the  whole  world,"  &c.  — it  declares,  thai 
if  the  king  and  his  accomplices  do  not  appear  to  his  summons, 
*'  he  has  fallen  from  the  right  of  his  crown,  and  they  from  the 
right  to  their  estates/'  He  requires  ''  all  other  persons  to  have 
no  dealings  with  him  or  them,  neither  by  trading  or  any  other 
way,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication  and  the  seizure  of  their 
goods."  He  charges  "  all  noblemen  and  others  to  rise  up  in 
furms  against  Henry,  and  to  drive  him  out  of  his  kii^dom." 
All  the  king's  contracts  with  foreign  princes  are  dissolved  :  they 
are  required  "  to  trade  no  longer  with  him,  to  seize  on  all 
goods  and  merchandise,  and  make  slaves  of  all  his  subjects  they 
can  lay  hold  of." 

This  assertion  of  authority  is  certainly  the  best  justification 
pf  Henry,  if  any  thing  can  justify  him,  for  his  violence  against 
the  partisans  of  Rome  in  his  dominions ;  and  similar  measures, 
in  subsequent  periods,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  see,  so  impli- 
cated the  zeal  of  her  friends  in  the  crime  of  treason  against  the 
sovereign,  that  the  Papists  can  seldom  bo  said  to  have  suiSered  in 
the  cause  of  their  religion  alone. 

;  *'  But  these  '  great  words'  had  now  little  effect  in  England. 
All  the  bishops  were  brought  to  affix  their  signatures  to  a 
declaration,  which  concludes  that  Christ  did  expressly  forbid 
his  aposties  or  their  successors  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  kings  ;" — '*  and  that  if 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  bishop,  assumed  any  such 
power,  he  was  a  tyrant  and  usurper  of  other  men's  rights,  and 
a  subverter  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  And,  as  if  the  king  had 
been  made  sensible  that  some  of  his  own  measures  might  seem 
to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  another 
paper,  signed  by  the  eight  bishops  nearest  London,  was  set  forth, 
shewing,  "  That  by  the  commission  which  Christ  gave  to  church^ 
men,  they  were  only  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  purity  of  the  faith ;  but  that  by  other  places  of 
Scripture,  the  authority  of.  princes  pver  all  their  subject^,  as 
well  bishops  and  priests  as  others,  was  also  clear,  and  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  have  charge  of  souls  within  their  cures,  and 
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power  to  administer  sacraments,  and  to  teach  the  Word  of  God, 
to  which  Word  of  God  Christian  princes  acknowledge  themselves 
subject ;  and  that  in  case  the  bishops  be  negligent,  it  is  the  Chris* 
tian  prince's  office  to  see  them  do  their  duty/' 

About  this  time  was  finished  the  printing  of  the  English 
Bible.  It  had  been  thought  necessary,  for  want  of  proper 
workmen,  to  have  it  printed  at  Paris,  and  the  French  king's 
leave  had  been  obtained ;  but  on  the  complaint  of  his  clergy, 
the  press  had  been  stopped,  and  most  of  the  copies  seized  and 
publicly  burned.  Some  copies,  however,  had  been  secured,  and* 
ivith  the  workmen  and  their  machinery,  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  work  was  resumed  and  completed,  which  was 
hailed  as  a  most  auspicious  event  by  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Orders  also  were  issued  to  all  incumbents, "  to  provide  one. 
of  these  Bibles,  and  set  it  up  publicly  in  the  church ;  and  not 
to  hinder  nor  discourage  the  reading  of  it,  but  to  encourage  all 
persons  to  peruse  it,  as  being  the  true  Word  of  God,  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  believe  and  follow/'  &c.  The  worship  of 
images  was  also  further  discouraged  at  this  time. 

This  was  almost  the  utmost  extent  that  the  reformation,  in 
public  profession  at  least,  reached  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  were  to  carry  these  measures 
into  execution,  were  for  the  most  part  hostile  to  them,  so  that  in 
fact  little  was  done.  And  what  gives  a  worse  view  of  the  reform- 
ing bishops  at  this  period,  is,  that  we  find  them  still  united  with 
the  favourers  of  the  papacy,  in  the  persecution  of  those  very 
tenets  for  which  themselves  were  afterwards  to  suffer.  We  see, 
this  year,  three  persons,  who  themselves  were  afterwards  martyrs 
for  the  truth,  and  now,  according  to  the  light  »they  had,  encou^ 
ragers  of  reformation,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Barnes,  among 
the  persecutors  of  the  Sacramentarians,  as  they  were  called; 
under  which  denomination  would  fall  most  of  the  true  Protest- 
Itnts  at  this  time  in  the  kingdom.  The  case  of  John  Nichol- 
son is  particularly  striking.  He  was  a  convert  of  Bilney,  a 
friend  of  Tindal  and  Frith;  and  on  account  of  former  troubles 
with  the  Papists,  now  went  by  the  name  of  Lambert.  He  was 
brought  to  the  stake  for  merely  shewing  his  reasons  against  the 
belief  of  the  corporeal  presence,  and  refusing  to  retract.  He 
was  first  convened  before  Cranmer,  on  the  accusation  of  Taylor^ 
afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Dr.  Barnes.  From  the 
archbishop  he  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  king,  who  chose  in  his 
own  person  to  act  the  part  of  the  unrighteous  judge;  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  prelates  and  nobles,  and  a  large  assembly  of  ^Q;^Vt« 
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sat  on  his  trial,  in  Westminster  Hall.  His  royal  throne  and  his 
guards,  it  is  remarked,  were,  on  this  occasion,  *'  corered  smd 
clad  in  white."  Several  bishops  and  divines,  in  succeasioD, 
were  appointed  to  convince  the  heretic  of  his  error,  which  he 
must  acknowledge  or  die.  Although  alone,  threataied  by  the 
furious  looks  of  the  king,  and  daunted  by  the  general  applauses 
of  the  hall,  which  proclaimed  him  vanquished  in  argumeiit,  he 
maintained  for  five  hours,  what  he  thought  to  be  the  meaning  of 
his  Master's  words.  When  reduced  to  silence,  he  was  asked  by 
the  king,  "  whether  he  was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  and 
whether  he  would  live  or  die  ?"  His  only  answer  was :  **  I  com- 
mend my  soul  to  God ;  but  my  body  I  wholly  yield  and  commit 
to  your  clemency."  The  king  then  said,  **  If  you  appeal  to  my 
judgment,  you  must  die,  for  I  will  not  be  a  patron  of  heretics/' 
Cromwell  was  then  ordered  to  read  his  sentence,  which  was  soon 
after  executed  in  Smithfield.  Lambert  met  his  death  with  great 
composure,  and  even  cheerfulness.  His  cry,  to  the  last  of  his 
protracted  sufierings,  was,  "  None  but  Christ!  none  but 
Christ !" 

The  interest  of  the  Papists  at  court,  seems  at  this  pmod  to 
have  been  stronger  than  ever ;  for  when  the  agents  of  the  Ger- 
man reformers,  who  visited  England,  attempted  to  bring  the 
English  church  into  a  nearer  conformity  with  themselves,  they 
foimd  the  English  bishops  and  doctors  determined  to  retain  their 
communion  in  one  kind,  their  private  mass,  and  celibacy  of 
priests.  The  Papists  had  so  well  secured  the  king  by  their 
counsels,  that  they  at  last  resisted  all  the  endeavours  of 
Cranmer  to  enter  into  any  further  conferences  with  the  Germans 
on  these  abuses  \  They  even  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  law, 
visiting  with  the  punishment  of  heresy,  or  felony,  all  impugners 
of  these  errors.  This  was  called  the  act  of  "  the  Six  Articles,'' 
which  declared  the  popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  to  be 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist ;  that  vows  of  chastity  were 
to  be  kept  —  though  the  religious  houses  were  destroyed  or 
marked  for  destruction.  The  necessity  of  auricular  coi^ession 
was  also  asserted.  It  is  said  that  the  king  was  moved  to  this, 
in  his  displeasure  against  Cranmer,  for  opposing  the  appropria- 
tion to  his  sole  use  of  the  lands  and  property  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries^. 

Latimer  and  Shaxton,  on  the  passing  of  this  act,  laid  down 
their  bishoprics,    and  were  both    committed  to  prison ;    and 

»  Strype.  •  Foi,  Slrype. 
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nothing  saved  the  archbishop,  but  the  personal  respect  which  the 
king  still  retained  for  him,  notwithstanding  his  bold  opposition, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  these  nieasures.  Fire  hundred  persons 
were  committed  in  virtue  bf  the  same  act ;  but  the  king  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  release  them;  and  till  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell, 
no  more  proceedings  upon  the  statute  are  found.  Cranmer  had* 
even  interest,  though  strongly  opposed  by  Grardiner,  to  obtain  a 
proclamation  permitting  private  persons  to  buy  Bibles,  and  have 
them  in  their  houses. 

In  the  year  1640,  happened  the  fall  of  Cromwell.  Through 
the  caprice  of  the  tyrant,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  This  was  a  great 
triumph  of  Uie  papal  party.  Cranmer  was  fixed*  upon  as  the 
next  sacrifice ;  and  all  men  concluded  he  would  follow  his  friend, 
whom  he  did  not  forsake  in  his  disgrace,  though  it  was  ever 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  Henry  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  his 
destined  victims.  He  had  ventured,  too,  at  this  critical  moment, 
to  stand  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  popish  counsellors,  who  had 
won  the  king. 

In  fact,  the  archbishop  comes  forth  upon  us  at  this  time  with 
new  light  and  splendour.  Whether  it  had  pleased  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  this  season  of  his  affliction  and  danger,  first  to  open  his 
mind  to  instruction,  or  that  the  knowledge  of  God  had  now 
obtained  a  ripeness  in  his  understanding,  we  perceive  something 
altogether  new  in  his  testimony  for  the  truth.  He  had  beeii 
named  vdth  other  bishops  and  learned  men,  in  a  commission,  by 
the  king,  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  to  examine  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  retained  in  the  church,  and  to  make  such 
alterations  as  were  found  necessary,  "  according  to  the  very 
Gospel  and  Law  of  God,  without  any  partial  respect  or  affection  to 
the  papistical  sort,  or  any  other  sect  or  sects  whatsoever."  The 
issuing  of  this  commission  was  occasioned  by  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  the  German  divines  and  princes,  against  the  errors 
still  retained  m  the  English  church.  But  it  seems,  while  the 
commission  was  pending,  the  royal  politics  again  underwent  a 
change.  Henry  no  longer  feared  the  emperor,  nor  wanted  the 
support  of  the  Protestant  princes ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the 
fall  of  Cromwell,  and  the  ascendant  of  the  popish  party,  had 
some  connexion  with  this  event.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  other  commissioners  presented  to  the  archbishop,  at  Lam- 
beth, a  set  of  articles  of  a  most  papistical  tendency,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  king's  will  and  pleasure  that  they  should  pass  in 
that  form. 
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Here  CranmerwaBseen  to  make  a  noble  stand.  Cromwell  was 
already  cast  into  prison,  and  "  his  leaning  to  the  side  of  rcforma- 
).ion/'was  converted  into  the  charge  of  heresy  against  him. 
Jiot  one  of  the  commissioners  would  stand  on  Cranmer's  part» 
'*  but  shrunk  away  and  complied  with  the  times ;  even  those  he 
trusted  most."  The  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Hereford  took 
^im  aside  in  his  garden,  to  set  befoYe  him  the  king's  detenuina- 
lion,  and  his  ovm  danger  in  resisting  his  will.  The  archbishop 
persisted  in  his  disapprobation  of  their  articles,  and  drew  forth 
^mother  set/  with  which  he  went  himself  to  the  king.  With  this 
'*  stifihess  of  the  archbishop,  his  enemies  were  much  pleased ;  they 
thought  for  certainty  that  he  would  be  thrown  into  the  Tower ;" 
**  and  many  wagers  were  laid  in  London  about  it.  But  the 
Papists  wer^  altogether  disappointed.  The  king,  this  time,  joined 
with  him  against  all  the  rest,  and  his  bodi  of  articles  passed ; 
fmd,  by  the  authority  already  vested  in  the  king  and  his  commis- 
sioners by  act  of  parliament,  was  declared  to  be  the  faith  of  the 
church  of  England  ^."  In  these  sirticlcs  of  archbishop  Cranmer, 
of  which  Mr.  Strype  has  given  some  extracts,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Cotton  library,  we  see  the  rudiments  of  our  present 
*^XXIX  Articles;  and  on  some  great  fundamental  points,  the 
jtrue  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  for  the  first  time  clearly  set  forth. 
On  justification,  the  cardinal  point  in  the  contest  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Protestant  churches,  we  find  it  said  : 
'*  Concerning  justification  we  teach,  that  it  properly  signifies 
remission  of  sins,  and  acceptance,  or  our  reconciliation  into  the 
grace  and  favour  of  God;  that  is,  true  renovation  in  Christ;  and 
that  sinners,  although  they  do  not  obtain  this  justification  with- 
out penitence  and  a  good  and  inclining^  motion  of  the  heart, 
which  the  Spirit  eflects,  towards  God  and  '  our '  neighbour;  yet 
they  are  not  justified  on  account  of  the  dignity  or  merit  of  peni- 
tence, or  of  their  other  works  or  merits,  but  gratuitously  on 
account  of  Christ  by  faith ' — when  they  believe  themselves  to  be 
received  into  grace,  and  their  sins  to  be  remitted  for  Christ's 
sake,  who  by  his  death  has  satisfied  for  our  sins.  This  faith 
God  imputes  for  righteousness  before  him,  Rom.  iii.  .and  iv# 
But  by  faith  we  understand  not  an  empty  and  idle*  *  faith' — 
but  that  which  worketh  by  love ;  for  this  is  the  true  and  Chris- 
tian ffiith,  concerning  which  we  here  speak,  not  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  articles  of  the  faith,  or  believing  of  the  Christian 

'  Strype's  Memoirs  and  Life  of  Cranmer.        •  Propenso. 
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lioctrine  'historically,.-  but  together  with  thiB  knowledge  and 
believing,  a  firm  confidence^  of  obtaining  the  mercy  of  Gpd  pro- 
mised for  Christ's  sake,  by  which  we  become  certainly  per- 
suaded, and  do  think  that  he  is  merciful  and  propitious  even  to 
us.  And  this  faith  truly  justifies,  and  is  truly  salutary  —  not 
feigned,  dead,  and  hypocntical,  Wt  has  necessarily  hope  and 
charity  inseparably  united  with  it,  and  also  the  intention  of 
living  well ;  and  as  place  and  opportunity  are  afibrded,  it  does 
good ;  for  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation ;  not  because 
they  make  of  an  ungodly  a  jtist  man,  nor  because  they  are  the 
price  for  sins,  or  cause  of  justification,  but  because  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  "who  is  justified  by  faith,  and  reconciled  to  God  by 
Christ,  should  study  to  do  the  will  of  God,"  &c. 

In  these  articles,  though  the  error  of  the  corporeal  presence  in 
the  Eucharist  was  stiil  retained,  yet "  that  the  sacrament  conferred 
grace  by  the  mere  performance  of  the  act,  without  faith  in  the 
receiver,  was  denied;  and  it  is  declared,  that  Christ  was  the  sole 
sacrifice  and  satisfaction,  and  the  only  propitiation  for  our  sins/' 
Could  the  archbishop  have  made  good  this  ground  which  he  had 
gained,  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  had  been 
destroyed ;  but  as  we  shall  see,  this  was  only  a  temporary  advan- 
tage. But  it  exhibits  Cranmer  to  us  in  a  new  point  of  view ;  nor 
did  his  error  respepting  the  Eucharist, last  much  beyond  this 
time. 

The  Roman  party,  with  Gardiner  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at 
their  head,  still  entirely  prevailed  at  court,  and  Cranmer  was 
compelled  to  retire  much  from  public  business ;  the  consequence 
was  a  severe  persecution,  on*  pretence  of  executing  the  statute 
x)f  the  Six  Articles.  Multitudes  were  thrown  into  prison,  or 
.drivepi  into  banishment^  :  and  among  the  first  victims  who 
suffered  death,  was  Dr.  Barnes,  and  with  him  two  other  priests, 
.Gerard  and  Jerome.  The  immediate  cause  of  their  suffering  was 
their  preaching  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  where  they  had  answered  a 
sermon  of  bishop  Gardiner,  delivered  at  the  same  place,  **  against 
j\istification  by  fkith  alone^  and  against  the  Lutherans."  By  a 
somewhat  new  process  they  were  attainted  of  heresy  in  parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  same  act  four  Papists  were  attainted  of  treason 
for  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  All  these  vere  led  to  execu- 
tion together,  and  the  patience  and  charity  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs  were  much  taken  notice  of,  as  contrasted  with  the  spite 

'  Firma  fiducia. 
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and  malice  which  the  suffering  Papists    discovtt^   towards 
tfaem^ 

Bonner^  the  new  bishop  of  London,  though  he  had  come  to 
his  preferment  by  the  utmost  subserviency  to  the  late  measures 
for  the  abolition  of  the  papal  power^  now  discovered  the  greatest 
enmity  against  the  reformers,  and  persecuted  them  with  niuch 
violence.  An  ignorant  boy  of  fifteen  suffered  at  his  instigation. 
A  priest  also  was  bumt  at  Salisbury,  and  two  at  Lincoln.  A 
great  number  of  persons  also  were  brought  into  trouble,  and 
kept  a  long  time  in  prison,  under  this  cruel  statute.  We  find  it  * 
particularly  laid  to  the  charge  of  one  Wisdom,  a  clergyman  of 
London,  that  he  had  taught  ''that  at  the  day  of  judgment  Christ 
would  reward  only  of  mercy,  and  not  of  merit  f* —  **  that  man 
has  no  fi«e  will  to  do  good  '." 

The  king's  supremacy  was  about  this  time  fully  established 
in  Ireland.  In  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  still  reigned  triumphant,  in  possession  of 
nearly  half  the  kingdom.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  person  nearly 
related  to  the  royal  family,  who,  by  his  travels  in  Germany,  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  had  brought  the  glad 
tidings  to  his  own  country,  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  death  of  Hamilton  produced  much  inquiry  in  Scotland. 
In  the  university,  many  were  wrought  upon ;  and,  in  particular, 
Seaton,  the  king's  confessor,  was  removed  from  his  situation  for 
favouring  the  doctrines  of  Hamilton.  Forest,  a  friar,  was  accused 
of  saying  that  he  had  died  a  martyr,  and  was  burned  as  a  here- 
tic. *'  A  simple  man  is  said  to  have  advised  the  archbishop  to 
bum  him  in  some  low  cellar,  because  the  smoke  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  had  infected  all  on  whom  it  blew.''  Two  others  were 
burnt  in  1532,  and  several  persons  were  forced  to  flee  into 
England  and  other  parts.  These  violent  proceedings,  howevcur, 
were  not  suflScient  to  extinguish  the  light  which  Patrick  Ha- 
milton had  kindled.  The  report  of  what  was  doing  in  England, 
had  excited  the  attention  of  many. 

The  pope  and  Scottish  clergy  were  very  jealous  lest  their 
king,  James,  should  follow  the  example  of  his  uncle  the  king  of 
England,  and  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  all  intercourse  be- 
tween them.  In  the  year  1539,  many  were  cited  to  appear  before 
a  meeting  of  bishops  at  Edinburgh ;  of  these  nine  abjured,  seve- 
ral were  banished,  and  five  bumt.     On  the  following  year, 

'  Burnet.  >  Strypc,  Mem. 
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RusseU  a  friar,  and  Kennedy,  a  young  man,  were  brought  before 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  was  compelled,  much  against 
his  better  judgment,  to  pass  sentence  upon  them.  They  ex* 
pressed  such  confidence  and  joy  in  their  death,  that  a  great  effect 
was  produced  upon  the  spectators.  Russel  exhorted  his  fellow- 
sufferer,  "  Fear  not,  brother :  for  He  is  more  mighty  that  is  in 
us,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ;  the  pain  which  we  shall  suffer 
is  short  and  light,  but  our  joy  and  consolation  shall  never  have 
an  end.  Death  cannot  destroy  us,  for  it  is  destroyed  by  Him 
for  whose  sake  we  suffer,'*  &c. 

The  clergy  were  for  the  present  all  powerful,  but  the  seeds 
of  the  future  reformation  were  sown.  The  pope,  the  better  to 
secure  his  interest  in  Scotland,  made  Beaton,  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  a  cardinal ;  and  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the 
king  was  precipitated  into  a  war  with  England,  which,  proving 
disastrous,  is  thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  left  an 
infant  daughter,  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  during  whose 
unquiet  reign,  the  popish  interest  was  entirely  overturned. 
Several  noblemen  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  the  late  war, 
and  taken  into  England,  imbibed  there  a  favourable  disposition 
towards  the  reformation.  The  earl  of  Cassilis,  in  particular,  is 
mentioned,  who  being  committed,  on  his  parole,  to  the  care  of 
Cranmer,  at  Lambeth,  the  pains  of  the  archbishop  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  errors  of  popery,  were  not  unsuccessAil ;  and  he 
became  afterwards  a  great  promoter  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland  ^. 

The  popish  party  in  England  were,  in  the  mean  time,  using 
every  artifice  to  discourage  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  wished  the  present  translation  to  be  called  in,  under  the 
pretence  of  providing  one  more  perfect ;  but  the  archbishop  had 
still  interest  enough  to  counteract  them  in  this.  An  order  ^was 
even  procured  for  the  reading  of  a  chapter  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  every  Sunday  and  hoUday  throughout  the  year,  in  every 
parish  church ;  and  when  the  New  Testament  was  gone  through, 
then  to  begin  with  the  Old  ^.  But  the  king  was  soon  infected, 
by  his  popish  counsellors,  with  a  jealousy  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  poor,  and  resolved  to  substitute  in  their  stead 
a  book  which  some  time  before  had  been  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  which  was 
called  "  The  King's  Book."  It  was  a  kind  of  catechism  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people.    A  work  of  this  nature  had  several 
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times,  since  the  year  1637,  been  published,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,'^  or  "  The  Bishops*  Book." 
These  several  editions  mark  the  state  of  the  reformation  in  the 
years  of  their  respective  publication;  and  as  the  last  publication, 
**  The  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,"  had  been  made  to  favour 
the  papistical  errors  more  than  the  former,  it  was  artfully  deno- 
minated by  the  papal  party  "  The  King's  Book."  This  being 
how  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Scriptures,  a  new  and 
improved  edition  was  ordered,  and  a  copy  directed  to  be  sent  to 
the  archbishop.  This  book  is  stillextant,  with  the  archbishop's 
animadversions  upon  it,  and  they  afford  us  a  very  favourable 
Opportunity  of  learning  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  religious* 
truth.  The  short  extracts  in  the  note  below,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  assign  to  the  archbishop  his  class  among  divines  *. 

The  archbishop  endeavoured  this  year  also  to  push  the 
reformation,  by  introducing  in  parliament  "  An  Act  for  the 
Advancement  of  True  Religion,  and  Abolishment  of  the  con- 
trary." His  object  was  to  qualify  the  severity  of  the  .late  acts. 
He  was  faintly  seconded  by  the  bishops  of  Worcester,  Hereford, 

*  *'  0/i/y  chiefly These  two  words  may  not  be  put  in  this  place  in  anywise, 

for  they  signify  that  our  election  and  justification  cometh  partly  of  our  works, 
though  chiefly  it  cometh  of  the  goodness  of  God  :  but  certain  it  is,  that  our  justi- 
fication  cometh  only  and  wholly  of  the  benefit  and  grace  of  God,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ's  passion,  and  for  no  part  of  our  merits  or  good  works :  as  St.  Paul  dis- 
puteth  and  proveth  at  length  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  and 
divers  other  places,  saying ;  •  If  by  works,  then  it  is  no  more  of  grace  :  if  by 
g^race,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works/ 

•    "  Continuing  a  Christian  life These  words  be  superfluous,  for  continuance' 

of  a  Christian  life  pertaineth  unto  pure  faith. 

^'  If  fault  he  not  in  themselves This  article  speaketh  only  of  the  elect,  in 

whom  finally  no  fault  shall  be,  but  they  shall  perpetually  continue  and  endure. 

''  If  wilfully  and  obstinately  they  withstand  not  His  calling, .—  Likewise  the 
elect  shall  not  wilfully  and  obstinately  withstand  God*s  calling. 

"  And  so  continuing Continuance  is  comprehended   in   faith ;    for   if  I 

believe  not  that  I  shall  continue  in  the  holy  Catliolic  church,  I  cannot  believe  that 
I  shall  have  any  benefit  in  Christ. 

'*  Became  and  made  himself  our  Redeemer y  Saviour,  and  Intercessor,  ^^^  Satis- 
faction'.^ which  is  put  out,  meseemeth,  in  any  wise  should  stand  still,  to  take 
away  the  root,  ground,  and  foundation  of  all  the  chief  errors  whereby  the  bishop 
of  Rome  corrupted  the  pure  foundation  of  Christian  faith  and  doctrine.  For  upon 
this  satisfaction  did  he  build  his  sticks,  hay,  and  straw,  satisfactory  masses,  Tren- 
tab,  seala  aeli,  foundations  of  chantries,  monasteries,  pardons,  and  a  thousand 
other  abuses,  to  satisfy  the  covetousness  of  him  and  his  *,'^  &c. 


•  The  MS.  is  printed  entire  in  "The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,"  rol.iii. 
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Chichester,  and  Rochester,  who  had  promised  to  support  him ;' 
but  was  so  violently  opposed  by  Gardiner  and  the  popish  party, 
encouraged  by  a  recent  occurrence  in  politics,  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  again  deserted  by  all  his  party,  and  earnestly 
entreated  by  some  of  them  to  wait  for  a  better  opportunity.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  persist  and  do  what  he  could ;  "  so  he 
plied  the  king  and  the  lords  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  the  bill 
passed,  though  clogged  with  many  provisoes,  and  very  much 
short  of  what  he  had  devised  *." 

The  archbishop  himself  was  next  struck  at ;  but  the  king 
discovered  a  generous  friendship  towards  him,  though  it  was 
plain  enough  that  he  and  his  chaplains  were  the  encouragers  of 
what  the  Papists  called  heresy,  and  were  amenable  to  thd  pe- 
nalties of  their  "  Six  Articles."  On  one  occasion,  the  king 
took  the  accusation  against  Cranmer,  and  putting  it  into  his 
sleeve,  went  towards  Lambeth,  and  calling  the  archbishop  into 
his  barge,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  O  my  chaplain,  now  I  know 
who  is  the  greatest  heretic  in  Kent!"  and  with  great  good 
nature  enabled  him  to  trace  the  conspiracy  that  had  been  formed' 
against  him  in  his  own  church  and  almost  at  his  own  table. 
Winchester,  much  to  his  discredit  with  the  king,  was  found  to 
have  been  the  instigator.  On  occasion  of  another  accusation 
against  him  in  parliament,  the  king,  after  expressing  his  great 
indignation  against  the  accuser,  was  heard  to  say  respecting 
Granmer,  '*  What  would  they  do  with  him  if  I  were  gone  ?  *' 

A  conspiracy  was  the  next  year^  formed  against  him  in  the 

*  Tlie  Scriptures  were  now  not  absolutely  forbidden,  but  forbidden  to  the  poor : 
'<  None  might  read  the  Scripture  in  any  open  assembly,  or  expound  it,  but  he 
wlio  was  licensed  by  the  king  or  his  ordinary;  with  a  proviso  that  the  chancellors 
in  parliament,  judges,  recorders,  or  any  others  who  were  wont  on  public  occasions 
to  make  speeches,  and  commonly  took  a  place  of  Scripture  for  their  text,  might 
still  do  as  they  had  done  formerly ; " — **  every  nobleman,  or  gentleman^  might' 
oause  the  Bible  to  be  read  to  him  ;'*—''  every  merchant  that  was  a  householder 

migiit  also  read  it;'' "  but  no  woman,  nor  artificers,  apprentices,  journeymen^ 

servings-men  under  the  degree  of  yeomen,  nor  any  husbandman  or  labourer;''-. 
"  yet  every  noble  woman  or  gentlewoman  might  read  it  for  herself."  "  The  penal- 
ties of  the  late  acts  were  somewhat  mitigated  ;  but  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
so  far  retained,  that  the  reformers  lay  at  the  king's  mercy  for  their  lives :  and  this 
it  appeared,  while  the  king  was  surrounded  by  Papists,  was  no  great  security ;  for 
a  party  at  Windsor,  known  to  have  embraced  the  new  learning,  as  it  was  called, 
were  seized  by  a  warrant  from  the  king  at  the  instigation  of  Gardiner,  and  three 
of  them  were  burnt.  It  is  noted,  that  the  persecutors  dared  not  trust  to  a  jury 
taken  from  the  town  of  Windsor,  and  therefore  summoned  them  &om  the  farms  of 
the  chapel." — Burhet. 

«  A.D.  1544. 
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privy  oounciU  of  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  at  that  time  a 
leading  member.  They  accused  the  archbishop  bef(»e  the 
king,  ^*  That  he  and  his  learned  men  had  so  infected  the  wbde 
realm  with  their  unsavoury  doctrine,  that  three  parts  of  the 
land  were  become  abominable  heretics;  and  that  it  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  king,  being  like  to  produce  such  comjiiotions 
and  uproars  as  were  sprung  up  in  Germany ;  and  therefore  they 
requested  that  the  archbishop  might  be  committed  to  tlM 
Tower,  because,  being  a  privy  counsellor,  no  one  would  dare 
to  speak  their  mind  against  him  unless  he  was  first  conunitted." 
The  king  permitted  them  to  call  him  the  next  day  before  them, 
and  if  they  saw  reason,  to  commit  him ;  but  during  the  night,  he 
sent  privately  for  the  archbishop,  and  told  him  what  was  going 
forward,  and  the  permission  he  had  given  for  his  imprisonment; 
— "  But  whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill,  what  say  yon,  my 
lord  ? ''  The  archbishop  thanked  the  king,  and  only  asked  oif 
him  to  see  him  treated  on  his  trial  with  impartiality ;  when  the 
king  exclaimed  :  **  O  Lord  God !  what  fond  simpUcity  have  yoa, 
so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprisoned,  that  every  enemy  of 
yours  may  take  advantage  against  you  ?  Do  not  you  know  that 
when  they  have  you  once  in  prison,  three  or  four  false  knaves 
will  soon  be  procured  to  witness  against  you  and  condemn 
you  ?  No,  not  so,  my  lord,  I  have  better  regard  for  you  than 
to  permit  your  enemies  so  to  overthrow  you,"  8cc.  He  directed 
him  to  appear  at  their  summons  before  the  council,  and  to  ask 
to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers.  If  they  persisted  in  sending 
him  to  the  Tower,  he  was  to  shew  them  a  ring,  which  the  king 
gave  to  him  —  a  known  signal  that  he  called  the  matter  from 
before  the  council  to  himself. 

All  happened  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  this  additional 
circumstance,  that  the  council  put  an  indignity  upon  the  arch- 
bishop, by  suffering  him  to  wait  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
among  the  attendants  in  the  ante-chamber.  Dr.  Butts,  the 
king's  physician,  while  this  was  going  on,  told  the  king,  "  I 
have  seen  a  strange  sight."  *'  What  is  that  ?  "  said  the  king. 
'•  Marry,  my  lord  of  Canterbury  is  become  a  lacquey  or  a  serving- 
man;  for,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  stood  among  them  this 
hour  almost,  at  the  council  door."  The  king's  reply  was: 
''  Have  they  used  my  lord  so !  It  is  well  enough —  I  wiU  talk 
with  them  by  and  by."  Nothing  would  serve  the  council  but 
the  commitment  to  the  Tower.  Cranmer  then  produced  the  ring, 
which  soon  brought  them  all  into  the  king's  presence,  where 
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they  meived  such  a  reprimand,  as  convinced  all  his  enemies 
that  the  archbishop  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their  tnalice. 

A  very  remarkable  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Str3rpe, 
which  shews  that  Henry  was  fully  sensible  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  in  which  the  archbishop  was  engaged,  and  the  dangers  in 
which  it  was  likely  to  involve  him.  The  armorial  bearings  of 
Cranmer  were  three  cranes  $able.  The  king  ordered  them  to  be 
changed  for  three  pelicans,  and  told  him  that  **  these  birds 
would  signify  unto  him  that  he  ought  to  be  ready,  as  the  pelican 
is,  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  young  ones  brought  up  in  the  faith 
of  Christ ; "  '*  for,"  said  the  king,  '*  you  are  like  to  be  tasted, 
if  you  stand  to  your  tackling,  at  length.'' 

During  the  rest  of  the  king's  reign,  though  the  papal  party 
were  all-powerf\il  at  court,  and  obtained  some  great  accessions  of 
authority  to  the  episcopal  office,  which  they  made  use  of  to  stop 
the  reformation,  yet  we  occasionally  see  marks  of  Cranmer's 
influence.  When  Wriothesley,  a  papist,  was  made  lord  chan- 
cellor. Sir  William  Petre,  a  friend  of  the  archbishop,  succeeded 
him  as  secretary  of  state.  The  reformers  were  much  pleased  by  the 
introduction  of  the  English  language  in  many  parts  of  the  church 
service.  The  church  preferments  were  also  in  Cranmer's  favour, 
particularly  the  promotion  of.  Alrich  from  the  see  of  Llandaff  to 
the  archbishopric  of  York.  Holbeach,  who  favoured  the  refor- 
mation, was  made  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  Day,  a  moderate 
man,  who  was  then  thought  to  be  inclined  that  way,  was  ap- 
pointed to  Chichester ;  so  that  the  archbishop's  party  among 
the  bishops  was  much  increased  ^. 

The  archbishop  was  enabled,  in  the  last  years  of  the  king, 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  some  superstitious  practices  in  the 
worship  of  images  and  in  the  adoration  of  the  cross.  The  Bible 
became  more  commonly  read,  and  preaching  more  frequent.  In 
the  last  year,  Cranmer  was  engaged,  by  his  order,  to  prepare  a 
service  for  the  alteration  of  the  mass  into  a  communion'.  Still, 
however,  Che  papists  were  able,  on  some  occasions,  to  persecute 
under  the' statute  of  the  Six  Articles.  Ann  Askew,  a  lady  of 
family,  and  three  others,  were  burned  in  Smithfield,  for  denying 
the  corporeal  presence.  Shaxton,  who  had  given  up  his  bishopric 
on  the  passing  of  the  Aisles,  had,  in  his  prison,  embraced  the 
obnoxious  doctrine ;  but  ne  recanted,  and  became  afterwards  a 
persecutor  of  the  reformers.  King  Henry  VIII.  died  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1647.     Cranmer  had  been  sent  for  at  his  request; 

*  Burnet.  •  Strype's  Cranmer. 
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but  on  his  arrival  he  found  the  king  «peechle88«  though  still 
ble.  The  archbishop,  after  addressing  him,  asked  for  some  tokei 
that  he  put  his  trust  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  As  he  directed 
him,  the  king  presently  wrung  his  hand  hard^  and  aeon  after 
expired  *. 

The  principles  of  the  reformation  were  more  and  inore  dis- 
seminated in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  the  infant  quecD. 
In  the  year  1545,  George  Wishart,  a  faithful  preacher  of  tht 
Gospel,  educated  in  Cambridge,  was  committed  to  the  flames  bf 
Cardinal  Beaton,  before  his  castle  gates,  while  himaelf  behdd 
the  cruel  spectacle  from  a  window,  where  he  sat  in  state.  In  thii 
murder,  the  cardinal  had  acted,  not  only  without  Ae  conaent  tf 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  but  in  direct  defiance  of  the  re> 
gent*8  prohibition.  His  own  murder,  in  rerenge,  was  the  oon> 
sequence  —  certainly  not  by  men  who  deserve  the  name  of 
reformers.  But  it  was  under  the  banners  of  these  mmdeffas  cf 
Beaton,  who  held  the  castle  and  city  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  defimot 
of  the  civil  power,  that  the  celebrated  Knox  and  his  oompamoni^ 
first  commenced  the  preaching  of  the  reformation  in  Soodand; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  did  not  altogether  disapproye  of  this 
instance  of  private  revenge,  in  the  assassination  of  the  caidmil. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  only  son,  Edward  VI.; 
a  child  of  eleven  years  of  age,  succeeded.  He  had  been  educated 
in  principles  favourable  to  the  reformation,  and  discovered  a 
conscientious  regard  for  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  very  remark*^ 
able  for  his  years.  He  lived  to  reach  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
only,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  six  years  and  a  half. 

During  this  period,  the  refonnation  was  fully  established  in 
England.  The  majority  of  the  council  of  the  young  prince,  and 
the  two  protectors,  who  were  successively  raised  by  the  politics 
of  the  court,  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  encouraged  its  progress.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  these  nobles  carried  on  the  spoliation  of  church  pro- 
perty with  the  most  greedy  avidity,  and  in  their  secala^ ambition 
discovered  little  of  the  control  of  religion  ;  so  that  it  may  justly 
be  doubted  how  far  the  love  of  truth,  or  any  superior  motives* 
entered  into  their  patronage  of  the  Gospel.  Cranmer,  however, 
supported  by  the  weight  of  his  charac^e  and  of  his  high  station^ 


'  Stiype :  see  also  Burnet.  The  Papistsare  not  satisfied  with  this acooont of 
hi5  death.  One  of  ihem,  Senders,  says :  *'  When  the  king  found  himself  expirii^ 
he  called  for  a  bowl  of  while  wine,  and  said  to  one  that  was  near  him,  *  We  A«t« 
hit  all:  *  and  was  of^en  heard  repeating, '  Monks  /  Monks /  *  and  so  he  died.** 
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was  now  enabled  to  bring  the  public  profession  of  Christianitj' 
into  a  state  more  corresponding  to  the  light  his  own  mind  had 
received  in  the  progress  he  had  made  in  scriptural  knowledge. 

It  may  be  noted  as  a  very  favourable  circumstance  in  thd 
inceptive  reformation  under  Henry  VIII.,  that  it  had  become  an 
established  maxim,  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  standard  of 
faith  and  religion;  for  though  the  late  king  was  often  persuaded 
by  his  popish  advisers,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  permit  them  to  be 
read  without  restriction  by  the  conunon  people,  because  of  the  ill 
use  they  would  make  of  tiiem,  through  their  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, yet  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  never  called 
in  question.  In  all  the  original  documents  of  the  times,  popish 
tradition,  and  even  arguments  from  the  fathers,  were  paid  little 
regard  to :  whatever  errors  were  retained,  we  always  find  they 
are  supported  by  passages  of  Scripture,  misunderstood  or  mis- 
applied. The  king's  extravagant  notions  of  his  supremacy,  were 
grounded  on  texts  of  Scripture,  on  the  examples  of  Jewish  kings, 
and  on  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  to  that  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  which  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  exercised 
under  the  pope.  The  error  of  transubstantiation  was  retained  on 
the  same  ground.  "  This  is  my  body,"  was  considered  as  con- 
clusive of  the  controversy.  This  foundation  of  the  sole  autho- 
rity of  Scripture  being  laid,  it  was  impossible,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  however  tyranny,  bigotry,  ignorance,  or  the  fear  of  se- 
dition, might  hinder  or  arrest  its  progress,  that  religious  know- 
ledge should  not  increase,  and  error  yield  to  the  truth  of  God's 
holy  Word,  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  known  and  under- 
stood. Thus,  the  corporeal  presence,  and  mass  itself,  as  retained 
by  the  reforming  part  of  the  church  at  the  death  of  Henry,  were 
in  their  minds  reduced  almost  to  the  state  that,  as  Tindal 
expressed  it,  '*  To  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  every  where 
—  though  it  cannot  be  proved  —  hurteth  no  man  that  wor- 
shippeth  him  nowhere  save  in  the  faith  of  his  Gospel."  In  the 
king's  will,  indeed,  was  found  the  usual  provision  for  masses  to 
be  sung  for  his  soul,  —  a  great  inconsistency  in  him  who  had 
abolished  the  monasteries  and  chantries  !  Purgatory,  however, 
had  been  declared  not  clear  from  Scripture;  and  before  his 
death  it  had  been  projected  to  change  the  mass  itself  into  a  com- 
munion. Images  still  stood  in  churches,  but  were  regarded  very 
differently  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  times  of  superstition  ; 
insomuch  that,  when  the  people  in  some  places,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  reign,  began  to  demolish  them,   Gardiner  exclaimed, 
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''  that  they  were  going  faither  than  the  Lutherans  had  done,  fo 
he  had  seen  images  standing  in  their  churches/' 

At  what  exact  period  archbishop  Cranmer  was  brought  to  re- 
ceive that  doctrine  of  the  presence  in  the  sacrament,  M'hich  be 
thought  so  horrible  in  Frith  and  Bilney,  does  not  appear.  We 
saw  him  sound  in  the  faith  in  the  year  1540,  and  he  no  loDgB 
could  regard  the  mass  as  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  or  as  a  satis&ctidu 
About  the  same  time  also,  it  is  probable,  he  was  enlightened  tt 
give  up  the  strictly  literal  sense  of  the  words.  "  This  is  my  body.* 
and  receive  the  figurative,  or  more  properly  the  mystical  sense  of 
these  words,  to  which  Luther  and  his  followers  could  never  k 
brought.  We  know  that  he  regarded  the  Catholic  ceremonitt. 
which  he  was  far  from  approving,  and  endeavoured  to  remove,  tt 
laws  of  the  land,  to  be  obediently  observed  till  they  shcmkl  be 
abolished  by  authority. 

With  respect  to  episcopal  authority,  we  have  already  noticed 
Cranmer 's  opinion.  Except  in  their  character  of  ministeis  of 
tlie  Word  S  he  held  the  bishops,  in  every  part  of  their  functiooi, 
even  to  the  ordaining  of  the  inferior  clergy,  to  act  as  the  kiog-s 
officers,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  appointment  of  the  judges. 
As  these  carried  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  dele- 
gated  from  the  king,  who  was  the  sole  depositary  of  the  public 
authority  ;  so  it  was  considered  that  he  was  equally  the  bead  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  possessed  there,  in  like  maimer,  the 
entire  executive  authority,  which  he  delegated  to  such  persons, 
and  for  so  long,  as  he  pleased. 

This  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  did  not  give 
the  king  a  legislative  authority  in  the  church,  any  more  than  in 
the  state.  The  legislative  authority  was  in  a  similar  numner 
lodged  in  the  king  conjointly  with  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  commons  assembled  in  parliament. 
It  was  held  to  be  the  law,  that  the  bishops  and  clergy,  though 
acting  by  the  express  authority  of  the  king,  would  be  guilty  oft 
pricmuiiire,  in  transgressing  the  common  law  or  any  act  of  par- 
liament^; and  there  was  still  a  right,  notwithstanding  the  high 
tone  of  prerogative,  which  a  bishop  had  in  his  diocese,  and  a 
clergyman  in  his  benefice,  only  dependent  on  the  law. 

^  Tlie  words  in  the  royal  commission  to  Cranmer  are:  <<  Cvteraque  oiiiiiii<< 
singula  in  Pni'miisis,  sen  circii  ea necessaria,  seu  quomodolibet opportuoa,  peril 
ultra  eaqux  tibi  ex  Sucris  Litcris  divinitusCommissaessedignoscunUir  vice  oo- 
mine,  et  autoritato  nostris  cxequend  :  '*—  Burnet's  Co/.  voL  ii.  No.  IL 

*  Se**  AudlPY*'*npinion  in  Wincliester's  Letter,  Burnet's  CollecUon  No.  XIV, 
and  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
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The  nation  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  much  divided 
about  religion.  In  the  market  towns  and  places  of  trade,  and 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  the  people  were  generally  favourable 
to  the  reformation;  in  the  more  uncivilised  parts  of  the  nation 
ignorance  and  superstition  still  prevailed.  The  great  body  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  were  hostile  to  all  innovation,  and  had  a  spe- 
cial enmity  to  the  Gospel.  Their  numbers  had,  indeed,  been 
filled  up,  of  late  years,  from  the  members  of  the  depressed  mo- 
nasteries«  The  saving  of  their  pensions  had  very  generally  re- 
commended them  to  preferment,  though  the  most  enslaved  to  the 
papal  superstition.  With  Cranmer,  however,  on  the  side  of  re- 
formation, were  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishops  of  Lin- 
coln and  Ely,  with.  Ridley,  elect  of  Rochester.  Old  Latimer, 
restored  to  his  liberty,  did  not  resume  his  bishopric,  but  went  and 
resided  with  the  archbishop  at  Lambeth,  and  greatly  assisted 
him  in  his  labours.  The  cause  of  the  reformation,  howiever,  felt 
much  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  men  duly  qualified  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  truth  to  the  people ;  and  many  errors 
were  now  springing  up  among  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  pa- 
pacy. The  notions  of  the  Anabaptists  had  found  an  ingress  inta 
the  kingdom,  and  even  Arianism  was  taught. 

The  first  measure  of  the  reformers  was,  by  the  authority  of 
government,  t6  institute  a  general  visitation  of  the  kingdom.  In' 
order  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  Romish  clergy,  it  was  procured 
that  the  bishops  and  incumbents  should  preach  only  in  their  own 
cathedrals  and  churches  without  a  special  license,  and  these 
licenses  were  only  issued  to  approved  persons.  Homilies  also  were 
prepared,  and  directed  by  r6yal  authority  to  be  read  in  the 
churches.  These  were  twelve  in  number,  and  are  those  which, 
now  compose  the  first  part  of  our  Book  of  Homilies  ;  and  consi- 
dering the  object  of  Uieir  publication,  they  set  forth  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  with  great 
simplicity  and  perspicuity.  These  homilies  were  highly  approved 
by  the  reformers  abroad,  especially  by  the  learned  Bucerof  Stras- 
burgh,  who  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. He  said,  **  By  this  full  and  dexterous  restitution  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  his  kingdom  was  so  fully  explained  to  the  peo^ 
pie,  that  there  could  no  relics  of  the  old  leaven  remain  long  in 
any  parts  of  our  ceremonies  or  discipline."  Then  he  took  occa- 
sion "  to  stir  up  the  ecclesiastical  nilers  to  go  on  with  the  re- 
formation of  the  sacraments''  &c. 

*  Stryl)c*s  Mem. 
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The  Book  of  Homilies,  and  Eiasmus's  Paraphrase  of  Che  New 
Testament,  which  was  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  be  provided 
by  every  parish,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Papists  at  home,  and 
especially  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  their  head.  He  was  succesafiil  in 
pointing  out  some  contrariety  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Homi- 
lies and  that  of  the  Paraphrase,  which  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
guarded  against ;  but  the  motive  of  the  reformers  in  choosiiig  this 
work  of  Erasmus,  was  the  sole  authority  of  his  name,  —  though 
he  had  since  gone  over  to  the  Papists, — and  the  very  masterly 
and  powerful  manner  in  which  he  had  exposed  the  popish  abo- 
minations that  at  this  time  blinded  so  great  a  part  of  the  na- 
tion. The  great  anger  of  Winchester,  that  this  book — "  which 
he  wrote  in  his  wanton  age'' — should  "  be  sent  by  royal  au- 
tfiority  throughout  the  kingdom,"  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
policy  of  the  reformers,  so  far,  was  good.  But  it  was  the  doc- 
trine of  ^*  justification  by  faith  alone,''  in  the  homilies,  that  most 
offended  Gardiner^. 

>  He  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Protector^  <'  The  Book  of  Homilies  in  the  ^  Ser- 
mon of  Salvation'  teacheth  the  clean  contrary  to  the  doctrin  ettaUiahed  by  Act  d 
Parlament —  in  the  Book  of  Erudition/*  &c. — ''  even  as  contraiy  as  InoMeii  a 
contrary  to  excludeth,  for  these  be  the  words  of  the  doctrin  established  by  Fula* 
ment ;  where  in  a  certain  place  &ith  doth  not  exclttde.  The  doctrin  of  the  Pu1a> 
ment  speaketh  how  they  be  joyned  in  justification,  the  Homilies  speak  the  virtncs 
to  be  present  in  the  man  justified,  and  how  faith  esciudes  them  in  the  office  of  jui- 
tification ;  which  never  can  be  proved,  and  is  in  the  mean  time  oontmy  lo  the 
Act.  The  Book  of  Homilies  hath  in  the  Homily  of  Salvation^  how  lemissioD  of 
sins  is  taken,  accepted,  and  allowed  of  God  for  our  perfect  justificatioii ;  die  doc- 
trin of  the  Pariament  teacheth  justification,  for  the  fdlness  and  perfection  thereof 
to  have  more  parts  than  remission  of  sins,  as  in  the  same  appeareth :  and  tho*  le- 
mission  of  sins  be  a  justification,  yet  it  is  not  a  full  and  perfect/'  He  chained 
the  archbishop  **  for  troubling  the  world  with  such  a  needless  speculation  as  this 
is ;  because,  that  in  baptism  we  are  justified,  being  infants,  before  we  can  talk  of 
the  justification  we  strive  for ;  for  all  men  receive  their  justification  in  their  infimcy 
in  baptism,  and  if  they  fall  after  baptism,  they  must  rise  again  by  the  sacrament 
of  penance,''  &c.  In  his  letter  to  Cranmer,  he  says, — ''  If  I  should  make  a  Ho- 
mily de  Vitft  Perfect^,  I  wolde  note  two  parts — oon  of  life,  another  of  peifite- 
ness :  for  the  grownde  of  the  oon,  I  wolde  take  S.  John  :  '  God  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  might  live  by  him :'  and  for  the  other,  '  Be  ye  perfect  as  your 
Father,'  &c.  In  the  declaration  of  /i/e,  I  wolde  take  occasion  to  qpeke  of  yUM, 
the  gift  of  entre  to  life ;  and  of  charite  tlie  vety  gift  of  life ;  which  who  hadi  not, 
remaiaeth  in  dethe.  And  therfbre  S.  James  said.  Faith  without  woHa  u  demiz 
not  expounding  that  so  as  though  faith  without  charite  were  no  feith,  as  we  say  a 
dead  man  is  no  man ;  for  I  wolde  wish  the  people  in  any  wise  to  beware  of  that 
fasliion  of  teaching,  and  such  a  sophistical  understanding  of  S.  James,  &c.    I 


•  Slrype*8  Cranmer,  Appendix,  No.  XXXVI. 
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A  convocation  and  parliament  w||l  held  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  in  which  the  archHshop  procured  the  repesd  of  the 
Six  Articles,  th^  abolition  of  private  masses,  and  the  alteration 
of  the  mass  into  the  communion  service.  At  the  same  time, 
a  Lutheran  catechism,  used  at  Nuremberg,  being  revised  by 
X^  archbishop,  was  published  and  circulated  by  .his  direc- 
tions^. 

Thus,  a  great  progress  was  made  in  the  abolition  of  the  re- 
piainders  of  the  popish  worship,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI. 
But  many  diflSculties  were  found  in  carrying  the  changes  into 
execution,  not  only  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  papistical 
clergy,  but  also  from  the  country  people,  who  generally  loved  the 
shows  and  processions  of  the  old  worship,  as  the  heathen  did  the 
festivities  of  their  gods,  of  which,  indeed,  many  parts  of  the  Ro- 
mish ceremonies  were  remnants.  They  thought  it  a  dull  busi- 
ness to  come  to  church  only  for  Divine  worship  and  to  hear  ser- 
mons^. It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  some  violence  was  used  in 
removing  the  objects  of  their  veneration,  which  required  to  be 
checked  by  government.  "  However,  by  its  orders  the  following 
year',  all  images  were  to  be  removed,  and  their  coverings  given 
to  the  poor.  Some  restraint,  it  appears,  had  been  put  on  the 
licensed  preachers  in  these  matters,  which  were  not  much  relished 
by  the  more  zealous  reformers ;  but  the  council  declare,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  in  May,  that,  by  the  restraint  put  on  preaching,  they 
only  intend  to  put  an  end  to  the  rash  contention  of  indiscreet 
men,  and  not  to  extinguish  the  lively  preaching  of  the  pure  Word 
of  God,  after  such  sort  as  the  Holy  Ghost  should  for  the  time 
put  into  the  preachers'  minds ;  they  were  therefore  charged  to 
preach  sincerely,  and  with  that  caution  and  moderation  that  the 

wolde  be  most  earnest  Co  show,  that  in  charity  is  life,  whereunto  faith  is  thentre^, 
which  faith  without  charite  is  not  noo  fiuth,  but  dead/' 

These  extracts,  with  a  comparison  of  the  homily  referred  to,  will  serve  well  to 
shew  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the  Papists  and  our  reformers  on  this 
great  fundamental  point ;  only  remembering  that,  aMong  the  Papists,  by  charity 
or  love  was  not  understood  the  sense  of  God's  love  to  us  shed  abroad  in  the  heart 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  our  love  to  God  and  our  ne^hbour,  attested  by  our  works. 
This  was  the  charity,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  excluded  by  the  reformers  in 
justification,  and  made  a  consequence  only. 

1  Some  expressions  were  objected  to  as  too  much  fevouring  the  Lutheran  no- 
tion of  the  corporeal  presence ;  but  the  archbishop  replied,  "That  we  in  the  sacrar 
ment  do  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  spiritually;  and  that  the  words 
*  really '  and  *  substantially'  were  not  used,  but  *  truly/"  —  Strype. 
«A.D.  1549*  *  Burnet. 
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« 

time  and  place  shall  require ;  and  particularly,  that  they  ahcwU 
not  set  on  the  people  to  make  innovations,  or  to  run  before  thoK 
whom  they  shall  obey^/'  8lc. 

In  this  year,  the  new  Book  of  Communion,  in  part  tbe 
same  as  that  now  used  in  the  church  of  England,  was  sent  to 
the  clergy.  A  public  and  general  confession  of  sins  was  enjoined 
as  sufficient,  and  private  or  auricular  confession  was  rendered 
optional.  A  form  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  was  also  com- 
piled, selected  from  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  former  wonhip, 
which  had  been  used  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
the  singing  of  psalms  taken  out  of  Scripture  was  authorised^ 

This  was  about  the  awful  period  of  the  Interim,  when  many 
thought  the  cause  of  the  reformation  was  lost  in  Germany,  and 
turned  their  eyes  more  than  ever  towards  England.  Calvin  wrote 
to  the  protector,  encouraging  him  to  proceed  in  the  good  work'. 
Peter  Martyr  was  already  with  Cranmer ;  and  Fagius  and  Bncer  | 
being  compelled  to  leave  Germany  on  account  of  the  Inteiini, 
the  archbishop  invited  them  over  to  England.  Fagius  died  soon 
after  his  arrival ;  Martyr  was  fixed  at  Oxford,  and  Bucer  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  they  were  both  much  consulted  in  the  future  mea- 
sures of  the  reformation.  It  was  this  year  enacted  in  parliament, 
^'  that  all  spiritual  persons,  of  whatever  degree,  might  lawfuUy 
marry." 

In  the  following  year^  an  act  was  passed  respecting  fasting. 
It  was  declared,  in  the  preamble,  that  "  no  day,  or  kind  of  meat, 
was  purer  than  another."  The  general  use  of  abstinence  is  pointed 
out,  and  the  necessity  of  encouraging  fishing,  and  of  saving 
flesh."  On  these  grounds,  certain  days  of  fasting  are  enjoined. 
A  new  visitation  took  place  this  year :  a  complaint  was  heard, 
that  the  priests  read  the  new  service  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  in 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  read  the  Latin,  so  that  the 
people  could  understand  it  but  little  better^. 

'  Burnet. 

'  "  Our  church  of  England  has  omitted  n6nc  of  thow  oflSoes  wherein  all  the 
ancient  churches  were  agreed ;  and  where  the  British  or  GalUcan  difierod  from 
4he  Roman,  our  church  Iws  not  followed  the  Roman,  but  tbe  other.  And  therefeit 
our  dissenters  do  unreasonably  charge  us  with  taking  our  offices  fitnn  the  chuidi 
of  Rome  ♦."  The  Gallican  liturgy  was  introduced,  it  seems,  into  England,  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  framodby 
Polycarp  and  Irenanis. 

'  Oct.  29.  *  1549.  *  Burnet. 
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It  is  painful  to  record,  that  the  principles  of  the  age:  in  which 
our  reformers  had  been  brought  up,  still  led  them  to  persecute  to 
death,  even  to  the  cruel  death  of  burning,  those  who  were  ccm- 
victed  of  heresies  in  fundamental  doctrines — the  ajrticles  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  They  argued  it  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
magistrate,  and  urged,  as  a  precedent,  the  command  in  Scrip* 
ture — that  the  blasphemer  should  be  stoned  to  death.  This  was 
Cranmer's  argument  with  the  young  king,  whose  mind  revolted 
from  the  idea  of  signing  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Jofin 
Bbcher,  a  woman  who  had  denied  the  proper  manhood  of  Christ. 

Some  years  afterwards.  Van  Pare,  a  Dutchman,  was  burnt 
for  refusing  to  own  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

At  this  time  appeared  many  Anabaptists  in  several  parts  of 
England ;  they  were  chiefly  Germans,  many  of  them  of  the  same 
cast  as  those  who  had  thrown  Germany  into  confusion.  Some  of 
them  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  others  were  charged  with 
Pelagianism,  and  certain  of  the  grosser  errors  of  the  ancient 
Gnostics  were  also  found  among  them.  Some  of  the  more  violent 
were  treated  with  great  severity.  Burnet  mentions  a  more  harm- 
less kind,  who  differed  from  tiieir  brethren,  only  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  infant  baptism.  **  I  find  no  severities,'^  he  says, 
**  used  against  them ;  but  books  were  written  against  them,  and 
they  wrote  answers^." 

The  measures  which  were  pursued  against  the  Papists,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  lenient,  considering  the  times ; 
but  both  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  deprived  of  their  sees.  The 
bishopric  of  London  was  given  to  Ridley,  who  was  consecrated 
according  to  the  new  ordination  service.  This  was  the  last  sacred 
service  of  the  church,  which  had  been  cleansed  from  the  dregs  of 
papal  and  Romish  corruptions ;  and  it  has  been  judged  by  many, 
in  its  present  form,  to  be  a  very  successful  delineation  of  the  pas- 
toral office,  its  relations,  and  responsibilities, — as  that  institution 
was  imderstood  by  those  who  fin^t  received  it  from  the  hands  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles. 

jyjr.  Strype  observes :  "  The  sentiments  of  the  Protestant 
foreigners  concerning,  the  present  English  state,  deserve  a  parti- 
cular remark.  They  took  such  great  joy  and  satisfaction  in  this 
good  king,  Edward  VI.,  and  his  establishment  of  religion,  that 
the  heads  of  them,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  and  others,  in  a  letter  to 
him,  offered  to  make  him  their  defender,  and  to  have  bishops 
in  their  churches,  as  there  were  in  England,  with  the  tender  of 

'  Ilist.  Reform,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 
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their  service  to  assist  and  unite  together. '  This  nettled  the  learned 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it  hj 
tiieir  private  intelligencers ;  and  they  verily  thought,  that  all  the 
heretics,  as  they  called  them,  would  now  unite  among  themsdves 
and  become  one  body,  receiving  the  same  discipline  exercised  in 
England ;  which,  if  it  should  happen,  and  that  they  should  have 
heretical  bishops  near  them  in  those  parts,  they  concluded  that 
Home  and  her  clergy  would  utterly  fall.  Whereupon,  th^  sent 
two  of  their  emissaries  from  Rotterdam  into  England,  who  were 
to  pretend  themselves  Anabaptists,  and  preach  against  baptis- 
ing infants,  preach  up  re-baptising,  and  a  fiflh  monarchy  upon 
earth  ^" 

The  Papists  knew  well  the  weak  parts  of  the  reformation, — 
the  rise  of  diese  sectaries  in  the  midst  of  it,  who  were  enemies  to 
all  order  and  subordination,  and  had  grounded  such  strange 
extravagancies  upon  its  grand  principle,  —  *^  that  the  Scriptore 
was  to  be  the  only  rule  of  Christians.''  Their  re-baptising bdng 
a  visible  object  that  struck  the  attention,  procured  for  them  all 
the  name  of  Anabaptists.  But  many  of  these  unqualified  inter- 
preters of  Scripture,  had  pronounced  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  Christ's  incarnation  and  sufferings,  of  the  fall  of  inaa 
and  the  aids  of  grace,  to  be  "  philosophical  subtleties,  falsely 
deduced  from  Scripture."  Some  held  principles  subversive  of 
all  civil  government  and  subordination  in  society ;  and  conclud- 
ing themselves  to  be  the  instruments  foretold  in  prophecy,  that 
were  to  destroy  all  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  to  introduce  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth,  they  wanted  only  the  power,  to 
carry  their  fanatical  schemes  into  execution,  with  the  same  unre* 
lenting  cruelty  and  obscenity,  as  had  been  shewn  at  Munster  and 
in  other  parts  of  Germany.  This  was  certainly  the  bane  of  the 
reformation,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  contrivance  of 
the  prince  of  darkness,  in  order  to  libel  the  free  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  people,  and  to  induce  their  rulers  to  return  to 
the  lesser  evils  of  the  Roman  tyranny,  to  avoid  sedition  and 
rebellion.  Although  this  fanatical  spirit  has  never  been  entirely 
subdued,  but  has  coalesced  with  the  spirit  of  infidel  philosophy 
in  the  late  revolutions,  experience  has  shewn  that,  notwithstauid* 
ing  every  abuse  to  which  they  are  liable,  the  Scriptures  may 
be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people,  to  their  temporal, 
no  less  than  their  religious  improvement. 

But  how  difficult  it  is  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  super- 

'  life  of  Cranmer,  book  ii.  chap.  15. 
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stition  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  Christiaif  liberty,  tod,  at  the 
same  time,  to  know  where  we  ought  "  in  love  to  serve  one 
another,"  and  *'  be  all  subject  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God,*' 
soon  appeared,  in  the  trifling  disputes  which  separated  those 
who  were  united  together  in  all  essential  matters.  The  seeds  of 
dissension  were  now  sown  among  the  reformers  of  England,  — 
'^  a  root  of  bitterness  which  has  defiled  many,''  on  both  sides, 
who  have  cherished  it,  and,  humanly  speaking,  has  greatly 
hindered  the  reformation  in  its  more  essential  interests.  This 
spirit  manifested  itself,  in  a  particular  manner,  on  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  of  Mr.  John  Hooper,  a  truly 
pious  man,  who  was  in  high  esteem  as  a  popular  preacher  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation.  He  objected  to  be  consecrated  in 
the  episcopal  garments,  as  directed  by  the  existing  laws ;  and  not 
Content  with  merely  refusing  his  appointment,  had  openly  de- 
claimed, in  the  London  pulpits,  against  the  garments,  for  Peter 
Martyr  takes  notice  of"  his  unseasonable  and  too  bitter  sermons." 
Those  who  have  seen  the  consequences  which  have  flowed  from 
this  letting  out  of  the  waters  of  contention,  will  feel  a  wish  that, 
if  possible,  there  could  have  been  a  common  agreement  among 
the  reformers  on  this  certainly  not  very  important  point ;  that 
they  would  either  have  united  their  influence  to  procure  a  regu- 
lation of  the  legislature  which  would  have  been  generally  satis* 
factory,  or  have  left  it  to  regulate  itself  according  to  the  taste 
of  eadi.  But  then,  these  ''  bitter  sermons,"  as  well  as  ''  the 
unnecessaryinterference  of  authority,"  must  have  been  restrained, 
or  the  breach  might  have  been  rendered  wider  than  ever. 

Among  certain  divines  of  the  Helvetic  persuasion,  with  whom 
some  of  the  EngUsh  had  great  intercourse,  a  new  school  of 
reformers  had  been  formed.  A  distinctive  mark  of  this  school 
was,  such  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  that  had  been  done  in 
the  church  of  Rome^  that  they  had  a  sentimental  tendency,  in 
every  dispute,  to  deem  that  to  be  most  pure  and  true,  which 
seemed  farthest  removed  from  her  doctrines  and  practice.  In 
this  they  had  a  kindred  feeling  with  the  Anabaptists,  although 
they  were  very  far  from  adopting  most  of  their  conclusions,  or 
from  imitating  their  lawless  violence.  They  were  stiU  perfectly 
Romanists  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and 
Augustinians  on  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Zuinglius's  doctrine  of 
the  lawfrdness  of  resisting  by  force  the  sovereign  authority,  had 
not  been  as  yet  received  in  England.  Their  principle  of  refor- 
mation, however,  aimed  at  the  reversing  and  overturning  of  every 
thing  which  had  been  abused  in  the  Roman  Catholic .  church. 
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This  disposition  had  shewn  itself  among  their  less  prudent 
followers,  in  the  controversy  on  the  eucharist.  Because  thii 
holy  mystery  had  been  made  an  object  of  idolatry  among  the 
Papists,  some  of  them  hardly  respected  the  institution  of  Christ, 
and  indulged  themselves  in  very  abusive  language  respecting  it; 
many  lowered  it  to  a  mere  ceremony  or  figurative  rite,  and 
seemed  almost  to  hesitate  whether  it  was  not  to  be  numbered 
with  their  '*  beggarly  elements/'  In  their  extreme,  they  would 
have  reduced  public  worship  to  a  true  correspondence  with  the 
satire  of  the  Papists  on  the  Protestant  worship  in  general — to 
**  a  mere  preachment !"  The  reformers  of  the  church  of  Kngland 
were  carrying  on  their  reformation  in  a  different  spirit.  They 
considered  the  Catholic  church  as  being  much  corrupted  by  the 
false  doctrines  and  idolatrous  superstitions  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  verily  believed  that  he  was  the  predicted  **  man  of  sin,'' 
'*  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God;"  but  when  they  removed  the 
idol,  they  spared  the  structure.  They  did  not  treat  it  as  a 
house  of  Baal,  but  as  a  holy  building,  which  was  to  be  purified 
and  reconciled  to  its  original  use ;  and  they  thought  they  should 
more  certainly  bring  it  back  in  its  primitive  state,  by  learning 
the  original  uses  of  what  they  found  therein,  removing  nothing 
in  haste,  till  they  had  ascertained  that  it  had  not  been  eimply 
abused,  but  actually  introduced,  by  the  idolatrous  priests.  They 
aimed  at  carrying  out  the  filth  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
building  again  the  altar  of  God  which  had  been  cast  down.  If 
they  proceeded  somewhat  slowly  in  this  work,  we  must  remember 
their  situation.  They  had  not,  like  the  divines  of  Zurich  or  of 
Geneva,  merely  to  persuade  the  people  belonging  to  two  or  three 
congregations,  in  one  small  town,  to  change  their  religions  rites 
and  ceremonies,  but  they  were  called  to  alter  the  whole  religious 
establishment  of  a  great  nation,  a  large  portion  of  which  was 
averse  to  quit  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  ready  to  rise 
against  their  rulers,  for  the  changes  already  introduced. 

With  respect  to  the  episcopal  garments  —  most  of  which 
were  soon  afterwards  laid  aside  —  they  thought  them,  in  them- 
selves, things  indifferent ;  but  as  they  were  enjoined  by  law,  that 
it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  wear  them.  When  the  archbishop 
was  entreated  to  dispense  with  their  use  at  the  consecration 
of  Hooper,  his  answer  was,  "  that  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
he  should  be  guilty  of  ^  prremunire  in  doing  so,  even  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king."  He  consulted,  on  this  occasion,  Bucer  and 
Martyr,  the  two  learned  foreigners  whom  he  had  placed  in  the 
universities.     They  boUi  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  Hooper, 
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and  of  his  objections.  Although  they  were  both  divines  of  the 
Helvetian  churchy  and  owned  they  preferred  the  practice  of  those 
churches,  yet,  being  a  matter  of  indifference,  he  ought  to  obey> 
and  not  impugn  what  the  law  had  enjoined.  Hooper  had 
insisted,  "  that  to  wear  the  garments  was  to  bring  back  again 
the  priesthood  of  Aaron  —  that  they  were  inventions  of  Anti- 
christ, and  that  we  ought  to  be  estranged  not  only  from  the 
pope,  but  from  all  his  devices."  Bucer  pointed  out  several  cus" 
toms  of  the  church,  from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  some  now 
in  use,  to  which  he  had  not  objected,  which  might  be  called 
Aaronical  from  their  origin ;  that  the  difference  of  garments 
had  not  their  original  from  the  pope,  as  he  shewed  from  eccle- 
siastical history ;  and  that  it  was  to  press  the  church  of  God  with 
too  much  servitude,  to  deny  it  the  liberty  to  use  any  thing  that 
belonged  to  the  pope.  Hooper  still  refusing  compliance,  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  by  the  council, — not  for  refusing  th^ 
bishopric,  but  because  of  his  preaching  against  the  rites  by  law 
established:  *'  he  coveted  to  prescribe  orders  and  necessary  laws 
of  his  head."  Hooper,  however,  in  a  short  time,  waived  his 
objections,  and,  with  some  connivance,  was  consecrated  in  the 
usual  form  ^.  ^ 

This  same  year  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  again 
revised.  Bucer  and  Martyr  were  particularly  consulted,  and 
their  advice  was  much  respected.  In  imitation  of  the  German 
churches,  the  "  Confession"  and  "  Form  of  Absolution"  were 
added  to  the  morning  and  evening  services  ^  and  some  things 
which  were  thought  to  savour  of  superstition,  were  altered  in  the 
communion  service — the  direction  for  the  bishop's  putting  on 
the  obnoxious  garments  when  he  officiated,  was  omitted  —  the 
bread  was  to  be  given  into  the  hand,  not  put  into  the  mouth,  as 
heretofore  —  exorcism  in  baptism  and  praying  for  the  dead, 
though  used  in  the  primitive  church,  were  left  out  as  unscrip- 
tural  —  all  altars  were  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  tables  placed 
in  their  stead.  For  refusing  compliance  with  these  new  laws, 
Hethe,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  were 
deprived,  but  were  treated  with  great  kindness.  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  however,  for  their  contumacy,  were  committed  to  prison, 

England,  at  this  period,  was  a  general  asylum  for  the  refu- 
gees of  other  countries,  who  had  fled  from  persecution  at  home. 
There  were  congregations  of  French,  Italian,  and ,  Dutch 
strangers,  and  Mr.  Strype  thinks  of  Spaniards  also,  who  were 

*  Burnet  and  Strype. 
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encoaraged  and  protected  by  the  government.  The  confiscatioa 
of  church  property  had,  however,  been  carried  on  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  and  the  other  refonnera,  strove  in 
vain  to  check  the  covetousnesa  of  the  courtiers.  Bucer  had 
several  times  remonstrated  with  government. '  Calvin  also  wrote 
about  this  time,  both  to  the  archbishop,  and  to  the  protector 
Somerset.  He  complains  ''  that  the  revenue  of  the  cures  was 
withdrawn  and  dispersed  away,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to 
maintain  good  men  who  were  fit  to  perform  the  office  of  true 
pastors,  and  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  ignorant  priests  were  put 
in ;  which  made  great  confusion,  for  the  quality  of  the  persons 
begat  great  contempt  of  God's  Word.''  He  advised  the  duke 
**  to  endeavour  to  bring  those  who  had  these  spiritual  posses- 
sions to  be  willing  to  part  with  them ;  inasmuch  as  they  could 
not  prosper  in  defrauding  God's  people  of  their  spiritual  food, 
which  they  did  by  hindering  the  churches  of  good  pastors." 

It  is  thought  that,  besides  the  abbey-lands  and  impropria- 
tions, one-half,  and  in  many  cases  two-tiiirds  of  the  property  of 
the  church,  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  a  much  larger  pro-^ 
portion,  had  been  alienated.  This  opportunity  of  plunder  had, 
no  doubt,  bribed  many,  in  favour  of  the  reformation ;  and  it 
appeared  soon  afterwards,  that  though  they  were  willing  to  give 
up  their  religion,  and  to  suffer  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames,  yet  they  could  not  be  brought  to  give 
back  their  sacrilegious  spoils;  insomuch,  that  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  confirm  them  in  their  possessions,  before  his  authority 
could  be  restored.  Many  had  been  enriched  by  these  spoils ; 
but  how  little  could  be  afforded  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel,  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Bucer,  who  this  year 
finished  his  labours.  "  He  died  but  poor,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
some  want  of  necessaries  in  his  last  sickness."  In  these  circum- 
stances, however,  he  found  the  consolations  of  Christian  friend- 
ship. He  was,  in  particular,  much  indebted  to  the  kind  offices 
of  Catharine,  duchess  dowager  of  Suflfolk,  afterwards  an  exile  for 
the  Gospel's  sake,  who  personally  attended  and  watched  with  the 
dying  saint.  When  told  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  his  ex- 
clamation was  :  "  Ille,  Ilk  regit  et  moderatur  omnia!  —  He  — 
He  reigns,  and  governs  all  things !" 

The  same  year,  the  famous  Melancthon  was  invited  to  succeed 
him.  John  Knox  was  also  appointed  preacher  to  Berwick;  he 
afterwards  received  a  salary,  and  was  employed  in  London  and 
Buckinghamshire  till  the  king's  death.  This  appointment  was 
not  conducive  to  the  future  peace  of  the  church  of  England ; 
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for  Knox,  though  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  of  the 
reformers,  may  be  considered  as  'the  head  of  the  new  Helvetian 
school  among  the  British  divines ;  and  when,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, he  had  with  great  ability  conducted  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  uiliting  the  politics  of  Zuinglius  with  an  extreme  anti- 
pathy to  the  Romish  church,  he  gave  by  his  example  great 
encouragement  to  the  disaffected  among  the  reformers  in  Eng^- 
land,  from  whom  in  a  subsequent  reign  sprang  the  secession  of 
the  Puritans. 

Mr.  Strype  remarks  under  this  year,  1550,  concerning  those 
who  prejudiced  and  hindered  the  Gospel,  that  *'  they  were  of 
two  kinds  —  Sectaries  and  Papists.  The  former  appeared  now  in 
Essex  and  Kent,  of  whom  complaint  was  made  to  the  council. 
These  were  the  first  that  made  separation  from  the  reformed 
church  of  England,  having  gathered  congregations  of  their  own," 
both  at  Booking  and  at  Feversham,  and  in  other  places.  "  Their 
teachers,  and  divers  of  them,  were  taken  up,  and  foimd  sureties 
for  their  appearance;  and  at  length  were  brought  into  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  where  they  were  examined  on  forty-six  articles, 
or  more."  They  confessed  the  following  to  be  some  sayings  and 
tenets  among  them :  *'  That  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
meeter  for  devils  than  for  Christian  men  —  that  children  were 
not  born  in  original  sin" — "  that  there  was  no  man  so  chosen  but 
that  he  might  damn  himself ;  neither  any  man  so  reprobate  but 
that  he  might  keep  God's  commandments  and  be  saved  —  that 
St.  Paul  might  have  damned  himself  if  he  listed  —  and  that 
learned  men  were  the  cause  of  great  errors" —  "  all  errors  were 
brought  in  by  learned  men  ^."  Other  doctrines  of  theirs  were : 
"  That  God's  predestination  was  not  certain,  but  upon  condif 
tion  —  that  they  ought  not  to  salute  any  sinner  or  a  man  they 
knew  not  —  that  lust  after  evil  was  not  sin  if  the  act  was  not 
committed  —  that  Adam  was  elected  to  be  saved  ;  and  that  all 
men,  being  then  in  Adam's  loins,  were  predestinated  to  be  saved  j 
and  that  there  were  no  reprobates  —  that  the  preaching  of  pre- 
destination is  a  damnable  sin  —  that  we  are  not  to  communiciate 
with  sinners,"  8ic.  In  the  January  following,  a  special  com- 
mission against  these  Anabaptists  was  issued  out  by  the  king, 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  others. 

Most  of  the  year  1551  was  spent  in  preparing  articles 
which  should  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
These  were  forty-one  in  number  ;  they  were  in  substance,  on  all 

*  Memorials,  vol.ii.  book  i.  chap.  29. 
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essential  points,  the  same  as  our  present  Thirty-liine  Articles,  and 
had  a  special  regard,  in  their  structure^  to  the  mtots  of  the 
Papists  on  one  side,  and  to  the  errors  of  the  Anabaptists  on  the 
other  ^.    The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  still  further  reyisedL 
The  cope  and  vestment  in  the  dress  of  the  clergy  were  ordered 
to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  bishops  laid  aside  their  crosses'. 
Miles  Coverdale,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Tindal,  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Exeter.    In  the  following  year,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  in  its  revised  form,  received  the  sanctioaof 
parliament.    The  churches  were  now  stripped  of  all  their  fbnii- 
ture  and  ornaments ;  so  that  those  who  approved  the  pomp  and 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship,  compared  them  to  bains. 
.But,  because  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  and  the  surplice  were 
retained,  some,  who  had  taken  their  idea  of  perfection  firom  the 
Helvetic  churches,  were  not  satisfied;   and  however  eminent 
they  might  be  for  their  zeal  and  knowledge,  their ''  wisdom** 
:certainly  was  not  of  that  kind  which  is  "  easy  to  be  entreated.'' 
•Except  under  the  cross,  how  rarely  do  we  see  in  church  histoiy 
a  full  delineation  of  the  Christian  character ! 

At  this  time,  a  catechism  was  sent  forth  by  authority,  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  *'  King 
Edward's  Catechism,''  and  has  been  attributed  to  Poynet,  bishop 
of  Winchester ;  though  many  have  ascribed  it  to  Noel,  after- 
wards dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  at  that  time  master  of  West- 
minster school,  who  afterwards  drew  up  a  catechism  in  Latin. 
Coverdale  also  published  a  corrected  edition  of  Tindal's  Bible. 
A  plan  had  long  been  formed,  by  the  archbishop  and  the  other 
reformers,  for  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  ecclesiastical 
-discipline ;  but  whether  the  nation  in  its  present  corrupted  state 
would  have  endured  it,  may  well  be  questioned,  for — with  the 
noble  exception  of  the  throne  —  the  court,  nobility,  and  great 
body  of  the  church  and  of  the  people,  are  described,  by  contem- 
porary writers,  as  being  in  a  most  demoralised  state'.    The  doc- 

'  Burnet.  — These  last  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Article  on  Original 
Sin  —  '*  As  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  and  at  this  d^y  is  affirmed  by  the 
Anabaptists." 

'  The  alterations  were  made  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  tome  foreign 
divines,  especially  of  Calvin.  Tliis  di\'ine  was  far  firom  inculcating  that  narroiw 
spirit  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  advocates  of  the  Geneva  {daitform. 
*.*  He  also  highly  approved  that  there  should  be  a  certain  form  of  prayer  and 
ecclesiastical  rites ;  from  which  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  pastors  themselves 
to  depart,"  &c. — Fuller. 

'  The  form  of  discipline  prepared^  for  the  church  of  England,  which  is 
ascribed  almost  entirely  to  archbishop  Cranmcr,  is  known  by  the  title  of  **  Refor- 
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trines  of  the  reformers  had  been  bat  partially  received,  nor  had 
they  had  time  to  manifest  their  fruits  in  a  national  reformation 
of  manners ;  a  seed,  however,  was  sown  by  their  labours,  after- 
wards to  bear  abundant  fruit.  Yet,  such  was  the  dispensatioa 
of  Providence,  that  by  their  sufferings  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
the  reformers  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  nation,  SM^d 
more  commended  their  principles  to  their  attention,  than  by 
all.  their  exertions  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign. 

The  awful  visitation  was  now  at  hand, .  which  was  to  try 
them  with  fire,  and  make  all  their]  adversaries  rejoice.  The 
young  king,  whose  health  had.  long  been  declining,  was  takon 
away  from  the  fond  expectations  of  the  good,  in  July,  of  this 
year,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his. age.  Some  of  his  last  words 
which  are  recorded,  were  :  ''  Lord  God,  deliver,  me  out  of  this 
miserable  and  wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen : 
hpwbeit,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done!  Lord,  I  commit  my 
spirit  unto  thee ;  yet  for  thy  chosen 's  sake,  send  me  life  and 
health  that  I  may  truly  serve. thee.  O  my  Lord  God,  bless  my 
people,  and  save  thine  inheritance.  O  Lord  God,  save  thy 
-chosen  people  of  England,  defend  this  realm  from  papistry, 
and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  dnd  my  people  may  praise 
thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake.*'  Seeing  some 
about  him,  he  seemed  troubled  that  they  wcj^e  so  near  and 
had  heard  him ;  but  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  be  declared 
he  had  been  praying  to  God.  Soon  after,  he  said  to  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  who  was  holding  him  in  his  arms,  **  I  am  faint : 
Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit!*'  He  then 
expired  ^    .        . 

iKThe  .  last  duty  which  the  archbishop,  who  was  soon  to 
exchange,  his  mitre  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  was  allowed 
to  perform,  was  to  officiate  at  his  funeral,  which  he  per- 
formed, though  with .  some  opposition,  after  the  ritual  of  the 
church .  of  England  *. 

„  .  Though  the  popish  party  in  England  would  naturally  take 
part  with  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  .of  Henry  VIIL,  the  Pro- 
testants .  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  the  ffrst  who  openly 
espoused  her  cause ;  and  they  thought'  it  a  point  of  duty,  as 
she  was  the  lawful  heir.    They  say,  in  their  supplication,  **  We 

matio  Legum  Anglicamm  ;'*  and  though  it  has  been  adjudged  by  some  as  carry- 
ing ecclesiastical  authority  too  high,  yet  we  are  happy  to  find,  that  the  capital 
punishment  of'heresy  was  not  to  be  retained ;   the  injustice  of  which  measure 
some  other  Protestant  churches  were  much  slower  to  perfeive. 
*  Burnet.  •  Strype. 

E  E 
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protest  before  God,  we  think  if  the  holy  Word  of  God  had  not 
taken  some  root  amongst  xxa,  we  could  not  have  done  that  poor 
duty  of  ours^  which  was  done^  in  assisting  the  queen,  our  most 
dear  sovereign,  against  her  grace's  mortal  foe  that  then  sought 
her  destruction  ;  it  was  our  bounden  duty ;  and  we  thank  God 
for  his  word  and  grace,  that  we  then  did  some  part  of  our 
bounden  service."    Others,  however,  of  the  leading  reformers, 
were  drawn  into  the  scheme  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to 
set  up  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  —  no  doubt  for  fear  of  a  popish 
successor,  who  would  overturn  the  reformation;   but  as  there 
was  then  no  law  to  exclude  a  Papist  from   the  throne,  their 
conduct  was  without  excuse.    The  furious  Knox,  one  of  the 
popular  preachers  in  England,  went  further,  and  making  his 
own  interpretations  of  Scripture  to  be  law,  proclaimed   aloud 
against  the  government  of  all  women,  as  a  ''  monster  in  nature." 
The  nation  very  generally  sided  with  the  legal  heir.     Mary 
had  promised  to  tiie  men  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  that  she 
would  not  alter  the  established  religion ;  and  after  her  acces- 
sion, declared  by  a  proclamation,  that  she  would  force  no  one's 
conscience.    But  in  her  bigoted  zeal  for  the  papacy,  and  Rff 
what  she  considered  to  be  necessary  to  the  eternal  salvation  of 
her  people,  aU  these  promises  were  soon  forgotten.     Nor  was  it 
to  be  expected,  upon  the  acknowledged  principles  of  that  reli- 
gion, that  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  the   power,  could  act 
otherwise;    for  it  was   maintained,    that  "   no  engagements 
against  the  interests  of  Holy  Church  were  binding*' — "  that 
there  was  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  that  communion  " — 
'*  that  it  was  accordingly  the  duty  which  rulers  owed  to  God, 
for  the  good  of  their  subjects'  souls,  to  reduce  them  to  con- 
formity, even  by  the  severest  punishments.''      If  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  some  measures  of  government,  in  the  late  reign, 
savoured  of  this  last  maxim,  these  were  very  far  from  being 
the  principles  of  reformation.      There  were  none  of  its  esteenoed 
writers  but  held  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  or  a  promise,  though  it 
were  to  their  own  injury.     They  did  not  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  their  own  respective 
communions ;  and  although  their  opponents  objected  to  th^n, 
that  they  hdd  — what  amounted  to  the  same  —  that  none  but  the 
elect  could  be  saved,  this  was  a  totally  different  principle  in 
practice ;  for  they  did  not  presume  to  know  the  secret  decrees 
of  God ;    much  less  could  they  suppose  that  by  civil  penalties 
they  could  compel  people  to  become  of  the  number  of  the  elect; 
or  that,  to  save  their  souls,  they  must  of  necessity  be  subject  to 
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their  spiritual  authority :  they  did  not  confine  sanation  to  the 
pale  of  their  churches.  They  had,  howeyer,  so  far  assimilated 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  thought  where  the  govern- 
ments of  states  or  cities  embraced  their  religion,  they  were  bound 
to  provide  instructers,  to  order  the  public  profession  of  religion 
according  to  what  they  c(Hiceived  to  be  the  truth  of  God's  Word, 
and  to  protect  the  same  by  civil  penalties.  Most  of  them  also 
thought  with  the  Papists,  that  the  teaching  of  fundamental  errors 
was  to  be  restrained,  as  blasphemy  against  God ;  and  that  the 
promulgatprs  of  the  same  should  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  poisoners 
of  the  soul.  They  argued,  besides,  that  as  part  of  the  Roman 
superstition  was  idolatry,  it  ought  not  to  be  publicly  allowed. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  false  inferences,  and  the  gene- 
ral barbarity  of  the  age,  the  conduct  of  the  reformers,  when  in 
power,  towards  the  subject  Papists,  was  very  diiferait  from  the 
conduct  of  the  Papists  towards  them,  when  their  circumstances 
were  reversed.  The  great  distinction,  however,  to  be  observed, 
is  this  :  the  principles  of  the  reformers  admitted,  and  must  have 
drawn  after  them,  a  toleration  of  dissent  from  the  religion  of  the 
majority  or  governing  part  of  society  —  at  least  where  no  sedi- 
tious principles  were  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
Anabaptists ;  or  political  crime,  as  maintaining  with  the  Papists 
the  temporal  autiiority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Papists,  when  authority  was  in  their  hands,  never 
could  admit  of  any  toleration,  or  even  leave  undisturbed  the  con- 
sciences of  private  persons ;  nor  were  the  heads  of  their  church 
at  all  scrupulous  to  avow  this.  The  only  hope,  therefore,  of  the 
people  of  England,  at  this  juncture,  was  in  the  legislature;  but 
such  was  the  divided  state  of  the  nation,  or  such  their  indif- 
ference to  religion,  and  so  great  was  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  crown,  that  the  houses  of  parliament,  secured 
in  their  possession  of  the  property  spoiled  from  the  church, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  moulded  entirely  by  the  will  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  first  measure  of  the  queen  was  to  inhibit  all  preaching. 
The  deprived  popish  bishops  were  next  restored  to  their  sees. 
Gardiner,  the  head  of  their  party,  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
and  under  his  cruel  administration,  assisted  by  Bonner,  bishop 
of  London,  the  persecution  that  followed  was  conducted. 

Bradford  and  Rogers,  two  preachers  much  beloved  in  Lon- 
don, were  taken  into  custody,  merely  from  the  discovery  they 
had  made  of  their  influence  over  the  people,  in  sheltering,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  a  popish  preacher  from  their  violence  ;  and  a  man 
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of  Suffolk,  for  too  boldly  reminding  the  queen  of  her  promise, 
was  made  to  stand  for  three  days  in  the  pillory,  as  having 
"  defamed  the  queen." 

It  had  been  the  resolve  of  many  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
that  it  was  their  duty,  notwithstanding  the  inhibition,  not  to 
cease  to  preach  and  teach  the  people,  and  meekly  to  abide  the 
consequences.  Several  w^re  apprehended  for  disobeying  the 
order  of  council,  among  whom  were  Hooper,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, and  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  archbishop  was 
slandered,  that  he  had  set  up  the  mass  at  Canterbury,  which 
led  him  in  a  most  public  manner  to  contradict  the  report ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  issued  a  challenge,  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  Peter  Martyr  and  a  few  more,  he  would  maintain,  by  dispu- 
tation with  any  man,  the  reformation  made  under  king 
Edward.  Many  urged  the  archbishop  to  flee ;  but  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  duty  to  stop.  He  and  Latimer  were  called 
before  the  council  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  and  were 
afterwards  committed  to  the  Tower ;  thither  the  archbishop  of 
York  was  sent  in  the  October  following,  and  his  goods  seized, 
for  he  alone  among  all  the  reformers  was  rich. 

A  parliament  met  on  the  fifth  of  that  month.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  bishops  were  now  in  prison.  Taylor,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Harley,  bishop  of  Hereford,  however,  appeared  in  their 
places  ;  but  when  the  mass  was  performed,  they  were  thrust  out 
of  the  house,  for  refusing  to  do  reverence.  In  the  convocation, 
the  popish  bishops  entirely  prevailed,  though  Philpot,  Haddon, 
Aylmer,and  one  or  two  more,  openly  disputed  against  them.  In 
the  second  session  of  parliament,  all  the  laws  passed  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward,  respecting  religion,  were  repealed  ;  and  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  declared  illegitimate.  Cranmer  and  others 
were  attainted  ;  but  the  parliament  having  discovered  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  proposed  match  of  the  queen  with  Philip,  the 
son  of  Charles  V.,  was  hastily  dissolved.  Many  had  now  fled 
into  exile,  and  the  archbishop  from  his  prison  advised  flight. 
Among  those  that  fled  were  Poynet,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
the  bishops  of  Bath,  Chichester,  and  Ossory,  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred  of  the  clergy  in  all,  besides  many  hi^idreds  of  lay- 
men of  all  ranks.  -  These  were  kindly  received  in  many  Protest- 
ant towns  on  the  Continent.  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  one  of 
these  exiles,  wrote  to  Calvin  concerning  *'  the  bishops  and  learned 
godly  divines  that  were  cast  into.jails,  and  likely  to  sufier  death 
for  the  Gospel,  especially  since  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  man  of  a  severe  and  cruel  disposition,  now  managed  all  churcli 
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matters,"  "  that  although  the  infirmity  of  some  betrayed  them, 
yet  great  was  the  constancy  of  far  more  than  he  could  have 
thought;  so  that  he  doubted  not  England  would  have  many 
famous  martyrs."  ■'  But  there  was  one  thing,"  says  Mr. Strype, 
"  that  had  something  very  remarkable  in  it,  which  he  on  this 
occasion  communicated  to  Calvin,  '  that  even  in  this  dismal  pro- 
spect of  misery  and  persecution,  it  was  the  judgment  of  almost 
all,  that  this  reign  would  not  last  long ;  and  that  they  were  wise 
men  who  had  no  light  conjectures  thereof.' " 

Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  removed^  from  the 
Tower  to  the  prisons  at  Oxford,  and  brought  to  a  mock  disputa- 
tion before  the  University,  respecting  the  corporeal  presence  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  archbishop  and  Ridley  ably  con- 
tended for  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  on  two  several  days ; 
the  Papists  proclaimed  their  triumph  by  hissing  and  laughter. 
On  the  third  day,  Latimer  was  brought  forth,  now  a  feeble  old 
man  of  eighty  years  of  age.  He  told  them  "  he  was  not  able  to 
dispute;  but  he  would  tell  them  his  faith,  and  then  they  might 
do  as  they  pleased."  "  He  thought  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament  was  only  spiritual,  since  it  is  that  by  which  we  obtain 
eternal  Ufe,  which  flows  only  by  Christ's  abiding  in  us  by  faith  ; 
therefore  it  is  not  a  bare  naked  sign; — but,  for  the  corporeal 
presence,  he  looked  on  it  as  the  root  of  all  the  other  errors  in  their 
church."  Perceiving  they  laughed  at  him,  he  told  them,  "  they 
were  to  consider  his  great  age,  and  to  think  what  they  might  be 
when  they  came  to  it."  He  said  *'  his  memory  was  gone,  but  his 
faith  was  grounded  on  the  Word  of  God,"  &c. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  they  were  brought  again  into 
St.  Mary's  church,  and  for  refusing  their  subscriptions  were  con- 
demned as  obstinate  heretics.  The  archbishop  replied  :  "  From 
this  your  sentence  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgment  of  Almighty 
God,  trusting  to  be  present  with  Him  in  heaven  for  whose  pre- 
sence on  the  altar  I  am  thus  condemned."  Bishop  Ridley  an- 
swered :  "  Although  I  be  not  of  your  company,  yet  I  doubt  not 
my  name  is  written  in  another  place,  whither  this  sentence  will 
send  us  sooner  than  we  should  by  the  course  of  nature  have  come." 
Old  Latimer  said,  *'  I  thank  God  most  heartily  that  he  hath  pro- 
longed my  life  to  this  end,  that  I  may  in  this  case  glorify  God 
with  this  kind  of  death." 

Afler  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  Papists  carried  about 
their  "strange  gods," — the  consecrated  host — the  three  prelates 

>  A.D.  1564. 
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wece  conveyed  back  to  their  respective  prisons,  and  their  servants 
were  discharged,  to  prevent  all  communication  from  without. 
The  scholars  of  the  University,  it  is  remarked,  were  universally 
set  against  them ;  but  many  of  the  faithful,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  made  them  the  particular  objects  of  their  care,  and 
amply  supplied  all  their  wants.  Like  the  primitive  Christians, 
they  saw  in  these  his  imprisoned  members,  their  Redeemer  him* 
self  imprisoned,  and  forgot  not  to  minister  unto  him. 

The  same  farce  that  had  been  acted  at  Oxford,  was  designed 
to  be  repeated  at  Cambridge,  whither  the  bishops  and  clergy  in 
the  different  prisons  in  London  were  to  be  sent  down,  for  another 
triumph  of  the  Papists ;  but  the  former  having  got  intelligence  of 
the  design,  and  knowing  how  the  archbishop  and  his  fellow-pri- 
soners had  been  treated  at  Oxford,  resolved  not  to  agree  to  a  dis- 
putation intended  merely  to  insult  them,  and  therefore  begged  to 
be  heard  before  the  council  or  parliament.  To  this  effect  they 
drew  up  a  paper,  signed  by  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  Farrar, 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Doc- 
tors Taylor  and  Crome,  and  also  by  Philpot,  Bradford,  Saunders, 
Rogers,  and  Lawrence^.  In  this  paper,  they  state  their  reasons 
for  refusing  to  dispute,  except  in  writing,  and  subjoin  a  short  con- 
fession of  their  faith  ^. 

»  A.D.  1554,  May  8. 

•  "  That  the  Scriptures,  the  true  Word  of  God,  was  the  only  judge  of  all  con- 
troversies of  religion;  and  that  the  Church  is  to  be  obeyed  as  long  as  she  follows 
this  Word : — that  they  believe  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  and  those  creeds  set  out  by 
the  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  and  by  the  first 
and  fourth  councils  of  Toledo ;  and  the  symbols  of  Athanasius,  Irenxus,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  Damasus/'.^''  We  bolieve  and  confess  concerning  justification,  that  it 
Cometh  only  fix)m  God's  mercy  through  Christ ;  so  it  is  perceived  and  had  of  none 
which  be  of  years  of  discretion  otherwise  than  of  faith  only :  which  faith  is  not  an 
opinion,  but  a  certain  persuasion  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man.  Wherethrough  as  the  mind  is  illuminated,  so  the  heart  is  suppled  to 
submit  itself  to  the  will  of  God  unfeignedly,  and  so  sheweth  forth  an  inherent  righte- 
ousness which  is  to  be  discerned  in  the  article  of  justification  firom  the  righteous- 
ness which  God  endueth  us  withal  in  justifying  us,  although  inseparably  they  go 
together.  And  this  we  do  not  for  curiosity  or  contention's  sake,  but  for  conscience' 
sake,  that  it  might  be  quiet;  which  it  can  never  be,  if  we  confoimd,  without  dis- 
tinction, forgivenness  of  sin  and  Christ*s  justice  imputed  to  us  with  regeneratkn 
and  inherent  righteousness.  By  this  we  disallow  the  papistical  doctrines  of  firee 
will,  of  works  of  supererogation,  of  merits,  of  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession, 
and  satisfaction  to  God-ward.''  They  heartily  desire  all  men  to  enter  into  no  sedition 
or  rebellion  against  the  queen ;  "  but,  where  they  cannot  obey  but  they  must  dis- 
obey God,  there  to  submit  themselves  with  all  patience  and  humility,  to  suffer  as 
the  Will  and  pleasure  of  the  higher  powers  shall  adjudge." — Strype's  Mem. 
vol.  vii.  Append.  No.  XVII. 
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In  this  year  the  queen  was  married  to  Philip,  prince  of  Spain, 
and  cardinal  Pole  was  received  as  legate  from  the  pope.  In  her 
writs  to  the  sheriffs  for  the  election  of  knights  and  burgesses  for 
the  ensuing  parliament,  which  was  to  meet  in  November,  the 
queen  requires  that  **  they  be  of  the  Catholic  sort ;"  and  such 
indeed  they  proved,  for  the  commons  in  this  parliament  were 
more  subservient  than  the  other  house,  in  falling  into  all  the 
measures  of  the  court.  They  were  now,  with  the  convocation, 
formally  absolved,  and  reconciled  to  the  pope ;  and  having  first 
been  satisfied  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  posses- 
sion of  the  abbey  lands  and  the  spoils  of  the  church,  they  restored 
the  laws  against  heretics,  and  gave  up  their  late  bishops  and  pas- 
tors to  be  dealt  with  as  their  enemies  should  choose.  Mr.  Strype 
has,  however,  recorded  the  names  of  thirty-nine  of  the  lower  house, 
who  absented  themselves  wholly  from  this  parliament.  The 
queen  ordered  a  general  thanksgiving  on  this  great  occasion ;  the 
common  people,  as  a  "  token  of  their  joy  and  gladness,"  were  to 
have  "  bonfires  in  all  places."  The  population  of  London  did  'not, 
it  seems,  enter  into  these  feelings.  When  the  queen  rode  in  state 
through  the  metropolis  with  king  Philip,  the  chancellor,  and 
Pole,  there  were  few  expressions  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  king 
and  queen ;  and  the  cardinal  who  rode,  attired  in  red,  with  his 
cross  before  him,  giving  his  blessing  as  he  proceeded,  was  an 
object  of  laughter,  which  drew  from  the  mortified  Gardiner  the 
exclamation,  with  many  threats :  *'  Such  sort  of  heretics  who 
ever  saw ! ! "  But  their  imprisoned  pastors  and  preachers  were 
at  the  same  time  the  object  of  their  great  attention,  and  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  comfort  of  which  their  situation 
would  admit. 

The  papacy,  however,  was  now  to  shew  itself,  according  to 
the  awful  symbol  in  the  Apocalypse,  ''  drunken  with  the  blood 
of  the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  legislature  of 
England  had  given  their  power  into  the  legate's  hand,  in  re-en- 
acting the  old  laws  against  heresy ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
January,  1555,  the  cardinal  granted  a  commission  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  and  divers  other  bishops,  to  sit  upon  and  judge  all 
those  ministers  and  others  who  were  in  prison  for  heresy.  On 
the  same  day  this  commission  began  to  sit  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Overy,  on  Hooper,  late  bishop  of  Gloucester,  John  Rogers, 
who  had  been  preb^idary  of  St.  Paul's  and  vicar  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre's in  London,  Rowland  Taylor,  doctor  of  laws,  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Lawrence  Saunders,  rector 
of  Allhallows  in  Bread-street,  by  the  gift  of  the  same  prelate. 
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They  had  akeady  been  examined  several  times  before  the  popish 
'persecutors;  but  now  they  had  power  to  condemn/  and  deliver 
them  to  the  secular  arm. 

On  the  following  day,  both  the  bishop  and  Rogers  heard  the 
sentence  of  their  condemnation,  which  assigned  them  to  the  flames. 
They  were  commanded  to  be  taken  into  a  prison  called  the  Clink, 
near  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  house,  and  after  dark  to  be  ccm- 
▼eyed  to  Newgate.  They  were  coaducted  thither  in  the  custody 
of  the  two  sheriifis  of  Londdb,  who  were  at  the  pains  to  have 
the  lights  extinguished  in  certain  shops  in  their  way,  that  their 
passage  might  be  concealed  :  this,  however,  could  not  prevent 
the  collection  of  k  concourse  of  people,  who  encouraged  them 
with  theit  prayers  and  blessings. 

For  six  days  diey  lay  in  Newgate,  expecting  the  warrant  for 
their  exe<2uti(m.  On  the-moming  of  the  fourth  of  February,  -Mr. 
Rogers  was  awaked  from  his  sleep,  and  told  he  must  prepare  for 
burning.  The  popish  bishop  Bonner  was  ready  below  to  degrade 
him  from  his  priesthood.  Mr.  Rogers  asked  of  him  one  favour — 
to  see  his  wife  and  children ;  but  this  last  charity,  hardly  ever 
refused  to  the  wbrst  of  criminals,  was  denied.  He  was  imme- 
diately delivered  to  the  sheriffs,  to  be  conducted  to  Smithfield. 
On  his  way,  he  saw  the  objects  of  his  earthly  solicitude — his 
wife  and  eleven  children,  one  still  at  the  breast :  so  many  tender 
ties  had  this  faithful  martyr  to  burst,  in  order  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony !  He'was  asked  by  one  of  the  sheriffs,  if  he  would  "  revoke 
his  abominable  doctrine?"  Rogers  replied,  *' That  which  I 
have  preached  I  will  seal  with  my  blood."  The  stern  reply  was : 
"  Thou  art  a  heretic;"  to  which  he  meekly  answered, — "  That 
will  be  known  at  the  day  of  judgment ; "  and  with  admirable 
patience  and  fortitude  he  endured  the  terrible  punishment. 

Mr.  Rogers  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
by  his  acquaintance  abroad  with  Tindal  and  Coverdaio.  Co- 
verdalc  was  united  with  him  in  his  bonds,  but  through  the  great 
interest  made  in  his  favour  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  had  been 
permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Rogers,  bishop  Hooper  was  made 
to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  degradation,  expecting  to  be  led 
forth  with  him ;  but  he  was  remanded  to  his  cell.  That  night 
he  got  secret  intelligence  from  his  keeper,  that  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  send  him  down  to  suffer  in  his  own  city  of  Gloucester; 
at  which  he  was  much  rejoiced,  and  praised  God  that  he  was  per- 
mitted, among  the  people  of  his  late  pastoral  charge,  to  confirm 
by  his  death  the  truths  he  had  taught  them ;  for  what  was  meant 
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by  his  persecutors  to  be  a  terrifying  example  to  his  people,  he  saw 
in  a  very  different  point  of  view.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  he  was  roused  from  his  bed,  and  delivered  to  six  of  the 
queen's  guards,  to  be  taken  towards  the  appointed  scene  of  his 
suiTerings.  They  avoided  generally  the  inns  where  the  bishop 
was  known,  and  on  Thursday  evening  arrived  at  Gloucester. 
About  a  mile  from  the  city,  a  concourse  of  people  were  assembled, 
who  loudly  bewailed  his  fate — a  circumstance  which  alarmed 
the  guards  so  much,  that  one  of  their  body  rode  hastily  into  the 
city  for  assistance.  The  bishop  seemed  quite  undisturbed,  and 
was  much  in  prayer.  To  a  friend  who  had  waited  upon  him 
and  urged  him  **  to  consider  that  life  is  sweet  and  death  is  bitter, 
and,  therefore^  seeing  life  may  be  had,  desire  to  live,  for  life 
hereafter  may  do  good :"  "  Indeed,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  it  is 
true,  I  am  come  here  to  suffer  death  because  I  will  not  gainsay 
the  truth  I  have  formerly  preached  in  this  diocese ;" —  **  and 
death  is  bitter  and  life  is  sweet :  but,  alas !  consider  that  death 
to  come  is  more  bitter,  and  life  to  come  more  sweet."  *'  I  liave 
settled  myself,  through  the  strength  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
patiently  to  pass  through  the  torments  and  extremities  of  the  fire 
now  prepared  for  me,  rather  than  deny  the  truth  of  his  Word. 
Do  you  and  others  commend  me  to  God's  mercy  in  your  prayers." 
"  \yell,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Kingston,  for  that  was  his  name, 
"  then  I  perceive  there  is  no  remedy,  and  therefore  I  take  my 
leave  of  you;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  ever  knew  you,  for  God 
did  appoint  you  to  call  me,  being  a  lost  child,"  8cc.  The  bishop 
shed  a  profusion  of  tears  when  he  parted  from  him,  and  told  him 
that  all  tl>e  Roubles  he  had  suffered  in  prison,  had  not  caused 
him  to  utter  so  much  sorrow. 

«  ■ 

A  poor  blind  boy,  who  some  time  before  had  been  imprisoned 
in  Gloucester,  for  confessing  the  truth,  contrived  by  much  en- 
treaty with  the.  guards,  to  get  to  speak  with  the  bishop.  The 
bishop,  after  learning  from  him  the  cause  of  his  sufferings,  and 
haying,  heard  the  confession  of  the  boy's  faith,  beholding  him 
steadfastly,  though  with  eyes  that  could  scarcely  retain  their  tears, 
^aid  to  him,  "  Ah,  poor  boy,  God  has  taken  from  thee  thy  out- 
ward sight,  for  what  reason  he  best  knoweth ;  but  he  hath  given 
thee  another  sight  much  more  precious ;  for  he  hath  endued  thy 
soul  with  the  eye  of  knowledge  and  faith ! "  After  that,  another 
came  to  him,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  Papist  and  a  wicked  man, 
.who  expressed  his  sorrow  to  see  him  thus :  V  Be  sorry  for  thy- 
self," was  the  reply,  "  and  lament  thine  own  wickein^ss ;  for  I 
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am  well,  I  thank  God,  and  death  to  me  for  Christ's  sake    is 
welcome." 

When  the  sheriffs  of  Gloucester  received  the  prisoner  from 
the  guards,  they  determined  to  lodge  him  for  the  night  in  the 
common  jail  of  the  city,  called  Northgate ;  but  the  bishop's  con- 
duct had  so  wrought  upon  the  soldiers  who  had  brought  him  from 
London,  that  they  made  most  earnest  intercession  for  him,  de- 
scribing ^'  how  meekly  and  quietly  he  had  conducted  himself  by 
the  way ;"  they  said  '*  that  any  child  might  keep  him  well  enough, 
and  that  they  would  rather  stay  and  watch  him,  than  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  common  jail."  The  request  of  his  softened 
keepers  was  listened  to,  and  the  sheriffs  agreed  to  let  him 
remain  where  he  was,  and  watch  him  there.  He  begged  that 
he  might  go  to  bed  betimes,  saying  he  had  many  things  to  re- 
member. He  retired  at  fire,  and  slept  one  sound  sleep,  and  then 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  prayer.  He  entreated  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  he  might  be  alone  till  the  hour  of  execution  should 
arriire.  At  nine  o'clock  he  received  the  summons.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  seven  thousand  people  had  assembled,  it  being  mar- 
ket day,  to  see  the  awful  spectacle.  '^  Alas ! "  said  he,  "  why 
are  these  people  assembled  and  come  together?  peradventure, 
they  think  to  hear  something  of  me  now,  as  they  have  in  times 
past ;  but,  alas !  speech  is  prohibited  me ; — notwithstanding,  the 
CAUSE  of  my  death  is  well  known  unto  them." 

The  reader  may  be  spared  the  minute  account  which  is  left  of 
the  awful  preparation  for  this  most  cruel  of  all  punishments,  which 
was  chosen  to  shake  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  In 
bishop  Hooper's  case  there  seemed  to  concur  every  thing  that 
could  protract  his  sufferings — insufficient  fuel  — its  improper  con- 
dition— and  even  the  elements,  which  seemed  hostile  in  the  state 
of  the  wind  :— but  not  so  the  Lord  of  the  elements !  for  the  pa- 
tient endurance  of  no  martyr  was  more  remarked.  **  He  died  as 
quietly,"  says  the  martyrologist,  **  as  a  child  in  his  bed ;"  and 
•*  there  was  no  expression  of  extreme  distress  in  his  cry,  when, 
aft;er  the  second  fire  had  been  spent  in  vain,  he  said :  '  For  God's 
love,  good  people,  let  me  have  more  fire ! '  Indeed,  he  went  not 
to  the  severe  trial  in  his  own  strength ;  in  his  last  prayer  these 
words  were  noted :  *  Well  seest  thou,  my  Lord  and  God,  what 
terrible  pains  and  cruel  torments  be  prepared  for  thy  creature; 
such.  Lord,  as  without  thy  strength  none  is  able  to  bear,  or  pa- 
tiently to  pass.  Btft  all  things  that  are  impossible  with  man,  are 
possible  with  thee  \  therefore  strengthen  me  of  thy  goodness^ 
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that  in  the  fire  I  break  not  the  rules  of  patience ;  or  else,  assuage 
the  terror  of  the  pains,  as  shall  seem  most  to  thy  glory/ '' 

About  the  same  time,  and  in  a  similar  manner.  Doctor  Row* 
land  Taylor  was  taken  down  and  burnt  on  a  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  church  at  Hadley,  in  Suffolk,  that  he  might 
die  in  the  sight  of  his  people.  When  he  attempted  to  speak  to 
them,  he  was  reprimanded  and  struck;  those,  however,  who 
conversed  with  him,  testified  that  **  they  did  never  see  in  him 
the  fear  of  death." 

Lawrence  Saunders  was  also  sent  to  be  executed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Coventry.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  a 
mild  and  timorous  spirit,  but  when  brought  to  the  trial,  he  stood 
when  some  bolder  fell.  A  poor  shoemaker  whom  he  had  known, 
getting  access  to  him  in  Coventry,  thus  addressed  him :  *'  O 
my  good  master,  God  strengthen  and  comfort  you  !  '>'  **  Gramer- 
cies !  good  shoemaker,"  said  Mr.  Saunders, ''  I  pray  thee  to  pray 
for  me,  for  I  am  the  unmeetest  man  for  this  high  office  that  ever 
was  appointed  to  it ;  but  my  gracious  God  and  dear  Father  is 
able  to  make  me  strong  enough ! "  When  he  approached  the 
place  of  his  execution,  after  lying  prostrate  in  prayer,  he  arose 
and  embraced  the  stake  to  which  he  was  to  be  chained,  saying : 
"Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ!  Welcome  everlasting  life!" 
In  the  death  of  this  martyr  is  noted  again  the  use  of  **  green 
woodland  other  smothering,  rather  than  burning  fuel."  We  can- 
not but  suspect  that  this  was  from  a  general  order  of  the  perse- 
cutors in  power,  and  was  intended  to  make  the  example  of  their 
deaths  more  terrifying :  perhaps,  in  their  tender  mercies,  they 
thought  the  fewer  examples  would  be  necessary  I 

The  wiser  members  of  the  government  began,  however,  about 
this  time,  to  dread  the  personal  odium  that  attached  to  these 
cruelties.  King  Philip's  confessor  was  made  to  blame  them  in  a 
sermon  he  preached  in  his  presence ;  for  the  public  voice  accused 
the  Spaniaid.  The  chancellor,  Gardiner,  would  be  no  more 
personally  concerned  in  the  condemnation  of  heretics ;  but  the 
persecution  by  no  means  relaxed,  nor  was  that  his  intention; 
the  resentful  Bonner  and  other  zealous  Papists  were  ready  to  go 
on  with  the  work,  and  it  was  conducted  accordingly  with  greater 
severity  if  possible,  and  with  greater  insult  to  the  sufferers,  than 
ever.  We  may  generally  distinguish  the  following  year — "  the 
year  1556,  as  a  bloody  year ;  and  many  honest  people,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  were  burnt  alive,  in  all  parts )  insomuch  that  the 
mind  cannot  but  shrink  at  the  rem^nbranoe  thereof  ^" 

>  Strype. 
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The  limits  of  this  work  forbid  a  minute  detail  of  these  sufferers ; 
every  station  in  life  almost  had  its  martyrs,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  poor,  no  less  than  the  understanding  of  the  more  educated, 
was  strengthened  against  all  the  temptations  and  rage  of  the 
persecutors.  The  constancy  of  the  martyrs  was  such,  that  a 
persuasion  could  not  but  go  abroad  that  they  wei^  miraculously 
supported  against  the  fear  and  pains  of  death.  Fanrar,  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  who  was  sent  to  suffer  at  Carmarthen  ^,  for  an  exan^>le 
to  Wales,  was  emboldened  to  say  to  a  friend  :  "  If  you  see  me 
once  stir  in  the  midst  of  the  burning,  give  no  credit  to  my  doc- 
trine ;"  and  he  continued  unmoved  till  he  was  half  burnt,  when 
he  was  struck  down  with  a  staff. 

Mr.  Hawkes,  a  gentleman  and  courtier,  who  was  brought  to 
the  same  death,  had  agreed  to  give  his  friends  a  sign,  by  holding 
up  his  hands  over  his  head  before  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  **  if  he 
found  the  pains  of  such  burning  were  not  greater  than  that  a 
man  might  keep  therein  his  mind  quiet  and  patient :"  the  expected 
token  was  seen.  When  many  thought  he  had  expired,  he  lifted 
up  his  hands,  burning  with  flaine,  and  clapped  them  three  times 
above  his  head. 

The  source  whence  this  constancy  of  the  martyrs  did  indeed 
spring,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  account  of  a  Mr.  Robert 
Glover,  who  was  one  of  the  sufferers  for  religion  in  this  reign. 
After  he  had  been  condemned,  he  complained  to  his  friend 
Augustin  Bemher,  of  his  deep  depression  of  min^,  "  desolate  of 
all  spiritual  consolation,  and  full  of  much  discomfort  to  bear  the 
bitter  cross  of  martyrdom  ready  to  be  laid  upon  him.  He  feared 
"  lest  the  Lord  had  utterly  withdrawn  his  favour  from  him ;  he 
had  prayed  day  and  night  and  could  find  no  comfort."  His 
friend  exhorted  and  encouraged  him  to  play  the  man  in. the  good 
cause ;  and  notwithstanding  his  distressing  feelings,  expressed 
his  confidence  that  the  Lord  would  visit  him  in  his  good  time ; 
and  desired  him  to  let  him  know  "  when  any  such  feeling  of 
God's  mercies  should  begin  to  touch  his  soul.''  He  departed 
from  him  for  the  night.  '*  The  next  day,  the  day  of  his  suffering, 
as  Mr.  Glover  was  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  had  come 
within  sight  of  the  stake  —  although  all  the  night  long  he  had 
prayed  for  strength  and  courage,  he  could  find  none — on.  a 
sudden,  he  was  so  mightily  replenished  with  comfort  and  heavenly 
joys,  that  he  cried  out  to  Bemher,  *  Austin,  he  is  come !  he  is 
come !'  and  proceeded  with  such  joy  and  alacrity,  that  he  seemed 
more  like  one  who  had  risen  from  some  deadly  danger  to  ithe 

*  Strype. 
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enjoyment  of  life^  than  to  one  passing  put  of  the  world  by  any 
pains  of  death.  Such  was  the  change  of  the  marvellous  working 
of  God's  hand  upon  this  good  man^." 

Margaret  Policy  is  mentioned  as  the  first  woman  who  suf- 
fered in  the  flames,  though  several  suffered  afterwards.  She  was 
burnt  in  the  month  of  July,  at  Tunbridge,  in  Kent^. 

The  archbishop's  diocese  of  Canterbury  supplied  many  mar- 
tyrs. For  a  particular  description  of  these  several  scenes  of 
barbarity,  and  of  the  patience  of  the  saints,  "  counted  like  sheep 
for  the  slaughter,"  I  must  refer  to  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  the 
writing  and  circulation  of  which  has  tended  so  much  to  the 
everlasting  disgrace  of  the  papacy.  I  shall  only  notice  the 
deaths  of  the  three  great  public  men  so  eminently  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  that  reformation  which  these  cruelties 
could  not  stop,  but  rather  advanced,  by  the  examples  of  patience 
which  they  exhibited.  These  were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London ; 
Latimer,  some  time  of  Worcester ;  and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  whose  names  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
Church  of  England  stands,  with  peciiliar  respect  and  veneration. 
These  truly  Christian  bishops  were  still  confined  at  Oxford. 
Ridley  thus  writes  to  a  friend:  **  Since  I  heard  of  our  dear 
brother  Rogers's  stout  confession  of  Christ  and  his  truth,  even 
unto  the  death,  my  heail,  blessed  be  God,  rejoiced  for  it;  and 
since  that  time,  I  say,  I  never  felt  any  lumpish  heaviness  in  my 
heart,  as  I  grant  I  have  felt  some  times  before."  &o  far  was  the 
death  of  that  first  of  the  Marian  martyrs  from  intimidating  the 
rest !  When  brought  forth  to  be  examined  by  the  commission 
•that  condemned  him,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  pope's  name, 
bishop  Ridley  openly  denied  its  authority,  and  refused  to  give  it 
willingly  any  token  of  respect.  The  poor  and  aged  appearance 
of  bishop  Latimer,  w|iich  ought  to  have  excited  commiseration 
and  reverence,  seemed  to  make  him  the  butt  of  ridicule  to  the 
audience — which  drew  from  him  this  reflection:  **Why,  my 
masters,  this  is  no  laughing  matter:  I  answer  upon  life  and 
death!  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  weep!" 
When  a  reflection  was  made  on  his  learning,  interrupting  the 
speaker,  he  said,  *'  Lo,  you  look  for  learning  at  my  hands,  who 
have  gone  so  long  to  the  school  of  oblivion,  marking  the  bare 
walls  of  my  library,  keeping  so  long  in  prison  without  book,  or 
pen  and  ink ;  and  now  you  let  me  loose  to  come  and  answer  to 
article^  !"     He  begged  not  to  trouble  them  with  a  second  day's 

'  Fox  and  Strype.  *  Fox. 
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examination^  sajring, ''  f  am  at  a  point."  Oh  the  following  day 
both  persisted  in  their  answers ;  the  ceremony  of  degradation  from 
the  priesthood  followed  next.  To  the  ofier  of  mercy  on  sub- 
mission to  the  pope,  bishop  Ridley  gave  this  resolute  answer : 
**  I  marvel  that  you  will  trouble  me  with  any  such  vain  and 
foolish  talk ;  you  know  my  mind  concerning  the  usurped  autho- 
rity of  that  Romish  antichrist,"  8cc.  When  bishop  Ridley  heard 
his  condemnation,  he  thanked  God  that  **  none  of  them  was 
able  to  lay  to  his  charge  any  open  or  notorious  crime."  They 
told  him, ''  he  played  the  part  of  a  proud  pharisee,  exalting  and 
praising  himself."  "  No,  no,  no,"  said  the  bishop,  "  as  I  have 
said  before,  to  Ood's  glory  be.  it  spoken :  I  confess  myself  to  be  a 
miserable,  wretched  sinner,  and  have  great  need  of  God's  help 
and  mercy,  and  do  daily  call  and  cry  for  the  same." 

At  the  mayor's  house,  where  he  was  kept  the  night  before  he 
suffered,  he  spoke,  at  supper,  of  the  following  day,  as  the  day  of 
his  marriage.  **  My  breakfast  shall  be  somewhat  sharp  and 
painful,  yet  I  am  sure  my  supper  shall  be  more  pleasant  and 
sweet."'  When  they  arose  from  table,  his  brother  offered  to 
watch  all  night  with  him ;  but  he  said,  **  No,  no,  that  you  shall 
not;  for  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  as  quietly 
to-night  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life  ! " 

The  place  prepared  for  the  execution,  was  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  opposite  Baliol  College.  As  the  procession  passed  by  the 
prison  called  Bocardo,  where  archbishop  Cranmer  was  confined, 
bishop  Ridley  looked  earnestly,  hoping  to  see  him  at  the  win- 
dow; but  the  archbishop  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  dis- 
putation, and  being  too  late,  could  only  look  after  him  when  he 
had  passed.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  Latimer, 
who  had  followed  him  as  fast  as  his  feeble  age  would  permit, 
ran  to  him  and  embraced  him,  and  said,  '*  Be  of  good  heart, 
brother,  for  God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame,  or  else 
strengthen  us  to  abide  it."  They  prayed  and  conversed  together, 
but  none  were  near  who  would  report  what  was  said.  A  popish 
doctor  then  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "  Though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,"  8cc.  When  it  was  over,  Ridley  said  to 
Latimer,  **  Will  you  begin  to  answer  the  sermon,  or  shall  I?" 
Latimer  said :  "  Begin  you  first,  I  pray  you."  "  I  will,"  said 
Ridley.  This,  however,  was  not  permitted ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak,  unless  they  would  recant.  "  Well,"  said 
bishop  Ridley, "  as  long  as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will 
never  deny  my  Lord  Christ  and  his  known  truth  :  God's  will  be 
done."    With  that  he  arose,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice  : ''  Well, 
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then,  I  commit  our  cause  to  Almighty  God,  who  will  indifferently 
judge  all."  Latimer  added,  in  a  saying  very  frequently  on  his 
lips  :  "  Well,  there  is  nothing  hid  but  it  shall  be  opened."  He 
said  "  he  could  answer  the  preacher  well  enough  if  he  might  be 
suffered.*' 

They  were  immediately  ordered  to  prepare.     Bishop  Ridley 
would  have  retained  more  of  his  dress;  *'  No,'*  said  Latimer, 
*'  it  will  put  you  to  more  pain,  and  it  will  do  a  poor  man  good." 
"  Well,  be  it  so,"  said  Ridley,  "   in  the  name  of  God !"  and 
mounting  the  stone,  he  held  up  his  hands  and  said  :  '*  O  hea- 
venly Father !  I  give  unto  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  for  that  thou 
dost  call  me  to  be  a  professor  of  thee  even  unto  death.     I  beseech 
thee.  Lord  God,  take  mercy  on  this  realm  of  England,  and 
deliver  the  same  from  all  its  enemies."    Looking  at  the  smith 
fixing  the  irons,  he  said :  "  Good  fellow,  knock  it  hard,  for  the 
flesh  will  have  its  course."    They-first  brought  a  lighted  faggot 
and  laid  it  at  bishop  Ridley's  feet,  when  Latimer  said  to  him : 
"  Be  of  g»Sd  comfort,  and  play  the  man  :  we  shall  this  day  light 
such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never 
be  put  out."    With  a  voice  remarkably  loud,  as  the  flames 
reached  him,  Ridley  exclaimed,   "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I 
commend  my  spirit ! "  and  often  repeated :  "  Lord,  Lord,  receive 
my  spirit ! "    To  the  same  effect  Latimer  prayed  as  earnestly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stake.    The  little  life  that  was  left  to  the 
poor  old  man,  was  very  soon  extinguished.     To  bishop  Ridley  it 
was  different,  through  the  ill  structure  of  the  fire,  and  the  mis- 
taken offices  of  a  friend  to  relieve  him.    The  request,  **  Let  the 
fire  come  to  me,  I  cannot  bum  ! "  mingled  with  the  cry,  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me ! "  came  from  the  fire :  but  no  relenting 
cries !  no  lamentations  of  bitter  grief ! 

It  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  suffering  people  of  God, 
who  were  fiilly  convinced  in  their  minds  that  G^od  will  avenge 
his  murdered  saints,  that  the  samb  day  on  which  Ridley  and 
Latimer  were  committed  to  the  flames,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  lord  chancellor,  was  struck  at  dinner  with  a  very 
painful  disease,  which  in  a  few  weeks  ended  his  earthly  career^. 

It  was  reported  that  he  had  delayed  that  dinner  till  he  should 
receive  the  news,  by  a  special  messenger,  that  the  flames  were 
kindled  at  Oxford.  He  had  great  remorse  for  his  former  life, 
and  the  popish  bishop  Day  would  have  comforted  him  with  the 
words  of  Christ's  promise,  and  with  "  free  justification  in  the 

»  October  21, 
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blood  of  Christ/'  repeating  the  Scriptures  to  him,  "  What  ? 
my  lord,"  said  Gardiner,  "  would  you  open  that  gap  now?  then 
farewell  altogether.  To  me  and  such  others  in  my  case,  you 
may  speak  it ;  but  open  that  window  to  the  people,  then  farewell 
all  together  ^" 

This  is  very  like  the  conduct  of  many  who  know  the  doctrine 
of  "  free  justification"  to  be  contained  in  Scripture;  but  interpose 
their  human  policy,  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  the  knowledge  of 
God's  own  truth  among  the  people.  But  it  was  very  true,  as 
this  sagacious  politician  observed,  if  this  doctrine  got  abroad, 
then  farewell  to  all  that  scheme  which  he  and  his  fellow  Papists 
were  taking  such  pains  to  restore.  He  died  on  the  12Ui  of 
November  following,  often  repeating  in  his  illness :  "  With  Peter 
I  have  erred,  but  not  with  Peter  have  I  wept*." 

Burnet  remarks  of  the  parliament  which  met  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  *'  that  it  was  now  much  changed ;  men's  minds  were 
,  much  alienated  from  the  popish  clergy  and  also  from  the  queen." 
No  doubt,  the  love  of  that  reUgion  which  they  persecuted,  had 
its  influence  in  the  minds  of  some  few ;  but  it  was  chiefly  the  old 
jealousy  for  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  was  reviving.  The 
persecution,  however,  did  not  relax ;  and  in  the  following  spring, 
the  fellers  approached  the  tallest  tree  of  the  forest. 

For  the  condemnation  of  the  archbishop,  a  special  commission 
had  been  procured  from  Rome,  whither  by  a  mock  citation  he 
had  been  summoned,  and  declared  *'  contumacious"  for  not 
appearing.  "  There  he" — the  pope  —  "  sitting  in  the  throne  of 
justice,  and  having  before  his  eyes  God  alone,  who  is  the  righteous 
Lord,  and  judgeth  the  world  in  righteousness,  did  make  this 
definitive  sentence,  pronouncing  and  decreeing  the  said  Thomas 
Cranmer  to  be  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  heresy  and  other 
excesses."  Mention  is  made  of  his  "  bringing  in  again  the 
heresy  abjured  by  Berengarius,  of  his  beUeving  the  false  and 
heretical  doctrines  of  Wickliff*  and  Luther,  those  arch-heretics. 
See. ;  therefore  the  pope  excommunicated  him,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  archbishopric,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  secular  court." 
This  bore  date  December  14. 

The  commissioners  of  the  pope  proceeded  with  this  decree  to 
Oxford,  and  first  degraded  the  archbishop,  decking  him  with  the 
popish  garments.  He  observed  he  "  had  done  with  that  gear 
long  ago;"  for  he  did  not  consider  the  simple  and  ancient 
garments  retained  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  having  any 

*  Fox  and  Bumet.  «  Buniet. 
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affinity  to  the  gaudy  dresses  of  the  'Romish  priests.  Whto  they 
proceeded  to  take  from  his  hand  the  crosier,  he  held  it  fast,  and 
produced  an  appeal  to  the  next  general  council,  which  of  course 
was  not  regarded.  Bonner  at  the  same  time  insulted  him  on  his 
fall.  The  archbishop  addressed  to  the  queen  a  vindication  of  his 
supposed  errors,  which  she  committed  to  cardinal  Pole  to  be 
answered.  This  only  renewed  the  old  controversy.  The  cardinal 
had  no  new  arguments  to  bring,  though  he  pronounced  the 
archbishop  "  wilfully  blind  and  ignorant"  — •  '*  under  the  ven- 
geance of  God"-r-"  a  member  of  Satan  and  damned."  When 
the  archbishop  challenged  him  to  produce  one  single  doctor  who, 
for  the  first  thousand  years  after  Christ,  had  spoken  in  favour 
of  transubstantiation,  Pole  affected  not  to  notice  the  expression 
of  "  the  first  thousand  years,"  and  proceeded  to  his  Papal  autho- 
rities. Mr.  Strype's  reflection  seems  to  be  very  just,  that  the 
cardinal's  letter  **  savoured  of  a  great  deal  of  malice  and  mortal 
hatred  against  him."  This  historian  attributes  to  him  the 
counsels  that  brought  Cranmer  to  his  death. 

The  archbishop,  in  these  circumstances,  would  of  course  be 
much  the  glory  and  boast  of  the  reformers.  Who  could  doubt 
of  his  fortitude,  who  had  so  often  braved  death  in  defence  of  Uie 
truth  ?  And  when  so  many  had  been  found  faithful,  and  women, 
and  almost  children,  could  not  be  intimidated  by  the  fiery  trial, 
who  could  suppose  that  this  great  pillar  would  stoop  ?  But 
—  ("  that  no  man  should  glory  in  man") — it  pleased  God  to 
shew  him  weak,  before  he  shewed  him  strong.  The  fallen 
dignitary  had  to  say,  "  Like  Peter  I  have  erred ! "  but,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  he  could  say  also  what  Winchester  could  not, 
'*  Like  Peter  I  have  wept  I " 

What  perfidious  promises,  as  well  as  intimidations,  were  used, 
we  know  not ;  but  we  find  him  removed  from  prison,  and  taken 
to  the  dean's  house  at  Oxford,  and  there  induced  to  subscribe* 
The  first  paper,  perhaps,  might  seem  but  little;  it  was  to  this 
jeffect :  "  That  as  the  legislature  had  received  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, he  was  content  to  submit,  and  take  the  pope  for  the  chief 
head  of  this  church  of  England,  as  far  as  God's  laws  would 
permit."  But  here  a  good  conscience  was  lost !  and  by  six 
different  subscriptions,  one  after  another,  he  was  led  to  deny  his 
Master  and  his  Word; 

This  permitted  fall  discovered  not  only  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  in  this  devoted  servant  of  God,  but,  what  would  hardly 
have  been  supposed,  that  it  was  not  a  mistaken  conscience,  but 
a  spirit  of  revenge  and  murderous  hate,  that  influenced  his  perse-i 
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eutors !  The  queen  and  cardinal  had  pretended  that  they  were 
actuated  in  aQ  these  punishments  which  they  infficted,  only  by  a 
fteal  for  religion  — that  they  wished  more  for  the  conversioti  than 
the  death  of  their  victims ;  but  their  determination  still  to  exe- 
cute the  cruel  sentence,  notwithstanding  the  recantation,  mani- 
fested to  an,  that  other  motives,  besides  a  mistaken  zeal; 
influenced  their  minds.  The  queen  had  expressly  forgiven  what 
was  deemed  the  political  delinquency  of  Cranmer ;  and  besides, 
in  her  father's  days,  he  had  saved  her  life,  when  not  one  of  the 
other  cotmsellors  durst  appear  as  her  advocate.  In  Pole's  mind 
there  is  some  cause  to  fear  a  more  dreadful  hardening  still.  He 
'  had  at  one  time  been  favourable  to  the  reformers  abroad,  and 
seemed  to  have  ''  tasted  the  good  Word  .of  God  ;''  so  that  some 
who  had  expressed  their  sanguine  hopes  concerning  him,  were 
covered  with  shame  when  they  heard  of  him  as  a  peniecutor  in 
England^ 

As  for  the  poor  fallen  archbishop,  he  was  restored  to  more 
than  the  usual  constancy  of  a  martyr.  In  his  prayer  we  see  the 
stable  ground  of  his  hope  of  mercy  for  his  late  dissimulation : 
**  O  God  the  Son,  thou  wast  not  made  man — this  great  mystery 
was  not  wrought — ^for  few  or  small  offences,"  Sic.  Then  he  con- 
fessed before  the  people  his  dissimulation,  with  great  (>rofusion 
of  tears  —  as  "  the  great  thing  that  troubled  his  conscience,  that 
for  the  fear  of  death  he  had  written  with  his  hand  contrary  to 
the  truth  which  he  thought  in  his  heart."  **  Therefore,"  he 
cried,  '*  my  hand  shall  first  be  punished.  If  I  may  come  at  the 
fire,  it  shall  be  first  burnt."  The  enraged  Papists,  maddened  by 
disappointment,  dragged  the  archbishop  from  the  stand  on  which 
they  had  placed  him,  and  hurried  hitn  to  the  stake. 

We  have  an  account  of  his  death,  from  the  pen  of  a  Papist 
who  was  present,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  *'  Oxford,  March 
23.''  As  what  is  written  by  such  a  perscm  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  of  more  weight  than  the  reports  of  most  credible 
friends,  I  shall  make  my  extracts  entirely  firom  th^t  letten 
*'  Coming  to  the  stake  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  willing 
mind,  he  put  off  his  garments  with  haste,  and  stood  upright  in 
his  shirt."  *'  When  the  Spanish  friars  saw  his  constancy,  they 
said  in  Latin  one  to  another  —  *  Let  us  go  from  him  ;  we  ought 
not  to  be  nigh  him,  for  the  devil  is  in  him/  "  *'  Fire  being  now 
put  to  him,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  and  thrust  it  into 
the  flsime,  and  held  it  there  a  good  space,  before  the  fire  came  to 
any  other  part  of  his  body,  where  his  hand  was  seen  of  every  man 
sensibly  burning;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  '  This  hand  hath 
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offended!!^  As  sooa  ^sthe  fire  got  up,  h^  was  ?6ry  IKxm  dead» 
never  stirring  or  crying  all  the  while^  His  patience  in  tonnent, 
his  courage  in  dying,  if  it  had  been  taken  either  for  the  glory  of 
God,  the  wealth  of  his  country,  or  the  testimony  of  truth,  as  it 
was  for  a  pernicious  error  and  subversive  of  true  religion,  I  could 
worthily  have  commended  the  example,  and  matched  it  with  the 
fame  of  any  father  of  ancient  tioie ;  but  seeing  that  not  the  death, 
but  the  cause  and  quarrel  thereof,  commendeth  the  suffers,  I 
cannot  but  much  dispraise  his  obstinate  stubbornness  and.stur- 
diness  in  dying,  and  especially  in  so  evil  a  cause.  8urely  his 
death  much  grieved  every  man.''  ''  His  friends  sorrowed  for 
love;  his  enemies  for  pity;  strangers  for  a  common  kind  of 
humanity,  whereby  we  are  bound  one  to  another^." 

The  next  day  after  Cranmer  was  biunt*,  cardinal  Pole  wa» 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  imtil  his  death,  and 
that  of  the  queen,  which  happened  both  about  the  same,  time, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1658,  the  persecution  raged  with 
unabating  or  rather  with  increasing  violence;  and  such  pains 
were  taken  to  search  out  and  bring  the  offenders  to  conviction, 
and  to  subject  them  to  every  species  of  torture,  that  the  system 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  in  every  respect  introduced  by 
the  English  government.  A  commission  for  a  diligent  search 
and  discovery  of  heretics,  was  this  year  set  forth,  which  begins 
with  the  words,  **  Forasmuch  as  divers  devilish  ar6  clamorous,'.' 
&c.  Persons  were  sworn  "  to  bring  in  the  names  of  all  suspected 
of  heresy."  It  was  directed,  by  a  neighbouring  justice,  that 
every  house  in  Colchester  should  be  searched  for  strangers, 
'*  this  place  being  a  harbour  for  all  the  heretics,  and  ever  was.? 
Twenty-two  persons,  tied  together  in  a  string,  were  driven  along, 
'Mike  *sheep.to  the  shambles,"  from  that  place  to  Londom 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  still  thought  to  be  as  much  infected 
with  heresy  as  Essex. 

In  the  year  1557,  the  persecution  still  continued.  Six  were 
burnt  in  Canterbury  at  one  fire;  after  that,  five.at  Smithfield; 
then  seven  at  Maidstone ;  seven  at  Canterbury ;  ten  at  Lewes ; 
ten  more  at  Colchester.  Bishop  Bonner's  commissary  writes 
thus  on  the  latter  occasion :  *'  At  Colchestc|r,  (where  a  little 
before,  ten  had  been  burnt)  the  rebels  were  stout — the 
parish  .priests  were  hemmed  at  in  the  open  streets  and  called 
knaves ;  the  sacrament  blasphemed  and  reviled  at,  in  every  house 
and  tavern ;  prayer  and  fasting  not  regarded ;  seditious  talk  and 

>  Fox,  Strype*f  Cntnmer,  and  Mcmontte.  *  MatcU  aV^V^b^. 
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noise  were  rife  both  in  town  and  country,  in  as  ample  and  large 
.a  manner  as  though  there  had  been  no  honourable  lords  and 
commissioners  sent  for  the  reformation  thereof."  ^'  This  letter 
provoked  mtkch,  and  set  the  bloodhounds  upon  a  new  scent  and 
search  after  good  men  and  women ;  which  ended  in  the  burning 
of  nine  more  in  one  day^at  Colchester^." 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1558,  we  find  cardinal  Pole  issuing 
a  new  commission  against  the  heretics,  which  opened  a  door  to  a 
^cat  persecution  in  Kent  this  year*.  July  the  7th,  he  issued 
an  instrument,  called  a  signijicavit,  to  the  king  and  queen, 
against  certain  heretics  in  his  diocese ;  these  were,  John  Corn- 
ford  of  Wrotham,  Christopher  Brown  of  Maidstone,  John  Hurst 
of  Asheton,  Katharine  Knight  of  Thomham,  and  Alice  Suoth  or 
'Snoth  of  Biddendcn.  They  were  burnt  alive  at  Canterbury,  No- 
vember 10th,  seven  days  before  the  deaths  of  the  queen  and  car- 
*dinal,  and  were  the  last  who  were  burnt  in  this  reign.  By  a 
proclamation  issued  in  June,  all  persons  having  heretical  books, 
and  not  burhing  them  without  reading  them,  were  to  be  executed 
.by  martial  law. 

All  these  cruelties,  however,  could  not  check  the  progress  of 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  ;  they  spread  more  and  more, 
and  again  the  ancient  proverb  was  verified  —  "  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church."  Those  who  loved  the  Gospel, 
still  contrived  to  meet  together  in  secret ;  in  some  places,  Burnet 
tells  us,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  persons.  Nor  had  all 
their  pastors  fled,  although  they  were  the  particular  objects  of 
the  search  of  the  popish  government.  He  mentions  particularly 
Scambler  and  Bentham,  afterwards  promoted  by  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  sees  of  Peterborough  and  Litchfield ;  Foule  and  Bernher, 
with  Rough,  who  was  afterwards  burnt  by  Bonner.  Mr.  Strypc 
mentions,  in  Kent,  where  religion  had  takcQ  good  footing,  per- 
sons of  the  names  of  Woodgate,  Maynard,  and  Harwich,  who 
went  about  in  that  county,  and  preached  in  secret  meetings  of 
the  Gospellers.     He  mentions  also  Ross,  in  London. 

Besides  these  open  professors  of  the  Gospel,  there  were  many 
who,  though  they  complied  outwardly  with  the  papal  religion 
and  went  to  mass,  were  in  their  hearts  convinced  of  the  idolatry 
of  that  worship.  The  faithful  Protestants  animadverted  with 
much  severity  and  truth  upon  these  refusers  of  the  cross.  Mn 
Strype  calculates  that  not  above  one-third  of  the  nation  were 
sincere  Papists.    He  observes,  respecting  the  execution  of  eleven 

'  Strype's  Mem.  vol.  v.  p.  198.  *  Idem,  p.  290. 
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men  and  two  women,  at  Stratford  le  Bow,  in  Essex,  that  "  there 
were  present  near  twenty  thousand  people,  as  was  thought,  to  see 
the  execution,  whose  ends  generally  in  coming  there,  and  to  such 
like  ex^utions,  were  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  exhort  and  comfort  those  that  were  to  die.'* 
He  intimates  also,  that  many  dated  their  convictions  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  from  these  burnings  of  the  martyrs,  which  they 
witnessed  *r 

Many  congregations  of  Gospellers  continued  in  London 
throughout  this  reign,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  in 
spite  of  the  hardships  thereof,  and  nolwithstanding  the  taking  of 
so  many  of  their  numbers.  There  was  one  chief  congregation 
above  the  rest,  the  pastor  whereof  was  as  Superintendent.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  queen,  Thomas  Bentham,  lately  an  exile  in  Ger- 
many, and  afterwards  bishop  of  Litchfield,  succeeded  to  this  office. 
To  a  friend,  the  pastor  of  the  English  congregation  at  Aran,  in 
Switzerland,  he  writes  :  "  Whiles  1  was  in  Germany  at  liberty 
of  body,  havyng  sufficient  for  it  for  the  time,  I  was  yet  many 
tymes  in  great  gryef  of  mynd,  and  terrible  torments  of  hell ;  and 
now  here  beying  every  moment  of  an  hour  in  danger  of  takynd 
and  fear  of  bodily  death,  I  am  in  mynd,  the  Lord  be  praysed, 
most  quiet  and  joyful  seying  the  fervent  zeal  of  so  many,  and 
such  encrease  of  our  congregation  in  the  myddst  of  thys  cruel 
and  violent  persecution.  What  shold  I  say  but.  It  is  the  Lord's 
doing.  There  were  seven  men  burned  in  Smithfield,  the  tweenty- 
eighth  day  of  July,  altogether  ;  a  fearful  and  cruel  proclamation 
beyng  made,  that  under  payn  of  present  death,  no  man  shold 
cither  approche  ny  unto  theym,  touche  thcym,  nather  speak  unto 
nor  comforthe  theym ;  yet  were  they  so  mightily  spoken  unto,  so 
comfortably  taken  by  the  hands,  and  so  godly  comforted,  notwith- 
standyng  that  fearful  proclamation  and  the  present  thrcatnyngs 
of  the  sheriff  and  sergyants,  that  the  adversaryes  themselves  were 
astoyned.  And  synce  that  tyme,  the  By  shop  of  London,  either 
for  fear  or  craft,  carryed  seven  more,  or  six  at  least,  forthe  of  his 
Cole-house  to  Fulham ; "  "  caused  them  to  be  carryed  to  Brane- 
ford  besyde  Syon ;  where  they  were  burned  in  post-haste  the 
same  night.  This  fact  purchased  hym  more  hatred  than  any  that 
he  had  done,  of  the  common  multitude." 

Such  is  the  picture  given  us  of  the  Protestant  chiurch  of  Eng- 
land at  this  period.  They  held  their  meetings  clandestinely  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood.      "  Sometimes  it  was  at  Black 

'  Mr.Stirype,  1558, 
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Friars,  at  Sir  Thotnas  Gardme^a  bouae/^  **  Again,  someliBaea 
the  meeting  was  somewhere  about  Aldgate;  sometimes  in  a 
cloth-worker's  loft,  near  the  great  Conduit  in  Cheapside.  Once 
or  twice  in  a  ship  at  Billingsgate,  belonging  to  a  good  man  of 
Lee,  in  Essex.  Sometimes  at  a  ship  called  Jesus'  ship,  lying 
between  Ratcliff  and  Rotherith  :  there  twice  or  thrice  till  it  came 
to  be  known. ^  Othertimes  in  a  cooper's  house,  in  Pudden  Lane. 
Sometimes  in  Thames  Street,  sometimes  in  Bow  Church-yard, 
and  sometimes  in  Islington,  or  in  the  fields  thereabouts.  These 
meetings  were  often  in  the  night  time.  There  would  be  in  these 
assemblies  forty,  and  sometimes  an  hundred  or  rnxxe  met  together ; 
tod  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  queen,  the  number  increased. 
Chough  the  malice  of  their  enemies  decreased  not.  At  these 
meetings^  they  had  collections  for  Christ's  prisoners,  uid  would 
gather  sometimes  ten  pounds  at  a  night-meeting.  But  they 
could  not  be  so  private,  but  that  now  and  then  they  were  disco- 
vered and  taken.  To  some  of  these  secret  meetings  resorted  such 
as  were  spies  and  informers.  One  of  this  description,  when 
among  them,  **  cried  them  pardon,  and  was  converted  to  become 
one  of  them." 

In  the  North  of  England,  also,  there  yet  remained  some  faith- 
ful pastors  and  congregations, ''  as  George  Marsh,  who  suffered 
burning  at  Chester.  In  Yorkshire  was  Mr.  Best,  who  was  after- 
Wards  bishop  of  Carlisle.  Brodbank,  Reneses,  Russel,  and 
Jeffry  Hurst,  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  Lancashire  and  the 
neighbouring  counties.  In  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  Ber- 
nard Gilpin,  a  near  relation  of  the  bishop ;  he  had  complied  in- 
deed, and  conformed  to  the  Romish  church,  but  his  preaching 
was  felt  to  be  Protestant,  and  his  labours  truly  apostoUcal. 
Nothing  but  his  connexions  screened  him,  and  by  his  means  the 
seed  of  the  Grospel  was  very  widely  dispersed  in  some  very  for- 
JMdLen  parts  of  the  North. 

The  account  of  the  numbers  who  perished  in  this  persecution, 
is  differentiy  stated.  Burnet  makes  the  number  consumed  by 
fire,  to  be  284.  Speed,  from  "  Weaver's  Monuments,"  makes  the 
number  277.  **  In  the  heat  of  these  flames  were  burnt  to  ashes 
five  bishops,  one  and  twenty  divines,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty- 
four  artificers,  and  a  hundred  husbandmen,  servants  and  labourers, 
Iwenty-six  wives,  twenty  widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boys,  and 
iwo  infants ;  one  of  them  whipped  to  death  by  Bonner,  the  other 
bom  at  the  stake  and  thrown  into  the  flame  with  its  naother." 
Lord  Burghley  reckons  the  number  together  of  those  that  died 
by  imprisonments,  torments,  famine^  ahd  fire,  to  be  near  400 ; 
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the  number  burnt,  290 ^      Many  iay  in  prison  expecting  the. 
dame  fate,  when  the  reign  of. Elizabeth  commenced. 

But  it  will  be  recc^ected,  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  those  who,  for  their  zeal  or  from  situation,  stood  most  exposed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Papists,  had  fled  beyond  the  seas,  at  an 
early  pedod  of  Mary's  reign ;  and  as  the  persecution  became 
more  inquisitorial,  many  more  were  afterwards  added  to  their 
numbers. 

The  English  exiles  found  but  little  hospitality  in  Saxony,  and 
in  the  parts  of  Germany  where  Lutheranism  was  professed, ''  be-, 
cause  they  looked  upon  them  as  Sacramentaries,  holding  as  Cal- 
vin and  Peter  Martyr  did,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrament ; "  i^ 
sad  illustration  of  the  uncharitable  bigotry  which  at  this  time 
possessed  them  respecting  their  distinctive  doctrine  of  consubstan-^ 
tiation.  They  even  expelled  them  from  their  cities,  and  took 
great  offence  at  private  persons  who  harboured  them.  Philip 
Melancthon  himself  however  partook  not  of  their  unchristian 
spirit;  he  interposed  with  the  magistrates  of  Wesel,  saying, 
"  that  these  poor  exiles  ought  not  to  be  exploded  with  noise  and 
hissing,  but  were  to  be  retained  and  helped."  He  also  wrote  to 
the  governor  of  Franl^fort  as  follows :  "  That  the  English  were 
not  to  be  suppressed,  but  cherished,  considering  their  sentiments 
were  sound  in  the  main  articles  of  the  Christian  confession  :  and 
that  whereas  they  differed  in  some  points,  they  were  to  be  in- 
structed and  informed,  and  not  to  be  rudely  thrown  out  from 
among  them  by  force  and  violence." 

But  the  reception  of  the  exiles  in  all  the  churches  of  the  re- 
formed or  Helvetian  community,  was  very  different;  they  were 
welcomed  every  where  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Their  numbers  were  great,  and  the  poverty  of  some  was  extreme ; 
but  '*  Qod  stirred  up  the  bowels  of  the  abler  sort,  both  in,  Eng- 
land and  in  the  parts  where  they  sojourned,  to  pity  and  rdieve 
them,  by  very  liberal  contributions  conveyed  to  then^  from  time 
lo  time.  From  London  especially  came  often  very  large  allow- 
ances; till  Gardiner,  who  had  his  spies  every  where,  got  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  casting  the  benefactors  into  prison,  and  finding 
means  to  impoverish  them,  that  channel  of  charity  was  in  a  great 
measure  stopped.  After  this,  the  senators  of  Zurich^  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Bullinger,  their  superintendent,  opened  their  treasures 
unto  them.  Beside  the  great  ornaments  then  of  religion  and 
learning,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Bulling^,  Gualter^  Lavater^Qes- 
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net,  and  others,  sent  them  daily  most  comfortable  letters,  and 
omitted  no  duty  of  love  and  humanity  to  them  all  the  time  of 
their  banishment.     Some  of  the  princes  and  persons  of  wealth 
sent  also  their  benevolences."    Of  the  exiles,  some  pursued  their 
studies,  some  taught  schools,  wrote  books,  or  assisted  at  the 
printing  press;  others  took  this  opportunity  to  travel.     Thus, 
many  persons  were  preserved,  who  were  afterwards  eminent 
teachers  and  bishops  in  the  church  of  England.      Calvin  writes 
to  them,  that  "  he  doubted  not  but  the  Lord  in  his  wonderful 
council  would  have  them  thus  exercised  in  their  studies  of  godly 
learning,  under  a  shadow,  that  a  little  while  after  he  might  bring 
them  forth  into  light  and  into  serious  warfare  *." 
•    The  towns  where  they  chiefly  resided  were,  Frankfort  and 
Strasburg,  in  the  Upper  Germany ;  Smbden,  in  the  Lower ;  and 
Geneva,  Zurich,  and  Aran,  in  Switzerland. 

At  Frankfort,  those  unhappy  dissensions  manifested  them- 
selves, which  were  afterwards  to  cause  so  much  division  and  de-> 
struction  in  the  British  churches.  A  regard  for  the  rites  and 
usages  of  the  primitive  church,  before  the  corruptions  of  the 
papacy  had  defiled  it^  had  much  guided  the  reformers  in  England, 
in  their  regulation  of  the  national  worship.  Its  liturgical  form, 
the  ministration  of  its  servants,  the  responses,  whereby  the 
people  were  made  to  take  an  audible  part  in  the  worship,  and 
especially  the  ceremonious  observance  with  which  the  holy  mys- 
teries of  the  Lord's  supper  were  celebrated,  gave  an  aspect  to 
the  public  worship  of  the  church  of  England,  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  other  churches  of  the  Helvetic  or  reformed  com- 
munity. Among  them,  in  general,  every  form  and  ceremony 
that  bore  any  resemblance  to  those  in  use  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  for  that  reason  rejected  with  a  feeling  of  abhor- 
rence. Why,  in  churches  so  popularly  constructed,  the  people 
were  so  zealously  prohibited  from  taking  any  part  in  the  public 
worship — while  the  officiating  minister,  though  he  would  wear  no 
dress  of  ceremony,  was  to  engross  the  whole  to  himself —  is  not 
easy  to  be  accounted  for,  except  that  preaching  having  been  sadly 
degraded  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  now  thought  it  could 
not  be  sufficiently  exalted.  The  idolatry  of  the  papal  mass,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  drove  them  into  the  other  extreme  respecting  the 
ministration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  they  would  sink  it  from  the 
appearance  of  an  act  of  worship,  to  almost  that  of  a  social  feast. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  notions  of  the  earlier 

^  From  Geneva. 
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Helvetian  divines,  respecting  this  sacrament,  which  made  itti  bare 
commemoration,  and  the  words  of  its  institution  merely  figura- 
tive, had  a  great  influence  in  introducing  this  practice,  so  unlike 
the  ancient  practice  up  to  the  very  highest  antiquity.  Most  of 
the  Helvetians  at  this  time,  indeed,  allowed  the  "  real  presence," 
but  they  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  form  of  administering  the 
holy  mysteries. 

It  occurred  most  unhappily  for  the  future  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  church  of  England,  that  some  of  her  members^ 
from  their  connexions,  and  long  intercourse  with  the  reformed 
churches  on  the  Continent,  became  much  enamoured  of  their 
style  of  worship.  They  had  little  regard  to  patriotism,  if  that 
term  may  be  applied  to  the  attachment  which  they  might  have 
felt  to  the  institutions  of  their  now  persecuted  church,  although 
such  an  attachment  is  a  useful  virtue ;  and  an  inviolable  observ- 
ance of  paternal  institutions,  has  received  the  approbation  of 
God  himself  in  holy  writ^.  But  these  ministers,  among 
whom  stands  very  prominent,  Mr.  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer^ 
whose  zeal  was  ever  tinctured  with  no  small  degree  of  violence, 
were  not  content  with  a  private  preference,  but  were  for 
re-modelling,  as  far  as  their  influence  could  prevail,  the  whole 
worship  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  places  of  her  banish- 
ment,  where  there  were  congregations  of  her  exiles.  Her  com- 
munion they  reviled  as  a  ''  popish  communion,"  or,  at  least,  as 
'*  having  a  popish  face."  Knox,  at  Frankfort,  where  he  was 
minister,  refused  to  comply  with  the  English  liturgy,  and 
slandered  it  *'  as  a  superstitious  model,  borrowed  from  the 
Papists."  It  would  have  been  strange  if  these  innovations  had 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  if  none  had  been  found  among  her 
exiles,  who  kept  inviolate  their  love  to  the  customs  and  ordi- 
nances of  their  captive  church,  and  still  cherished  a  respect  for 
the  memory  of  her  fathers  in  England,  at  this  time  sealing  with 
their  blood  the  testimony  they  had  borne  against  the  corruptions 
of  Rome !  This  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  innovators 
were  strongly  resisted^  and,  in  particular,  Knox  was  compelled  to 
quit  Frankfoi*t. 

That  in  this  dispute,  as  in  most  others,  where  the  feelings  of 
men  would  be  so  much  interested,  moderate  men  should  discern 
faults  on  both  sides,  in  the  management  of  the  contest,  was  to  be 
expected.  But  the  friends  of  the  church  of  England  could  not 
but  approve  this  firm  resistance  as  to  its  general  object.     Why 

'  Jer.  XXXV* 
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i^ul^  they  prefer  the  wisdom  of  Foreign  diytnea,  to  that  of  the 
refonnenB  of  their  own  church,  or  hastily  Conclude,  that  what 
Was  tibongfat  convenient  for  the  fittle  republics  of  Switzerland 
and  (Germany,  would  necessarily  be  as  suitable  to  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  own  country,  so  differently  circumstanced? 
Or  why  should  th^  burst  asunder  the  bond  of  uniori  between 
themselves  and  multitudes  in  England,  who  venerated  the  refor- 
mation lis  it  h^  been  there  introduced  ?  Besides,  none  of  the 
exiles  despaired,  at  this  period,  of  the  restoration  of  the  church 
of  England  to  its  national  importance ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
foreign  churches,  they  still  considered  themselves  as  membe]:8  of 
her  community.  The  congregational  form  of  church  govern- 
tnent  was  not  yet  known  among  the  reformers.  In  these  circum- 
stances, whatever  improvements  diey  persuaded  themselves  they 
had  learned  abroad,  it  was  highly  improper,  and  could  but  be 
mischievous,  to  introduce  them  in  violation  of  the  existing  laws 
of  their  church,  until,  in  more  peaceful  times,  the  consent  of  the 
public  authority  could  be  obtained. 

A  permanent  division  and  separation  took  place,  ou  these 
founds,  among  the  English  exiles ;  and  thus  we  see  the  further 
expansion  and  growth  of  those  sentiments  whiclTwere  afterwards 
to  divide  the  Protestants  of  England,  and  which  have  produced 
distractions  and  animosities,  perhaps  never  to  be  healed  till  the 
Prince  of  Peace  himself  shall  come.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  no  dispute  about  any  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  faith,  once  pretended.  A  difference  respecting  the  extent  of 
subjection  to  the  civil  magistrate  there  was  likely  to  be ;  for  the 
reformers  of  king  Edward's  days  had,  like  Luther  arid  Tindal, 
taught,  that  subjection  should  be  conscientiously  observed  by 
the  church  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God ;  but 
if  the  ardent  Knox  was  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  opposed 
party,  rulers  had  to  expect  a  very  different  barric^e  towards  them 
from  the  heads  of  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

But,  if  this  dissension,  so  great  in  its  consequences,  con- 
tained no  dispute  about  any  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  there 
was  another,  which,  arising  from  still  smaller  beginnings,  began 
to  shew  itself  amoiig  the  English  Protestants,  and  which  bore 
upon  a  very  important  point  in  the  mystery  of  the  faith,  and  in 
after  times,  had  a  greater  influence  still  upon  the  religion  of  thfe 
reformed  church  in  most  countries  ^. 

This  -aipse  from  _the  opinions  of  those  persons  who  were  at 

*  Strype's  Mim.  vol.iv.  p.  ftO,  &c. 
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this  time  called  *'  Free-willers/'  and  who  were  for  introducing^  on' 
Protestant  ground,  doctrines  similar  to  those  of  the  Pelagians^  or 
Semi-Pelagians,  of  a  former  age.  Among  the  Anabaptists  these 
sentiments  had  been  usually  held;  but  the  reformers  were  almost 
all  avowedly  Augustinian  cm  these  points.  The  church  of  Eng* 
land,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  in  the  days  of  king  Edward,  treated 
the  Free-willers  as  heretics.  But  among  the  prisonent  for 
religion  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  were  found  some  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  exciting  great  zeal  in  making  conyerts  to  their 
faith. 

**  One  thing  now  fell  out  (1554)  which  caused  some  di»* 
turbance  among  the  prisoners.  Many  of  them  that  were  under 
restraint  for  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  were  such  as  held 
'  free-will,'  tending  to  the  derogation  of  God's  grace,  and  refused^ 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  and  original  sin.  They 
were  men  of  strict  and  holy  lives,  but  very  hot  in  their  :opinion& 
and  disputations,  and  unquiet.  Divers  of  them  were  in  the 
King's  Bench,  where  Bradford  and  many  other  Gospellers  were, 
many  whereof,  by  their  conferences^  they  gained  to  their  own 
persuasions.  Bradford  had  much  discourse  with  them.  The 
name  of  their  chief  man  was  Harry  Hart,  who  had  writ  some- 
thing in  defence  of  his  doctrine.  Trew  and  Abingdon  were 
teachers  also  among  them,  Kemp,  Gybson,  and  Chamberiain,  were 
others.  They  ran  their  notions  as  high  as  Pelagius  did,  and  valued 
no  learning ;  and  the  writings  and  authority  of  the  learned  they 
utterly  rejected  and  despised.  Bradford  was  apprehensive  that 
they^ight  do  great  harm  in  the  church,  and  therefore  out  of  pri- 
son wrote  a  letter  to  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  die  three,  chief 
heads  of  the  reformed,  though  oppressed,  church  of  England,  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter,  and  to  consult  with  them  in  reme- 
dying it ;  and  with  him  joined  bishop  Ferrar,  Rowland  Taylor^ 
and  John  Philpot.  Upon  this  occasion,  Ridley  wrote  a  treatise 
on  God's  Ejection  and  Predestination ;  Bradford  also  wrote  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  sent  it  to  those  three  fathers  in  Oxford 
for  their  approbation ;  and  theirs  being  obtained,  the  rest  of  the 
eminent  divines  in  and  about  London,  were  ready  to  sign  it  also  ^." 
These  free-fillers  told  Bradford,  ''  He  was  a  great  islander  to 
the  Word  of  God  in  respect  to  his  doctrine,  in  that  he  believed 
and  affirmed  the  salvation  of  God's  children  to  be  so  certain 
that  they  should  assuredly  enjoy  the  same.  For  they  said  it 
hanged  partly ^upon  pur  perseverance  to  the  end.."   Bradford  said» 

.   •  ... 

'  Strype*f  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  350. 
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"  it  hanged  upon  God's  grace  in  Christ,  and  not  upon  our  per- 
severance in  any  point:  for  then  were  grace  no  graced"  Ho 
says  in  his  letter  to  the  three  bishops  at  Oxford,  *'  You  see  "  — 
**  how  Christ's  glory  and  grace  is  likely  to  lose  much  light,  if  your 
sheep  quondam  be  not  something  holpen  by  them  that  lore 
God,  and  are  able  to  prove  that  all  good  is  to  be  attributed  only 
and  wholly  to  God's  grace  and  mercy  in  Christ,  without  other 
respects  of  worthiness  than  Christ's  merits.  The  effects  of  sal- 
vation they  so  mingle  and  confound  with  the  cause,  that  if  it 
be  not  seen  to,  more  hurt  will  come  by  them  than  ever  came 
by  the  Papists,  in  as  much  as  their  life  commended  them  to  the 
world  more  than  the  Papists  *." 

These  proceedings  were  not  without  effect  in  the  conversion 
of  some  from  their  errors ;  but  favourers  of  the  same  opinions 
still  continued.  Two  years  after  this  date,  the  memorialist 
observes:  "  There  were  now  abundance  of  sects  and  dangerous 
doctrines,  whose  maintainors  shrouded  themselves  under  the 
professors  of  the  Gospel.  Some  denied  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
some  denied  his  Manhood,  others  denied  the  Godhead  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  original  sin,  the  doctrine  of  free  election  and  pre- 
destination, the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell — which  the  Protest- 
ants here  generally  held.  Some  the  baptism  of  infants.  Some 
condemned  the  use  of  all  indifferent  things  in  religion ;  others 
held  free-will,  man's  righteousness  and  justification  by  works  — 
doctrines  which  the  Protestants  in  the  time  of  king  Edward 
for  the  most  part  disowned'." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1558,  Mary  ended  her  unhappy 
reign, — truly  unhappy  to  her  people,  and  attended  with  such 
extraordinary  visitations  of  Providence,  that  the  pious  sufferers 
could  not  but  see  the  avenging  hand  of  God,  "  for  his  servants' 
blood  that  was  shed."  *'  What  immoderate  rains  and  tempests 
reigned  in  one  year !  What  intolerable  heat  and  droughts  iu 
another  year!  What  penury  and  scarceness  of  corn  and 
victuals  !  What  hunger  and  famine  thereof  followed  !  And 
what  diseases  and  sicknesses  every  where  prevailed  !  The  like 
whereof  had  never  been  known  before,  both  for  the  lasting  and 
mortality  of  them ;  which,  being  hot  burning  fevers  and  other 
strange  diseases,  began  in  the  great  dearth  1556,  and  increased 
more  and  more  the  two  following  years.  In  the  summer  1557, 
they  raged  horribly  throughout  the  realm,  and  killed  an  exceed- 
ing great  number  of  all  sorts  of  men;  but  especially  of  gentlemen 

'  Strype's  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  350.      '  Slrype's  Cranmer,  Ixxxiii.  Appendix. 
^  Mem.  vol.  V.  p.  117.  .       . 
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Btid  liken  of  great  wealth .  So  many  husbandmen  and  labouren 
also  died^  and  were  sick,  that  in  harvest  time,  in  divers  places, 
men  would  have  given  one  acre  of  com  for  the  reaping  and  carry- 
ing in  of  another.  In  some  places,  com  stood  and  shed  on  the 
ground,  for  lack  of  workmen.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  quar- 
tan agues  were  not  only  common,  but  to  most  persons  very  dan- 
gerous ;  especially  to  such  as  had  been  sick  of  burning  fevers 
before."  Few  houses  escaped.  "  In  1668,  in  the  summer,  about 
August,  the  same  fevers  raged  again  in  such  manner,  as  never 
plague  or  pestilence,  I  think,  killed  a  greater  number.  If  the 
people  of  the  realm  had  been  divided  into  four  parts,  certainly 
three  parts  of  those  four  should  have  been  found  sick;  and 
hereby  so  great  a  scarcity  of  harvest  men,  that  those  who 
remained  took  twelve  pence  for  that  which  was  wont  to  be  done 
for  three  .pence.  In  some  shires,  no  gentleman  almost  escaped, 
but  either  himself  or  his  wife,  or  both,  were  dangerously  sick, 
and  very  many  died :  so  that  divers  places  were  left  void  of  ancient 
justices,  and  men  of  worship  to  govern  the  country.  Many 
that  kept  twenty  or  thirty  in  their  houses,  had  not  three  or  four 
able  to  help  the  residue  that  were  sick.  In  most  poor  men's 
houses,  the  master,  dame,  and  servants  were  all  sick,  in  such 
sort  that  one  could  not  help  another.  The  winter  following 
also  the  quartan  agues  continued  in  like  manner,  or  more 
vehemently  than  they  had  done  last  year.  At  Jfhis  time  died  also 
many  priests,  that  a  gTcat  many  parish  churches  in  divers 
places  of  the  realm  were  unserveu,  and  no  curates  could  be  got 
for  money," 

In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  the  queen  died,  Nov.  17th,  cut 
off  by  the  same  pestilence  which  had  thinned  her  subjects;  and 
a  few  hours  after  her  demise,  followed  the  death  of  cardinal 
Pole,  struck  by  the  same  messenger  of  the  Almighty. 

The  crown  descended  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Anne  Boleyn.  The  hopes  of  all  the  Protestants  were  fixed 
upon  her,  and  they  esteemed  her  preservation  from  the  jealousy 
of  her  sister  and  the  Papists,  as  an  interference  of  Providence, 
betokening  happier  times  in  reserve.  She  had,  indeed,  out- 
wardly complied  with  the  popish  religion,  to  save  her  life  ;  but 
her  education  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  her 
interests  were  connected  with  theirs.  Nor  were  they  disappointed 
in  their  hopes ;  the  alteration  she  made  in  her  privy  council, 
soon  indicated  the  measures  to  be  pursued.    It  was  noticed,  that 

'  See  Strype,  vol.  v.  p.  257. 
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mhm  .  Aq  biahops  met  the  queen  at  Highgate^  though  die 
^received  the  oth^trs  with  civility,  she  turned  with  abhoirenee 
from  Bonner. 

ConsultatiQiaB  were  eoon  held  concerning .  the  alteration,  of 
region,  which  it  was  resolred  to  bring  about  through  the  onlj 
legal  channel,  the  parliament.  Some  learned  moi  among  the 
reformera,  aa  Bill,  Parker,  May,  Cox,  Whitehead,  Grindal, 
Pilkington,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  were  ordered  to  meet  and 
reriew  th^  service-book  of  king  Edward^.  To  these  divines  were 
added  some  of  the  privy  council ' ;  these  were  to  prepare  all  things 
ready. to  be  laid  before  the  parliament.  Her  intentions  being 
know^  the  zeal  of  those  who  now  appeared  as  favoureni  of  the 
vefonnation,  broke  forth  with  some  violence,  in  insults  on  the 
Aomish  priests,  the  pulling  down  of  images,  and  introducing  the 
liturgy  of  king  Edward,  without  waiting  for  authority.  A  pro- 
damaiion  was  issued  to  restrain  them ;  but  the  Host  was  com* 
manded  no  more  to  be  elevated,  and  parts  of  the  divine  service 
were  ordered  immediately  to  be  read  in  English. 

The  Romish  prelates,  it  appears,  had  also  taken  their  counsel ; 
they  vainly  flattered  themselves  thatif  they  all  held  together,  they 
coidd  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  consequence  was,  that  of  this 
body  only  one  member  could  be  found,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  place  the  crown  on  the  queen's 
head  at  her  coronation. 

The  parliament  met  in  January,  1559.  Lord  Bacon  declared 
the  queen's  mind  in  the  upper  house  :  "  For  religion,  she  desired 
they  would  consider  of  it  without  heat  or  partial  affection,  or 
using  any  reproachful  term  of  Papist  or  Heretic  ;  and  that  they 
would  avoid  the  extremes  of  idolatry  and  superstition  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  contempt  and  irreligion  on  the  other  hand ;  and 
that  they  would  examine  matters  without  sophistical  niceties  or 
too  subtle  speculations,  and  endeavour  to  settle  things  so  as  might 
bring  the  people  to  an  uniformity  and  cordial  agreement  in 
them."  From  the  alterations  which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
service-book,  it  is  evident  that  these  **  niceties"  referred  to  the 
nature  of  the  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  divines  of  the 
reformed  churches  now  very  generally  held  a  "  real  presence  ;'* 
the   papistical   notion  of  transubstantiation,  it  was    thought, 

>  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

'  She  added  to  her  council  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
Kir  Thomas  Parre,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Andrew  Cave,  Sir  Francis  KnoUes^ 
Sir  William  Cecil,  and  afterwards  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  all  of  tlie  reformed 
religion. 
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required  not  the  sevete  anathetna  which  h^  ho&k  attached  ta  it^ 
and  if  no  act  of  idolatry  waa:  ground^  thereoo,  might  be  held  a« 
a  harmless  error.  Not  the  leaftt  abatement  olr  alteration^  however^ 
was  tnade  or  projected  concerning  the  cardinal  question  of 
"  justification  by  faith/'  In  this  parliament^  the  first  firuits, 
tenths^  and  imptt)priation8^  were  taken  from  the  pope«  and 
restored  to  the  crown.  The  English  service  of  king  Edward 
was  restored,  and  the  supremacy  again  annexed  to  the  crown^ 
with  the  nomination  of  the  bidhops.  The  oath  to  be  taken  by 
all  persons  appointed  to  any  public  employ,  in  church  or  state, 
acknowledged  the  queen  to  be  ''  ^upr^me  governor  in  all  caused, 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal,  within  her  dominions ;"  and 
renounced  **  all  foreign  power  and  jurisdiction.^'  The  title  oif 
"  Head  of  the  Church"  was  omitted,  as  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  meaning  which  had  been  attached  to  it  by  the  malignity 
or  scrupulosity  of  some.  The  supremacy  over  the  church  was  to 
be  exercised  by  a  commission  firom  the  queen  to  certain  both  of 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  who  were  to  judge  in  ecclesiastical 
causes ;  and  should  any  be  accused  of  heresy,  it  was  provided^ 
that  such  persons  who  should  be  commissioned  by  the  queen  to 
reform  and  order  ecclesiastical  matters,  should  judge  nothing  to 
be  heresy  but  what  had  been  already  so  judged  by  the  authority 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  general  councils^ 
or  by  any  other  general  council,  in  which  such  doctrines  were 
declared  to  be  heresies  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  Scrip-- 
tare :  all  other  points  not  so  decided  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
parliament,  with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  convocation. 
So  that  the  lawful  power  of  the  queen  or  her  commissioners,  did 
not  extend  to  the  pronouncing  of  what  was  orthodoxy  or  heresy, 
nor  yet  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  they  thought 
express  and  plain,  unless  a  general  council  had  so  interpreted 
before  them.  This  was  a  great  abridgment  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  as  hitherto  exercised  in  all  Christian  nations.  If,  en- 
lightened by  the  improvements  of  subsequent  a^,  we  ask 
why  all  penal  statutes  against  opinions,  not  directiy  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  society,  were  not  abolished,  we  ask  for  a  wisdom 
at  that  period  existing  in  no  government  nor  church. 

The  clergy  in  possession  of  the  pulpits,  were  at  this  time  all 
Papists.  This  induced  the  queen  and  her  council,  in  imitation 
of  what  had  been  done  at  each  change  in  the  former  reigns,  to 
prohibit  all  preaching,  without  license  under  the  great  seal. 
The  design  of  this  was  known  to  be  in  favour  of  the  reformed 
teachers.    The  Papists  could  not  complain,  as  they  had  adopted 
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the  same  measure  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  reign.  The 
tonvocation  and  the  universities  were  as  yet  altogether  in  Popish 
hands.  The  queen's  government,  however,  proceeding  with 
great  moderation  and  wisdom,  resolved  that  there  should  be  a 
•public  conference  between  the  two  parties  which  divided  the 
nation.  Nine  on  each  side  were  appointed.  **  For  the  Papists, 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Litchfield,  Chester,  Carlisle,  and 
Xincoln,  with  the  doctors  Cole,  Harpsfield,  Langdale,  and  Ched- 
sey;  for  the  Protestants,  Scory,  Cox,  Whitehead,  Grindal, 
Horn,  Sands,  Guest,  Aylmer,  and  Jewel."  The  abbey  church  of 
Westminster  was  assigned  for  the  place  of  conference  before  the 
privy  council,  the  whole  house  of  commons  with  a  great  con- 
course of  people  being  present.  The  advocates  for  the  Papists 
very  unwillingly  .appeared  at  the  conference,  and  had  secretly 
resolved  not  to  dispute  —  on  the  principle  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  were  already  settled,  and  ought  not  to  be  disputed 
upon,  except  it  was  in  a  synod  of  divines  ;  that  it  was  too  great 
encouragement  to  heretics  to  hear  them  thus  discourse  against 
the  faith  before  the  unlearned  multitude  ;  and  that  the  queen,  by 
so  doing,  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  excommunication ;  and 
they  talked  of  excommunicating  her  and  the  council.  For  their 
high  contempt  of  the  queen,  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Lincoln  were  committed  to  the  tower,  and  the  others  bound  to 
their  appearance,  except  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  who  declared 
himself  willing,  had  he  not  been  deserted  by  all  the  rest,  to  have 
gone  on  with  the  controversy. 

The  book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  used  in  king  Edward's 
time,  was  passed,  with  no  material  alterations,  except  that  it  was 
thought  fit  to  leave  out  all  positive  denial  of  the  corporeal 
presence,  that  if  any  one  held  the  doctrine  as  a  mere  speculative 
point,  he  might  not  be  driven  from  the  church.  It  appears, 
also,  that  the  queen  had  a  strong  inclination  to  retain  images  in 
the  churches,  not  with  a  view  to  their  worship,  but  as  ornaments ; 
and  on  the  principle  of  a  former  age,  that  they  were  the  books  of 
the  common  people.  But  all  the  Protestant  divines  whom  she 
most  consulted,  declared  they  could  not  conscientiously  retain 
them,  as  they  considered  them  contrary  to  the  second  command- 
ment, and  as  certain  to  degenerate  into  idolatry.  The  queen, 
with  some  difiiculty,  was  brought  to  yield,  and  all  images  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  from  the  churches.  It  was  also  enjoined, 
that  the  clergy  should  wear  habits,  according  to  their  degrees  in 
the  university ;  but  it  was  declared  that  this  was  not  done  for 
any.  holiness  in  them,  but  for  order  and  decency.     The.  attitude 
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9  of  kneeling'  was  prescribed  in  prayer,  ^d  revefence  when  the 

•  name  of  Jesus  was  pronounced ;  because  it  was  the.  propeir  name 

•  of  a  Divine  Person,—^ the  only  one  in  our  language,  and  he,  is 

•  thereby  acknowledged  as  "  Lord  of  all,"  "  the  image  of  the 
invi^ble  Godhead/'  Great  care  was  taken  to  explain  the  path 
of  supremacy,  that  no  offence  might  be  taken.  The  queen  de- 
clared **  She  did  not  pretend  to  any  authority  for  the  ministering 
of  the  divine  service  in  the  church,  and  that  all  she  challenged 
was, : —  that  which  had  at  all  times  belonged  to  the  imperial  crowipt 
of  England,  —  that  she  had  the.  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all 
manner  of  pepsons,  under  God,  so  that  no  foreign  power  had  any 
rule  over  them ;  and  if  those  who  had  formerly  appeared  to  have 
scruples  about  it,  took  it  in  that  sense,  she  was  well  pleased  to 
accept  it,  and  discharged  them  of  all  penalties  in  the  act.". 

AH  the  Popish  jxdates,  except  the  bishop  of  Llandaff, 
refused  the  oath.  .  They  were  for  a  short  time  imprisoned,  but, 
except  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln,  and  the  execrable 
Bonner,  were  immediately  restored  to  their  liberty;  and  the  two 
most  respectable,  Tonstall  and  Thirleby,  found  a  shelter  after- 
wards atXambeth,  with  the  new  archbishop,  where  they  lived,  in 
ease  and  freedom.  .  So  extremely  different  —  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  reformation^ — .was  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
bishops  of  her  appointment,  from  the  (fniel  behaviour. of  the 
popish  Mary  and  her  Papists  to  the  early  reformers ! 

Pensions,  also,  were  reserved  for  all  the  cleigy  who  resigned 
their  benefices.  This  great  moderation  seemed  at  first  to  bid  fair 
to  reconcile  the  great  body  of  the  people,  papistically  inclined, 
to  the  change  f  till,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  popish  party  and 
faction  were  formed  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  acts  of  Rome  and  her 
Jesuits,  which  called  for  severer  laws.  Indeed,  so  general  was  the 
compliance  of  the  Romish  clergy  at  this  time,  that  the.  governors 
of  the  church  had  great  suspicion  of  their  sincerity,  and  feared 
they  might  still  secretly  inculcate  the  ancient  superstition*.  .  Of 
9400  beneficed  men  in  England — besides.the  fourteen  bishops  r-r- 
only  six  abbots,  twelve  deans,  twelve  archdeacons,  fifteen  heads 
of  colleges,  fifty  prebendaries,  aiid  eighty  rectors  of  parishes,  left 
their  benefices  on  account  of  religion  ! 

In  these  circumstances,  it  became  the  first  care*  of  govern- 
ment to  fill  the  episcopal  sees  with  proper  persons ;  and, never 
was  there  a  period  when  such  a  number  of  eminent,  tried,  .and 
faithful  men,  known  by  their  sufferings  in  tiie  cause  of  Christy 
wiNre  •  presetited  to  the  choice  of  the  sovereign.  By  completing 
the  bench  of  bishops  with  men  of  this  description,  a  stability 

(;  G 
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was  given  to  the  caase  of  the  reformation  in  England',  wliiob 
enabted  it  to  maintain  its  ground  against  all  the  difficulties  wliiob 
it  had  to  encounter,  not  only  on  the  side  of  the  papacy,  but  from 
the  rising  divisions  among  the  reformers  themselTes. 

The  pereon  thought  of  to  fill  the  highest  station  in  tlie 
church,  was  Dr.  Parker.  He  had  formerly  been  a  chaplain  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  had  been  charged  by  her,  a  little  before  her 
death,  to  bestow  his  cares  upon  the  reUgious  instruction  of  her 
datighter.  This  duty  he  had  discharged  in  a  manner  that  had 
entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  Ehzabeth,  and  so  as  to  make  her 
consider  him  as  the  most  proper  person  to  succeed  in  the  pkioe 
of  the  martyred  Cranmer.  During^  the  Marian  persecution; 
Parker  was  one  of  those  who,  at  the  great  peril  of  their  livesi 
stayed  in  England,  and  by  various  concealments,  and  travelling 
firom  place  to  place,  still  exercised  his  ministry  among  the  poor 
persecuted  flock  of  Christ.  Knowing,  from  his  correspondence 
with  Cecil  and  Bacon,  that  he  was  destined  for  preferment,  he 
asked  for  the  revenue  of  some  prebend,  that  he  might  ccmtinue 
his  labours  "  among  the  simple  strayed  sheep  of  Ood^s  fokl  in 
poor  destitute  parishes  and  cures ;''  or,  **  if  he  m^it  discket 
his  desire,  of  all  places  in  England''  he  thought  he  could  eoA  his 
days  with  most  profit  to  the  community,  if  placed  in  the  uni- 
versity. When  he  heard  of  his  designation  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  he  still  persisted  in  his  more  humble  suit,  stating, 
in  a  letter  to  his  firiend  Bacon,  that  he  laboured  under  a  **  pain- 
ful infirmity"  that  unfitted  him,  in  his  old  age,  for  an  undertstking 
of  so  great  labour.  '*  Sir,  —  before  God  I  he  not — I  am  so  in 
body  hurt  and  decayed  ;^  fleeing  in  a  night  from  such  as  sought 
for  me  to  my  peril,  I  fell  oiF  my  horse  so  dangerously,  that  I  shall 
never  recover  it.  I  am  fain  sometimes  to  be  idle  when  I  would 
be  occupied  :  and  also  keep  my  bed,  when  my  heart  is  not  sick." 

He  had  also  weighed  well  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  to 
which  he  was  chosen.  On  account  of  the  disimion  amcmg  the 
Protestants  themselves,  he  apprehended  an  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury would  be  in  a  very  delicate  situation ;  he  would  have  to 
procure  **  his  fellows  to  jmn  with  him  in  unity  of  doctrine,  wluch 
must  be  their  whole  strength;  for  if  any  heart-burning  be 
betwixt  them,  if  private  quarrels  stirred  up  abroad  be  brought 
home,  and  so  should  shiver  them  asunder,  it  may  chance  to  have 
that  success  whicbi  I  fear,  in  the  conclusion  will  foUow.''  ''  I 
see  a  great  charge  set  before  th^n,''  —  die  bishops  —  over  *'  the 
unruly  flock  of  the  English  people ;''  and  they  "  so  much 
acloyed  with  worldly  coUecttons,  temfioral  oommissioas^  and 
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wofidly  ptovisions.  At  my  laBjt  eaming  ta  Londimi  I  heard  «n4 
saw  books  printed,  which  be  spread  c^road,  whose  authors  be 
ministers  of  good  estimation.  The  doctrine  of  one  is  to  prove 
that  a  woman  cannot  he,  by  God's  Word,  a  governor  in  a  Ohris^ 
tian  realm  ;  and  in  another  book  going  abroad,  is  matter  set  oat 
to  prove  thai  it  is  htwfiil  for  every  private  subject  to  kill  his 
sovereign,  by  sword,  poison,  or  any  other  way,  if  he  think  him 
to  be  a  tyraat  in  his  conscience;  yea,  and  worthy  to  have  hia 
reward  for  his  attempt/'  **  They  say  that  the  realm  is  full  of 
Anabaptists,  Arians,  Libertines,  Free-will  meBi  8cc.,  against 
whom  I  thought  ministers  would  have  needed  to  fight  in  unity 
of' doctrine.  As  for  the  Romish  adversaries,  their  mouths  may 
be  stopped  with  their  own  books  and  confessions  of  late  days. 
I  never  dreamed  that  ministers  should  be  compelled  to  impugn 
ministers ;  the  adversaries  have  good  sport  betwixt  themselves  to 
prognosticate  the  likelihood."  ''  I  pray  God  aU  be  conscience 
to  God  that  is  sometimes  so  pretended  :  men  be  men,  yea,  after 
the  school  of  affliction,  men  be  men;  Hypocrisie  is^a  privy  thief 
both  in  the  clergy  and  in  the  laity,''  Sic. 

These  ftSrebodings  of  the  archbishop  elect  were  but  too 
nearly  realised  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  English  church, 
and  tiiey  shew  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  rising 
parties  among  the  reformers.  He  was  consecrated  in  December 
1559.  Among  the  bishops  who  officiated,  was  the  venerable 
Coverdale,  Tindal's  friend,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  the 
flames  in  queen  Mary's  reign.  Thus,  from  having  borne  a  part 
in  its  very  commencement,  for  he  assisted  the  martyred  Tindal 
in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  publications,  he 
lived  to  see  the  reformation  fully  established  in  England.  He 
finished  his  days  in  a  private  station^  and  died  at  London,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-ope,  in  1567. 

After  the  consecration  of  the  archbishop,  Grindal  waa  ap* 
pointed  to  the  see  of  London,  Cox,  king  Edward's  almoner,  to 
that  of  Ely,  Horn  to  Winchester,  Sandys  to  Worcester,  Merick 
to  Bangor,  Young  to  St  David's,  Bullingham  to  Lincoln,  Jewel 
to  Salisbury,  Davis  to  St.  Asaph,  Guest  to  Rochester,  Berkley  to 
Bath  and  Wells,  Bentham  to  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Alley  to 
Exeter,  and  Parr  to  Peterborough.  Barlow  and  Scory,  who  had 
been  bishops  in  king  Edward's  days,  were  placed  in  the  sees  of 
Chichester  and  Hereford.  Some  time  afterwards.  Young  was 
translated  to  York,  Pilkington  was  made  bishop  of  Durham, 
Best  of  Carlisle,  md  Downham  of  Chesty.  Thus,  the  chief 
pastors  of  the  Pv^testant  episcopal  chureh  of  England^  were 
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Teiy  ably  supplied  by  men  who  for  the  most  part  had ,  givea  * 
anhple  proof  of  their  sincerity  and  devotion;  and  some  of  whom 
had  jeoparded  their  lives  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ.      It  was' not 
found   so  easy  to  supply  the  multitude  of  inferior  ministers 
which  the  service  of  the  church  required  ;  nor,  amidst  the  sacri- 
le^ous  spoiling  of  the  church  property »  was  sufficient  provision 
left  in  many  places  for  their  decent  support.    **  The  destruction 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  partly  by  burning  and  execution, 
aAd  partly  by  exile  and  discourageittent  of  the  6tudy  of  divinity, 
had  this  inconvenience,  that  in  the  next  reign,  (that  of  Eliza- 
beth,) there  was  a  great  want  of  clergy  to  supply  the  churches  of 
the  Icingdom,  and  to  perform  divine  service  according  to  the  • 
refonkiation  of  "religion  established.     For  the  remedy  tbere^C 
Mkny  laymen  were  ordained  ministers ;  namely,  such  as  could 
tead  wbH,  and  were  pious,  and  of  sober  conversation,  to  serve  in  ^ 
dome  of  the  parish  churches  for' the  present  necessity  ^" 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Englcmd,  was, 
also,  under  the  providence  of  God,  decisive  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland.  The  interests  of  the  refbrma-  - 
fion  in  that  kingdom,  owing  to  the  different  state  of  the  govern- 
ment ahd  of  the  people,  had  proceeded  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  If  it  made  not  its  way  so  much  as  it  had  done  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  patient  sufferings  of  its  martyrs,  this  was  not  owing 
to  the  want  of  courage  and  faithfulness  in  the  Scotch  reformers,  bx 
6f  persecuting  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Papists ;  it  was,  that  they 
found  themselves  in  a  different  situation.  The  principles  of  the  re- 
formed religion  made  an  early  impression  on  the  bulk  of  the  people 
in  Scotland .  Some  of  the  nobility,  from  various  motives,  embraced 
or  encouraged  them.  The  Protestants  soon  found  themselves  a 
powerful  faction  in  the  state,  and  thiis  supported,  the  reformers 
often  returned  violence  for  violence ;  and  though  they  were  fre- 
quently nearly  overwhelmed  in  the  conflict,  they  sometimes.be- 
bame  the  assailants.  The  contest  was  indeed  carried  oh  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  feuds  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy; 
noble  against  noble,  or  a  combination  of  that  order  against  the 
crown.  Religion  was  now  the  new  object  of  strife;  and  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  not  unlike  those  which  have  been  acted  upon  in 
the  present  age,  were  embraced  by  some  of  the  Scotch  reformers ; 
but  certainly  not  the  principles  of  religious  toleration.  It  was  a 
War  of  extermination  on  both  sides,  so.  far  as  the  open  profession 
of  religion  was  concerned  ;  and  the  informers  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded with  great  violence  in  the  destruction  of  churcbesand 
.■•■••  ■      ■ .         •  ■ .      .  .    « .  ■ 
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monasteries.  Knox^  who  was  the  great  leader  among  the 
Scottish  divines,  was  a  man  whose  cast  of  character  was  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  such  seeneSf  and  to  guard  the  interests  of  truth, 
amidst  the  warlike  nobles  and  politicians,  who,  as  the  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party;  were  denominated  "  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation." The  gentle  virtues  of  the  Christito  character,  and  the 
patience  of  the  saints,  were  certainly  not  exhibited  in  the  public 
character  of  this  reformer;  but  in  courage,  fortitude,  and  in- 
tegrity, and  in  the  maintenance  of  what  he  held  to  be  the. 
truth,  he  was  truly  great. 

Amidst  the  conflicts  of  these  contending  parties,  it  was  so 
ordered  that,  under  Edward  VI., England  had  afforded aii  asylui^ 
to  the  Scotch  reformers  when  they  were  most  pressed,  and  fled  from 
persecution;  ahd  again,  when  the  cruelties  of  Mary  drove  the 
preachers  out  of  England,  the  stdte  of  politics  was  such  at  that 
time  in  Scotland,  that  they  were  received  with  favour,  and  the 
propagation  of  their  doctrines  was  connived  at.  The  ascension 
of  Elizabeth  occurred  also  at  a  critical  moment,  when  prepara- 
tions, aided  by  France,  were  ready  to  crush  the  reformation  in 
Scotland ;  but  the  English  queen  was  induced,  both  *  by  policy 
and  religion,  to  support  it,  which  she  effectually  did,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  French  influence  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
that  country*. 

So  far  as  the  ''  pale  "  of  the  Protestant  church  extended  in 
Ireland,  which  was  but  to  a  very  confined  extent,  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  restored  it  to  its  ascendency  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
native  population  continued  most  abjectly  enslaved  to  the  Romish 
superstition.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  are  said  to  have  been 
preserved  from  the  last  extremes  of  persecution^  under  Mary;  by 
the  mistress  of  an  inn^  who  dexterously  substituted  a  pack  of 
cards  for  the  commission,  which  the  queen's  agent  was  carrying 
-into  that  country.  Thus  the  persecution  was  delayed,,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  queen  died. 

'See  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  and  especially  Cook's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

.  THB  HIBTOBT  OW  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  aiNCR  THR  MUA 

OF  THS  REFORMATION. 

Trom  tbe  revelations  which  were  produced  at  the  era  of  the 
reformation,  the  nominaDy  Christian  world  was  divided  into 
three  great  divisions, — the  Greek  or  Eastern  churches  —  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  —  and  the  churches  of  the  Pro- 
testants. 

The  particular  object  of  our  history,  the  real  church  of  Christ, 
must  be  sought  for  chiefly  among  the  last ;  but  the  former  two  will 
demand  some  small  share  of  our  attention,  since  we  have  been 
admonished  that  the  most  corrupted  churches  may  yet  contain  a 
faithful  remnant  among  them.  *'  Even  in  Sanlia,"  it  is  re- 
corded, when  she  was  *'  dead,'^  and  had  but  ''  a  name  that  she 
Gved,"  there  '*  were  some  names  that  had  not  defiled  their 
garments.'^ 

SECT.  I. 

THE  GREEK  OR  EASTERN  CHURCHES. 

The  Eastern  churches  were,  for  the  most  part,  groaning  be- 
neath the  burdens  of  that  slavery  into  which  Uie  victories  of  the 
Turks  had  plunged  them.  They  still  subsisted,  however,  and,  as 
in  the  times  of  their  greater  prosperity,  were  distinguished  as  the 
Greek  Catholics,  and  the  Sectaries. 

Of  the  former,  the  four  great  patriarchal  sees,  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  still  remain^  at  least  in 
name,  as  in  ancient  times.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
the  patriarchs  retain  little  n^ore  than  an  empty  title ;  for  the 
main  body  of  those  who  profess  the  Christian  name  in  Antioch 
and  in  Alexandria,  and  their  subject  bishoprics,  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  sectaries,  and  appoint  their  own  patriarchs  and 
bishops.  Jerusalem,  also,  is  pretty  equally  divided  among  all  the 
different  professions. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  the  head  of  the  Greek 
religion,  is  still  a  person  of  some  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  people  and  of  his  Mahometan  masters.  His  jurisdiction 
extends,  or  till  lately  did  extend,  over  Greece  and  the  Greek 
Isles,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  several  o(  the  European  and 
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Asiatic  provinces,  which  are  subject  to  the  Turks^  and  where  a 
remnant  of  Christian  population  remains.  The  right  of  electing 
the  patriarch  resides  in  the  twelve  bishops  whose  sees  are  nearest 
to  that  of  Constantinople;  but  his  election  must  receive  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Turkish  sultan,  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter 
upon  his  functions.  So  corrupt,  however,  is  the  administration 
of  government,  and  so  debased  are  the  Greek  Christians  under 
its  cruel  sceptre,  that  this  right  is  often  little  respected,  and  this 
most  elevated  station  of  their  church,  is  sometimes  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  a  vacancy  is  made  for  a  successful  com- 
petitor, by  deposition  and  murder.  The  authority  of  the  patri- 
arch over  his  own  community  is  considerable.  By  the  per-: 
mission  of  the  sultan,  he  exercises  over  it  the  office  of  a  magis- 
trate and  judge,  in  addition  to  his  spiritual  functions;  and 
though  the  Greek  Christians  never  invested  their  chief  bishop 
with  that  imperial  and  almost  divine  character  to  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  exalted  the  pope,  yet  he  exercises  a  right  of  ex- 
communication, which,  among  a  superstitious  people,  is  regarded 
with  apprdiension  and  dread.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  first  seven  general  councils,  are  acknowledged  as 
the  rule  of  the  Greek  faith ;  but  the  patriarch  and  his  fellow 
bishops  are  the  only  authorised  interpreters  of  this  code;  and 
^whatever  evils  may  sometimes  be  incident  to  the  stormy  progress 
of  private  judgment,  the  stagnation  of  all  religious  inquiry  among 
the  Greeks,,  and  the  general  ignorance  and  abject  superstition 
both  of  the  priests  and  of  the  people,  strongly  mark  the  greater 
evils  of  an  opposite  system. 

Derived  from  the  same  sources  —  *'  the  corrupt  following  of 
the  aposties*'  of  Christ,  and  the  distorted  ordinances  of  primitive 
Christianity — the  Greek  superstition  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Roman  church.  The  Greek  Christians,  indeed, 
detest,  with  Protestant  feelings,  the  idol  which  has  been  erected 
at  Rome ;  nor  have  they  reached  the  full  measure  of  the  Romish 
apostacy,  respecting  works  of  supererogation  and  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, or  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Host.  This 
'*  strange  God  *'  is  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Their  no- 
tion of  the  eucharist  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  transubstantiation 
of  the  Romanists ;  they  administer  however  in  both  kinds.  They 
do  not  admit  images  ;  but  they  pay  an  equal  adoration  to  pic- 
tures and  sculptured  idols ;  and  their  invocation  of  saints,  and 
their  veneration  for  relics,  are  much  the  same.  Marriage  is  per- 
mitted to  their  secular  priests.  The  sacraments  of  the  Greek 
chorcb^or,  as.  they  call  tiiem»  i^ysteries^  considered  as  geniNrally 
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necessary,  are*  baptism,  baptismal  unction,  t)ie  euoharist,  and 
confossiiDn.  The'  last  consists:  of  the  acknowledgment  of  sin, 
—^'but  not  necessarily  of  auricular  confession,  —  and  of  absolu- 
tion by  the  priest.  Baptism  they  administer  by  a  trine  immer- 
sion, in  the  names  of  the  sacred  Trinity ;  and  they  give  the 
eucharist  to  children  immediately  after  baptism.  Baptiamal 
unction  seems  to  have  usurped  the  place  of  "  th^  imposition  of 
hands  "  in  confirmation,  with  which  indeed  a  similar  cereraoay 
was  very  early  associated  in  the  primitive  church.  This  chrism 
or  anointing  takes  place  immediately  after  baptism.  The  oil  for 
the  purpose  is  consecrated  with  great  ceremony  by  the  bishop, 
Itnd  it  is  styled  "  the  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*  Their 
^  doctrine  of  tlie  resurrection  and  of  eternal  judgment,"  is  not 
cumbered  with  a  belief  in  a  purgatory ;  but  still  they  admit  pragidefs 
and  service  for  the  dead,  and  even  pray  for  the  remission  of 
their  sins. 

The  blessed  reformation  in  the  West,  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression on  the  East.  The  Lutherans  early  conceived  a  hope 
that  the  Greek  church  would  coalesce  with  them.  Philip  Me- 
lalicthon  sent  a  copy  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  translated 
into  Greek,  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  but  no  answer 
was  returned.  The  divines  of  Tubingen,  ata  subsequent  period, 
opened  a  conespondence  with  the  patriarch ;  and  in  the  year 
1559,  the  latter  even  sent  a  deacon  to  Wittemberg,  to  examine 
the  state  of  things  there;  but  the  negociation  was  fruitless, — 
the  Greeks  discovered  no  relish  for  the  truths  of  the  reformation. 

Accounts  generally  agree,  in  regard  to  the  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  low  state  of  morals,  which  every  where  pervade  the 
Greek  church.  All  will  admit  exception ;  but  the  secret  pro- 
gress of  true  and  ^iritual  religion  among  them,  from  age  to  age, 
and  the  instances  in  which  those  who  still  retain  a  form  of  god- 
liniess  are  touched  by  its  power,  no  pen  has  traced  for  us  ;  it  is 
known  only  to  Him  who  *'  seeth  in  secret."  One  remarkable  ex- 
ception appears  on  the  page  of  history,  in  the  case  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
a  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Tliis 
prelate  had  improved  himself  by  travelling,  and  had  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  institutions  both  of  the  Romish  and  the 
Protestant  churches.  He  did  not  conceal  his  approbation  of  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  English  and  Dutch  churches,  and 
avowed  schemes  of  refonnation  for  his  own  church.  But  he 
fell  a  martyr  to  the  design,  the  Romish  Jesuits  having  aided 
the  perfidious  Greeks  to  procure  his  destruction.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  the  order  of  the  sultan,  in  the  year  1638.   ;  We.  cannot 
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however  but  hope,  '.that  where  one  objdct  ao  prdmiPDent  .has 
caught  the  eye  of  the  mariner  in  this  partial  giiinpse  of  light; 
more  extended  shores  were  stretched  out  in  its  neighbourhood; 
which  no  one  explored. 

The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  the  descendants  of  the  Iberians 
and  Colchians,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic church,  though  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  They  have  their  own  pontiff, 
whom  they  call  "  the  Catholic/'  with  subordinate  bishops  and 
priests  ;  but  the  profession  of  Christianity  among  them  seemsu;to 
be  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb. . 

The  Russian  church  must  also  be  classed  among  the  Greek 
Cathblics,  It  was  originally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  accustomed  to  send  a  bishop 
to  govern  it,  as  often  as  a  vacancy  occurred.  But  in  the  year 
1589,  the  patriarch  Jeremiah,  who  had  taken  a  journey  into 
Muscovy,  to  levy  pecuniary  succours  against  a.  rival,  was  comt 
polled,  on  that  occasion,  by  the  Grand  Duke  and  die  Mwtoovxte 
monks;  to  place  at  their  head  an  independent  patriarch. 

The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  waa still,  however,  tosanc- 
tion  the  appointment,  and  receive,  a  tribute. ,  Job,  archl^isbop 
of  Rostow,  was  accordingly  proclaimed  the  first  patriarch  of  the 
Russian  church  ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  cen- 
tury, both  the  tribute  and  the  necessity  of  confirmation  at  Con-^ 
stantinople,  were  dispensed  with.  The  Russian  church,  how- 
eveir,  still  retained  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  mother 
church,  with  the  same  degree  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and 
probably  a  large  portion  of  barbarism.  Things  continued  in  this 
state  till  the  accession  of  the  extraordinary  Russian  legislsitor 
Peter  I.  With  his  measures  began  the  general  civihsation  of  the 
empire,  the  happy  influence  of  which  the  church  would  of  course 
feel.  He  introduced  no  alteration  into  its  creed,— but  .he 
changed  considerably  .the  government  of  the  church,  and  cur-» 
tailed  the  exercise  of  its  power.  In  imitation  of  the  Protest^t 
sovereigns  and  states,  Peter  claimed  the  supremacy  for  him- 
self, in  right  of  his  imperial  crown.  The  dignity  of  patriarch 
he  entirely  aboUshed,  and  invested  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  church  in' an  assembly,  which  was  to  be  held  at.  St. -Peters- 
burgh,  under  the  title  of  the  .Holy  Synod,  in  which  one  of  the 
archbishops  was  to  act  as  president.  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
granted  to  all ;  with  some  discouragements  however  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  an  absolute  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits.  ,  Such  is  the 
present  state  of  ^thcRiissian  church^  . 
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About  the  year  1666,  a  sect  appeared  in  this  empire,  irfbo 
called  themselyes  Isbraniki — *'  the  ooultitude  of  the  elect ;"  but  fay 
their  opponents  they  were  called  Roskolniki,  or  **  the  eeditioiiB 
faction."  Whether  they  answered  to  the  name  assumed  by  them- 
selvesy  or  to  that  given  them  by  their  adversaries,  does  not  seem 
lo  be  fully  explained ;  or  whether,  being  originally  a  people  pure 
in  doctrine  and  practice,  but  persecuted  with  every  cruelty,  and 
driven  into  the  woods  and  deserts,  they  became  in  the  n^ 
generatkm  as  fierce  and  desperate  in  their  character  as  they  are 
represented.  They  partook  of  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal 
government  introduced  by  Peter  I.,  and  are  said  still  to  remain, 
and  to  have  increased  their  numbers. 

The  sectaries  of  the  Greek  church,  as  in  more  ancient  tuoaee^ 
were  still  comprised  under  two  general  denominations,  the  Euly- 
chians,  and  the  Nestorians. 

1 .  The  Eutychians,  from  their  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  one 
nature  in  Christ,  are  also  called  Monophysites,  and  not  nnfire- 
quently  Jacobites,  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  who 
rose  to  great  eminence  among  them.  These  sectariea  abound 
both  in  Asia  and  Afirica.  At  the  head  pf  the  former  is  Euty- 
chian,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  These  patriarchs  always  take  the 
name  of  Ignatius.  He  has  a  colleague  for  the  country  beyond 
^e  Tigris,  called  the  maphrian  or  primate  of  the  East.  The 
Eutychians  of  Africa  have  also  their  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to 
whom  they  are  subject.  They  consist  of  the  Copts  or  native 
Egjrptians.  To  this  patriarch,  the  neighbouring  Abyssinians 
send,  for  their  primate,  whom  they  call  Abima. 

To  the  Eutychian  sect  belong  also  the  Armenians,  but  diffisr- 
ing  in  minor  points  of  faith  and  discipline.  They  are  governed  by 
three  patriarchs,  the  chief  of  whom  resides  in  a  monastery. at  Eeh- 
miazin.  His  authority  and  revenues  are  said  to  be  great,  and  aa 
the  Armenians  are  extended,  by  their  habits  of  commerce,  over 
all  the  East,  he  has  his  delegates  in  several  cities,  as  at  Con* 
atantinople  and  at  Jerusalem. 

The  church  of  Rome  has  oflen  endeavoured  to  draw  these  sec* 
taries  into  her  dominion,  but  with  little  permanent  success.  The 
Armenians  have  suffered  extremely  in  the  devastation  of  their 
country  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Persians. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Armenian  churches^  in  many 
parts,  have  been  preserved  from  that  entire  ignorance  and  superr 
atitioBi  which  generally  pervade  the  Eastern  Christiana.  Their 
merchants  frequent  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  both  from  England 
and  Holland,  translations  pf  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
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works,  haye  at  vtrious  timet  been  sent  by  them  into  Asia ; 
labours  which  can  hardly  have  been  without  their  fruits.. 

2.  The  Nestorians  are  also  still  widely  extended  over  the 
East.  They  had  all  acted  in  subordination  to  one  pontiff,  called 
**  the  Catholic/'  who  resided  first  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards 
at  Mosul.  About  the  year  1552,  they  became  divided  by  the 
doubtei  election  of  a  Catiiolic.  The  weaker  party,  to  strengthen 
their  interest,  made  their  submission  to  Rome,  but  they  after- 
wards withdrew  it.  They  still  continue  a  distinct  body  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  under  their  patriarch,  who  bears 
the  name  of  Simeon.  The  patriarch  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Nestorians  stili  remains  at  Mosul,  and  since  1559  has  taken 
the  name  of  Elias.  His  jurisdiction  extends  from  Arabia  to  Hin- 
dostan ;  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  on  the  coast  of  MalabaJr> 
who  have  lately  become  an  object  of  such  interest  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Britain,  belonging  to  this  class. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  India,  in  1503,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  upwards  of  a  hxmdred  Christian  churches  that 
had  never  heard  of  the  pope  !  So  far  as  they  obtained  the  power, 
they  attempted,  with  the  usual  cruelties  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  those  ages,  to  reduce  them  to  conformity  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  A  hundred  and  fifi^  of  the  Syrian  clergy  were  accused 
of  the  following  practices  and  opinions :  *'  That  they  had  married 
wives ;  that  they  owned  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Lord'^  supper ;  that  they  neiUier  invoked  saints,  nor  worshipped 
images,  nor  believed  in  purgatory :  and  that  they  had  no  other 
orders  or  names  of  dignity  in  the  church,  than  bishop,  priest, 
and  deacon/'  The  churches  near  Uie  coast  were  corrupted  from 
their  ancient  simplicity  by  the  Roman  inquisitors.  But  there 
still  remained  churches  in  the  interior  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
power  and  influence. 

Dr.  Buchanan  visited  these  churches,  which  are  about  fifty 
in  number,  in  the  year  1806 ;  he  saw  much  to  remind  him  of  the 
country  parishes  of  England,  both  in  the  structure  of  their  more 
ancient-built  churches,  and  in  the  white  vestures  of  their  priests 
and  ministers.  The^  had  preserved  the  Bible  in  manuscript,  and 
were  possessed  of  a  scriptural  liturgy,  derived  firom  the  ancient 
church  of  Antioch ;  but  instruction  by  preaching  was  little  in  use 
among  them. 

*'  The  doctrines  of  the  Syrian  Christians  are  few  in  number, 
but  pure,  and  agree  in  essential  pcnnts  with  those  of  the  church 
of  England  \  so  that,  although  the  body  of  the  church  appeans 
to  be  ignorant,  and  formal,  and  dead,  there  are  individuals  who 
are  aUve  to  righteramess,  who  are  distingQ»3i<^ic^mV!c!^^ 
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the  purity,  of  their  lives,  and  are  sometimes  censured  for  too 
rigid  a  piety*/*  - 

SECT.  II. 

THE    ROMI$H    CHURCH. 

The  reformation  had  deprived  the  Roman  church  of  the  half 
part  of  the  dominion  in  Europe,  and  seemed  to  have  impaired-very 
considerably  her  authority  over  the  nations  still  subject  to  her 
superstition.    The  reformers  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  fully 
•persuaded  that  the  mystic  Babylon  was  about  to  fall,  and  they 
erroneously  applied  to  themselves  the  symbol  of  the  stone  cut 
from  the  mountain  without  hands,  which  was  to  destroy  the  whole 
fabric  of  human  power,  by  which  the  apostate  was  supported ;  and 
that  they  were  to  become  the  '^  great  mountain  which  was  to  fill 
the  Wijole  earth.'*   And  when  we- consider  the  wonderful  progress 
made  by  their  principles  in  so  short  a  period,  over  a  system  of 
falsehood  and  superstition  which  the  custom  of  Bges  had  rivetted 
on  the  human  mind,  but  which  now  seemed  every  where  to  give  way 
at  the  slightest  touch,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  prospect 
exhibited  much  that  had  a  tendency  to  flatter  them.      But  the 
Protestants  very  soon  became  weakened  by  their  divisions,  and 
contentions  among  themselves.     They  were  guilty  also  of  an  im- 
portant error,  in  not  respecting  the  sacred  principle  of  order  in 
the  church,  which  it  was  far  more  easy,  in  their  ardent  zeal,  to 
pull  down,  than  to  erect  in  its  place  a  new  ecclesiastical  fabric 
which  could  command  the  respect  of  mankind.     The  wealth  of 
which  the  church  had  been  robbed  in  Protestant  countries,  was 
more  than  ever  needful  for  her  support ;  needful  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  ministers,  who  were  no  longer  to  be  exempted  froni 
the  common  cares  of  life,  by  being  "  forbidden  to  marry; "  needful 
as  a  fund  of  education,  for  without  instruction,  the  golden  canon  of 
protestantism,  "  the  right  of  private  judgment,"  might  prove  very 
mischievous  and  hurtful  to  some  of  its  possessors ^  Luther  soon  per- 
ceived a  multitude  around  him,  whom  he  wished  had  continued  Pa- 
pists.   The  gift  of  religious  liberty  to  the  people,  required  that  the 
*'  key  of  knowledge"  should  be  well  invested ;  for  the  preservation 
of  this  blessing,  a  generally  respected  church  order,  which  the  spiri- 
tually ambitious  could  not  hope  to  violate,  was  more  than  ever  ne- 
cessary. The  pressure  ofthe  former  church  authority,  had  indeed 
been  too  great  to  admit  the  becoming  liberty  of  the  Christian 

mind,  and  for  honest  inquiry  to  have  sufficient  play  ;  but,  altogc- 

.* .     .      .  •     • 

*  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches.  '    ': 
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ther  relaxed/  it  threatened  the  'dissolution  of  the- community; 
True  piety  clothed  with  humility  would  not  wander  far;-  but 
the  external  churchy  which  is  to  be  governed  under  "  the  Chief 
Shepherd,"  in  every  country  and  under  every  form  said  regimen, 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  other  elements  than  those.  The 
Protestant  community,  considered  generally,  suffered  for  the 
wtat  of  order  and  well-regulated  public  authority.  In  some 
parts  also  of  the  Protestant  world,  an  infringement  was  meule 
upon  the  Divine  precept,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  wear* 
pons  of  a  carnal  warfare.  This  rarely  prospered  long ;  and 
it  ever  seemed  entailed  with  the  curse,  *'  He  that  killeth  with 
tiie  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword  ;  and  he  that  leadeth  into 
captivity,  shall  go  into  captivity."  By  the  careful  reader  of  his- 
tory, even  the  military  successes  of  Protestants  will  be  found,  in 
their  fruits,  to  have  had  a  baneful  effect  on  their  religion,  as  to  its 
true  interest.  Little  has  been  won  in  arms,  but  much  has  been 
brought  about  for  the  welfare  of  religion,  by  that  Providence 
which  "  setteth  up  kings  and  putteth  down  kings,"  and  "  tumeth 
the  hearts  of  princes  whithersoever  he  pleaseth." 

But  above  all,  that  truth,  which  in  the  early  days  of  pro- 
testantism was  so  **  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
the  strong  holds  "  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  was  not  long  re- 
tained in  purity,  every  where  in  the  reformed  part  of  the  world.- 
The  first  generation  had  hardly  fallen  asleep,  when  several  de- 
viations from  the  original  doctrines  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  and,  though  the  same  hostility  remained  against  the  grosser 
corruptions  of  the  papacy,  the  united  arm  no  longer  struck  at  the 
foundation,  and  the  blows  were  much  enfeebled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superstition  of  Rome,  when  restored 
from  the  paralysing  effects  of  the  first  attack,  recovered  strength, 
and  suppUed  by  artifice  and  political  craft  what  it  had  lost  of 
direct  authority.  "  The  vital  principle,"  which  the  historian^  has 
attributed  to  the  "  Eternal  City,"  was  yet  to  put  forth  new  ani- 
mation ;  or,^to  speak  in  allusion  to  the  language  of  Scriptufe,- 
whose  prophetic  parts  the  reformers  had  too  hastily  expounded, 
the  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  was  still  to  operate  ;  the."  working  of 
Satan  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,"  was  yet  to 
last  longer.  Nor  was  "  all  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness 
in  them  that  perish,"  yet  exhausted  :  "  because  men  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth,"  "  God's  judgment  would  still  send  a 
strong  delusion  that  they  might  believe  a  lie."  How  often,  in  the 

■•->-.»  Gibbon.         '  .        .  , 
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kiBlofy  of  die  apostate  ckmeh,  hat  she  appeared  oa  tlie  point  «f 
bemg  uunaBked^  by  her  coyetouaneeaand  profligac^^  in  the  eyea 
of  her  superstitioaa  yotaries,  and  they  ready  to  spoil  her,  and 
'*  strip  her  naked,  and  bum  her  with  fire !"    But  when,  at  the 
very  eve  aj^)arently  of  a  reyolution,  something  extraordinary  has 
saved  her  firom  rain.    When  the  cormption  and  loxnrions  ne^i* 
gence  of  her  secular  clergy  had  almost  exposed  her  to  ahame,  the 
fictitious  piety  of  the  ancient  monks,  exhibited  in  their  voluntary 
humility,  and  austerity,  and  pretended  miracles,  redeemed  her 
character  with  the  people.    And  when  these  were  sunk  in  sloth 
and  ignorance,  and  were  corrupted  by  the  wealth  which  they  had 
amassed,  so  that  the  delusion  again  seemed  ready  to  bunt,  die 
two  famous  orders  of  **  begging  and  preaching  finars''  arose,  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  and  the  policy  of  Rome  adopted 
them ;  and  they,  with  the  ardour  of  new  societies,  practised  the 
arts  of  superstition,  and  strengthened  afiresh  her  spiritual  dominioo* 
But  these  new  cxtlers  were  at  length  themselves  corrupted  firom 
the  strictness  of  their  original  discipline,  and  often  disgraced  the 
cause  they  should  have  supported.   The  veil  of  superstition  agwi 
seemed  about  to  be  torn.    At  this  period,  the  truth  of  the  re- 
Ibrmation  Uazed  forth,  and  penetrated  every  comer  of  the  Reman 
Catholic  world.   Had  men  then  **  received  the  love  of  the  truth,'* 
and  not  still  "  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness,"  the  magia 
sceptre  of  Rome  had  been  broken.     But  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  the  powers  of  darkness  once  more  came  to  her  assistance. 
At  this  critical  period  there  arose  suddenly,  and  in  a  most  re* 
markable  manner,  a  new  order  and  society,  exactly  suited  to  the 
times,  and  most  admirably  adapted  to  supply  the  very  instrument 
needed  to  uphold  the  declining  cause  of  Rome. 

This  new  order  was  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  It  originated 
m  the  extraordinary  fanaticism  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish 
knight.  Having  been  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in 
1621,  during  his  convalescence  he  began  to  read  the  lives  of  the 
saints^  and  the  illiterate  soldier  resolved  to  quit  the  nnlitary  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He  dedicated  himself  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  her  knight,  and  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
After  studying  in  the  Spanish  universities,  he  began  to  project 
this  new  order, — by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven  as  he 
pretended, — and  assisted,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  some  more  wise 
than  himself,  who  saw  the  importance  of  such  a  fanatic.  He 
laid  down  its  rudiments  with  wonderful  success.  In  1540,  the 
pope  confirmed  the  society ;  Loyola  presided  over  it  for  fifteen 
years,  and  under  the  next  sueeeeding  generals  of  the  order. 
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liayneft  and  Aqumva^  men  greatly  auperior  to  him  in  abUiti«^ 
its  institutionB  were  broogbt  to  perfection.  Thus,  cdntemporarf 
with  the  reformation^  or  immediately  following  ita  steps,  an  in* 
strument  was  preparing,  which  was  well  calculated  to  check  ita 
progress,  to  comiteract  its  influence,  and,  in  an  indirect  way,  to 
destroy  its  sources. 

The  plan  of  this  society,  which  soon  spread  over  all  the  Ro-» 
man  world,  and  had  its  secret  agents  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries, was  laid  with  wonderful  wisdom  and  sagacity,  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  to  avail  itself  of  every  ad- 
vance which  had  been  in  the  recent  improvements  of  civilisation. 
The  Jesuits  were  to  retain  all  that  was  usefol  in  the  anci^il 
monkish  institutions ;  accordingly,  they  bound  themselves  by 
vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and  of  the  most  implicit  obedience  to 
the  superior  of  the  order ;  and  to  these  was  added  a  most  rigoioua 
obligation  to  go  without  deliberation  or  delay  wherever  the  pope 
should  think  fit  to  send  them.  But  it  was  perceived  that  the 
times  were  past,  when,  by  monkish  austerities  and  the  religious 
devotions  of  the  recluse,  they  could  win  the  veneration  of  man-* 
kind,  and  by  that  means  insinuate  themselves  into  the  govern- 
ment of  their  opinions ;  the  Jesuits  were  therefore  to  spend  theii 
time  in  a  different  manner.  They  were  to  study  man  in  his  now 
improving  state,  emerging  from  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  of 
the  dark  ages,  and  to  calculate  upon  his  new  wants  and  propen- 
sities, as  the  means  of  their  success.  They  were  particularly  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  higher 
orders,  according  to  the  late  improvements.  The  revival  of  clas- 
sical literature  had  hitherto  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Pro- 
testants, and  had  been  most  assiduously  cultivated  by  them ; 
but  now  they  were  no  longer  to  possess  this  superiority.  The 
vast  importance  of  the  press,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  Rome^ 
had  also  been  seen  in  this  inquiring  age ;  the  Jesuits  were  there** 
fore  to  be  trained  to  use  this  engine  of  war  in  her  defence.  An 
activity  had  indeed  been  recently  given  to  the  human  mind  in 
every  rank  and  pursuit  of  life.  Governments  studied  a  more  re- 
fined policy;,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  throwing  off  the 
shacUee  of  ages ;  the  intercourse  of  nations  was  opened  by  ad- 
venturous travellers;  speculations  of  trade  and  commerce  were 
enlarged,  and  received  new  directions;  and  inventionato increase 
the  conveni^ice  and  enjoyments  of  life,  were  every  where  mul- 
tiplied. To  every  pursuit  of  man  in  all  the  business  of  life,  the 
Jesuit  was  to  accommodate  himself,  and  to  cultivate  the  talents 
which  would  make  him  agreeable,  useAili  or  necessary ;  or  fit  to 
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.et  counsellbr  rand  the  guide  in  every  department; 

/lefbof  ilie  ancient  superstition,  which  could  be.  em-: 

/}  advantage,  was  not  neglected ;  and  in  particular,  thejr 

/  after  the  office  of  confessors  to  the  Catholic  princes,  and 

^e  leading  persons  in  society.     And,  indeed,  by  their  dez- 

(y  and  address,  they  contrived,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  engross 

is  profession  to  themselves ;  and  thus,  the  consciences  of  those 
who  ruled  mankind  being  put  within  their  keeping,  they  ac- 
quuned  an  unbounded  influence.  -  .  - 

'Whatever  advantage  the  Jesuits  acquired  as  instructers  of 
yo«rth,  as  arbiters  of  literature  and  of  public  mianners,  as  minis- 
lets  of  religion  or  as  teachers  of  philosophy,  as  the  compuiions 
Or  advisers  of  mankind — all  was  faithfully  turned  and  applied 
to  one  point — the  interest  of  their  order,  and  to  its  great  object 
•=—  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Roman  pontiff.       Numerous  as 
they,  were,  and  composed  of  men  of  such  a  variety  of  chatacter, 
one  spirit  animated  the  whole,  and  every  order  was  received  and 
circulated  throughout  the  world,  and  executed  with  military 
ei^actness.   No  affair  of  importance,  which  happened  in  the  next 
two  hundred  years,  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  escaped 
their  observation ;  and  there  were  very  few  that  were  entirely 
free  from  their  intermeddling  or  management.  ■  Commanding 
such  resources,  they  knew  how  to  fix  the  proper  man  in  his 
right  station,  and  could  select  and  bring  him  from  the  remotest 
regions.    The  reformers,  after  being  accustomed  to  the  easy  de- 
feat of  the  Romish  doctors,  found  a  new  body  of  well -disci- 
plined troops  broHght  into  the  field  agaiiist  them,  trained  for  . 
argument  and  disputation,  often  their  superiors  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  "  well  informed  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason."    These  were  united;  the  Protestants 
were  divided.    The  former  had  no  room  to  dispute  about  indiffe- 
rent and  subordinate  matters ;  they  had  a  single  eye  to  their  great 
object.    The  Protestants  did  not  so  serve  the  cause  of  truth  ;  they 
quarrelled  among  themselves  ubout  trifles,  and  fought  against 
each  other.     Neither  their  camp  nor  their  councils  were  free 
from^the  spies  and  secret  emissaries  of  the  enemy.  ^   In  all  their 
civil'dissensions  and  religious  disputes,  it  has  been  suspected  that 
the  Jesuits  had  a  hand ;  and  it  more  than  once  appeared  as  pro- 
bable, that  the  reformation,  instead  of  pursuing  its  victories  to 
the  destruction  of  Rome>  would  fall  before  her,  sapped  and  un- 
dermined, and  overcome  by  artful  policy. 
'     All  the  active  powers  of  the  Romish  Church  were:  concen- 
trated- in  this  society,  and  directed  through  its Jchannels.  -It 
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stipplted  her  with  schotars,  and  ppGticiaiiB,  and  artificers  in  every 
art.  So  far  as  they  were  usefiiiU  it  found  devotees  and  workers 
of  miracles  to  impose  upon  the  superstitious.  If  chtoipions  of 
her  cause  were  wanted  to  hazard  their  Uves  in  Protestant  coun- 
triesy  it  could  furnish  a  host,  who,  while  they  suffered  the  most 
cruel  deaths,  as  traitors  iigainst  thd  state,  could  believe  them- 
selves, and  make  others  believe,  that  they  were  martyrs  for  their 
religion.  And  because  the  splendour  of  the  triple  crown  had 
been  diminished  by  the  loss  of  so  many  provinces  in  Europe, 
they  extended  their  views  far  beyond  its  limits,  and  compassed 
sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes  to  the  pope.  .  They  negotiated 
with  great  address,  and  often  with  some  success,  with  the  Gredk 
church  and  all  its  different  sectaries.  A  zeal  for  missions  among 
the  heathen  was  suddenly  excited  among  them^  and  which,  for 
many  years,  left  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  Protestant  world 
far  behind !  Their  able  missionaries  penetrated  the  confines  of 
China  and  Japan  on  the  East,  and  sought  out  the  Indiana  in  the 
newly  discovered  world  in  the  West,  and  thus  had  a  fair  promise 
to  be  the  fouiiders  of  new  empires!  So  that  the  sovereign 
pontiff  might  be  complimented  with  more  of  truth  than  the 
Spanish  monarch,  that  the  sun  iiever  set  on  his  dominions. 

But  the  most  essential  service  which  the  Jesuits  rendered  to* 
the  papacy,  was  their  mimagement  of  the  public  mind  in  Europe. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  been  excited  even  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  most  valuable* 
interests  of  Rome ;  but  they  contrived  either  to  cali[(i  it,  or  to 
divert  it  to  other  objects.  Some  of  the  more  flagitious  excesses 
and  gross  vices  of  the  religious  orders  were  removed,  or.  covered 
with  the  robe  of  decency ;  and  persons  of  far  greater  respectability' 
of  character  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  higher  stations  of  the 
church*  ■  The  yoke  of  superstition  and  discipline  was  made  much' 
lighter,  and  easier  to  be  borne.  The  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  a*' 
well  as  their  pliant  rule  of  morals,  was  most  characteristic  of  this 
order,  and  under  their  able  management,  a  great  license  both  in 
belief  and  manners  was  rendered  easily  compatible  with  the  rigid 
forms  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  the  consciences  of  men  were, 
by  a  thousand  artifices,  reconciled  to  themselves,  or  kept  from 
giving  up  their  pretensions  to  religion,  though  the  most  evil  pro- 
pensities were  indulged. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church  were  supposed  to  have 
been  settled  for  ever  by  the  council  of  Trent.  It  was  during  the 
long  sittings  of  this  council,  that  the  Jesuits  arose ;  and  their 
policy,  .or  the  policy  which  created  them,  is  very  visible  in  its 
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conclusions.    Tlie  greatest  amBiguity  was  designedly  adopted  in 
its  decrees,  that  every  party  in  the  Romish  church  might  be* 
comprehended,  or,  at  least,  not  o£fended ;  and  except  the  sole* 
doctrine  of  '^  justification  by  faith  alone,"  it  were  difficult  to 
point  out  what  doctrine  was  positively  and  without  easy  evasioa 
excluded  from  the  Roman  faith.    The  doctrines  of  grace  and 
predestination  were  generally  indeed  denied  by  those  champions' 
of  popery  who  most  opposed  the  reformers ;  but  every  shade  of 
opinion  in  stating  these  doctrines,  and  reconciling  them  with  the 
moral  agency  of  man,  appeared  among  their  theologians  at  the 
council  of  Trent ;   and  a  great  body  among  them  was  *  still 
staunch  for  the  orthodoxy  of  Augustin,  and  the  other  Others  who 
had  opposed  the  Pelagian  heresies.     It  is  remarkable  too,  that 
the  dispute  respecting  the  apostolical  institution  of  the  episcopal 
office,  was  as  fiercely  contended,  as  it  was  afterwards  among  the 
Protestants.  As  the  latter  argued  against  it,  in  order  to  maintain 
die  divine  right  of  Presbyterianism,  or  of  the  congregational  form 
of  church  government;  so,  the  thorough  Papists  opposed  it,  in- 
order  to  set  above  all  competition  the  successor  of  *  the  prince  of 
die  apostles.'    Many  jarring  and  conflicting  opinions  on  various 
other  topics  ^ere  also  broached ;  but  the  artifice  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  Jesuitism,  contrived  to  flatter  and  to 
soothe  all,  that  all  might  appear  satisfied,  so  that  the  vaunted 
uniformity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  might  be  urged  with  effect 
against  the  divisions  of  the  Protestants.     The  Jesuits,  however, 
were  always  true  to  their  point  —  the  full  assertion  of  the  pope's 
authority,  and  the  purging  of  the  Romish  church  from  every 
leaven  of  the  Augustinian  doctrines,  as  assimilating  too  much  to 
the  reforming  principles,  and  as  totally  opposed  to  that  system 
of  metaphysics  and  ethics  which  their  wisdom  was  introducing. 
Thus,  die  church  of  Rome  became  more  Pelagian  than  ever, 
under  their  management  and  administration. 

Among  the  Dominicans  and  Augustines,  and  afterwards 
among  the  Jansenists  of  France,  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  church,  before  it  was  spoiled  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  were  still  maintained,  —  that  the  eternal 
decrees  of  God,  relating  to  the  salvation  of  men,  are  not  con- 
ditional in  the  obvious  sense  of  the  word,  or  pending  on  some- 
thing to  be  supplied  on  the  part  of  man ;  but  as  to  those  that 
are  saved,  arc  efficacious  in  the  production  of  that  condition  to 
which  salvation  is  applied,  and  in  this  sense  only  are  conditional ; 
•—  that  in  the  view  of  the  Divine  acceptance  as  to  eternal  salva- 
tion, "  there  are  no  remains  of  purity  and  goodness  in  fallen 
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nature ;  -^  that  the  influencefi  of  Divine  grace  ai^  always  effective 
of  the  decreed  purpose  of  God  ;  and,  to  the  destined  end,  cannot 
but  overcome  the  opposition  and  resistance  in  the  guilty  nature 
of  man,  and  therefore,  in  this  view,  God  wills  not  the  salvation 
of  all  men. 

In  these  doctrines,  they  Coincided  exactly  with  the  early 
reformers,  or  rather,  the  early  reformers  coincided  with  them^ 
The  difference  between  them  was,  that  the  Augustinians  laboured 
under  the  notion  that  Divine  grace  was  efficacious  in  producing 
an  inherent  righteousness  in  them,  which  it  rewarded  with  sal- 
vation ;  the  reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  the  wholesome 
and  comfortable  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  in  the 
merits  of  Christ  **  —  that  on  this  the  confidence  of  the  soiil  was 
to  rest  entire,  and  regard  inherent  righteousness  as  the  fruits  of 
salvation  already  given  and  applied. 

In  opposition  to  the  Augustinians,  the  Jesuits  embodied  into 
a  system  the  more  common  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  indeed  of  the  Greek  church  also,  since  the  prevalence 
of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  They  taught ''  that  the  natural 
dominion  o{  sin  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  hidden  corruptioii 
it  has  produced  in  our  internal  frame,  are  less  universal  and  dread-' 
ful  than  the  Augustinians  represented  —  that  human  nature  is 
far  from  being  deprived  of  all  power  of  doing  good —  that  the 
succours  of  grace  are  administered  to  all  mankind  in  a  measure 
sufficient  to  lead  them  to  eternal  life  and  salvation — that  the 
operations  of  grace  offer  no  violence  to  the  faculties  and  powers  of 
nature,  and  therefore  may  be  resisted  —  and  that  God  from  all 
eternity  has  appointed  everlasting  rewards  and  punishments,  as 
the  portion  of  man  in  a  future  world,  not  by  an  absolute,  arbi- 
trary, and  unconditional  decree,  but  in  consequence  of  that ' 
divine  and  unlimited  prescience,  by  which  he  foresaw  the  actions, 
merits,  and  character  of  every  individual*." 

'  Mosheim,  cent.  xvi.  sect  iii.  part  1.  As  .the  famous  Jesuit  Molina  stated 
these  doctrines — ^*^  The  decree  of  predestination  to  eternal  glory  was  founded  upon 
a  previous  knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  elect :  that  the  grace 
from  whose  operation  these  merits  are  derived,  is  not  efficacious  by  its  own 
intrinsic  power  only,  but  also  by  the  consent  of  our  own  will ;  and  because  it  is 
administered  in  those  circumstances  in  which  the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of  his 
knowledge  which  is  called  tcientia  media,  foresees  that  it  will  be  efficacious. 
This  kind  of  prescience,  denominated  in  the  school  scientia  media,  is  that  fore- 
knowledge of  future  contingents,  that  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  faculties  of  rational  beings ;  the  circumstances  in  which  they  shall  be  placed ; 
the  objects  that  shall  be  presented  to  them  ;  and  the  influence  that  these  circum- 
stances and  objects  must  have  on  their  actions.*' 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Jesuita^  haTiiig  'en^iaoed^ 
low  syBt^m  respectiDg  Grace  and  its  operations,  would  entertain 
sentiments  equally  low  respecting  the  demands  of  the  Holy  Law. 
This  was  indeed  the  case,  ^d  they  carried  their  principle  of 
accommodation  so  far,  that  they  became  the  teachers  of  a  systen 
Qf  ethics  thi^t  every  decent  moralist  must  reprobate,  and  of 
ivhicb,  on  some  occasions,  the  church  o£  Rome  itself  appeared 
fshamedS 

If  something  must  be  allowed  to  the  exaggeration  of  enenues, 
still  it  will  be  granted  that  the  moral  precepts  inculcated  by  the 
Jesuits  were  vevy  la}(  and  unscriptural, 

. .  /'  The.  Jesuits,"  Dt.  Mosheim  remarks,  **  under  the  connivance, 
nay,  sometimes  by  the  immediate  assistance  of  the  Roman  pon-* 
ti^fs,  haye  perverted  and  corrupted  duch  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  were  left  entire  by  the  council  of  Trent." 
t' They  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  authority  and  importance  of 
ttie  Holy  Scriptures;  they,  have  extolled  the  pow^  of  human 
nature,  changed  the  sentiments  of  many  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  Divine  grace;  represented  the  mediation 
fmd  sufferings  of  Christ  as  less  powerful  and  mmtorious  than 
they  are  said  to  be  in  the  sacred  writings ;  turned  the  Roman 
pontiff  into  a  terrestrial  deity,  and  put  him  almost  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Divine  Saviour;  and,  finally,  rendered,  as  far  as 
^n  them  lay,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  dubious,  by  their 
fallacious  reasoning,  and  their  subtle  but  pernicious  sophistry." 

The  effects  of  the  system  moulded  by  the  Jesuits,  und^ 

'  They  inculcated  the  following  maxims :  '^  That  persons  void  of  the  love  of 
God,  may  expect  eternal  life  in  heaven,  if  they  avoid  all  enorxnons  crimes,  through 
the  dread  of  future  punishment.  That  persons  may  transgress  with  safety,  who 
fiave  a  probable  reason  for  transgressing ;  i.  e.  any  plausible  aigument  or  autho- 
rity"— "  as  of  some  eminent  doctor''-*—  for  the  sm  which  they  are  inclined  to 
commit.  That  actions  intrinsically  evil,  and  directly  contiaiy  to  the  Divine  laws, 
may  be  innocently  performed,  by  those  who  have  so  much  power  over  their  minds, 
as  to  join,  even  ideally,  a  good  end  to  this  wicked  action,  or — to  speak  in  the  style 
of  the  Jesuits  —  who  are  capable  of  directing  their  attentum  aright.  That  phil&- 
Mophical  sin  is  of  a  very  light  and  trivial  nature,  and  does  not  deserve  the  pains  of 
hell.  Philosophical  sin  is  any  <'  action  contrary  to  right  reason,  which  is  done  by 
.a  person  ignorant  of  the  revealed  law  of  God,  or  who  does  not  think  of  him  during 
tlie  time  this  action  is  committed."  "  That  the  transgressions  committed  by  a 
person  blinded  by  the  seduction  of  lust,  agitated  by  the  impulse  of  tumultuous 
passions,  and  destitute  of  all  sense  and  impression  of  religion,  —  are  not  in>- 
putable  to  the  transgressor  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  may  often  be  as 
involuntary  as  the  actions  of  a  madman.  That  the  person  who  takes  an  oath,  ^. 
may,  to  elude  the  obligation,  add  to  the  lonn  of  woids^  certain  mental  additions 
and  tacit  reservations." 
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yariouB  degrees  of  modification*  were  ^ery  great,  not  only  m 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe.  The 
doctrines  of  rerelation,  even  where  Ihey  w^e  acknowledged, 
seemed  to  lose  their  importance ;  and  the  sacred  oracles  were  less 
studied,  less  talked  of,  and  more  seldom  referred  to  by  popular 
writers.  Howeyer'  cherished  in  secret,  religion  was  evidently 
become  less  and.  less  a  concern  of  isociety.  We  lose,  at  a  certain 
period,  the  yery  phrasecdogy  of  Scripture,  which  was  formeriy  SO 
affectionately,  though  sometimes  very  injudiciously,  intermixed 
in  the  common  conversation,  and  in  the  current  style  of  authors: 
The  pedantry  of  classical  allusion  follows;  at  first  coarse,  and 
partaking  of  the  rudeness  of  the  age ;  but  afterwards'  more 
refined  and  elegant.  But  Scriptur&.and  Christian  theology  is 
eVidendy  gone  out  of  fashion;  and  the  heathen  moralists  are 
more  magnified  than  the  apostles  of  Christ.  Thus  did  the 
scheme  of  the  Jesuits  prepare  the  way  for  that  infidel  philosophy 
which,  in  our  day,  has  threatened  the  dissolution  of  all  Christian 
churches. 

The  Jesuits  were,  however,  long  the  best  supports  of  the 
papacy;  and  when,  by  the? efforts  of  the  enemies  which  their 
wealth,  ambition,  and  dangerous  projects  had  faised  against 
them,  they  were  siippressed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries, — ^ 
most  unwillingly  indeed  oh.  the  j[)art  of  the  popes,  -^  the  Romaii 
church  seemed  to  have  no  power  left,  but  was  delivered,  bound, 
into  the  hands  of  her  spoilers.  The  description  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr;  Brown,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  as 
early  as  the  year  1651,  has  often  been  queued  as  almost  prophetic. 
'*  There  are  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung  up  who  call  themselves 
Jesuits,  which  will  deceive  many,  who  are  much  after  the  scribes' 
and  Pharisees'  manner  among  the  Jews.  They  shall  strive  to 
abolish  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very  near  to  do  it.  For  these 
sorts  will  turn  themselves  into  several  forms;  with  the  heathens  a 
heathenist,  with  the  atheists  an  atheist,  with  the  Jews  a  Jew, 
with  the  reformers  a  reformer,  purposely  to  know  your  intentions, 
your  minds,  your  hearts,  and  your  inclinations;  and  thereby  bring 
you  at  last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  heait,  ^  There  is 
no  God.'  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world,  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  councils  of  princes,  and  they  never  the  wiser ; 
charming  of  them,  yea,  making  your  princes  reveal  their  hearts 
and  the  secrets  therein,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it ;  which  will 
happen  from  falling  from  the  law  of  God,  by  neglect  of  fulfilling 
the  law  of  God,  and  by  winking  at  their  sins :  yet  in  the  end, 
God,  to  justify  his  law,  shall  suddedy  cut  off  this  society «  evQo. 
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by -the  handa  bf  them  who  havemoBt  isuccoured  them^  and  made 
•use  of.  them ;  so  that,  at  the  end,  they  shall  become  odious  to  all 
nations.  They  shall  be  worse  than  Jews,  haying  no  resting 
place  on  earthy  and  then  shall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than,  a 
Jesuit/' 

For  two  hundred  years,  the  Jesuits  upheld,  and,  in  fact, 
administered  the  papacy,  and  influenced,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  the  politics  and  affairs  of  Europe.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  their  yoke  began  to  be  intolerable  to  the 
Catholic  princes.  Portu^  banished  them  in  1759,  France  in 
1764,  Spain  and  Italy  in  1767,  and  landed  them  by  ship-loads 
on.  the  papal  territories ;  and  in  1773,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  was 
compelled  totally  to  abolish  them. 

The  history  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  their  artful  machinations,  is 
the  most  striking  and  commanding  fact  in  the  annals  of  the 
popedom,  sinc6  the  period  of  the  reformation.  By  subtlety  and 
artful  policy  they  well  sustained  the  falling  empire.  Since  that 
event,  the  bishops  of  Rome,  though  they  have  lowered  nonejof 
their  pretensions,  have  evidently  sunk  in  real  importance.  This 
appeared  in  th6  dispute  between  Paul  V;  and  the  Venetians,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  pope  still 
calls  himself  "  vice-god"  —  "  the  monarch  of  Christendom"—  . 
*'  the  supporter  of  papal  omnipotence."  Having  laid  the  republic 
under  an  interdict,  the  Venetians  on  their  part  declared  the 
sentence  null,  and  banished  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins.  Both 
sides  made  preparations  for  war;  but  an  accommodation,  not 
yety  honourable  to  the  pope,  was  brought  about  by  the  mediation 
pf  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Rome,  it  was  abundantly  evident, 
must  reign  by  artifice,  and. not  by  arms.  Her  persecuting  spirit 
was  manifested,  however,  to  be  still  in  full  vigour.  Plans  were 
secretly  formed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestants,  and  the 
bigoted  house  of  Austria  was  found  willing  to  carry  these  plans 
into  execution.  For  this  the  Jesuits  prepared  the  way,  by  pub- 
licly maintaining  that  the  peace  of  Passau,  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Charles  V.,  had  been  from  the  first  unjust ;  and  had 
at  any  rate  been  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  Protestants 
themselves,  who  had  introduced  several  changes  in  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg. 

The  flames  of  religious  persecution  were  first  kindled  in 
Austria,  where  the  friends  of  the  reformation  were  most  cruelly 
treated  by  the  Papists.  The  Bohemian  Protestants  were  in- 
volved in  tho  same  persecution,  and  driven  into  rebellion.  A 
pivil  war,  conducted  with  great  cruelty  on  both  sides,. was  the 
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<  consequeneie.    On  the  death  of  the-  emperor,  the  Bohemians 

•  chose  the  elector  Palatine,  a  prince  of  the  reformed  religion,  to 

^  be  their  king,  in  1619.     In  the  ftirious  contest  which  ensued,  a 

Lutheran  prince,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  was  seen  to  take  part 

with  the  Papists  against  the  reformed.  •  The  elector  Palatine 

lost  both  his  elective  crown  and  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 

.Bohemia  was  compelled,  by  fire  and  sword,  to  yield  to -the 

.Roman  yoke. 

This  success  of- the  imperial  arms  flushed  the  court  of  Rome 

.  with  all  the  ambition  of  former  times  ;'  she  thought  of  nothing 

.less  than  reducing  the  whole  tribe  of  heretics  to  their  ancient 

•dominions.     By  Jesuitical  craft,  Germany  was  again  made  the 

scene  of  a  long  and  desolating  contest,  known  in  history  by  the 

appellation  of  "  the  thirty  years'  war." 

But  though  the  policy  of  Rome  could  kindle  the  destructive 
clement,  and  feed  the  flame,  it  could  not  direct  its  issue.  ■  France 
was  politically  jealous  of  Austria.     Protestaait  Sweden,  supplied 
.  a  hero,  who,  with  the  warriors  he  had  trained  by  his  superior 
skill,  came  to  the  relief  of  their  suffering  brethren  in  Germany. 
.This  was  the  justly  celebrated.Gustavus  Adolphus.     His  repeated 
.victories  soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs ;  and  though  he  fell  ill 
.the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  the  year  1632,  the  generals  whom  ho  had 
formed,  maintained  the  contest  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was 
won,  in  the  year  1648,  which  gave  a  new  and  lasting  stability  to 
•the  Lutheran  and  reformed  churches  in  Giermany.    From  this 
.period;  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Rome  was  constrained  to  confine 
itself  to  narrower  limits ;  but  its  virulence  was  by  no  means  spent. 
In  Hungary,  for  the  space  often  years,  from  1671  to  1681,  both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  involved  in  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  the  most  cruel  calamities  and  vexations.    The  Jesuits  are 
marked  as  still  being  the  chief  instigators.     Poland,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  scene  of  papal 
persecutions ;  as  were  also  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  the 
remains  of  the  Waldenses  still  continued.     In  Germany,  the 
same  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  produced  almost  every 
where  flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  and  frequent  infractions  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia.     A  prodigious  multitude  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Moors  in  Spain,  because  of  their  suspected 
faith,  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the  arts^  of  Rome.     In 
France,  the  Huguenots,  after  scenes  of  the  most  iniquitous  and 
barbarous  persecution,  which  seems  to  deny  that  there  waa  any 
real  improvement  produced  in  the  human  race  by  the  nominal 
profession  of  Christianity,  were  nearly  extinguished  by  dispersion 
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into  Other  ccuntneB,  or  oonstraiiibd  confonnity  at  home.* -'Mo 
.  pains  were  spared^  by  the  Jesuitical  missionaries  of  Rome,  to 
bring  back  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Romish  yoke.  To 
accomplish  this,  no  means  were  thought  unlawful,  nor  were  any 
measures  too  violent.  .  The  Spanish  armada,  in  the  sixteenth 
jpentury,  the  gunpowder  plot  and  the  Irish  massacre,  in  the 
seventeenth,  are  memorials  of  this.  But  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  their  machinations  in  this  country  were  finally  4efea^ted, 
•  and  Great  Britain  still  remained  the  bulwark  of  the  reformation. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  eighteenth  century,.  a£  has 
been  estimated,  all  the  power  of  Rome  seemed  to  fall.  When  this 
spell  wap  broken,  the  Catholic  princes,  however  they  might  fliio- 
tttate  in  their  own  minds  between  irreligion  and  the  ancient 
superstition,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  veneration  for  the  see  of 
J^ome.  Its  remaining  revenues,  and  ecclesiastical  property  in 
•general,  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  spoil  that  they  might  seize 
with  impunity.  In  1775,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  not  only 
•laid  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  church,  in  his  dominions,  but 
.^tirely  suppressed  all  the  usual  remittances  to  Rome.  By  his 
own  authority  he  abolished  the  Inquisition  and  forty  monasteries, 
,and  ordered  that  all  ecclesiastical  causes  should  be  determined 
by  his  own  bishops,  without  any  regard  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
The  king  of  I^aples  in  a  great  measure  followed  his  example  in 
,1777  ;  and  in  1782,  the  Inquisition  was  entirely  abdis&ed  in 
.Sicily.  The  Greeks  in  that  kingdom  were  tolerated,  and  per- 
:mitted  to  have  a  bishop  nominated  by  the  king.  In  1765, 
.some  kind  of  accommodation  took  place  with  Uie  pope ;  but  the 
^ng  of  Naples  was  no  longer  to  be  called  "  the  vassal  of  the 
^ly  see." 

The  senate  of  Venice  pursued  the  same  plan  of  suppressing 
several  rich  monasteries,  and  endowing  hospitals  with  their 
reveaues.  They  also  invited  to  their  city  an  alcchbishop  of  the 
Greek  church,  to  preside  over  the  numerous  members  of  that 
pommunity  which  were  resident  there.  The  duke  of  Modena 
suppressed  the  Inquisition,  and  withdrew  himself  in  a  measure, 
from  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  The  ^nperor  of  Ger- 
many, both  in  his  Italian  and  his  German  dominions,  adopted 
the  same  policy  of  stripping  the  church  of  her  possessions,  and 
9f  suppressing  religious  institutions,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  pope.  Joseph  II.,  by  an 
^dict.in  1781,  gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  and 
prohibited  any  disturbance  of  their  worship.  He,  in  fact,  abo- 
lished the  papal  jurisdiction,  and  proclaimed  himself  *'  the 
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supreme  judge  of  the  church  and  administrator  of  its  temporal 
affairs."  In  Portugal,  and  even  in  Spain,  the  papal  authority  had 
been  much  infringed  upon,  and  the  crown  was  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  church.  The  terrible  Inquisition  had  become  so 
much  undet  the  control  of  the  civil  power,  as  to  be  rendered  very 
feeble  in  its  effects,  in  comparison  of  its  exertions  in  former 
times. 

But  these  reformations  of  th^  Catholic  princes,  had  not  for 
their  object  the  restoration  of  Christian  purity  in  doctrine  or  in 
worship ;  their  objects  were  wealth  and  power,  and  they  coiinted 
upon  the  irreligion  of  the  age,  that  much  expense  might  be 
saved  in  the  apparatus  of  supierstition,  without  hazarding  the 
stability  of  the  state.  To  this  they  were  prompted  by  the  infidel 
philosophy  which,  though  somewhat  disguised,  \tras  fast  arising, 
and  influenced  the  councils  of  many,  and  even  the  breasts  of 
some  of  these  princes !  Their  policy,  for  the  most  part,  could 
not  see  that  there  were  pious  as  well  as  superstitious  usages,  to 
-which  the  wealth  dedicated  by  their  ancestors  to  the  support  of 
/eligipn,  might  h£^ve  been  applied  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
But,  by  .weakening  the  influence  of  religion,  false  and  mistaken 
as  it  was,  they  disposed  the  minds  of  their  subjects  to  receive  more 
xeadily  the  contagion  of  infidelity  and  licentious  liberty,  which 
was  soon  to  spread  among  them,  and  to  overthrow  or  to  endangqr 
all  their  thrones.  Frsmce,  however,  where  the  plague  first  broke 
out,  presented,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  ceptury,  almost  the 
fairest  prospect  that  the  pope  had  to  contemplate.  The  church 
of  France  was  in  fuU  possession  of  all  her  rich  endowments ;  but 
the  public  mind  in  this,  country  was  more  infected  by  die  new 
philosophy  than  in  any  other,  and  many  causes  conspired  to  bring 
the  latent  disease  to  a  crisis^  On  the  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  on  the  new  era,. both  civil  and  religious,  ]Kvhich 
deems  at  that  epocha.  to  have  commenced  in  the  hist^ory  of  the 
European  nations,  the.  limits  pf  this  work  forbid  us  to  enter. 

^  the  last  glimpse  of  vigour  and  prosperity  in  the  Romish 
superstition  is  seen  in  the  exertions  of  the  Jesuits^  so,  in  the 
objects  t^  their  animosity,  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  we  shall  find  the  best  clew  to  whatever  j'emnant  of 
genuine  piety  has  dared  publicly  to  shew  itself  in  this  apostate 
communion.  It  ia  not  indeed  decisive  of  a  genuine  piety,  that 
some  bodies  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics  made  a  common  cause 
a^inst  the  Jesuits,  in  support  of  those  truths  of  revelation  which 
Au^ustin,auid other  authorities  still  respected  in  theRomish  church, 
trad  inculcated^. and  .which  the  Jesuits  Mtd&cked  \  but  it  may  load 
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•to  a  charitable  hope  that  some  of  them  were  indeed  influenced  bjr 
•those  impulses  of  heavenly  grace  for  which  they  so  boldly  oo»- 
tended,  and  for  their  confession  of  which  they  were  sometinNB 
'Content  to  suffix. 

The  Dcmunicans,  as  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  long 
'ittruggled  against  the  Jesuits,  as  the  revivers  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy.    The  dispute  was  rather  suppressed  than  decided  by  the 
-policy  of  Rome,  and  the  contest  was  again  provoked  by  the 
•publication  of  a  work  entitled,  **  Augustinus,"  in  which  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Augustin  were  iuUy  developed.     The  aathOT 
of  this  wcMrk  was  Cornelius  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres :  it  was 
-not. however  published  till  after  his  death.    **  It  gave  such  a 
•wound,"  Dr.  Mosheim  remarks,  ''  to  the  Romish  Church,  that 
•neither  the  power  nor  the  wisdom  of  its  pontiffs  will  ever  be  able 
•to  heal.''    The  Jesuits  considered  the  publication  as  a  refutation 
•of  their  opinions.    They  attacked  it  in  their  writings,  and  used 
'all  their  influence  to  procure  its  condemnation  at  Rome.    The 
•Reman  inquisitors,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1641,  prohibited  the 
•perused  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  following  year.  Pope  Urban  YIU. 
^condeamed  it  by  a  solemn  bull,  as  ''  infected  with  several  erroiB 
that  had  been  long  banished  from  the  church."    Thus,  so  far  as 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  extended,  Augustin,  and  perhaps 
Thomas  Aquinas  himself,  were  condemned  as  erroneous  leaders. 

But  Augustin  still  had  disciples  in  the  Romish  communion, 
^particularly  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  in  the  university  of 
Louvain,  who  would  by  no  means  acquiesce  in  this  sentence.     It 
met  with  still  greater  opposition  in  France,  where  the  abbot  of 
St.  Cyran,  a  zealous  follower  of  Augustin,  and  a  friend  of  Janse- 
nius, strenuously  defended  his  book ;  and  although  the  great 
body  of  the  French  clergy  sided  with  the  Jesuits,  the  party  of 
Jansenius  had,  notwithstanding,  some  respectable  patrons.     J3e- 
•  sides  several  bishops  who  were  eminent  for  their  piety,  it  included 
many  elegant  scholars,  as  Amauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Quesnel,  and 
some  others,  known  by  the  denomination  of  "  The  Authors  of 
Port-Royal."     And  surely,  if  there  were  not  among  these  satis-^ 
factory  evidences  of  true  piety,  and  of  the  real  experience  of  those 
influences  of  divine  grace  for  the  doctrine  of  which  they  con- 
tended, we  shall  search  for  them  in  vain  on  Roman  ground! 
Yet  how  was  their  piety  clouded  with  the  most  abject  super^ 
stition,  and  disfigured  by  the  most  slavish  austerities !  A  preten- 
sion to  miracles  wrought  in  support  of  their  opinions,  and  a  very 
bitter  zeal  against  the  Protestants,  cannot  at  the  same  time  but 
abate. our  admiration  of  their  character.    The  cross,  however. 
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^as  their  portion.  Though  they  seem  to  have  been  popular 
among  the  lower  orders^  on'  the  part  of  their  antagonists  were 
arraigned  all  the  powers  of  the  church  and  state,  and  their  argu- 
ments and  miracles  were  confronted  by  bulls,  as  if  the  honour 
and  safety  of  the  papacy  depended  on  their  suppression. 

The  pope  condemned  Uie  following  propositions  of  Janse* 
Tiius :  That  there  are  Divine  precepts  which  good  men  are 
absolutely  unable  to  obey,  nor  has  Qod  given  them  that  measure 
of  grace  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  render  them  capable 
of  such  obedience  —  that  no  person,  in  this  corrupt  state  of  na- 
ture; can  resist  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  when  it  operates 
upon  the  mind  —  that,  in  order  to  render  human  actions  meri- 
torious, it  is  not  requisite  that  they  be  exempt  from  necessity, 
but  only  that  they  be  free  from  constraint  —  that  the  Semi-Pela- 
gians err  grievously  in  maintaining,  that  the  human  will  is 
endowed  with  a  power  of  either  receiving  or  resisting  the  aids 
hnd  influences  of  preventing  grace  —  that  whosoever  affirms  that 
Jesus  Christ  made  expiation  by  his  suflerings  and  death,  for  the 
sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a  Semi-Pelagian.  Of  these  propositions, 
the  pope  declared  the  first  four  were  heretical ;  the  fifth  he  pro- 
nounced rash,  impious,  and  injurious  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

A  respite,  however,  was  afforded  to  the  suffering  Jansenists,  in 
the  year  1669,  by  a  strong  opposition  among  the  French  clergy, 
against  the  new  subscriptions  required  by  the  pope.  As  they 
conceived  that  the  liberties  of  their  church  were  violated,  they 
refused  to  subscribe,  and  were  joined  by  Anne  G^n^vi^ve  de 
Bourbon,  dutchess  of  LonguevUle,  and  sister  of  Louis  XIV. 
During  her  life;  the  Jansenists  found  a  temporary  indulgence ; 
but  after  her  death,  the  influence  of  a  Jesuit  confessor  prevailed, 
and  they  became  the  objects  of  a  cruel  persecution,  which  many 
Sustained  with  great  fortitude,  and  some  avoided  by  a  voluntary 
exile.  Amauld,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
Jansenists,  fled  into  Holland,  and  is  said  to  have  won  over  to  his 
persuasion  most  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  resided  under 
the  Dutch  government;  and  here  they  found  a  shelter  firom  the 
pope  and  his  Jesuits.  But  in  France,  their  entire  depression  was 
aimed  at ;  their  favourite  retreat,  the  Convent  of  Port-Royal,  in 
the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  was  erased  in  1709 ; 
and  the  very  bodies  of  the  Jansenists,  as  well  as  the  living 
members  of  the  Convent,  were  removed  to  other  places. 

Not  only  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  Jansenists  were 
offensive  to  the  Jesuits,  but  equally  so  was  the  strictness  that 
reigns  in  their  moral  system  and  practical  religion.    They  were. 
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besides,  reprovers  of  the  laxity  of  manners^  and  of  the  depravity, 
that  pervaded  the  sacred  order  of  the  Roman  church.  They 
encouraged  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  zealously 
inculcated  that  piety  does  not  consist  in  rites  and  ceremonies 
alone,  but  in  inward  holiness  and  divine  love. 

lliese  faithful  disciples  of  Augustin,  however,  with  all  their 
sincerity  and  undissembled  piety,  illustrate  but  too  well  the  im* 
portance  of  a  defect  in  their  system  —  its  not  including  a  clear 
.and  definite  knowledge  of  justification  by  faith  alone  in  the  merits 
of  Christ — the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  protestantism^  and  the 
want  of  which  knowledge  left  them  still  in  subjection  to  the 
elements  of  the  papacy.  Like  the  Galatians,  to  a  certain  extent, 
'*  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  they  would  be  made  perfect  in  the 
flesh."  They  fully  maintained  the  gratuitous  and  eternal  election 
of  God  in  Christ ;  but  their  being  perfected  for  ever  by  the  one 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  their  privilege  to  glory  in  his  imputed 
merits  through  faith  before  the  efiects  of  their  eternal  union  with 
him  could  be  fully  and  personally  realised,  they  did  not  clearly 
understand,  but  sought  **  to  make  their  calling  and  election 
sure,''  by  grace  as  an  infused  quality,  and  by  inherent  righteous- 
ness. Hence,  **  the  penitential  system  of  the  Jansenists,  which 
seemed  to  prescribe  voluntary  sufferings  and  painful  labours,  and 
ail  the  austerities  of  the  ancient  monks,  almost  as  a  satisfaction 
ifor  sin.  They  extolled  those  who  had  even  shortened  their  days 
by  excessive  abstinence  and  labour,  as  '*  the  sacred  victims  of 
repentance"  —  "who  had  been  consumed  by  the  fire  of  divine 
love."  To  such  an  excess  did  they  carry  their  notion  of  the 
meritoriouaness  of  such  persons  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  they 
magnified  them  into  patron  saints,  procuring  blessings  upon  their 
friends  and  the  church. 

The  persecuting  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  guides  us  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  good  among  those  who  were  called  Mystics, 
or  Quietists,  in  the  Romish  conmiunion.  Their  favourite  maxim 
—  "  that  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  calm  and  tranquillity  of 
the  mind  removed  from  all  external  and  finite  things  and  centred 
in  God,  and  in  such  a  pure  love  of  him  as  is  independent  of 
all  prospect  of  interest  or  reward  "  —  might  indeed,  in  connexion 
with  other  principles,  be  but  a  more  refined  system  of  self- 
righteousness  and  fantastic  delusion.  Yet  the  same  language, 
properly  understood  and  qualified,  and  grounded  upon  the  trudis 
of  revelation,  may  not  unaptly  describe  the  highest  aim  of  the 
reconciled  child  of  God.  We  may  hope  there  were  some  such 
among  these  Mystics,  though  a  mysticism  of  another  caijt  too 


frequently  appears.  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  was  persecuted 
to  death  for  these  sentiments,  by  the  Jesuits,  in  1696.  They  were 
about  the  same  time  propagated  in  France  by  the  writings  of 
Madam  Ouyon,  though:  combated  widi  great  BeTerity:  by  the 
celebrated  Bossuet.  Fenelon,  the  amiable  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bVay,  defended  the  doctrine  of"  disinterested  love;*'  but  he  was 
Compelled  by  the  pope  to  retract.  His  opinions  were  condeitmcd 
by  Innocent  XII.,  and  the  archbishop  wias  compelled  to  read  the 
sentence  before  the  people,  from  his  own  pulpit  at  Cainbray. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  popery  remained  unchanged.' 
The  popfe,  indeed,  retained  but  -a  shadow  of  his  former  greatness, 
but  his  pretensions  were  the  same,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  feith  were  supposed  to  have  undergone  no 
alterations.  The  disciples  of  Augustin,  the  Jansenists,  still 
continued,  and  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  tlanders  and  the  Belgic  provinces,  who,  though  they  pro- 
fessed great  attachment  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  paid  but  little  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  when* 
it' condemned  their  own  opinions.  In  France,  the  Jesuits  were 
much  alarmed  by  the  success  of  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  French  language  by  Quesnel,  which  had  becit 
{mblTshed  with  notes,  agreeably  to  the  religious  sentiments  of 
he  Jansenistsi  'Hicy  procured,  by  the  influence  of  Louis  XIV.; 
to  have  it  condemned;  and  Clement  XI.  issued  the  famous 
bull  tnown  by  the  title  '*  Unigenitus,*'  in  which  Quesnel's  New 
Testament  was  censured,  and  a  hundred  and  one  propositiohi^ 
contained  in  its  notes  were  pronounced  heretical.  This  buff 
inanifested,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  popery  remained  un- 
changed. But  it  was  not  only  disliked  by  the  Jansenists,  a^ 
condemning  their  peculiar  doctrines,  but  by  a  large  body  of  the 
French  clergy  and  laity,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  cardinal 
de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  as  being,  in  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, an  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  the  (Jallican  church; 
They  therefore  appealed  from  the  bull  to  the  next  general  Coun- 
cil ;  "but  the  power  of  the  monarch  being  cast  into  the  scale,  the 
Jesuits  and  the  court  of  Rome  prevailed  :  a  secret  schism,  how- 
ever, was  produced  in  the  church  of  France,  which  was  never 
entirely  healed,  till  all  inferior  concerns  were  lost  in  the  late 
wonderful  Revolution. 
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SECT.  III. 

THE  CHUBCHES  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  PROFESSIOK. 

I 

Of  the  fruits  of  that  reformation  which  Luther  began,  w 
small  portion  only  bears  his  name  among  posterity,  the  teim 
Lutheran  haying  become  confined  to  those  churches  which  retain 
his  doctrine  of  the  presence  in  the  sacrament.     Unhappily,  afte: 
the  death  of  the  first  reformers,  the  Lutherans  became  more  and 
more  tenacious  of  this  peculiarity ;  and  some  of  them  considei«d 
those  Protestants  who  refused  to  receive  it,  as  heretics,  and 
almost  worse  than  Papists.    The  authority  of  Luther  had  at  Bist 
established  his  notion  of  consubstantiation  over  all  the  noxth  of 
Protestant  Europe.     At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen-; 
tury,  however,  not  only  did  Crypto-Calvinism,  as  it  was  called 
—  a  leaning  to  Calvin's  doctrine  conceming"^e  sacrament  — 
create  great  division  among  the  Lutherans,  but  whole  countries 
fell  off  from  their  confession.     In  1604,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
went  over  to  the  reformed  church,  and  in  1614,  the  elector  of. 
Brandenburg  followed  his  example. 

The  supremacy  of  the  temporal  sovereign  is  admitted  through- 
out the  Lutheran  churches.  The  form  of  their  ecclesiastical 
government  is  rather  episcopal  than  presbyterian.  Episcopacy 
however  prevails  in  almost  every  gradation,  till  it  is  nearly  lost 
in  the  parity  of  ministers ;  and  the  notions  since  termed  Erastian, 
vfhich  confine  the  ministerial  function  to  persuasion  and  remon^ 
strance,  and  claim  communion  with  the  external  church  as  a 
natural  right,  soon  prevailed  so  far  that  all  restoration  of  the 
ancient  discipline  was  found  impracticable. 

In  respect  of  doctrine,  Luther,  during  his  life,  was  the  oracle 
of  his  followers.  To  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  maintained  by 
Augustin  against  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians,  he  added, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  a  clearer  statement  of  '*  justification  by 
faith  alone."  Melancthon  fully  agreed  with  Luther,  as  his 
"  Common  Places  "  and  other  writings  attest ;  but  from  the  ex- 
treme diffidence  and  yielding  nature  of  his  character,  he  seemed 
to  owe  much  of  his  firmness  and  stability  in  the  truth,  to  the 
firmer  mind  of  Luther,  on  whose  support  he  leaned.  After  his 
death,  he  became  like  the  fruitful  vine  deprived  of  its  prop, 
which  seemed  to  hang  down  upon  the  ground,  and  to  be  trampled 
upon  by  the  injurious  foot.  Melancthon 's  conduct  during  the  I  n- 
TERiM,  was  not  sufficiently  firm.     His  heart  was  sound,  but  the 
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elector  Maurice  cajoled  him  into  lehat  seemed  a  compliance. 
When  Henry  VIII.  was  Protestant  on  no  other  point  than  the 
rejection  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  he  was  apprehensive  that  Me- 
lancthon  would  yield  it  up.  In  regard  to  the  great  doctrine  of  faith, 
this  reformer  was  blamed  in  his  latter  days,  for  not  boldly  and 
explicitly  coming  forth  with  his  statements  against  its  opponents. 
Calvin,  in  his  correspondence,  blames  him  respecting  the  doc-, 
trine  of  eternal  election ;  not  as  thinking  differently  from  him 
and  his  colleagues,  but  as  '*  dissembling  his  sentiments."  To. 
Melancihonise  seems  to  have  become  a  phrase  among  the  re-: 
formers ;  and  the  authority  of  Melancthon's  name  has  been 
claimed  in  the  support  of  very  contrary  systems  of  doctrine.  In. 
the  Synergistic  controversy,  which  respected  the  co-operation  of 
the  human  will  with  the  work  of  grace  in  conversion,  and  which, 
marks  the  first  entrance  of  Semi-Pelagianism  into  the  Lutheran 
church,  Melancthon  suffered  the  following  phraseology  to  be 
used,  —  *'  that  there  was  a  corresponding  action  of  the  will." 
This  language,  though  perfectly  ambiguous  in  itself,  could  not. 
but  seem  to  yield  the  point  in  dispute ;  and  it  cannot  be  thought 
surprising,  that  the  animosity  of  some  men  of  warm  zeal  should 
be  provoked  against  him,  perhaps  to  censure  him  vrith  injustice.. 

After  his  decease,  it  is  certain  that  the  Semi-Pelagian  notions 
began  more  and  more  to  prevail  among  the  Lutherans.  At 
nearly  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  Luther's 
opinions  on  these  points  seem  to  have  been  still  orthodox  in  hia 
university  of  Wittemberg,  for  Huber,  a  professor  of  divinity 
there,  was  deposed  from  his  office  and  banished,  for  attacking 
what  now  began  to  be  called  "  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  abso^ 
lute  predestination  and  unconditional  decrees."  But  at  tho 
period  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  ^,  it  was  understood  that  Wittem- 
berg declared  against  the  Calvinists^  and  claimed  the  authority 
of  Melancthon  on  their  side'. 

Though  many  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  exceptions,  yet  a  general 
deterioration  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany  seems  to  be 
acknowledged.  Dr.  Mosheim  accounts  for  this,  by  the  demo- 
ralising effects  of  '*  the  thirty  years'  war,"  both  on  the  magis- 
trates and  on  the  people ;  by  the  general  neglect  of  education  ^ 
and,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  from  the  withdrawing 
of  so  many  youths  of  liberal  education  from  the  service  of  the 
church  to  the  more  honourable  profession  of  arms.     He  notes^ 

»  A.D.  1619.  '  Brandt. 
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as  more  permanent  causes,  the  little  encouragement  now  -giTeo 
to  the  study  of  divmity.  The  great  subserviency  to  the  dril 
power  to  which  the  church  was  now  reduced,  and  the  poor  pro- 
yision  made  for  the  supply  of  the  pastoral  office,  had  rendered 
her  service  no  longer  attractive  to  persons  of  birth,  or  of  pro- 
mising abilities;  so  that,  as  a  professi6n,  the  ministry  sank 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  mankind. 

By  the  monastic  institutions  in  the  primitive  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  poverty  had  been  rendered  not  dishonourable 
in  a  Christian  teacher ;  but  it  could  not  be  so  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  ministry,  who  were  exp^ted  to  eater  into 
all  the  various  relations  of  life,  and  to  become  burdened  with  all 
its  wants  and  cares.  The  spirit  of  the  first  reformers,  which 
could  have  combated  with  these  disadvantages  of  station,  did 
not  rest  long  upon  the  great  body  of  their  successors;  and 
though  their  names  and  writings  for  some  time  commanded 
veneration,  yet,  by  degrees,  the  authority  of  the  first  reformers 
and  of  the  standard  writings  of  their  church,  began  to  be  lessened. 
Men  were  first  content  to  be  formally  orthodox,  without  life  or 
power ;  then,  generations  arose  that  would  think  for  themselves ; 
and  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  being  resolutely  vindicated^ 
while  some  few  searched  the  Scripture  with  pious  care,  and  im- 
proved in  religious  knowledge,  the  greater  part  used  this  pri- 
vilege to  choose  for  themselves  new  religious  systems  which 
differed  widely  from  the  principles  of  the  early  reformers  and 
from  the  -records  of  revelation.  As  we  approach  nearer  to  our 
ovm  times,  the  infidel  philosophy  made  many  converts,  and 
threatened  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  very  extinction  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  a  prejudice  of  former  times. 

Still,  the  ancient  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  church  were 
upheld  by  public  sanction.  Their  authority  with  the  clergy  could 
hardly  be  denied,  and  they  doubtless  formed  a  rallying  point 
and  a  firm  hold  of  support  to  those  who  loved  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  when  contending  against  their  modem  evaders  and 
gainsay  ers. 

The  term  Pietist  also  appears  to  designate  a  new  spirit  of 
religious  reformation,  which  had  arisen  **  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
vice  and  corruption,  and  to  correct  the  licentious  manners  both 
of  the  clergy  and  people*."  The  name,  like  othera  of  the  same 
kind,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  persons  and  classes  of  men 
of  very  diflferent  descriptions.  Some  are  des<ril)ed  as  being 
totally  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  ;  as  avowed  ene- 
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tnies  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  established  church ;  but  in  regard 
to  others,  it  is  undeniable  that  their  only  object  was,  the  resto- 
ration of  religion  to.  its  power,  and  bringing  back  the  church  to 
its  original  purity. 

The  pious  and  learned  Spener  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  societies  to  which  the  name  Pietists  afterwards 
attached.  The  object  of  these  societies,  which  were  formed  at 
Frankfort,  was  religious  improvement,  and  a  desire  to  rekindle 
the  dying  zeal  of  the  professors  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Spener,  at  Leipsic,  followed  the  example,  about  1689 ; 
among  whom  were  the  professors  Frankius,  Schadius,  and  Anto- 
nius.  -  They  disapproved  of  the  usual  mode  of  education,  and  set 
up  in  their  colleges  lectures  for  the  explanation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  These  lectures,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  were 
considered  in  a  Protestant  university  as  a  novelty,  were  much 
frequented,  and  their  happy  effects  were  attested  by  many.  But 
more  took  umbrage  at  the  awakened  spirit  of  real  religion,  and 
great  contentions  and  tumults  arose.  It  was  amidst  these  com- 
motions that  the  term  Pietists  was  given  in  derision  to  the 
frequenters  of  these  '  Biblical  Colleges.'  Afterwards,  like  many 
other  terms  of  a  similar  origin,  it  came  to  be  applied,  without 
any  discrimination  or  consideration,  to  all  persons  who  at- 
tempted to  emerge  or  to  rouse  others  from  the  deadlike  state 
of  the  public  profession  of  religion.  In  this  extensive  sense,  — 
though  it  may  not  improbably  include  some  classes  who  were 
very  erroneous  in  their  views  and  practices,  —  it  was  sure  to 
attach  to  all  that  remnant  of  true  believers,  who  acted  upon  the 
principles  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  first  reformers.  *'  The  con- 
tagion," it  is  said,  "  was  diffused  with  incredible  celerity 
through  all  the  Lutheran  churches." 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  real  Pietists^  the  disciples  of 
Spener  and  Franks,  had  no  design  to  *'  introduce  any  change 
into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  form  of  government,  that  was 
established  in  the  Lutheran  church."  But  if  we  are  to  credit 
bur  reporter,  as  the  fanatic  sects  sprang  up  at  this  time  of  the 
reformation,  and  discredited  its  cause,  so,  while  pietism  roused 
the  slumbering  zeal  of  many,  "  there  started  up  on  a  sudden, 
in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  where  Lutheranism  was  pro- 
fessed, persons  of  various  ranks  and  professions,  of  both  sexes, 
learned  and  illiterate,  who  declared  that  they  were  called  by  a 
'  divine  impulse,'  to  pull  up  iniquity  by  the  roots,  to  restore 
religion  to  its  primitive  lustre,  and  propagate  it  through  the 
world,  and  to  govern  the  church  by  wiser  rules  than  those  by 
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which  it  was  at  present  directed  ^''  The  most  eidtraTagant 
things  are  related  of  these  sectaries ;  how  far  in  truti^  9Bd  how 
far  in  prejudice,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  the  Itetii^nifrts 
attributed  all  the  evils  which  arose  in  the  days  of  L9t||^,  to 
his  principles  and  exertions,  so  the  Pietists  had  to  bear'  the 
odium  of  all  that  their  enemies  chose  to  brand  with  that  name. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  collect  that  there  was,  at  this 
time,  a  considerable  revival  of  real  religion  in  the  Lutheran 
churches;  and  though  sometimes  proscribed  and  persecuted, 
it  was  not  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  perioid  of  which  we  treat. 

SECT.  IV, 

THE  HELVETIC  OR  CALVINISTIC  CHURCHES. 

The  disagreement  respecting  the  eucharist>  as  we  have 
remarked  in  a  former  part  of  this  history,  had  divided  the  Pro- 
testants into  two  great  bodies,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Helvetians^ 
This  latter  denomination  includes  all  those  reformed  churches 
that  did  not  receive  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 
This  is  the  only  original  distinction  between  the  Lutheran  and 
the  reformed  Helvetian  or  Calvinistic  churches.  On  this  very 
point,  however,  the  opinions  of  the  reformed  churches  had 
undergone  a  change,  which  brought  them  nearer  to  Luther  than 
to  Zuinglius,  their  first  leader :  for  the  "  real  presence,"  and 
actual  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  so  unequivocally  taught  by  Bucer  and  Calvin, 
and  now  generally  received  by  the  reformed  churches,  was 
much  farther  removed  from  Zuinglius's  opinion  than  from  that  of 
Luther ;  and  though  his  more  bigoted  followers  refused  to  see  it, 
or  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  union,  Melancthon  and  his  friends 
would  have  readily  consented  to  it.  Indeed,  they  received  from 
their  more  zealous  brethren,  the  appellation  of  "  Crypto-Cal- 
vinists,"  for  the  sentiments  which  they  discovered. 

On  another  important  point,  also,  the  reformed  churches 
had  now  almost  all  of  them  embraced  Luther's  sentiments  ;  viz. 
respecting  the  doctrines  of  divine  grace.  Luther  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  between 
him  and  Zuinglius  on  this  head.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that, 
in  the  age  succeeding  the  reformation,  the  Helvetians,  generally 
speaking,  were  become  completely  the  followers  of  Luther  respect- 
ing these  doctrines,  and  the  Lutherans  the  disciples  of  Zuinglius. 

*  Mosheim. 
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In  reference  to  cbntroYersies  in  former  ages  of  the  church,  the^ 
Lutherans,  from  being  Augusttnians-,  heciuxie  Setni-Pelagiand, 
and  the  Helvetians,  from  being  Semi-Peiagians,  were  become  the 
foUoweiB^-'of  Augustin.  This  appHes  not,  however,  to  all  the- 
Helvetic  divines  ;  many  of  them  were  originally  Augustinian  in 
their  sentiments,  and  Mly  co-operated  with  Calvin,  in  declaring 
these  doctrines  to  be  their  common  faith.  It  was  from  the  circum-' 
stance  of  Calvin's  standing  up  as  the  vindicator  of  these  doctrines, 
when  they  began,  to  be  less  insisted  upon  by  the  Lutherans, 
that  his  name  rather  than  that  of  Luther  has  been  applied  to 
this  doctrinal  system,  which  afterwards  was  designated  by  the 
term  Calvinism,  though  in  .reality  it  differed  nothing  from  the 
system  of  the  Augustinians,  except  in  its  new  connexion  with  the 
distinguishing  doctrine  of' the  Protestants  —  "  justification  by 
faith  alone,  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  clear  understanding  of  this  matter,  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  illustration  of  many  important  passages  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  reformed  churches.  The  accidental  origin^ 
or  propriety  of  the  term  is  immaterial ;  the  use  of  a  distin- 
guishing epithet  is  convenient  and  almost  necessary.  There 
are,  indeed,  different  modes  of  stating  the  system  called  Cal- 
vinism, as  there  are  diversities  in  the  systems  of  doctrines 
opposed  to  it ;  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  where  the  question" 
aflects  the  understanding  of  the  entire  system  of  revealed  religion,' 
and  is  connected  with  so  many  important  inquiries  respecting 
the  philosophy  of  "the  human  mind.  Calvinist  and  Anti-Cal- 
vinist,  considered  as  generic  distinctions,  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  be  correctly  understood. 

The  Calvinist,  in  his  view  of  his  oppdnents,  considers  the 
whole  question  to  turn  on  this  point  —  whether  salvation  be  of 
GRACE  or  of  works; — meaning  by  grace,  the  gratuitous  act  of 
the  Divine  mind  towards  man,  —  and  by  works,  every  effort 
which  the  human  mind  can  put  forth  towards  God,  or  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

For  his  use  of  the  terms  grace  and  works,  he  refers  to 
Rom.  xi.  6,  where  St.  Paul  says,  ^'  Even  so  then,  at  this  present 
time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace. 
And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no  more  of  works :  otherwise,  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  of 
grace :  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work."  The  Anti-Calvinist, 
of  course,  does  not  admit  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  an 
election  of  individuals  to  eternal  life,  as  the  Calvinist  supposes. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  some  electioti  * 
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other,  and  this  is  the  Calvinist's  notion  of  election  to  eternal 
life ;  and  the  text,  as  to  the  use  and  opposition  of  the  terms  grace 
and  works,  clearly  states  his  sentiments.  The  Anti-Calrinist, 
who  divides  salvation  between  grace  and  works,  cannot  say  that 
in  those  points  where  it  is  of  grace  it  is  any  more  of  works,  cr 
vice  versd.  There  need  not,  therefore,  be  any  ambiguity  in  the 
terms ;  for  the  Calvinist, — he  to  whom  the  term  is  with  propriety 
applied,  —  unequivocally  maintains,  that  in  the  decree  of  Divine 
predestination,  man's  election  to  eternal  salvation  by  Christ 
turns  upon  a  gratuitous  act  of  Ood  towards  him,  and  that  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation,  is  a  consequence 
flowing  from  this  gratuitous  election. 

All  Anti-Calvinists,  not  excepting,  perhaps,  those  called 
Pelagians  themselves,  assert  a  co-operation,  both  on  the  part  of 
God  and  of  man,  in  the  business  of  salvation ;  and  most  Calvin- 
ists  assent  to  the  statement.  But  the  question  returns  :  Is  the 
concurrence  of  man,  in  this  co-operation,  derived  from  himself  as 
an  independent  moral  agent,  or  is  this  concurrence  itself  an 
effect  of  the  operation  of  God?  The  operation  of  God,  so  far  as 
he  is  graciously  .pleased  to  work  in  the  salvation  of  man,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  defective ;  but  is  there  left  a  decisive  point, 
where  man  may  fail,  or  may  not  fail,  in  his  operation  ?  This  is 
the  hinge  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  the  real  question  on 
which  the  parties  join  issue.  The  Calvinist  maintains  that  the 
operation  of  God,  according  to  the  purpose  of  his  grace,  is 
decisive;  the  Anti<-Calvinist,  that  the  will  or  act  of  man  is 
decisive,  and  preponderating.  However  strongly  the  Calvinist 
expresses  himself  upon  the  constituted  necessity  of  man's 
co-operation  with  God  in  his  salvation,  and  however  he  makes 
it  a  part  of  that  salvation,  that  he  does  co-operate,  because  he  is 
operated  upon  both  to  will  and  to  do,  yet  he  rests  the  decisive 
term  upon  the  will  and  act  of  God.  The  Anti-Calvinist,  how- 
ever much  he  ascribes  to  Divine  grace,  in  the  plan  of  salvation  in 
general,  or  however  he  depreciates  the  unassisted  powers  of  man 
at  every  step,  still  makes  the  decisive  point  to  turn  on  the 
agency  of  man.  How  extremely  little  soever  be  that  which 
his  hmnility  will  ascribe  to  human  agency,  yet  there,  it  is 
obvious,  the  whole  must  hinge ;  for  of  that  alone  in  the  co-opera- 
tion it  can  be  said,  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  fail. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  great  philosophical  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  which  has  engaged  the  minds 
of  inquiring  men  in  all  ages,  and  which  appears  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  did  not  always  enter  into 
it.    Many  who  were  strictly  necessitarians,  on  the  metaphysical 
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question,  were  very  fkr  from  any  acknowledgment  of  the  influ- 
ences of  Dmne  grace,  or  of  an  election  of  Gkxl  to  salvation  by 
Christ.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  never  studied  the 
philosophical  question,  or  granted  such  power  in  man  as  the 
opponents  of  the  necessitarians  contended  for,  still  thought  that 
that  power,  whatever  it  was,  contributed  nothing  to  their  salvation^ 
but  was  opposed  and  contrary  to  it,  and  that  their  salvation 
was  alone  to  be  ascribed  to  a  supernatural  agency,  which  God 
knows  how  to  render  efficient ;  who  also,  by  his  wisdom,  could 
govern  a  wwld  full  of  contingencies.  How — they  attempted 
not  to  explain.  When  pressed  with  difficulties  and  inconsistencies, 
they  would  probably  have  been  disposed  to  answer  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  English  philosopher,  who,  speaking  of  liberty  as  it 
is  opposed  to  necessity,  observed  :  ''  All  theory  is  against  it,  all 
experience  is  for  it.  I  feel  that  I  am  free ;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  it  ^" 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  two  systems  of  philosophy, 
as  they  were  respectively  embraced,  had  an  influence  in  dividing 
the  Calvinists  into  two  schools,  the  sublapsarians  and  the 
supralapsarians.  The  sublapsarians  opened  their  scheme  no 
farther  than  as  man,  in  his  present  fallen  state,  is  the  subject  of 
election;  which  they  consider  as  God's  interposed  mercy  to 
rescue  from  a  common  and  an  inevitable  destruction,  some 
particular  objects  of  his  choice;  the  rest  of  mankind  being 
passed  over,  and  sufiered  to  earn  the  wages  of  sin,  to  which 
they  are  of  themselves  inclined,  and  to  '*  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
own  doings."  The  supralapsarians.  who  are  necessitarians  in 
philosophy,  held  the  same  opinions  respecting  man  in  his  fallen 
state,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  afiected  by  the  decrees  of 
God  in  that  state ;  but  their  scheme  was  more  comprehensive. 
They  thought  that  all  events  whatsoever  are  ordered  by  a  divine 
decree,  and  that,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  they  cannot  fall 
out  otherwise  than  was  before  ordained  in  the  counseb  of  God ; 
as  well  those  that  are  accomplished  by  intelligent  voluntary 
agents,  as  those  where  mere  inert  matter  is  employed.  The  fall 
of  angels  and  of  man,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  which  can  afiect 
the  present  or  the  everlasting  condition  of  his  creatures,  is  all 
referred  to  his  will,  which  nothing  has  resisted.  So  that  all 
were  created  by  God  for  his  glory,  and  for  the  manifestation  of 
his  perfections ;  as  well  those  who,  by  their  own  agency,  were  to 
become  sinful  — "  to  shew  his  wrath  and  make  his  power 
known,''  in  their  deserved  punishments,  as  those  who  are  main- 

'  Dr.  Johnson. 
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tained  in  their  staticm,  or  are  "  ordained,  as  vessels  of  mercy ,^  io 
eyerlasting  glory,  **  to  make  known  the  riches  of  his  grace." 
The  decree  concerning  the  former,  is  called  "  reprobation/'  that 
concerning  the  latter,  "  predestination  unto  life/' 

Of  sin — they  taught  that  God  was  not  its  author.  *  It  is  the 
creature's  perversion  of  that  which  was  created  right,  and,  on 
his  part,  the  violation  of  that  law  which  the  Creator  had  imposed 
upon  him ;  nevertheless,  so  far  as  it  produces  positive  effects  and 
consequences,  it  is  absolutely  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
God ;  that  where  the  moral  agent  does  most  freely  his  own  plea- 
sure in  hig  transgression,  he  does  that "  which  God's  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  had  before  determined  to  be  done,"  and  only  that. 
There  were  many  divines  who  were  firmly  persuaded  of  these 
tnithsi  and  who,  when  they  thought  of  God  and  of  his  pro- 
vidence, could  not  attribute  less  to  his  operation  in  all  things ; 
but  who,  notwithstanding,  for  fear  of  misconceptions  of  their  mean- 
ing, refrained  from  the  public  statement  of  them,  and  in  their 
preaching  opened  their  scheme  no  farther  than  the  sublapsarians. 
But  it  was  urged  by  others,  that  the  doctrine  is  part  of  God*g 
revealed  word ;  and  that  it  was  encouraging  and  satisfying  to 
pious  minds,  to  understand  that  evil,  of  what  kind  soever  it 
might  be,  was  not  a  fire-brand  thrown  about  at  random  by  the 
wrath  or  the  lust  of  fools,  but,  as  it  were,  a  destructive  element, 
in  its  most  lawless  excesses  directed  and  managed  by  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  and  either  through  judgment 
or  mercy  made  subservient  to  his  glory. 

There  was  also  a  third  class  of  Calvinists,  called  universalists, 
who  differed  from  the  sublapsarians  only  in  connecting  the  doc- 
trine of  gratuitous  election,  not  with  the  gift  of  a  Saviour, 
which  they  stated  to  be  universal  in  its  object,  and  to  have  an 
equal  respect  to  all  mankind,  but  with  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  rendered  redemption  effectual  to  the  objects  of  the 
Divine  choice ;  while  others,  though  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  had  no  mind  or  will  of  themselves  to  believe  and  be 
saved,  nor  could  they  have  in  the  present  fallen  state  of  man. 
This,  practically,  differed  nothing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  other 
Calvinists ;  but  it  seemed  to  lead  to  a  very  different  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  and  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
Christ. 

Under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  divisions  of 
Calvinism,  we  may  class,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  the 
divines  of  the  reformed  church,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     Geneva  was  now  become  what  Wittemberg  had  once 
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been,  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  the  Protestant  world.  Its 
university  '*  was  in  such  high  repute  among  the  reformed 
churches,  that  it  was  resorted  to  from  all  quarters,  by  such  as 
were  desirous  of  a  learned  education ;  and  more  especially  by 
students  of  theology,  whose  circumstances  in  life  permitted  them 
to  frequent  this  feunous  seminary  ^'' 

Hence  we  perceive  an  additional  reason,  why  the  name  of 
Calvin,  the  founder  of  this  university,  rather  than  that  of  Luther, 
should  become  attached,  as  an  epithet,  to  the  doctrinal  scheme  of 
the  first  reformer  in  general. 

But  Geneva  did  not  very  long  continue  its  supremacy.  The 
Frencli  reformed  church,  with  which  it  was  most  nearly  con- 
nected, by  political  intrigue  and  cruel  persecution,  soon  became 
trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  its  Romish  adversaries^. 

Geneva  soon  sunk  in  estimation  with  the  church  of  England, 
because  of  the  countenance  she  gave  to  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  government,  and  of  the  violent  attack  by  some  of  her 
divines  upon  the  ancient  episcopal  government,  which  was  still 
retained  with  considerable  splendour  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 

But  another  cause,  productive  of  consequences  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  celebrity  of  the  original  school  of  Geneva, 
began  to  operate  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  by  no  very  slow  degiees  it  altered,  at  length,  the 
whole  face  of  the  reformed  church.  This  was  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  religious  tenets  called  Arminianism.  In  some  points 
of  view,  Arminianism  maybe  represented  as  an  attempt  to  graft 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  not  on  the 
Augustinian  notions  of  grace,  but  on  those  of  the  Semi-Pelagians. 


*  Mosheim. 

'  The  French  refonned  church,  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  was  placed 
in  a  situation  that  could  hardly  bid  fair  for  permanent  tranquillity.  They  were 
too  strong  a  political  body  to  be  crushed.  The  Papbts  know  not  how  to  tolerate. 
The  device  for  their  preservation  was,  granting  tliem  the  possession  of  certain 
strong  fortified  towns  for  their  security,  the  principal  of  which  was  Rochelle. 
This  scheme  violated  the  integrity  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
contentions  and  civil  broils  which  might  be  expected.  The  power  of  the  crown 
prevailed  under  Louis  XIII.  and  his  minister  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  the  depriving 
them  of  their  towns,  and  of  all  their  securities.  Rochelle,  after  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult siege,  was  taken  from  them  in  1628.  From  this  period,  the  decline  of  pro- 
testantism in  France  is  dated.  Left  to  the  mercy  and  generosity  of  a  papistical 
government,  their  situation  was  most  deplorable.  At  length,  through  the  counsels 
of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  resolved  to  extirpate  them  altogether.  Loilis  XIV.,  in  the 
year  16S5,  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  they  were  persecuted  to  apostasy,  to 
iKght,  or  to  death. 
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For  the  production  of  saving  faith  in  the  human  mind,  thooj^ 
the  co-operation  of  Divine  grace  was  deemed  necessary,  it  vms 
never  wanting,  and  consequently  the  efficacy  depended  on  the 
free  will  or  agracy  of  man.  Dr.  Mosheim  describes  Arminian- 
ism  as  "  deriving  its  existence  from  an  excessive  propensity  to 
improve  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  to  follow  its  dictates  and 
discoveries."  And  if  we  have  regard  to  the  characters  of  many 
of  the  first  converts  to  Arminianism,  there  appears  a  great  deal, 
to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  origin  here  ascribed  to  it.  It 
appears,  in  fact,  as  the  first  revolt  of  the  philosophical  mind 
from  the  shackles  of  that  authority  which  its  education,  under 
the  disciples  of  the  first  reformers,  had  imposed  upon  it.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  result  to  have  been  the  substitution  of  no  one 
system,  but  a  departure  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  horn  what 
had  previously  been  considered  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy. 

The  Arminians  derive  their  name  from  James  Arminius, 
who  at  first  was  pastor  of  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  professor  of 
divinity  at  Leyden.  To  this  last  office  he  was  appointed  in  the 
year  1603.  Many  of  the  clergy  thought  the  appointment  a 
dangerous  <me.  They  said  that  Arminius  was  not  very  orthodox, 
and  that  he  went  too  much  by  reason^.  Some  leading  and 
learned  men,  however,  among  the  laity  in  Holland,  greatly 
countenanced  the  opinions  of  Arminius,  and  began  to  demand  a 
revision  of  the  Belgic  confession  of  faith  and  of  the  catechism. 
Thus,  as  the  majority  of  the  clergy  complained,  "  the  confession 
of  faith,  which  had  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs,  was  called  in  question." 

In  his  personal  and  avowed  opposition  to  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  Belgic  churches,  Arminius  seemed  to  have 
left  undisputed  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  *.  He  de- 
clared, also,  that  **  he  never  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  certain 
perseverance  of  the  truly  beheving,  nor,  thus  fer,  was  he  willing 
to  oppose  it,  because  he  confessed  himself  as  yet  unable  to 
answer  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  which  stood  for  it."  His 
disciples,  however,  very  soon  found  the  answers  which  their 
master  considered  as  a  desideratum ;  and  then  justification  by 
faith,  as  taught  in  the  school  of  the  remonstrants,  became  a 
difierent  doctrine,  and  did  not  include,  as  among  the  orthodox, 

'  Brandt. 

'  Arminius  had,  however,  been  convicted  of  maintaining,  contrary  to  the 
received  doctrine,  that"  the  righteousness  of  ChristJs  not  in  justification  imputed 
for  righteousness,  but  that  faith  itself,  or  the  act  of  believing,  was  the  righteousnesi 
by  which  we  are  justified." 
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a  title  to«  and  certainty  of  final  salvation.  It  was  in  his  account 
of  the  production  of  true  faith  in  the  heart  of  fallen  man> 
that  Arminius  himself  shewed  his  departure  from  the  received 
opinions.  He  admitted,  indeed,  the  doctrines  of  the  fall,  of 
regeneration,  and  of  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace;  but  he  ex- 
plained the  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  recovery  of  man,  and  in 
the  production  of  a  true  faith,  very  diflferently  from  the  reformers: 
With  him  it  was  an  operation  that  might  be  resisted  on  the 
part  of  man,  and  rendered  abortive ;  and,  therefore,  depended  for 
its  prevailing  efficacy  on  something  in  the  human  mind  itself, 
which  might  co-operate  with,  or  might  actually  defeat,  the  pur- 
pose and  operation  of  Divine  grace.  This  was  the  turning  point* 
By  a  natural  consequence,  election  or  predestination  to  life, 
depended  not  on  the  purpose  of  grace  or  decree  of  God,  but  on 
the  foresight  of  faith  as  its  antecedent  cause  or  condition  on  the 
part  of  man.  Gomar,  who  spoke  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
reformed  churches  at  that  period,  objected  to  the  term  irresistible 
grace,  because  of  its  ambiguity;  but  stated,  that  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  man,  that  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  necessary,  which 
works  so  efficaciously,  that,  the  resistance  of  the  flesh  being  over- 
come, whoever  are  made  partakers  of  this  grace  are  certainly 
and  infallibly  converted  to  God  by  the  same ;  that,  consequently, 
faith  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  fruit  and  effect  of  an  election  of 
grace. 

Arminius  died  A.D.  1609.  His  opinions  had  many  advo- 
cates, especially  Utenbogardus,  a  man  of  great  influence  with  the 
states  of  Holland,  Simon  Episcopius,  and  the  celebrated  Hugo 
Grotius.  A  new  school  of  young  divines  had  also  been  formed  at 
Leyden,  under  the  instructions  of  the  late  professor.  Some 
embraced,  others  improved,  the  system  of  their  master.*  All 
agreed  to  unfetter  the  minds  in  their  free  inquiries,  from  the 
venerated  authorities  of  the  first  reformers,  and  were  charged 
with  treating  their  names  with  contempt.  Many  did  not  stop 
at  Arminianism,  but  sought  for  a  religion  which  appeared  to 
them  still  more  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason, 
and  advanced,  more  or  less,  towards  Socinianism.  The  influence 
of  the  remonstrants,  as  well  as  their  enlarged  views,  appeared 
very  evident  in  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Arminius. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the  orthodox  clergy, 
seconded  by  the  very  serious  admonition  of  the  British  monarch, 
Vorstius,  a  man  who  was  nfore  than  suspected  of  inclining  to 
Socinianism,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair  at  Leyden. 

To  no  sect  or  pcurty  which  arose  in  this  age,  can  wc  ^^^i^vkh!^ 
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praise    of  toleration,  and  of  liberal  treatment  towards  their 
opponents.    Though  free  inquiry  was  the  motto  of  the  remon- 
strants, yet,  in  the  part  of  the  Union  where  they  prcTailed^  in 
Holland  especially,  Uiey  were  guilty  of  great  oppression,  with 
respect  to  the  teachers  who  retained  the  former  doctrines  of  the 
Belgic  churches.    The  reformed,  also,  in  their  turn,  for  they 
were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  throughout  the  confederacy  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  taken  together,  were  too  intolerant 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Arminians.    This  sect,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered,  by  their  great  influence  in  Holland,  and 
their  union  with  the  heads   of  the  republican  party  in  that 
province,  threatened  danger  to  the  Union,  and  had  even  enlisted 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  their  faction.      Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange,  the  military  head  of  the  Union,  took  decisive  measures 
i^ainst  them,  and  shewed  great  favour  to  the  orthodox;  fn>m 
ambitious  motives,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some,  they  being 
the  more  numerous  party. 

The  issue,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  concerns  of  the  churchy 
was  the  calling  of  a  national  (Council  of  the  Belgic  churches,  by 
the  authority  of  the  States  General.     This  synod  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Dort,  in  the  years  1618  and  1619,  and,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  was  rendered  a  general  council  of  the 
reformed  churches.    To  twenty-six  divines  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, were  added  twenty-eight  foreign  divines ;  and  there  were 
also  five  professors  of  divinity,  and  sixteen  laymen.      Five 
divines  were  sent  by  king  James  from  Great  Britain,  among 
whom  were  Carleton,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  Hall  and  Davenant, 
afterwards  bishops  of  Norwich  and  Salisbury.     The  reformed 
church   of  France  also  had  chosen  their  representatives  at  the 
synodf:  but  they  were  prevented  from  attending  by  the  French 
king.     Deputies  attended  from  the  Palatinate,  Hesse,  Geneva, 
Bremen,  Embden,    and    from    the    churches   of  some  other 
places.    The  synod  of  Dort  may  therefore  be  considered,  though 
not  strictly  such,  as  approaching  to  the  character  of  a  general 
council  of  the  reformed  churches,  and,  in  an  historic  point  of 
view,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  manifesting  the  standard  of  their 
faith  in  this  age.     The  articles  of  this  synod,  which  are  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  supported  by  authorities  from  Holy  Writ, 
the  opposite  errors  at  the  same  time  being  stated,  and,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  synod,  refuted  by  the  same  authority,  are 
best  entitled,  at  least  of  any  public  document,  to  be  considered 
as  the  st^dard  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  held  by  the  reformed 
chnrches  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  those 
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doctrines  which  have  since  been  generally  denonunated  Cal- 
vinism. 

It  may,  I  thinks  justly  be  called  a  common  standard  of  Cal- 
vinism^ for  the  three  varieties  of  Calvinists,  supralapsarians^ 
sublapsarians^  and  the  universal  Calvinists,  who  differ  from  the 
last  mentioned  by  connecting  the  Divine  de(»rees  with  the  work 
of  the  Spirit,  rather  than  with  the  gift  of  a  Saviour,  were  all  con* 
cemed  in  drawing  up  these  articles,  and  none  obtained  the  states 
ment  of  their  own  views  exclusively. 

I  believe  it  may  be  admitted,  without  prejudice  of  the  truth, 
whether  we  s^pprove  these  doctrines,  or  prefer  the  alterations  in- 
troduced by  the  remonstrants  and  a  few  more  early  reformers, 
that  the  synod  of  Dort  presents  a  fair  general  exhibition  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  reformers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
decisions  were,  at  the  time,  declared  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
former  Belgic  confession,  with  the  standard  of  the  other  re- 
formed churches  on  the  Continent,  and  with  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  French  church 
even  adopted  them  by  a  national  council  held  at  Alais  in  the 
following  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lutherans,  with  the  professors  of  Wittemberg,  declared  for  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Arminians ;  and  these  opinions,  though 
proscribed  and  persecuted  in  the  United  Provinces  for  five  years, 
still  maintained  their  ground  and  won  the  approbation  of  many, 
so  that  in  the  next  generation  they  obtained  the  ascendency  in 
most  of  the  churches  of  the  reformed;  and  the  truth  —  if  we 
admit  that  it  was  with  the  first  reformers  •—  was  exchanged  for 
a  new  system  of  divinity. 

The  synod  of  Dort  may  be  compared,  in  one  respect,  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  — it  served  to  mark  the  orthodoxy  of  that  gene- 
ration ;  but  it  marked,  at  the  same  time,  the  period  of  the  rise  of 
an  opposite  system,  which,  though  condemned,  was  almost  im- 
mediately to  supplant  it.  Arminianism  certainly  triumphed  very 
generally,  in  the  reformed  churches,  over  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Dort;  and  that  assembly  served  only  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  former  age,  and  to  mark  this  new  era  in  the  religious  sen* 
timents  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Protestant  world. 

Other  and  farther  departures  from  the  former  faith  of  Pro- 
testants followed,  indeed,  in  the  train  of  Arminianism.  A  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  which  was  almost  silent  on  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Revelation,  and  might  well  stand  without  them  Arianism, 
Socinianism,  and  Deism,  which  even  destroyed  its  fundamentals 
—  was  openly  professed  or  secretly  embraced  by  many.    Faithful 
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^witnesses  to  the  truths  of  Revelation,  however,  hare  not  been 
wanting  in  all  the  churches.  The  metaphysical  system  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Wolf,  which  was  for  a  period  the  leading  one  among 
the  learned,  reconciled  some  of  the  great  reasoners  of  mankind 
to  the  statements  even  of  Calvinism  ;  but  during  the  next  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  it  was  said,  and  sometimes  said  with  tmth,  that 
more  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  were  retained  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  chim^hes,  than  in  asseniblies  held  by  the  succes- 
sors of  the  evangelical  reformers.  Geneva  itself  was  certainly 
not  one  of  the  exceptions ;  her  teachers  first  became  Arminian 
and  Latitudinarian,  and  afterwards  descended  in  the  scale  almost 
to  Deism  itself. 

In  the  age  in  whibh  we  live,  we  trust  things  are  altering  for 
the  better  in  Geneva  and  m&ny  of  her  offspring;  but  at  the 
time  he  took  his  survey,  there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  estimate 
of  the  infidel  historian  Gibbon :  ''  The  doctrine  of  a  Protestant 
church  is  far  removed  from  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  its  pri- 
vate members ;  the  forms  of  orthodoxy,  the  articles  of  faith,  are 
sul^cribed  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  by  the  modem  clergy.  Yet 
the  friends  of  Christiamty  are  alarmed  at  the  boundless  impulse 
of  inquiry  and  scepticism.  The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are 
accomplished,  and  the  web  of  mystery  is  unravelled  by  the  Ax- 
minians,  Arians,  and  Socinians,  —  whose  numbers  must  not  be 
computed  from  their  separate  congregations ;  and  the  pillars  of 
Revelation  are  shaken  by  those  men,  who  preserve  the  name 
without  the  substance  of  religion ;  who  indulge  the  license 
without  the  temper  of  philosophy  *.'' 

With  respect  to  Geneva,  Voltaire's  boast — that  in  Calvin's 
own  town  only  a  few  of  the  very  meanest  of  the  populace 
acknowledged  the  principles  of  Revelation  —  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten. 

In  another  modem  author,  we  read  respecting  Geneva,  that 
**  Luxury  and  idleness  exerted  their  usual  influence  ;  a  universal 
relaxation  had  taken  place  ;  but  the  French  Revolution  coming 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  wicked  age,  swept  away  together 
vices  and  virtues,  property  and  life  *." 

'  History,  chap.  lii.  end.  •  Simond's  Sveitzerland. 
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SECT.  V. 

CHURCHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

In  the  former  part  of  our  history  we  saw  the  reformation 
fully  established  in  England,  by  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
Through  her  assistance,  aild  the  ardour  of  the  Scottish  reformers, 
the  yoke  of  the  papacy  had  also  been  broken  in  Scotland.  Ire^ 
land  seemed  to  follow  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
northern  parts  received  an  impression  from  Scotland,  while  the 
main  part  of  the  island  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  English 
government.  JBut  it  was  rather  the  oppressing  of  popery  and  the 
spoiling  of  its  wealth,  than  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  Scotch  and  English  settlers  were 
Protestants ;  beyond  this  pale,  Ireland  was  still  Roman  Catholic. 

The  church  of  England  differed  from  the  other  churches  of 
the  reformed  or  Helvetian  persuasion,  only  in  the  retention  of 
the  ancient  government,  and  of  some  few  institutions  of  the  pri- 
mitive church.  She  was,  properly  speaking,  an  ancient  church 
reformed  and  recovered  from  the  Roman  apostasy,  without  a  dis- 
solution of  her  ancient  society  or  complete  revolution  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  her  government.  With  most  of  the  other  reformed 
churches  it  was  different;  they  originated  as  new  societies, 
formed  afresh  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  reformation,  which 
had  in  many  places  overturned  all  established  order  and  autho- 
rity, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  English  go- 
vernment at  this  period,  and  the  circumstances  of  our  history, 
which  had  concentred  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  person  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  Accordingly,  when  the  coun-> 
oils  of  the  monarch  were  influenced  to  give  ascendency  to  the  re-' 
formed  religion  in  opposition  to  popery,  he  claimed  tiie  right  of 
interposing  with  a  regulating  hand. 

Indeed,  the  principles  of  the  first  English  reformers  were 
very  favourable  to  this  exercise  of  royal  authority.  They  under- 
stood from  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  the  ser- 
vants and  ministers  of  Christ,  their  submission  to  the  civil 
power,  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  was  most 
scrupulously  to  be  rendered  "  for  conscience'  sake,"  as  to  a 
paramount  ordinance  of  God ;  and  they  charged  upon  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome  —  as  a  mark  noted  in  Scripture,  of  their  anti- 
christian  apostasy — ^  their  encroachments  on  th^  power  of  the 
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magistrates,  and  their  despising  of  the  temporal  governments. 
Hence,  the  doctrines  of  *'  passive  obedience  "  and  "  non-resist- 
ance/' which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  the  earlier  days  of  the 
reformed  church  of  England.  And  however  these  doctrines  may 
sound  in  this  age  of  liberty, — and  disgusting  as  they  appear, 
when,  from  interested  motives,  they  are  offered  as  the  incense  of 
flattery  to  princes, — or  however  they  may  be  sometimes  too  par-^ 
tially  applied,  under  a  mixed  form  of  government, — they  still  de- 
mand the  serious  consideration  of  all  denominationB  of  Christ 
tians  who  desire  to  leam  and  practise  the  will  of  Christ,  and 
must  command  our  respect,  in  those  who  '*  for  conscience  towards 
God  endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully." 

Perhaps  all  who  are  acquainted  with  history  will,  at  least, 
allow  that  it  were  better  for  the  world  and  for  religion,  were  all 
those  who  addict  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry^  for 
that  reason,  to  have  done  with  worldly  politics,  and,  as  far  as 
positive  duty  permits,  to  consider  themselves  of  no  party  and 
of  AO  count^,  satisfied  to  '*  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,"  and  to  seek  the  thUigs  that  make  for 
peace,  bdieving  that  *'  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God," 
and  that  ''  He  ruleth  the  kingdoms  of  men,"  and  **  setteth  over 
them  whomsoever  He  will."  Had  these  maxims  been  observed, 
the  place  of  worship,  at  least,  would  have  enjoyed  a  truce  from 
the  turmoil  of  political  contests ;  and  **  the  patient  abiding  of  the 
meek  "  might  have  formed  a  claim,  sooner  respected  by  their 
ceuntr3rmen,  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  than  all  the  tumults 
kindled  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  well-meaning,  though  sometimes  very 
fcu^ious  divines. 

The  character  of  the  two  national  churches  established  in 
Great  Britain,  differed  much  in  their  notions  respecting  the  limits 
of  that  submission  which  was  due  to  the  civil  power.  This  arose 
in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the 
reformation  was  introduced  into  the  two  kingdoms.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  political  principles  of  the  eariy  Scottish  reformers, 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  sovereign  power,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  entertained  by  the  reformers  in  England.  They 
seem  to  have  approximated,  in  some  of  their  leading  sentiments, 
to  those  which  have  been  laid  down  as  maxims  in  this  revolution- 
ary age.  One  advantage,  however,  Scotland  possessed  over  the 
more  southern  part  of  the  island  r  the  great  mass  of  her  popu* 
lation  were  more  deeply  impressed  and  interested  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  Protestant  faith ;  so  that  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  church 
were  strong  through  the  attachment  of  the  people,  and  formed  a 
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very  powerful  body  in  the  state,  which  often,  amidst  contending 
parties,  in  the  unsettled  government  of  this  country,  enabled 
them  to  dictate  to  the  civil  power.  Their  notions,  also,  of  eccle- 
siastical authority,  were  far  from  being  low ;  and  their  sentences 
of  excommunication,  when  pr(mounced  against  some  of  the  lead- 
ing persons  of  the  times,  occasionjally  put  us  in  mind  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.  The  situation  of  the 
governors  of  the  church  of  England,  and  still  more  of  that  of  Ire- 
land, was  not  so  favourable.  Except  in  the  great  towns,  and 
some  particular  counties  and  districts,  even  in  England,  the  light 
of  the  reformation  had  not  penetrated  far  among  the  population. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  in  the  year  1662,  the  lord  keeper 
Bacon,  in  his  speech  to  the  upper  house,  complains  "  of  the  great 
want  of  pastors,  and  that  some  of  them  were  much  und^-qualified.'' 
He  speaks  of  '^  the  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  of  the  churches 
being  imfrequented.''  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
touches  upon  the  true  cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of 
instruction,  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  times.  **  Many  of  the 
schools  and  benefices  are  seized,  the  education  of  youth  disap^ 
pointed,  and  the  succours  of  knowledge  out  off.  Covetousness 
has  laid  her  hands  upon  impropriations.  The  universities  are  de- 
cayed, and  great  market-towns  without  eith^  school  or  preadier ; 
for  the  poor  vicar  is  turned  off  with  twenty  pounds,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  church's  patrimony  is  impropriated  and  diverted  to  other 
uses.  For  want  of  a  fund  for  instruction,  the  people  are  bred  in 
ignorance  and  obstinacy."  He  takes  notice  of  the  progress  of 
error — "  a  hydra  with  a  hundred  heads;"  he  instances  **  Pela- 
gians, Libertines,  and  Papists,  and  such  others,  who  set  up  their 
own  traditions,  their  appetites,  and  mistakes,  for  a  rule  of  life." 
''  In  walking  the  streets  of  London,  he  heard  oaths  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people's  mouths." 

This  sacrilegious  plunder  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the 
neglect  of  providing  religious  instruction  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  of  properly  diffusing,  and  supporting 
with  becoming  decency,  the  established  means  of  public  worshipv 
may  justly  be  reckoned  as  one  great  cause  of  the  overdirow  of 
the  Briti^  monarchy  and  constitution  at  a  subsequent  period : 
the  crown  and  ancient  nobiUty  of  England  paid  dearly  for  their 
robberies. 

We  have  a  very  awful  picture  of  the  state  of  the  nation  at 
this  time,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  ^:  —  '^  The 
people  come  to  church  to  satisfy  the  statute,  hear  sermons  and  re- 

*  By  Robinson,  bishop  of  Bangor.     Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 
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C5eiye  the  sacrament,  to  avoid  singularity — religion  was  litde 
more  than  mode  and  decency  with  a  great  many — smne  peo^ 
pretended  to  orthodoxy  for  secular  views  and  liberty  of  prac- 
tice :  this  man  is  a  great  enemy  of  superstition^  because  he 
lias  a  mind  to  live  at  li^ge ;  he  is  for  the  reformation,  because  a 
monastery,  or  some  part  of  it,  has  fallen  to  his  share :  and  thus 
Popish  lands  make  Protestant  landlords.'* 

Mr.  Strype's  view  of  the  state  of  the  nation  is  equally  unfa- 
vourable :  ''  The  substantials  being  lost  in  contending  for  exter- 
nals, the  churchmen  heaped  up  many  benefices  upon  themselves, 
and  resided  upon  none.  Neglecting  their  cures,  many  of  tb^n 
alienated  their  lands,  made  imreasonable  leases  and  waste  of 
woods,  and  granted  reversions  and  advowsons  to  their  wives  and 
children.  Among  the  laity  there  was  little  devotion ;  the  Lord's 
day  was  greatly  profaned  and  little  observed ;  the  common  prayers 
not  frequented  ;  some  lived  without  any  service  of  God  at  all ; 
mcmy  were  mere  heathens  and  atheists  :  the  queen's  own  court  a 
harbour  for  epicures  and  atheists,  and  a  sort  of  privileged  place, 
because  it  stood  in  no  parish." 

The  queen,  on  whom  so  much  depended,  whatsoever  might 
be  her  inotives,  was  certainly  firm  to  the  Protestant  in- 
terest. She  was  not  to  be  moved  either  by  the  threats  of  the 
pope,  or,  when  they  had  been  tried  in  vain,  by  his  allurements. 
Her  answer  was,  '*  She  could  not  find  that  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  any  more  authority  than  any  other  bishop."  Yet  her  own 
judgment  would  have  retained  somewhat  more  of  the  ancient 
ceremonial  of  the  church.  If  her  own  chapel,  as  she  seemed  to 
wish,  had  been  the  model  for  the  churches  of  England,  she 
would  have  retained  the  altar  with  its  crucifix,  and  burning 
tapers,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  instrumental  music,  as 
some  of  the  Lutheran  churches  had  done.  But  her  Protestant 
subjects  were  so  averse  to  every  thing  of  the  kind,  that  she  had 
great  difficulty  to  restrain  them  from  defacing  the  ornaments  of 
the  churches,  from  demolishing  the  painted  glass  in  the  win- 
dows, and  even  from  violating  the  tombs  and  monuments. 

The  reformers  made  a  very  general  stand  against  the  permis- 
sion of  images  in  churches,  as  a  matter  not  indifferent.  Bishop 
Jewel,  on  this  occasion,  declared  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  his  de- 
termination to  decline  his  bishopric.  The  queen  yielded,  but 
retained  her  own  crucifix ;  and  was  highly  incensed  with  Sandys, 
when  he  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  subject,  and  informed  her 
that  it  was  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  to  the  superstitious 
about  the  court.    The  marriage  of  the  clergy  she  much  disliked. 
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ahd  treated  their  wives  on.  some  occasions  with  marked  insult. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Elizabeth , 
will  not  perhaps  attribute  this  to  any  religious  scruple;  there 
was  a  weakness  in  the  queen's  character  in  this  respect,  that  be- 
trayed itself  in  some  occasions  towards  her  lay  courtiers. 

Archbishop  Parker,  on  occasion  of  an  order  from  the  queen 
prohibiting  the  appearance  of  the  wives  of  the  clergy,  within  the 
precincts  of  colleges  and  cathedrals,  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  the  secretary  Cecil.  He  complains  "  that  thj5  order  was  drawn 
up  without  advising  with  any  ecclesiastic.''  He  says — **  I  wish 
I  had  never  engaged  in  this  station."  "  It  would  trouble  me  if 
the  clergy  should  be  forced  upon  any  incompliance,  and  declare 
with  the  apostles  that  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  maii." 
"  We  have  ho  small  number  in  our  contemptible  party,  that  have 
courage  and  conscience  enough  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence 
of  their  religion  ^" 

When  the  archbishop  made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  he 
found  it  in  a  most  deplorable  situation.  He  represented  to  i^e 
queen  the  great  want  of  properly  instructed  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  necessities  of  the  times,  as  we  have  seen,  had  led  to 
the  admission  into  holy  orders  of  many  persons  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  mechanical  employments,  and  were  not  such  as 
could  command  the  respect  of  their  parishioners.  This  led  to  an 
injunction  of  the  archbishop  to  the  bishops  of  his  province,  re- 
specting the  qualifications  of  persons  to  be  ordained  in  future.  He 
also  found  that  many  of  his  clergy  were  mass-priests  in  disguise. 

The  condition  of  the  universities  was  equally  discouraging  to 
the  restorers  of  the  reformation.  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  letter  to  Bui- 
linger,  tells  him,  *'  Our  universities  are  in  a  lamentable  condition, 
and  almost  quite  lost  to  all  sense  of  orthodoxy.  There  are  not 
above  two  in  Oxford  of  our  sentiment ;  and  those  so  far  dispirited 
as  to  be  good  for  nothing.  Thus  friar  Soto  and  another  Spanish 
monk  have  entirely  destroyed  Peter  Martyr's  plantation,  and 
made  a  mere  wilderness  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  You  can  scarcely 
imagine  so  great  a  ravage  and  desolation  of  principles  could  have 
happened  in  so  short  a  time." 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  that 
many  who  might  have  been  useful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  felt 
themselves  excluded  by  the  act  of  uniformityi  We  know  not 
which  most  to  lament,  that  they  should  think  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  to  decline  the  ministry  of  the  word  at  a  time  when 

'  Strype's  Life  of  Parker. 
K   K 
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it  was  80  much  needed,  and  such  an  effectual  door  was  opened; 
or  that  some  way  was  not  found,  at  conniving  at  the  indififerent 
ceremonies  that  hurt  their  weak  consciences.     Some,  who,  in 
their  own  judgments,  were  for  what  they  thought  a  purer  form 
of  worship, — that  is,    one  more  conformable  to  the  reformed 
churches  abroad,-^ for  the  sake  of  the  greater  good,  did  conform 
to  the  rites  established  by  law.     Nor  is  it  clear  indeed  that  any 
thing  short  of  the  entire  change  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
the  renouncing  of  the  supreme  authority  over  the  church  on  tha 
part  of  the  queen,  would  have  satisfied  many  of  the  others*    So* 
Vereigns  of  a  far  less  imperious  character  than  Elizabeth,  had  con- 
tended for  this  point  against  the  Roman  church,  when  its  power 
was  entire.    Besides,  we  must  recollect  that  some  who  were  of  the 
greatest  authority  among  the  Puritans,  as  they  began  to  be  called, 
hadmingled  with  their  religious  principles  political  ones  of  funda- 
mental importance.     Knox  and  Goodman  had  openly  denied  tha 
right  of  the   queen  to  her  crown,  as  being  a  woman  ;   yet 
with  great  inconsistency,  or  the  discovery  of  a  worse  principle, 
they  declared  they  were  willing  to  allow  of  the  title  of  Elizabeth, 
but  only  upon  the  grounds  of  her  being  ''  a  good  and  godly  wo- 
man,'' who  had  '*  an  extraordinary  call  from  Ood  to  reform  the 
church  and  state.       So  that  they  seemed  to  coincide  with  the 
Anabaptists,  that '  dominion  was  founded  on  grace,'   and  that 
rulers,  whose  religion  did  not  please  them,  might  be  deposed, 
perhaps  murdered  by  their  subjects" :  so  near,  in  their  extremes, 
did  the  opposite  systems  of  popery  and  of  the  Puritan  reformers 
meet.   And  these  sentiments,  held  by  the  more  violent  of  the  two 
parties,  who  stood  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  religion  in  Eng- 
land, may  certainly  be  urged  to  exculpate,  in  some  measure,  the 
severe  acts  of  the  queen's  government  against  both  Papists  and 
Puritans.     But,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  the  innocent  were 
involved  with  the  guilty. 

In  the  convocation  that  met  at  the  same  time  with  the  par- 
liament, there  appeared  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  thd 
Protestant  clergy,  to  bring  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
into  a  nearer  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Geneva. 
There  was,  indeed,  but  little  to  be  asked ;  but  great  importance 
was  attached  to  that  little,  and  the  spirit  of  discord  produced'the 
most  serious  results  from  the  denial.  A  question,  it  should  seem, 
had  been  put  to  Calvin,  respecting  the  use  of  '*  the  absolution  " 
after  "  the  confession,"  in  the  public  service.     Though  Calvin 

»  See  Collier's  Eccl.  Hwt,  part.  ii.  chap.  W. 
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objected  to  some '' trifling  things"  in  the  English  service,  he 
had  the  candour  to  declare,  not  only  that "  he  approved  of 
this  primitive  institution,  but  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to  intro* 
duce  an  absolution  into  the  Geneva  office ;  but  fearing  it  would 
be  complained  of  as  a  novelty,  he  had  complied  too  easily  with 
the  omission."  He  was  also  questioned  respecting ''  the  signi- 
ficancy  of  repeating  a  form  of  words  to  each  communicant  at  the 
Lord's  supper,"  and  concerning  **  the  frequency  of  communion,'' 
and  "  the  propriety  of  private  communion  in  case  of  sickness." 
His  reply  was,  **  He  generally  disused  the  repetition  because  it 
would  take  up  too  much  time."  **  He  declared  for  a  monthly  cele- 
bration, though  he  had  been  unable  to  bring  the  church  of  Qe-^ 
neva  to  communicate  so  frequently."  They  celebrated  the  Lord's 
supper  only  at  Christmas^  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  He  deter- 
mined*'' that  the  sacrament  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  the  sick  { 
that  some  of  their  friends  and  neighbours  should  communicate 
with  them;  that  it  would  better  guard  against  superstition,  to  con-' 
secrate  the  holy  elements  at  the  sick  man's  house,  rather  than  to 
bring  them  from  the  church." 

The  authority  of  Calvin  had,  probably,  at  this  time,  reduced 
the  demands  of  those  who  were  for  bringing  the  church  of  Eng- 
land nearer  to  the  Geneva  model.  What  was  chiefly  asked,  was, 
''the  forbidding  of  lay,  and  especially  of  woman's  baptism  " — "  the 
omission  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  " — '*  that  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  supper  should  be  left  more  at  discretion  " — "  the  dis- 
use of  instrumental  music,  and  the  responsive  reading  or  singing 
of  the  psalms" — '*  that  eopes,  and  surplices,  and  square  caps,  be 
laid  aside" — **  that  the  festivals  kept  in  honour  of  the  saints  be 
abrogated  or  abated."  No  alteration  whatever  was  made,  or  asked, 
in  any  point  of  doctrine,  by  the  divines  of  the  school  of  Geneva ; 
unless  we  are  to  trace  to  this  source,  as  I  think  we  may,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  longer  article,  respecting  the  descent  of  Christ  into 
hell.  A  stricter  code  of  discipline  was  moved  for,  and  a  cate- 
chism drawn  up  by  Nowel,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  at  that  time  pro- 
locutor of  the  Lower  House,  was  sanctioned  by  the  convocation 

The  contest  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  habits  became  ex- 
tremely violent  after  the  convocation;  and  in  the  year  1564, 
the  square  cap,  the  surplice,  and  the  tippet,  which  the  queen 
had  enjoined,  and  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  set 
their  faces  against,  because  they  were  worn  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  were  now  the  serious  subjects  of  religious  contro- 
versy, which  the  people  were  led  to  contend  i^ainst,  as  ftmda-^ 
mental  corruptions  of  the  faith. 
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These  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  the  last  strong  holds 
of  their  sufficiently  hated  popery,  and  in  the  abolition  of  which 
consisted  their  Christian  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them 
free !  But  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  however,  thought  it  a 
small  point  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen,  who  had  been 
raised  up  as  an  instrument  of  so  much  good  to  the  reformation, 
and  on  whose  favour  and  stability  to  the  cause  so  much  might 
still  depend.  They  thought  also  that,  as  the  legislature  had 
toade  ceremonial  observances  imperative  by  law,  they  were  no 
longer  '  indifferent/  and  that,  as  good  subjects,  they  were  bound 
to  maintain  the  royal  authority.  On  this  principle  archbishop 
Parker  acted,  —  as  some  have  thought,  with  unnecessary  zeal ; 
ais  without  his  support,  it  is  conjectured  the  queen  might  httve 
yielded.  This,  however,  is  uncertain :  he  knew  the  queen's 
will-  At  one  time,  indeed,  her  government  seemed  to  itlax  in 
enforcing  conformity,  through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  was  become  the  patron  of  the  Puritans.  But  the  archbishop 
understood  that  it  was  only  intended  that  the  opprobriousnesa  of 
the  unpopular  measure  should  fall  u^on  him ;  and  he  declared  that 
*  for  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  he  was  willing  to  bear  it.'^  Par- 
ker, it  is  well  known,  disliked  some  of  the  garments  then  used ; 
but  he  thought  '  both  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  queen 
were  committed  in  the  question,  through  the  principles  of  disobe- 
dience which  were  incidcated  by  some  popular  divines.'  In  con- 
sequence of  enforcing  the  habits,  some  of  the  clergy  quitted  their 
ministry.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect  was  blamed  by  Bui- 
linger,  the  chief  minister  of  Zurich,  whose  answer  to  the  queries 
put  to  him  on  the  subject,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  Grindal,  the  bishop  of  London,  had  reconciled  some,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  to  the  lawfulness  of  wearing 
these  habits.     Beza  rather  praised  the  malccm tents. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nonconforming  divines  still  thought 
it  unlawful  to  separate  from  a  church  where  the  Word  and  the 
sacraments  were  tnily  administered,  and  therefore  "  continued 
preaching  up  and  down  where  they  could  be  dispensed  w^th  for 
the  habits."  Some  few,  however,  thought  "  the  idolatrous 
gear,"  as  they  termed  the  habits  appointed  by  law,  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  breaking  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  for  dis- 
pensing with  the  Divine  precept  — "  Obey  them  that  have  the 
rule  over  you ;"  and  being  once  relieved  from  the  bonds  of  sub- 
jection^ they  voted  out  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  altocrether, 
and  adopted  the  Geneva  Service  Book  in  its  stead.  We  can 
hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  directly  contrary  to  the  aenti- 
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ments  of  Calvin  himself  S  as  already  referred  to  in  this  history, 
whose  authority  these  separatists  professed  to  set  so  high. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Presbyterians  in  England  ^,  the 
first  permanent  body  of  dissenters  from  the  established  church. 
This  act  of  separation  was  far  from  meeting  the  approbation  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Puritans,  or  of  the  pastors  of  the  reformed' 
churches  abroad :  even  Beza,  the  successor  of  Calvin,  who  had 
too  much  encouraged  these  dissensions,  disapproved  of  the  mea- 
sure. We  must,  indeed,  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
these  churches  at  this  period,  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  they 
would  have  thought  of  the  act  of  any  of  their  deprived,  ministers 
exercising  their  functions  in  separate  congregations ;  and  severe 
as  the  measures  pursued  by  the  queen  and  the  English  bishops 
appear  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  it  is  very  certain  that  Calvin 
and  the  senate  of  Geneva,  Knox  and  the  general  assembly  of 
Scotland,  and  the  synods  of  the  French  reformed  church,  would 
have  acted  with  full  as  much  authority  and  rigour  ^. 

The  common  enemy,  the  Papists,  were  not  slow  in  availing^ 
themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded  them  by  these  dissensions^* 
There  were  instances  of  Jesuits  who  feigned  themselves  to  be 

*  This  great  refonner  observes,  in  a  letter  to  the  protector  Somerset:  ^  I  do' 
highly  approve  that  there  should  be  a  certain  form  of  prayer  and  ecclesiastical 
rites,  firom  which  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  pastors  themselves  to  discede; 

1 .  That  provision  may  be  made  for  some  people's  ignorance  and  unskilfulness : 

2.  That  the  consent  of  all  churches  among  themselves  may  the  more  plainly  ap- 
pear: 3.  That  order  may  be  taken  against  unsettled  levity  of  such  as  delight  in 
innovations.  Thus  there  ought  to  be  an  established  catechism,  an  established 
administration  of  sacraments ;  as  also  a  public  form  of  prayer .'' 

*  A.D.  1569.  , 

*  See  Bingham's  French  Church's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England. 

*  The  prospects  of  the  reformation  were  considered  as  extremely  daik  and. 
discouraging  oi  this' time,  as  was  felt  particularly  during  a  temporary  illness  of 
the  queen,  when  a  popish  princess  stood  next  in  succession  to  the  tluone ;  and 
we  may  consider  the  prolonged  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  a  kind  gift  of  Providence^ 
both  to  the  church  and  the  nation  of  England.  ,    : 

In  the  year  1569,  the  pope's  bull  against  the  queen  was  formally  published. 
In  the  usual  style,  he  calls  himself, ''  prince  over  all  people  and  all  kingdoms,  to 
pluck  up,  destroy,  scatter,  consume,  plant,  and  build."  ^'  Elizabeth,  the  pre- 
tended queen,  is  excommunicated  and  anathematised ;  all  her  subjects  are  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance,  nay,  placed  under  the  same  curse  if  diey  obey  het. 
Among  her  crimes  is  counted  —  that  she  has  abolished  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
prayers,  fiistings,  choice  of  meats,  unmarried  life,  and  the  Catholic  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  commanding  books  to  be  read  in  the  whole  realm,  containing  manife|t 
heresies,  and. impious  mysteries,  and  institutions  by  herself  entertained  and  ol>- 
served  according  to  the  prescript  of  Calvix,  to  be  likewise  observed  by  her  sub- ' 
jects." 
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Puiitan  divines,  and  laboured  to  widen  the  breach  ^.  Seoti* 
ments  of  a  very  seditious  tendency  were  also  known  to  hare  bees 
imbibed  by  some  who  sided  and  were  numbered  with  the  Puri- 
tans. It  is  remarked,  that  as  the  first  set  of  Puritans,  who  wen 
aged  men,  died  off,  a  more  active  and  zealous  generation  sue*- 
ceeded  them.  Many  of  these  were  formed  by  tiie  instractaQiis 
of  Mr.  Cartwright,  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  ap« 
peared  at  the  head  of  this  new  generation,  and  opened  the  cob* 
troversy  against  the  church  into  other  branches,  striking  at  some 
of  the  main  principles  of  the  hierarchy. 

Instead  of  addressing  the  queen  and  her  commissioners  by 
humble  petitions,  as  they  had  previously  done,  they  now  began 
to  present  addresses,  which  they  called  ''  Admonitions,''  to  the 
house  of  commons,  where  they  had  many  friends  and  favourers. 
Their  cause,  as  it  was  suffering  depression  from  the  existing 
government,  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  liberty;  though  its 
tendency  certainly  was,  to  impose  upon  the  nation  a  yoke  of  ec- 
clesiastical dominion,  much  heavier  and  more  interfering  than 
the  episcopal  government  and  the  High  Commission. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  this  contest  about 
religion  had  the  effect  of  kindling  a  new  spirit  in  the  house  of 
commons,  which,  though  suppressed  by  the  great  power  of  the 
crown,  and  the  spirit  of  the  princess  that  wore  it,  was  long 
fomented  in  the  political  contests  of  that  assembly  Mrith  the  exe- 
cutive government ;  and  disaffection  to  the  established  religion, 
uniting  itself  with  the  desire  of  a  larger  portion  of  civil  liberty, 
\eas  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to 
the  overthrow  both  of  the  church  and  the  state,  and  of  the  house 
of  commons  itself. 

About  this  time  also  appeared  a  new  class  of  dissenters, 
under  the  name  of  Brownists  or  Independents,  who  for  many 
years  were  considered  in  the  light  of  sectaries,  equally  by  the 
Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians,  as  they  disowned  alike  the 
authority  of  the  bishops,  and  that  of  a  synod  of  ministers  and 

We  cannot  be  suq)rised  that  this  proceeding  of  the  pope,  in  connexion  with 
an  actual  rebellion  which  had  disturbed  tlie  North,  should  cause  severer  laws  to 
be  enacted  against  the  Papists,  and  can  only  blame  the  want  <rf  discriminatioo 
that  involved  too  often  the  innocent  with  the  guihy.  We  cannot  sufficiently 
lament  that  it  was  necessary,  with  respect  both  to  Puritans  and  Papists,  to  make 
conformity  to  the  Protestant  church  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  government,  wbidi 
pive  that  the  appearance  of  a  religious  persecution  which  was  only  designed  as 
the  punishment  of  Miction  and  rebellion. 

*  Strypc's  Annals.  ■  -     .       - 
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elders.  They  made  each  separate  congregation  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  republic  in  itself,  appointing,  during  its 
pleasure,  its  own  ministers  and  officers.  The  Brownists  were  at 
first  few  in  number.  Brown,  their  founder,  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  England,  and  was  a  man  of  very  indif- 
ferent character ;  but  the  same  principles  of  church  government 
were  revived  in  a  subsequent  age,  by  persons  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  and  became  at  length,  from  choice  or  necessity,  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  English  dissenters  formed  their, 
separate  communions  from  the  established  church. 

A  combination  and  judicious  mixture  of  these  three  forms  of 
government — the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Episcopal  —  is  what,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  church  required,  and  was  equally  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  the  primitive  churches  and  the  analogy  of  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  English  monarchy.  But  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  discipline  among  the  people,  and  isomething 
more  of  independency  in  the  episcopal  order,  must  necessarily 
have  preceded  this  improvement.  We  are  not,  however,  at  this 
early  period,  to  confound  the  main  body  of  the  Puritans  with  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  former  still  continued 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  though  dissatisfied  members ; 
hating  separation,  unacquainted  with  toleration,  and  pot  without 
hopes  that  their  own  opinions  would  finally  triumph  in  the  na- 
tional church.  The  term  Puritan,  it  is  evident  from  con-, 
temporary  writers,  was  applied  to  persons  of  very  different 
characters  K 

0 

I  The  character  of  the  more  moderate  Puritans,  given  by  a  favourer  of  thoir 
cause,  is:  ''Their  loyalty  to  the  queen  was  untainted,  and  their  behaviour  peace- 
able/' ''  They  were  no  enemies  to  the  name  and  function  of  bishop,  provided 
be  was  no  more  than  a  stated  president  of  the  college  of  Presbyters  in  his  diocese, 
and  managed  the  affairs  of  it  with  concurrence  and  assistance.  Tliey  did  not  ob* 
ject  agadnst  prescribed  forms  of  prayer,  provided  a  latitude  was  indulged  the 
minister  to  alter  or  vary  some  expressions,  and  to  make  use  of  a  prayer  of  his  own: 
conception  before  and  after  the  sermon."  ''  They  were  determined  enemies  ta 
popery,  and  to  every  thing  that  had  a  tendency  towards  it.*'  **  Their  teal  for 
their  platform  of  discipline  would,  I  fear,  have  betrayed  them  into  the  imposition 
of  it  upon  others,  if  it  had  been  established  by  law.*'  '<  Their  notions  of  die  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  mankind  were  narrow  and  oonfosed,  and  derived  too  much 
from  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews.  Hieir  behaviour  was  severe  and  rigid."  <<  Pos- 
mbly  they  might  be  too  censorious.  But  with  all  their  faults  they  were  the  most 
pious  and  devout  people  in  the  land,  men  of  prayer,  both  secret  and  public,  as 
well  as  in  their  families.*'  '*  They  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  holy  name  of 
God."  **  They  were  strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath,  spending  the  whole  of  it  in 
acts  of  public  and.  private  devotioQ  and  charity.     It  was  tiM  distinguishijig  marll 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  moderate  Puritans,  who  conaenWd 
to  go  regularly  to  church,  suffered  any  persecution  frosi  the 
queen.  *  She  declared  herself  satisfied  with  this  conformity  te 
the  laws  in  her  subjects,  whether  they  were  Papists  or  Puritans. 
But  when  they  declined  attendance  upon  public  worship,  because 
they  considered  it  as  schismatical,  or  as  superstitious  and  anti"* 
christian,  as  the  more  violent  did,  they  then  incurred. a  penalty^ 
first  of  a  shilling  on  a  Sunday,  and  afterwards  of  a  pound  a 
month.     But  it  was  against  the  recusant  clergy  of  both  parties 
—  the  Papists  and  the  Puritans  —  that  the  laws  were  made  most 
severe,  and  which,  when  exercised  on  fellow-Protestants,  assumed 
an. appearance  of  particular  harshness.    That  the  Puritan  cleigy 
who  would  not  observe  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  church, 
should  not  be  suffered  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  it,  can,  how- 
ever, hardly  be  objected  to  :  all  churches  have  adopted  the  same 
rule.  * 

Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  died  in  May  1575.  Tbe 
obloquy  which  he  chose  to  endure,  from  loyalty  to  the  queen,  for 
zealously  carrying  into  execution  the  severe  laws  against  the  non- 

* 

of  a  Puritan  in  these  times,  to  see  him  going  to  church  twice  a  day  with  his  Bible 
under  his  arm ;  and,  while  others  were  at  their  sports,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sab« 
bath,  they  were  engaged  with  their  families  in  reading  Scripture,  singing  psalms," 
&c.  —  Neale. 

Of  the  undissembled  piety  of  some  of  the  puritanically  inclined,  of  the  good- 
ness of  their  intentions,  and  —  although  their  historian  admits  they  might  be  too 
censorious  — '■  of  the  justness  of  their  censures  on  the  ignorance  and  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  even  profligacy,  of  some  among  the  conforming  <;lergy,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt ;  nor  yet  of  the  truth  of  the  sketch  which  Dr.  Whitgift  has  given 
tis  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection  which  was  nurtured  amongst  the  more  lealons  of 
them  :  '^  If  a  man  in  some  congregations  commend  the  magistrates  and  such  as 
be  in  authority ;  if  he  exhort  to  obedience,  if  he  move  unto  peace ;  if  he  confirm 
the  rites  and  orders  by  public  authority  establish^ — though  he  do  it  never  so 
truly,  never  so  learnedly  —  he  shall  scarce  be  hear^  with  patience :  but  shall  be 
sent  away  with  all  kinds  of  opprobries  and  reproach.  But  if  he  nip  at  superiors, 
and  reprove  those  that  are  in  authority  —  though  they  be  absent  and  not  in  place 
to  hear —  if  he  shall  inveigh  against  laws  and  orders  established,  and  talk  of  mat- 
ters that  tend  to  contention  rather  than  to  edification  —  though  it  be  done  never 
so  untruly,  never  so  unleamedly,  as  commonly  it  is — they  flock  unto  hiA  like 
bees ;  they  esteem  him  as  a  god ;  they  extol  him  up  to  heaven,  even  as  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Galatians  did  their  &lse  prophets  and  contentious  teachers.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding,  do  they  —  these  teachers  —  colour  and  cloake  this  peevish 
and  sinister  affection  with  dissembled  gesture,  countenance,  and  words,  when  they 
be  in  the  presence  of  those  that  may  hurt  them,  or  do  them  good.  I  would  to 
God  they  did  not  deceive  some  whose  duty  and  oflSce  it  were  rather  to  suppress 
tli.is  fond  affection  than  to  nourish  it.  Specially,  seeing  it  tended  to  two  prin^- 
pal  evils,  disobedience  towards  the  magistrates,  and  flat  anarchy/' 
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conformists,  has  rested  upon  his  inemory ;  and  whatev^  apology 
may  be  found  for  him,  in  the  maxims  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  example  of  contemporary  divines,  who  held  the 
first  place  in  other  churches,  each  succeeding  age  has  been  more 
and  more  enlightened  to  see  the  impropriety  of  such  a  zeal  in  d 
Christian  bishop.  His  successor  Grindal,  though  compelled  to 
execute  the  same  laws,  and  more  convinced,  as  it  should  seem^  in 
his  latter  days,  of  the  necessity  of  discouraging  non  conformity, 
has  been  universally  admired  for  his  milder  exercise  of  authority^ 
and  for  his  backwardness  and  evident  unwillingness  to  have 
recourse  to  their  utmost  severity.  It  is  but  justice  also  to  re-^ 
member  the  motive  of  the  late  archbishop.  **  He  declared  him- 
self not  so  much  concerned  for  the  tippet,  surplice,  wafer-bread; 
or  such  like  ceremonies,  as  for  the  authority  of  the  laws  which 
enjoined  them :  that  if  public  provisions  are  once  disregarded 
and  treated  with  contempt,  the  government  must  sink  of 
course."  On  the  death  of  Parker,  the  metropolitan  see  was  kept 
vacant  for  nine  months. 

It  was  during  this  interval,  that  two  Dutch  Anabaptists  were 
burnt  in  Smithfield.  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  earnestly  petitioned 
the  queen  that  their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vain.  She 
said,''  She  considered  herself  necessitated  to  this  severity;  for 
having  punished  traitors,  if  she  now  spared  the  blasphemers/  the 
world  would  condemn  her  in  being  more  earnest  in  asserting  her 
own  safety  thajpi  God's  honour."  Such,  as  we  havQ  before  had 
occasion  to  remark,  was  the  motive  of  the  rulers  of  this  age,  for 
the  capital  punishment  of  heretics.  Grindal  presided  over  the 
church  from  1 576  to  1 583 .  The  commencement  of  his  episcopate 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  great  mortality  among  the  bishops; 
Seven  died  in  the  space  of  two  years,  most  of  whom  had  been 
appointed  at  the  settlement  of  the  reformation.  The  good 
archbishop  very  soon  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  and 
experienced  the  weight  of  the  inordinate  power  then  lodged  in* 
the  crown,  which  in  those  days  neither  nobles  nor  parliaments 
could  withstand.  His  resolute  opposition  to  the  queen's  will 
respecting  the  suppression  of  clerical  meetings,  known  by  thef 
name  ^  of  *'  Prophesyings,"  was  the  occasion  of  this  breach. 
These  exercises  seem  to  have  had  the  general  approbation  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy.  So  persuaded  was  the  archbishop  of  their 
utility  for  the  improvement  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  that 
he  refused  to  execute  the  queen's  order  for  their  suppression ; 
and  very  faithfully  admonished  her  of  her  tyrannical  conduct, 
both  in' suppressing  these  exercises,  and  in  discouraging  preach- 
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ing.'  Grindal  was  Buspended,  first  for  six  months;  and  refusmg 
the  sabmission  required,  the  sospension  continued  till  within  a 
year  of  his  death.  His  profiered  resignation,  however^  was  fot 
a  long  time  not  accepted ;  and  when  it  was  intended  to  receire  it» 
the  measure  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  death  of  the  arch- 
bishop ^. 

^  In  the  archbishop's  remonstrance  to  the  queen  are  these  faithful  admo* 
fiitions :  *'  Surely  I  cannot  marvel  enough  how  diis  strange  opinion  should  once 
enter  into  your  mind — that  it 'should  be  good  for  the  church  to  ha^e  fbw 
frreachers.    Alas,  madam  !  is  the  Scripture  more  plain  in  any  thing  than  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  plentifully  preached  ?''  &c.      ^  If  the  Holy  Ghost 
prescribeth  especially  that  preachers  should  be  placed  in  every  town,  how  can  it 
then  well  be  thought  that  three  or  four  preachers  may  suffice  for  a  shire  ?     Pub- 
lic and  continual  preaching  of  God's  word  is  the  ordinary  means  and  instrument 
of  the  salvation  of  mankind/'    ''  I  am  very  careful  in  allowing  of  such  preachers 
only  as  be  able  both  for  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  and  also  for  testimony  of 
their  godly  life  and  dOnversation ;   and  besides  that,  I  have  given  very  great 
#harge  to  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  the  bishops  of  this  province,  to  do  the  like. 
We  admitted  no  man  to  the  office  of  preaching,  that  either  professeth  papistry  or 
puritanism :  the  graduates  of  the  university  only  are  admitted  to  be  preadiers, 
unless  it  be  some  few  which  have  excellent  gifb  of  knowledge  in  tiie  Scriptures, 
joined  with  good  utterance  and  godly  persuasions.    I  mjisslf  procured  about 
forty  leafiied  preachers  and  graduates  within  less  than  six  years  to  ob  j^aced 
within  the  diocese  of  York,  besides  those  I  found  there/'    '*  But  indeed  this  age 
judgeUi  hardily  and  nothing  indifferently  of  the  abilities  of  preachers  of  our 
time ;  judging  few  or  none  to  be  able  in  their  opinion,  of  which  hard  judgment 
groweth  up  divers  ill  dispositions  of  men.  St.  Paul  doth  command  the  preaciung 
of  Christ  not  vrith  excellency  of  speech  ;  but  in  our  time  many  have  so  delicate 
eats,  that  no  preaching  can  satisfy  them  unless  it  be  sauced  vrith  mueh  sweetness 
and  exomation  of  speech,  which  the  same  aposde  utteriy  condemneth ;   and 
giveth  tiiis  reason,  '  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  be  of  no  effect/    Some  there  be  also 
that  are  mislikers  of  the  godly  refonnation  in  religion  now  established :  wishing, 
indeed,  that  there  were  no  preachers  at  all,  and  so,  by  depraving  of  ministers, 
impugn  religion.''     ''  But  God  forbid,  madam,  that  you  should  open  your  ears 
to  any  of  these  wicked  persuasions,  or  any  way  to  dimiai^  the  preaching  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  for  that  you  would  ruinate  altogether  at  length/'    Respecting 
4ie  homilies  he  says,  ^'  I  continue  in  the  same  mind  I  vras  when  I  attended  upon 
your  majesty :  the  reading  of  homilies  has  its  commodities,  but  it  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  office  of  preaching ;  the  godly  preacher  is  learned  in  the  Gos- 
pel who  can  apply  his  speech  to  the  diversity  of  times,  places,  and  hearers,  which 
cannot  be  done  in  homilies.    Exhortations,  reprehensions,  and  persuasions  are 
uttered  with  more  affiiietion  to  the  moving  of  the  hearers  in  9ermons  than  in  ho- 
villlhl;  besides,  homilies  were  devised  by  godly  bishops  in  your  brother's  days, 
only  to  supply  necessity  by  want  of  preachers,  and  are  by  the  statute  not  to  be 
preferred,  but  to  give  place  to  sermons  wheresoever  they  may  be  had,  and  were 
never  thought  in  themselves  to  contain  alone  sufficient  instruction  for  the  church 
Of  England ;  for  it  was  then  found  (as  it  is  found  now)  that  this  church  of  Eng- 
hmd  hath  been  by  appropriations,  and  that  not  vrithout  sacrilege,  spoiled  of  the 
Kviogs  whidi  at  the  first  were  appointed  to  the  office  of  preaching  and  teachiag  i 
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In  the  year  1683,  Dr.  Whitgifb,  who  had  been  previously 
l)i8hop  of  Worcest^,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by.  his. writ* 

which  appropriations  were  first  annexed  to  abbeys,  and  after  came  to  the  ctown, 
and  now  are  disposed  to  private  men's  possessions  without  hope  to  reduce  the 
same  to  the  original  institution.  So  that  at  this  day,  in  my  opinion,  where  one 
church  is  able  to  yield  sufficient  living  to  a  learned  preacher,  there  are  at  least 
seven  churches  uiuJ:>le  to  do  the  same.  Where  there  be  a  great  number  of  souls 
(the  more  the  pity)  there  are  not  seven  pounds  a  year  reserved  for  the  minister/' 
**  Homilies  have  been  devised  that  the  people  should  not  be  altogether  destitute  of 
instruction/' 

'^  Now,  fi>r  the  second  point,  which  is  concerning  the  learned  exercises  and 
conferences  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  church,  I  have  consulted  with  divers  my 
brethren  the  bishops,  who  think  of  the  same  as  I  do — a  thing  profitable  to  the 
churdi,  and  therefore  expedient  to  be  continued ;  and  I  trust  your  majesty 
will  think  the  like  when  your  majesty  shall  have  been  informed  of  the  mat-) 
ter  and  order  thereof/'  ^'  l^e  authors  of  this  exercise  are  the  bishops  of 
the  diocese  where  the  same  is  used,  who,  by  the  lait  of  God,  and  by  the 
canons  and  constitution  of  the  church  now  in  force,  have  authority  to  appoint 
exercises  to  their  inferior  ministers  for  increase  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  the 
Scriptures ;'' — **  the  time  appointed  for  this  exercise  i^  once  a  month'' — *'  the 
time  of  this  exercise  is  two  hours"— <'  some  text  of  Scripture  before  appointed  to 
be  spoken,  is  interpreted  in  this  order,"  &c.  "  Prayer  and  a  psalm  follow/'  He 
describes  to  the  queen  the  office  of  the  moderators  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and 
the  rule — '^  That  no  controveicsy  of  the  present  time  or  state  shall  be  moved  or. 
dealt  withal/' 

Howsoever,  report  had  been  made  to  her  majesty  concerning  the  exercises. 
He  mentions  the  names  of  nine  bishops  of  his  province,  who  had  testified  to  him 
by  their  letters,  **  that  they  had  found  by  experience  great  profit  to  arise  horn  these 
exercises."  He  instances  ^  that  where  afore  there  were  not  three  ministers  able 
and  meet  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross,  now  are  thirty,  and  forty,  or  fifty  besides, 
able  to  instruct  their  own  cures."  '^  I  am  inforced  with  all  humility,  and  yet 
plainly,  to  profess  that  I  cannot,  with  safe  conscience,  and  without  the  ofience  of 
the  majesty  of  God,  give  mine  assent  to  the  suppressing  of  the  said  exercises; 
much  less  can  I  send  out  any  instruction  for  the  utter  and  universal  subversion  of 
the  same.  I  say  with  St.  Paul,  *  I  have  no  power  to  destroy  but  only  to  edify/ 
—I  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  with  the  truth.  If  it  be  your  majesty's 
pleafore  for  this  or  any  other  cause  to  remove  me  out  of  this  place,  I  will  with  all 
humility  yield  thereunto."  ^*  Bear  with  me,  I  beseech  you,  madam,  if  I  chooss 
rather  to  ofiend  your  earthly  majesty  than  toofi^nd  the  heavenly  majesty  of  God.** 
He  then  begs  her  to  consider  these  short  petitions  following :  **  The  first,  that 
you  would  refer  all  those  ecclesiastical  matters  which  touch  religion  or  the  doc- 
trine or  discipline  of  the  church,  unto  the  bishops  and  divines  of  the  church  of 
your  realm,  according  to  the  example  of  all  the  Christian  emperors  and  princes  of 
all  ages:  for,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  judged,  as  an  ancient  father  writeth,  '  in  a 
church  or  synod,  and  not  in  a  palace.'  When  your  majesty  has  questions  of  the 
laws  of  your  realm,  you  do  not  decide  the  same  in  your  court  or  palace,  but  send 
them  to  your  judges  to  be  determined :  likewise  for  the  duties  in  matters  in  doc- 
trine or  discipline  of  the  church,  the  ordinary  way  is  to  refer  the  decision  to  the 
bishops  and  other  h&id  ministers  of  the  church,"  Ise.    **  Ths  second  petition  I 
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ings  against  the  Puritans/  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  prelate  that  the  church 

have  to  make  to  your  majesty  is  tliis,  tlmt  when  you  deal  in  matters  of  fidth  and 
religion,  or  matters  that  touch  the  church  of  Christ,  which  is  the  spouse  bought 
wi^  so  dear  a  price,  you  would  not  use  to  pronounce  so  resolutely  and  peremp- 
torily— ^  as  of  authority' — as  you  may  do  in  civil  and  extern  matters ;  but  alirqrs 
remember  that  in  God*8  cause  die  will  of  God,  and  not  the  trill  of  any  eagfMf 
creature,  is  to  take  place :  it  is  the  anti-Christian  voice  of  the  pope,  Tkus  I  wiU — 
thus  I  order — nnf  will  it  reason  sufficient,*'  The  archbishop  concludes  in  a  Ian-' 
guage  of  very  awful  admonition,  such  as  princes  are  not  accustomed  to  hear.  **L 
see,"  remarks  Fuller,  "  that  a  lamb  in  his  own,  can  be  a  lion  in  God  and  his 
churdi's  cause." 

The  ill  reception  of  this  fisuthful  remonstrance  by  the  queen,  is  attiibiiled  hf- 
historians  to  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whom  the  archbishop  had  muck 
oifliended  by  refusing  to  alienate  fix>m  his  see  the  palace  of  Lambeth  in  his  &voor. 

The  Prophesyings  were  suppressed  by  the  queen's  own  authority.  We  have  a 
pious  letter  of  Bentham,  by  this  time  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventzy,  whom 
the  reader  will  recollect  as  superintendant  of  the  chief  coi^gregation  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  in  &e  days  of  queen  Maiy ;  it  is  addressed  to  hb  '^  very  kmng  friend 
and  brother  in  Christ,  Tbomas  Lever,  -  archdeacon  of  Coventry :"  *'  Whereas 
the  queen  has  been  informed  of  some  matters  handled  and  abused  in  theexerdae 
atCoventiy,  and  thereupon  has  written  to  me  a  strait  charge  to  inhibit  the  said^ 
exercise,  ^ese  are  therefore  to  will  and  require  you,  and  nevertheless  in  her  ma- 
jesty's name  to  charge  you,  to  forbear  and  stay  yourselves  from  that  exercise  till 
it  shall  please  God  we  may,  either  by  earnest  prayer  or  humble  petition,  obtain 
the  full  use  thereof  with  her  good  pleasure  and  full  authority ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  so  to  use  the  heavenly  and  most  comfortable  gift  of  preaching,  that  you  may 
seek  and  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  and  his  kingdom  .without  contempt  and  control- 
ment  of  the  state  and  laws,  under  which  we  ought  to  live  in  unity  and  peace  ;• 
which  I  beseech  God  grant  unto  you  and  me,  and  all  that  look  for  the  coming  o£ 
our  Savioiur  Christ,  to  whose  direction  I  commit  you."    This  was  written  about 
six  months  before  the  bishop's  death,  and  I  think  shews  as  well  the  holy  principle 
upon  which  he  submitted  to  the  painful  restriction,  as  the  archbishop's  letter  to 
the  queen  discovers  the  bolder  resolution  of  attempting  to  make  a  stand  for  the 
liberties  of  the  church :  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  useless  sacrifice  for  Bentham 
to  resist  the  authority  that  had  overpowered  the  archbishop.    A  jealousy  of  puri- 
tanism  was  what  deprived  the  church  of  these  useful  exercises;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  queen  had  just  cause  to  be  suspicious  of  its  growth,  as  its  object 
was  at  tliis  time  apt  merely  to  alter  a  few  ceremonies,  but  to  overtum^he  church 
establishment ;  the  consequences  of  which  to  her  authority  she  had  a  sufficient  proof 
of  before  her  eyes  in  the  state  of  Scotland.    She  was  told  that  deprived  ministers 
frequented  these  exercises,  and  made  them  the  instruments  of  their  cause ;  and 
although  express  regulations  were  adopted  by  the  bishops  to  prevent  this,  the  sus->, 
picion  could  not  be  removed  fix>m  the  queen's  mind, — more  anxious,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  for  her  state  policy- than  the  welfare  of  the  church.     Some  dispositioo 
was  shewn  in  the  convocation  to  resent  the  affiont  put  upon  the  church  by  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  archbishop,  but  it  was  quashed  as  a  mad  attempt. —  What 
could  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  do  against  a. prerogative  which  trampled  even, 
upon  the  rights  of  parliament  ? '  ^  m' 
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of  England  owes  what  she  yet  retains  of  the  wredk  of  her  vast 
property,  and  the  preservation  of  the  episcopal  order.  At  the 
time  of  his  accession,  the  more  considerable  of  the  queen's  coun- 
cil, from  different  motives — some  of  them  not  the  most  ho- 
nourable— were  favourable  to  the  demands  of  the  Puritans;  and 
it  soon  appeared,  that  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  were 
disposed  to  pursue  the  same  course.  Some  of  the  members  were 
Puritans  by  principle,  and  proposals  for  further  reformation, 
pointing  out  existing  defects,  and  charging  them  on  the  present 
administrators  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  could  not  but  be  a  popu- 
lar theme  in  that  assembly.  Whitgift  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  firmness  and  ability,  and  seems  to  have  long  held  an  as- 
cendency over  the  mind  of  the  queen,  that  was  unusual  with 
Elizabeth.  He  well  understood — what  some  of  the  queen's 
counsellors  at  that  time  did  not  perceive — the  tendency  of  the 
innovations  proposed,  and  the  final  objects  of  the  proposers. 
The  church  and  university  of  Geneva,  so  much  looked  up.  to  by 
the  Puritan  reformers,  were  at  this  time  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Beza,  the  successor  of  Calvin ;  they  were  become.much 
more  peremptory  and  violent,  in  insisting  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  as  '*  the  spiritual  monarchy  of 
Christ,"  by  autfiority  of  the  Word  of  God,  should,  be  set  up  in..all 
churches. 

'  The  celebra,ted  Andrew  Melvil,  a  disciple  of  Beza,  had  al.<r 
ready  proceeded  on  his  violent  career  in  Scotland.  The  church 
of  that  kingdom,  as  left  by  the  venerated  Knox,  though  reformed 
more  to  the  taste  of  the  Puritans  than  the  English  churchy  had, 
notwithstanding,  under  its  superintendents,  something  of  an  epis- 
copal face.  The  ancient  episcopacy  also  had  been  attempted  to 
be  restored  ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  and  under  persons  appointed 
to  the  sacred  office  of  so  unsuitable  a  character,  that,  in  truth, 
Scotland  had  no  reason  on  this  occasion,  nor  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion in  a  subsequent  age,  to  be  in  love  with  bishops.  But  from 
the  instructions  of  Melvil,  a  parity  of  order  among  all  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  became  generally  received  as  a  fundtflMntal  prin- 
ciple, on  supposed  Scriptural  authority ;  and  the  church  of  Scot- 
land was  brought  to  a  resolution  to  carry,  this  plan  of  government 
into  execution,  whether  the  civil  powers  would  consent  or  not. 
Episcopacy  was  pronounced  to  be  anti-christiaa;  toleration  was 
not  thought  of;  and  the  measures  pursued  Against  the  Scottish 
prelates,  were  marked  with  all  the  bigotry  of  the  times. 

These  proceedings  had,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  influence  on 
the  Presbyterianiii  ^Qd  Puritans  in  England.    The  dispute  was 
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not  now  about  a  few  ceremonies  or  external  regulatioiia ;  far  teii 
was  it  about  the  toleration  of  a  conscientious  dissent  from  the 
established  church ;  but,  whether  the  episcopal  govemment  and 
supremacy  of  the  crown  were  to  give  place  to  ''  the  platfbim  of 
discipline/'  The  leaders  of  the  nonconformists  would  listen 
to  nothing  short  of  this;  they  avowed  it,  in  their  opinioii» 
*'  to  be  the  cause  of  God^  for  which  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
a  thousand  lives."  They  scrupled  not  to  declare,  "  that  thej 
would  not  wait  for  the  consent  of  any  power  on  earth  ;**  aad 
actually  began  to  ^et  up  their  discipline  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, under  their  regular  classes,  synods,  and  assemblies ;  and  the 
issue  must  have  been  a  revolution  in  the  existing  government, 
probably  both  of  church  and  state. 

When  Whitgift  was^raised  to  the  metropolitan  dignity,  and 
in  fact  invested  with  all  the  power  lodged  in  the  crown  by  the  Act 
of  SujMremacy,  he  had  but  to  determine  either  to  see  the  present 
institution  of  the  church  overthrown,  or  to  exclude  the  upholders 
of  Presbyterianism  from  exercising  their  ministry.     The  mea* 
sures  of  severity  which  the  archbishop,  at  the  he^  of  the  High 
Commission  and  in  the  Star  Chamber,  had  recourse  to,  in  order 
to  enforce  uniformity,  and  to  discover  the  disaffected,  has  been 
justly  blamed  by  posterity ;  and  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  juris- 
diction,  with  all  the  processes  of  the  courts  which  exercised 
it,  has  long  since  been  swept  away,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution.    But  it  were  imfair  to  judge  of 
Whitgift,  or  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  by  our  wiser  rulea  of 
justice.    There  are,  it  may  be,  in  courts  where  upright  judges 
now  preside,  processes  still  retained,  which  will  be  adjudged  by 
posterity  to  have  been  most  unreasonable,  vexatious,  and  ruinous. 
The  archbishop's  own  view  of  his  conduct  was,  that  be  had  done 
nothing  "unlawful,  unusual,   or  uncharitable^;'*  nor  can  it  be 
shewn  from  the  history  of  the  then  suppressed  party,  that  they 
would  have  been  more  lenient'  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  had 
they  possessed  it.    The  measure  most  reprobated  by  posterity  — 
the  examination  of  witnesses  by  an  ex  officio  oath — was  shewn 
to  be  a  measure  pursued  by  Calvin  himself,  in  his  consistory  at 
Geneva,  in  order  to  enforce  his  discipline^. 

'  Stiype's  Life  of  Whitgift. 

'  **  It  must  be  owned  that  the  determined  character  of  the  archbishop — and,  it 
may  be,  the  comprehensive  views  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  opposite  par^ 
on  which  he  acted— -has  given  to  his  conduct  the  appearance  of  proceeding  6oin 
a  resolution  to  support  all  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the  sjrstem  which  he  defends. 
The  same  censure  has  often  been  passed  on  politicians  of  more  enlightened  timet. 
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The  nnmber  of  deprived  clergy,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
strict  conformity  enforced  by  archbishop  Whitgift^  does  not 
appear  considerable.  In  the  province  of  Canterbury^  there 
appeared,  of  non-conformists,  two  doctors  of  divinity,  two  bache- 
lors, twenty-two  m'asters  of  arts,  and  thirteen  bachelors,  with 
ten  under*graduates ;  in  all  forty-nine  ^.  But  these  were,  pro- 
bably, many  of  them  men  of  popular  abiUties.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  welcomed  into  the  families  of  the  gentry,  in  the 
capacity  of  tutors  and  private  chaplains ;  and  their  instructions 
are  considered  as  having  produced  no  small  effect  on  the  next 
generation,  in  the  disastrous  days  of  Charles  I. 

Severe  as  Whitgift  is  repres^ted,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  inexorable.  Mr.  Cartwright  enjoyed  a  comfortable  situa- 
tion by  his  connivance,  at  Warwick,  and  had  his  license  to 
preach,  upon  his  promise  "  not  to  meddle  with  controversies,'' 
which  promise  he  carefully  observed ;  and  it  is  said,  he  seriously 
lamented  on  his  death-bed,  the  unnecessary  troubles  he  had 
caused  in  .the  church,  by  the  schism  of  which  he  had  been  the 
great  fomenter^. 

This  may  serve  as  one  instance  to  shew  how  much  more 
efficient  are  kindness  and  forbearance,  than  all  the  harsh 
measures  of  authority  and  power,  in  promoting  unity  of  opiniooa. 
among  mankind. 

when  they  themaelves  have  made  it  evident,  that  they  were  as  anxious  to  remove 
these  abuses,  and  to  remedy  these  defects,  as  their  most  zealous  opponents ;  but 
they  do  not  perhaps  behold  them  in  the  same  exaggerated  view,  or  attribute  them 
to  the  same  causes,  or  approve  either  of  the  remedies  proposed  or  of  the  real  objects 
of  those  who  propose  them.  The  outcry  of  the  times  on  which  we  are  treating, 
was  against  the  insufficiency  of  a  number  of  the  clergy,  non-residence,  and  plu- 
ralities :  the  archbishop  resisted  the  inference  to  be  drawn  fipom  the  6rst  complaint,, 
that  therefore  the  barriers  of  the  church  were  to  be  thrown  c^n  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  able  and  popular  preachers  should  be  admitted,  who  were  avow- 
edly hostile  to  her  existing  institutions,  and  were  determined  to  overthrow  them. 
The  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  clergy  he  lamented,  and  shewed  its  causes-^* 
the  want  of  principle  in  some  patrons  of  livings,  the  limited  power  of  the  bishops^ 
and  especially  that  sacrilegious  spoliation  of  church  property,  which  had  not  left 
an  adequate  provision  for  a  respectable  clergyman  in  many  large  and  populous 
parishes.  But  he  could  assert  a  gradual  melioration  of  the  clergy ;  non-residence, 
he  shewed,  as  separate  from  pluralities,  hardly  existed ;  and  these —  which  have 
been  justly  considered  as  the  greatest  abuse  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity-.he  de- 
fended as  necessary  to  be  tolerated  in  the  then  state  of  the  church,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  a  more  learned  ministry,  on  the  increase  of  which  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  church  depended ;  he  did  not  deny  that  every  cure  with  a  suffi- 
cient provision,  ought,  if  possible,  and  if  compatible  with  greater  objects,  to  be 
supplied  with  a  proper  resident  incumbent/' 

'  Strype*9L^  of  Whitgift,  Appendix^  book  iii.  note.  yn»      '  Ibid.  p.  55i, 
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The  church  of  England  had  also  found  a  better  support  of 
her  constitution,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  .master 
of  the  Temple,  a  man  of  great  meekness,  pi^ty,  and  learning, 
who  has  acquired  among  posterity,  the  epithet  of ''  Judicious." 
He  wrote  an  elaborate  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  still 
esteemed  a  standard  book  in  the  English  church,  and  considered 
as  classical  in  British  literature. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  remembered,  that  during  all  this  period, 
there  was  no  dispute  between  the  church  and  the  Puritan  divines, 
on  any  point  of  doctrine ;  both  parties  were  what  now  are  called 
doctrinal  Calvinists.  Had  they  been  divided,  like  the  divines  of 
the  reformed  church  on  the  Continent  at  this  period,  into  supra- 
lapsarians,  sublapsarians,  and  universalist  Calvinists,  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  election,  it  is  impossible  to 
d^ny .  that,  the  divines  of  the  English  church  were  decidedly 
Calvinistic. 

What  gives  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  religious  sentiments  of 
these  times,  and  shews  the  full  agreement  of  the  rulers  of 
the  church  with  the  Puritans  in  doctrine,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  mariLS  the  beginning  of  a  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation,  which  hitherto  all  had  held  in  common, 
is,  "  the  predestinarian  controversy,"  which  sprang  up  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  part  which  the  heads  of  the  church  took  in  the 
affair. 

This  controversy  was  occasioned  by  the  advancing  of  certain 
erroneous  doctrines,  by  Mr.  Barret,  a  member  of  that  university, 
in  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  for  which  he  was 
qonvened  before  the  vice-chancellor.  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  the 
heads  of  houses,  and  compelled  to  read  his  retractation  in  the 
same  place  *.  The  offensive  points  which  he  had  maintained, 
and  the  retractation  appointed  by  the  university,  may  be  learned 
from  the  paper  he  was  directed  to  read,  and  which  may  be  found 
below  ^.  From  this  it  will  sufficiently  appear  what  were  esteemed, 
at  that  time,  true  or  false  doctrines  in  the  university  of  Cam- 


.     '  A.  D.  1595. 

•  "  1 .  First  I  said,  that  no  one  in  this  frail  world  is  upholden  with  such 
firmness  or  certainty  of  faith,  i.  e.  unless  (as  I  afterwards  explained)  by  revelation 
Ihat  he  ought  to  be  secure  concerning  his  salvation  :  but  now  before  God  I  profess, 
and  in  my  conscience  acknowledge,  that  those  who  are  justified  by  faith  have 
peace  towards  God,  i.  e,  reconciliation  with  God,  and  by  faith  stand  in  that  grace ; 
therefore  they  ought,  by  the  certainty  of  that  &ith,  to  be  certain  and  secure  of  their 
salvation. 

.**  2..  I  asserted  tliat  the  faith  of  Peter  could  not  fail,  but  that  of  others 
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bridge.  The  h^ads  of  houses  declare,  '*  they  never  heard  the 
like  preadied  there/'  —  referring  to  Barret's  doctrine, -r-'*  or 

migbt ;  ht,  fot  the  faith  of  each  individua]  behever  (as  1  then  said)  the  Lxwd 
.did  not  pray :  -  but  now,  with  a  better  and  sounder  judgment,  instructed 
by  the  words  which  Christ  speaketh  (John,  xvii.  10),  I  acknowledge  that 
Christ  prayed  for  the  fedth  of  every  [believer] ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  this 
prayer  of  Christ,  every  one  truly  believing  is  so  upholden,  that  his  faith 
cannot  fail. 

'^  3.  As  to  final  perseverance,  I  said,  that  this  was  a  proud  security  respect- 
ing a  future  event,  in  its  very  nature  contingent ;  nor  did  I  only  affirm  it  to  be 
proud,  but  also  impious :  — but  now  I  ingenuously  confess,  that  true  and  justify- 
ing faith,  by  which  believers  are  most  closely  united  unto  Christ,  is  so  fixed,  a^d 
concerning  the  future  so  certain,  that  it  never  can,  by  dny  temptations  of  the  flesh, 
of  the  world,  or  of  the  devil  himself,  be  rooted  out  of  the  minds  of  the  faithful ;  so 
that  he  who  once  has,  will  ever  have  this  [faith]  ;  for  the  benefit  of  this  justifying 
faith  [is],  that  Christ  dwelleth  in  us  and  we  in  him,  so  that  it  cannot  but  increase, 
(Christ  daily  increasing  in  us,)  and  endure  even  to  the  end,  because  God  bestoweth 
constancy. 

''  4.  I  affirmed  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  faith,  but  in  the  believers; 
concerning  which  I  confess  that  I  erred.  I  now  freely  acknowledge,  that  a  tem- 
porary £iith,  (which  is  therefore  feJse,  because  it  is  temporary,  as  Bernard  wit- 
nesses,) is  not  by  its  measure  and  degrees,  but  in  itself  distinct  and  different  from 
that  saving  faith  by  which  sinners,  apprehending  Christ,  are  justified  before  God 
for  ever.  Moreover,  I  add,  that  James  makes  mention  of  a  dead  faith,  and  Paul 
of  that  which  worketh  by  love. 

''  5.  I  subjoined,  that  remission  of  sins  was  an  article  of  faith,  but  not  specially 
of  this  or  that  man ;  t.  e.  (as  I  then  explained),  that  no  one,  though  he  truly 
believes,  can  or  ought  to  believe  for  certain  that  his  sins  are  remitted  to  him ;— but 
now  I  think  otherwise,  and  ingenuously  confess,  that  every  one  possessed  of  true 
faith,  in  this  article  of  the  &ith  — '  I  believe  in  the  remission  of  sins,'  maintains, 
that  he  for  certain  does  believe  that  his  particular  sins  are  gratuitously  remitted  to 
him.  It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer— 
'  Forgive  us  our  sins' — is  superfluous ;  for  in  that  petition  we  supplicate  as  well  ^e 
gift  of  faith  as  its  increase. 

'^  6.  These  words  fell  from  me  in  my  sermon —  *  That  with  respect  to  them 
who  are  not  saved,  I  firmly  believe  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I  do  so  Selieve 
in  opposition  to  Calvin,  Peter  Martyr>  and  others,,  that  sin  is  the  true,  proper,  and 
prime  cause  of  reprobation :' — but  now  being  better  instructed,  I  say  that  the 
reprobation  of  the  wicked  is  from  eternity ;  and  that- saying  of  Augnstin  to  SimpH- 
cian  is  most  true,  viz.  *■  If  sin  were  the  cause  of  reprobation,  he  could  then  have 
elected  no  one,  since  God  foresaw  that  all  were  contaminated  by  it ;'  and  (to  deal 
ingenuously)  I  do  not  otherwise  think  or  believe  concerning  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation  than  the  church  of  England  believes  and  teaches  in  the  book 
concerning  the  Articles  of  Faith."  —  [He  then  is  made  to  read  the  seventeenth 
Article.] 

''  Lastly,  I  rashly  uttered  these  words  against  John  Calvin,  a  man  ^o  has 
.most  h'ghly  merited  of  the  church  of  Christ:  <  That  he  dared  too  much  to  lift  up 
himself  against  the  Most  High  and  Almighty  Son  of  the  Most  High  and  Almighty 

L   L 
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elsewhere^  since  the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  most  gracious 
reign."  They  describe  Barret's  sermon  to  the  archbishop,  to 
whom  an  appeal  had  been  made,  as  "  oflfensive  to  the  church," 
'*  strongly  savouring  of  the  leaven  of  popery,  and  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  nature,  quality,  and  condition  of  faith  set 
forth  in  the  articles  of  religion  and  homilies  appointed  to  be  read 
in  churches,  and  that  had  been  taught  ever  since  her  majesty's 
reign,  in  sermons,  and  defended  in  the  public  schools,  and  upon 
commencements  without  contradictions  in  the  universities." 

The  archbishop  evidently  viewed  the  conduct  of  the  uni- 
versity, at  first,  with  considerable  displeasure ;  he  thought  they 
had  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  his  jurisdiction,  in  taking 
upon  them  to  pronoimce  what  doctrines  were,  and  what  were 
not,  consonant  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
to  command  a  retractation. 

It  now  became  a  question  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
university.  The  former  insisted  that  his  jurisdiction  had  been 
abridged,  not  only  as  being  proper  visiter  in  the  vacation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Ely,  but  being  also  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission,  from  which  there  was  no  exemption  :  the  latter 
stood  peremptorily  upon  their  privileges,  to  judge  and  determine 
differences  about  true  and  false  doctrines,  in  such  as  were  of 
their  body.  This  encouraged  Barret  publicly  to  revoke  his 
retractation ;  and,  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Baro,  a  Frenchman,  at 
that  period  Lady  Margaret's  professor,  maintained  the  same 
sentiments,  and  afterwards  others  still  more  tending  to  semi- 
Pelagianism.  The  affair  of  Barret  produced  a  very  warm  cor- 
respondence between  the  heads  of  the  university  and  the  arch- 
bishop. The  university,  however,  after  appealing  to  their  high 
chancellor,  Cecil,  to  no  purpose,  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
archbishop,  and  presented  to  him  their  humble  suit  and  desire 
for  the  interference  of  his  authority,  "  that  the  opinions  newly 
broached  among  them  within  these  two  years,  being  matter  and 

God  ;*  by  which  words  I  confess  myself  to  have  done  great  injury  to  a  man  most 
learned  and  truly  pious.  And  I  most  humbly  pray  that  you  would  all  pardon 
this  my  rashness ;  and  also  because  I  then  uttered  some  expressions  with  great 
asperity  against  Peter  Martyr,  Theodore  Beza,  Jerome,  Znnchius,  Francis 
Junius,  and  others  of  the  same  religious  sentiments,  luminaries  and  orna- 
ments of  our  church,  calling  them  in  reproach  Calvinists,  and  with  otlier  ignomi- 
nious terms  branding  them  with  infamy  ;  whom,  inasmuch  as  our  church  does 
deservirigly  reverence,  it  was  not  just  that  I  should  defame,  or  in  any  way  diminish 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  holden,  or  deter  any  who  belong  to  us  from 
reading  their  most  learned  writings,"  &c.  &c. 
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subject  of  dissension,  be  controlled  and  silenced;  and  not  that 
the  doctrine,  which  has  thus  long  with  general  approbation  and 
great  comfort  been  preached,  be  now  disgraced."  "  Mr.  Barret," 
they  say,  "  in  his  sermon,  delivered  many  and  manifest  untruths 
boldly,  earnestly,  and  as  it  were,  triumphantly,  and  in  a  manner 
of  challenge ;  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  our  church  set  down  in 
the  Book  of  Articles,  in  the  Apology  of  the  church  of  England^ 
and  in  the  defence  of  the  same,  in  the  Catechisms  commanded  by 
authority  to  be  used,  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
They  desire  "  that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  retractation  of  his 
errors,  in  such  sort  as  we  may  have  framed  now,  or  else  some 
other  as  shall  please  your  Grace  better."  A  new  retractation 
was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
archbishop  and  the  heads  of  the  university,  which  Barret  was 
compelled  to  make  ^. 

These  same  doctrines,  however,  became,  about  the  same  time, 
the  subject  of  much  dispute  in  the  nation  at  large.  Cambridge 
was  by  no  means  quiet.  This  led  to  a  deputation  from  the  uni- 
versity to  the  archbishop,  consisting  of  Dr?  Whitaker  and 
Dr.  Tyiidal,  to  confer  with  his  grace  and  other  learned  men  for 
the  establishment  of  these  points,  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  that  uni- 
versity ;  and  this,  at  length,  was  done  and  finished  at  Lambeth, 
in  nine  propositions,  which  are  commonly  called  the  '*  Lambeth 
Articles."  They  are  entitled  "  Articles  approved  of  by  the  most 
reverend  lords,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Richard 

*  "  Reverend  fathers  and  dear  brethren, — In  my  sermon  ad  Clerum  preached 
some  time  since  before  you,  I  asserted  some  things  which  gave  much  offence  to 
the  ears  and  minds  of  many,  and  that  deservedly :  for  I  said  confidently,  and 
stiffly  maintained,  1st,  That  a  temporary  and  unfruitful  faith  is  all  one  with  a  true 
and  saving  faith ;  and  that  there  is  no  difference  or  distinction  in  faith  :  2dlyy 
That  it  is  given  to  none  certainly  to  know,  by  a  certainty  of  faith,  that  he  is  elected : 
3diy,  That  none  can  in  this  frail  world  be  certain  of  his  salvation  by  a  certainty  of 
faitli :  4thly,  That  remission  of  sins  is  an  article  of  faith,  but  not  special  of  this  or 
tliat  person :  5thly,  That  Peter's  faith  only  could  not  fail :  6thly,  That  Christ 
prayed  for  Peter's  faith  only  that  it  should  not  fail:  7thly,  That  David  knew  not 
that  he  could  not  fall  away :  Bthly,  That  the  gift  of  perseverance  is  a  future  con- 
tingent. —  Being  now  overcome  by  truth,  and  according  to  the  appointment  and 
command  of  my  superiors,  I  do  freely,  openly,  and  ingenuously,  and  from  my 
heart  revoke,  condemn,  and  detest  these  assertions,  as  being  contrary  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  the  ordK)dox  faith  lawfully  approved  in  die  church  of  England ; 
and  I  do  solemnly  promise  that  hereafter  I  will  never  profess  them  nor  defend 
tliem  ;  nor  think  otherwise  of  religion  than  now  the  church  of  England  thinketh, 
which  I  do  believe  to  be  the  true  church  of  Christ.  And  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so 
reproachfully  of  those  chief  men,  Martyr,  Calvin,  Beza,  Zanchy,  who,  I  confess, 
have  deserved  excellently  well  of  the  church  of  Christ." 
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Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  and  other  theologians,  at  Lambeth, 
November,  20, 1696 »." 


'  *'  1 .  God-  has  from  eteroky  predestinated  some  to  life,  and  reprobated  some 
unto  death. 

''  2.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predestination  unto  life  is  not  the  foresigiit 
ef  fiiith,  or  of  perseverance,  or  of  good  works,  or  of  any  thing  which  may  be  in  the 
person  predestinated ;  but  solely  in  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  God. 

"  3.  The  number  of  the  predestinated  is  definite  and  certain,  and  can  neidier 
be  increased  nor  diminished. 

'*  4.  Those  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation  will  necessarily,  on  account 
of  their  sins,  be  damned. 

^  5.  True,  livmg,  justifying  faith,  and  the  sanctifying  SfMrit  of  God,  are  noc 
extinguished,  nor  fall,  nor  become  evanescent  in  the  elect,  either  finally  or 
totally. 

''  6.  A  man  truly  faithful,  that  is,  endowed  with  justifying  fidfh,  is  certain, 
with  a  full  assurance  of  &ith,  concerning  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  of  his 
eternal  salvation  by  Christ. 

'*  7.  Saving  fiadth  is  neither  bestowed  upon,  nor  communicated,  nor  con- 
ceded to  all  men,  by  which  they  may  be  saved  if  they  will. 

"  8.  No  one  can  come  to  Christ,  unless  it  shall  have  been  given  to  him,  and 
^mless  the  Father  shall  have  drawn  him ;  and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the 
Fatlier  that  they  may  come  to  the  Son. 

"  9.  It  b  not  placed  in  the  will  and  power  of  every  man  to  be  saved.^ 

These  articles  were  sent  by  the  archbishop  to  Dr.  Matthew  Hutton,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  for  his  approbation.  His  judgment  was  as  follows :  To  the  first 
article  he  subscribed,  **  Most  true."  Td  the  second  he  underwrote,  **  Not  less 
true."  To  the  third,  "  They  are  the  words  of  Augustin  (chap.  13,  ^  Corrtpt.  ct 
Gra.y*  To  the  fourth, "  Most  certain,  and  yet  if  the  word  necessarily  be  erased, 
it  will  less  offend  the  infirm.  Read  Augustin,  cap.  22.  de  Bono  Persevcrant'ut^ 
how  it  should  be  spoken  concerning  the  reprobate.'*  To  the  fiftfi,  '*  Not  less  true/' 
To  the  sixth,  (Augustin,  cap.  8,  de  Bono  Perscvcrantia,)  "The  reprobate,  indeed, 
thougli  called,  justified,  and  renewed  by  the  laver  of  regeneration,  yet  never- 
theless perish,  because  they  were  not  called  according  to  purpose.  It  is  good 
therefore  to  add,  *  called  according  to  purpose.* "  To  the  seventh,  "  It  were 
less  offensive  if  the  words,  '  If  they  will,^  be  erased :  see  Augustin  de  Bono  Per- 
«cvcrflti/kr,  cap.22."  To  the  eighth,  "  This  proposition  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  the  former.''  To  the  ninth,  "  Only  the  Pelagians  and  Ae  Semi-Pelagians 
deny  this."  He  then  subscribed  his  name  afler  these  words :  "  These  theses 
may  be  openly  collected  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  may  by  necessary  conse- 
quences be  deduced ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Augustin .** 

It  appears,  from  what  Dr.  Huttun  wrote  under  the  sixth  article,  that  he  held 
with  those  divines  who,  after  Augustin,  maintained  that  there  might  be  a  true 
justifying  faith  possessed  by  those  who  were  not  ordained  to  eternal  life,  and  who 
therefore  endured  not  to  the  end,  but  became  apostates.  TKey  grounded  their  opi- 
nion, among  other  Scriptures,  on  Heb.  vi.  4,  &c.  This  opinion  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  main  body  of  the  reformers,  as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
We  nature  of  faith,  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  as  an  earnest  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  as  destroying  the 
certainty  of  faith.    It  was  considered  as   that  particular  point  in  which  ikhe 
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The  passing  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  was  far  from  stifling 
the  rising  contention.  The  archbishop  was  aware  that  "  the 
court  would  boil  at  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ^"  The 
queen,  he  said,  admitted  "  that  the  Articles  were  all  true ;"  but 
she  "  feared  their  effect  upon  weak  minds,  and  disapproved  of 
their  being  set  forth  as  theses  to  be  disputed  in  the  universities/'' 
which  had  been  represented  to  her  as  the  object  of  their  publica- 
tion. '^  But  she  was  highly  enraged  with  Baro  for  calling  the^ 
doctrines  in  question.'^  These  Articles  serve  to  shew  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  belief  of  our  reformers  ;  but  the  occasion  of  their 
being  drawn  up  marks,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  that  departure 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  which  a  few  years  after-! 
wards  became  more  manifest  ^. 


reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  recovered  the  true  faith  of  the  Scriptures, 
beyond  what  Augustin  had  been  given  to  see.  It  arose  from  this  error  also,  as 
they  supposed,  that  the  system  of  Augustin  was  found  compatible  with  the  popish 
doctrine  of  merit,  or  salvation  by  '*  inherent  righteousness.''  For  if  being  justi- 
fied by  faith,  and  being  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  did  not  render  final  perse»^ 
verance  certain,  nothing  else  could ;  and,  however  assisted,  the  believer's  only 
trust  must  be  placed  in  liis  future  perseverance.  He  could  not  argue  the  certainty 
of  his  perseverance  from  his  knowledge  of  his  gratuitous  election  ;  but  must  infer 
it  from  his  actually  enduring  to  the  end. 

Thus,  "  the  certainty  of  faidi,''  and  not  '^  the  doctrine  of  predestination  " 
alone,  was  characteristic  of  the  reformation  from  popery. 

'  '*  The  queen's  court,''  according  to  the  account  already  quoted  from  Mr. 
Strype,  was  **  a  harbour  for  epicures  and  atheists ;  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place, 
because  it  stood  in  no  parish."  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  society  of  this 
description  should  ^*  boil"  at  the  doctrine  of  predestination  —  a  doctrine  which, 
except  to  persons  entirely  prostrate  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  has  ever  seemed 
'<  hard  to  be  uttered,"  and  apt  to  create  ofience  —  a  doctrine,  too,  which,  beyond 
all  others,  calls  for  present  decision  of  character ;  and  seems  to  blast  that  hope, 
in  which  so  many,  who  indulge  in  sin  and  neglect  religion,  flatter  themselves  -*>• 
that  they  will  some  day  do  better,  and  turn  t6  &ith  and  calling  upon  God. 

^  There  v^as,  however,  another  controversy,  which  had  afterwards  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  esteem  in  which  the  divines  on  the  two  parts  were 
respectively  held  by  the  most  religious  of  the  people ;  — this  viras  respecting  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  On  this  point  some  of  the  bishops  of  the 
queen's  days  did  not  determine  so  wisely ;  they  were  disposed  to  deny  the  moral 
obligation,  and  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  on  the  ground  of 
ecclesiastical  institution,  like  the  other  festivals  of  the  church :  or,  to  take  arch- 
bishop Hutton's  statement,  ''  In  the  moral  law  of  the  Sabbath  there  was  some- 
thing ceremonial :  moral — that  some  day  or  time  should  be  allotted  to  God's 
service ;  but  precisely  the  seventh  day  and  not  the  eighth  day,  that  was  cere- 
monial, and  is  abrogated." 

The  Puritan  divines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal  in 
maintaining  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  its  strict  observance,  even 
to  an  ezcetfliTe  degree  of  severity  in  some  cases,  became  ii\iax%KXnceiQi^  c:^^ 
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On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  and  the  succession  of 
king  James  of  Scotland,   the  old  archbishop  and  the  clergy 


party.  But  the  treatises  which  the  more  able  and  moderate  of  them  wrote  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  holy  day,  are  said  to  have  had  a  great  influence 
with  the  people  at  large,  and  led  generally  to  a  more  sacred  regard  to  that  holy 
day ;  whereas,  the  determinations  of  the  ruling  clergy,  while  they  encouraged 
some  in  the  profanation  of  the  day,  who  were  wont  openly  to  indulge  in  sports 
and  pastimes  in  the  intervals  of  divine  worship,  brought  an  imputation  of  impiety, 
among  the  more  religiously  disposed,  upon  themselves. 

The  meaning  of  the  article  in  the  Creed,  "  He  descended  into  hell,^  was 
frequently  debated  during  this  reign.  Some  were  for  omitting  the  article  alto- 
gether: but  the  greater  part,  with  Calvin,  understood  it  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Redeemer's  soul ;  and  the  Puritans,  in  general,  applied  it  to  the  mental  au£ferings 
of  our  Lord  in  his  passion ;  the  divines  of  the  diurch  to  a  local  descent  of  the 
departed  spirit  to  a  place  of  punishment;  but  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Broughton, 
a  learned  biblical  scholar  of  those  days,  ^ewed  that  the  term  in  the  original 
Scriptures  rendered  hell,  vns  not  to  be  understood  of  the  place  of  punishment 
exclusively,  but  of  the  state  of  departed  souls  in  general,  including  Paradise,  the 
resting  place  of  the  spirits  of  the  just,  as  well  as  Gehenna,  the  j^ace  of  punishment. 
Alrchbishop  Whitgift  and  the  rest,  tovrards  the  end  of  this  reign,  culopted  this 
sense  of  the  term  —  it  may  be,  too  exclusively,  —  and  generally  explained  the 
article  of  the  departure  of  the  separate  spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  to  Paradise. 

We  read  also  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  a  sort  of  "  pure  brethren,"  or 
Libertines,  as  others  called  them,  who  reckoned  themselves  absolutely  free  from 
the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  consequently  from  any  obligation  to  the  moral  law. 
Whitgift*s  decision  on  this  point  was :  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Moses' 
ceremonial  and  judicial  laws ;  whereof  die  one  was  given  for  a  certain  time, 
the  other  for  a  certain  nation :  but  touching  the  moral  law,  which  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature,  and  afterwards  was  written  in  tables  of  stone,  being  the 
rule  of  God's  justice,  that  remaineth  for  ever.  Secondly,  we  are  indeed  free,  but 
not  from  the  obedience  of  the  law,  but  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  and  therefore 
rather^ree  to  serve  God  and  love  our  neighbour."  He  prayed  the  person  to 
whom  he  writes,  "  if  he  met  with  any  of  these  pure  and  spiritual  brethren,  to  ask 
them  this  question, '  Whether  we  ought  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves  V  then  go  forward  with  them :  *  If  this  be  our  duty,  why 
is  it  not  lawful  for  us  to  know  how  we  should  perform  the  same  V  " 

A  dean  of  Lincoln,  too,  we  find,  was  called  in  question  for  having  expressed  in 
a  sermon  that  "  Christ  was  the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world."    The  dean  ex- 
plained his  meaning  to  the  archbishop's  satisfaction ;  but  he  strongly  expressed 
the  disapprobation  of  himself  and  his  brethren  in»the  commission,  agaiust  such 
manner  of  speeches  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  might  give  occasion  to  any  to  think  ' 
so  basely  and  so  wickedly  of  that  immaculate  Lamb  of  God.     He  writes  on  the 
occasion  :  "  And  because  you  shall  not  doubt  of  my  opinion  in  this  matter,  I 
would  have  you  to  understand  that  I  think  Luther,  in  saying  that  *  Christ  was  the 
greatest  robber,  murderer,  adulterer,  thief,  &c.  of  all  men,'  and  whosoever  fol- 
loweth  him  therein,  or  any  other,   in  writing  or  speaking  so  intemperately  or 
unadvisedly,  do  write  and  speak  contrary  to  the  phrase  of  Scripture,  and  to  the 
truth,  and  indeed  blasphemously  ;  for  although  the  Scripture  teaches  that  Christ 
was  reputed  such  a  one,  yet  to  say  simply  that  he  was  so,  or  that  he  had  sin  or 
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were  greatly  alarmed  for  the  present  establishment,  knowing 
that  James  had  been  educated  among  the  Presbyterians,  and 
had  publicly  declared  that  he  thought  "  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
the  purest  church  on  earth;"  — "  purer  than  Geneva,  because 
they  kept  Easter  and  Christmas ;"  and  "  that  the  service  of  the 
church  of  England  was  but  an  ill-said  mass,"  in  comparison  of 
their  pure  worship.  But  Whitgift,  by  his  messengers,  was  soon 
satisfied  of  James's  intentions  towards  the  church  of  England. 
He  had,  indeed,  received  in  Scotland  too  many  afironts  to  his 
royal  dignity,  from  the  high  churchmen  there,  to  be  much  in 
love  with  the  presbyterian  discipline. 

A  monarch  of  James's  character  could  not  but  alter  his 
opinion,  when  he  saw  the  order  and  subordination  of  the 
English  church;  if  indeed  he  had  ever  been  sincere  in  his 
praises  of  the  kirk,  which  may  well  be  doubted,  and  in  his 
constancy  to  his  religious  principles  altogether.  In  his  first 
speech  from  the  throne  he  gave  offence,  and  created  alarm  to 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,  by  talking  of  his  willingness 
"  to  meet  half  way  his  mother  church  of  Rome,  so  that  she 

committed  sin,  or  can  properly  and  simply  be  called  a  sinner,  no  Christian  man 
will  dare  to  affirm  or  justify*." 

As  we  have  before  noted,  the  advocates  both  for  the  presbyterian  and  the 
episcopal  form  of  church  government  began,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  to  maintain  an  apostolical,  and  therefore  a  Divine  right,  for  the  mode 
of  government  they  defended.  Archbishop  Hutton  thus  briefly  states  the  con- 
troversy on  both  sides :  "  Our  presbyteries  do  derive  their  authority  from  the 
apostles'  time  ;  priests  and  bishops,  they  say,  were  all  one,  as  Jerome  saith  to 
EvagriuSy  and  upon  the  epistle  to  Titus  —  *  And  they  governed  the  church  by 
their  common  counsel ;'  but  afterwards,  for  avoiding  of  schism,  it  was  decreed, 
in  all  the  world,  that  one  of  the  number  of  the  priests  should  be  elected  to  be 
over  the  rest,  and  to  have  the  general  care  over  the  priests ;  but  more  from  custom 
than  from  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  disposition.*' — "  But  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Hut- 
ton,  stating  the  opinions  of  episcopalians,  "  bishops  have  their  authority  not  by 
any  custom  or  decree  of  man,  but  from  the  apostles  themselves,  as  Epiphanius 
proveth  plainly  against  Arius  the  heretic  ;  who,  being  a  proud  man,  because  he 
could  not  get  to  be  a  bbhop  himself,  thought  that  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter  was 
the  same :  with  this  opinion  Augustin  doth  charge  that  heretic,"  &c.  "  But 
Epiphanius  doth  shew  the  difference  to  be,  not  only  because  the  bishop  hath 
authority  over  the  priests,  but  because  the  presbyter  begetteth  children  to  tlie 
church  in  preaching  and  baptising ;  the  bishop  begetteth  fathers  to  the  cimrch 
by  the  giving  of  orders  :  *  For  this  purpose  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  mightest 
set  in  order  the  things  which  are  wanting,  and  ordain  presbyters  in  every  city.' 
And  so  it  has  continued  in  the  church  ever  since,"  &c. 


*  Strype's  Life  of  Whitgift. 
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would  but  lay  aside  her  doctrine  of  the  deposition  of  princas 
excommunicated  by  the  pope*/' 

Archbishop  Whitgift,  now  in  his  sixty-third  year,  was  evi- 
dently not  satisfied  with  the  king  he  had  gained.  He  seems  to 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  people, 
and  discovered  great  apprehensions  of  what  might  be  done 
against  the  church  in  the  approaching  parliament.  His  wish 
that  he  might  not  live  to  see  it  was  gratified,  having  died  in 
February  1603.  It  is  reported  that  he  said  on  his  death  bed, 
*f  Now,  O  Lord,  my  soul  is  lifted  up,  that  I  die  in  a  time  wheran 
I  had  rather  give  up  to  God  an  account  of  my  bishopric,  than 
any  longer  to  exercise  it  among  men."  His  last  audible  w6rds 
were,  "  Pro  ecclesia  Dei." 

James  had  lost  the  opportunity  he  might  have  enjoyed,  of 
reconciling  the  great  body  of  the  more  moderate  Puritans  to  the 
government  of  the  church,  by  a  few  concessions  or  connivances 
to  those  of  scrupulous  consciences.     A  petition  was  presented 


1  It  has  been  said  by  some  authors,  that  the  bishops  beat  the  more  modest 
Puritans  in  their  flattery,  of  the  royal  wisdom  ;  and.  the  bad  pre-eminence  .must,^ 
perhaps,  be  conceded  to  the  bishops,  when  one  exclaimed,  at  the  conference  to 
be  described  hereafter,  "  Undoubtedly  your  majesty  speaks  by  the  special  assist- 
ance of  God*s  Spirit ;"  —  and  another,  "  I  protest,  my  heart  melteth  for  joy  that 
Almighty  God  of  his  singular  mercy  has  given  us  such  a  king  as  since  Christ's 
time  has  not  been."     But  the  Puritans  did  not  come  fer  short :  "  Referring  our- 
selves to  your  majesty's  pleasure  for  your  gracious  answer  as  God  shall  direct 
you*,"  —  they  say,  they  "  cast  themselves  down  in  the  true  affection  of  their 
hearts  before  his  royal  presence,  whom  they  acknowledged  to  be  the  noblest  pillar 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  greatest  hope  for  the  props^tion  and  establishing  thereof 
that  was  in  all  Christendom  f.*'     But  the  twelve  judges  were  g^ty  of  something 
worse  than  flattery,  when  they  explained  the  law  so  as  to  make  the  king  absolute 
in  all  ecclesiastical  afikirs,  without  limitation  or  redress;  and  determined  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  to  be  excluded  the  benefit  of  the  oommon  and  statute 
law,  for  that  the  king  might  make  what  constitutions  he  pleased ;  that  his  ma- 
jesty's high  commissioners  might  proceed  upon  these  constitutions  ex  officio ;  and 
the  subject  may  not  open  his  complaints  to  the  king,  or  petition  for  relief  without 
being  finable  at  pleasure,  and  coming  within  danger  of  treason  and  felony. 

All  these  flatteries  and  concessions  were  enough  to  have  turned  the  head  of  a 
wiser  prince  than  James ;  and,  at  a  period  when  the  commons  of  England  were 
fast  rising  in  importance,  in  wealth,  and  in  knowledge,  so  as  to  require  a  diflferent 
mode  of  government,  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect,  and  must  be  reckoned 
among  those  things  which  tended  to  harden  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to 
their  destruction. 


Millenary  Petition.  f  Henry  Jacob.     See  Life  of  Whitgift. 
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to  him  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministere^  who  describe  the^l8elves^ 
—  "  neither  as  factious  men  affecting  a  popular  parity  in  the» 
church,  nor  as  schismatics  aiming  at  the  dissolution  of  the  state 
ecclesiastical  ;'*  "  that  divers  of  them  had  subscribed ;  some  upon 
protestation^  some  upon  exposition  given,  some  with  condition^ 
rather  than  the  church  should  have  been  deprived  of  their  labours^ 
and  ministry."  To  have  kept  as  many  of  these  from  uniting 
with  the  avowed  separatists,  as  could  have  been  done  consistently 
with  truth  and  propriety,  would  surely  have  been  the  soundest 
poUcy  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  in  that  light  to  the  king  and  his 
counsellors.  A  conference  was  indeed  appointed  at  Hamptoa 
Court ;  but  it  was  not  conducted  in  a  manner  that  could  tend  ta 
reconcile  the  parties,  or  have  the  appearance  of  being  intended 
to  satisfy  the  complainants  ^ 

'  The  king  named  the  divines  of  each  party,  and  with  foolish  ahx>gancy 
played  the  part  of  a  disputant  among  them.  The  bishops  and  delegates  of  th4 
clergy  had  first  to  satisfy  him  in  some  objections  he  brought  against  certain  things 
in  the  establishment ;  with  them  he  is  said  ^'  to  have  played  the  Puritan/'  but 
certainly  not  with  the  usual  pertinacity  of  that  sect. 

1.  *'  With  respect  to  Confirmation,  his  majesty  abhorred  the  abuse  of  raising 
this  usage  into  a  sacrament,  and  attributing  its  giving  any  force  to  bapti^/'  It 
was  answered,  that  it  was  untrue  that  the  diuroh  of  England  held  baptism  to  be 
imperfect  without  confirmation ;  and  the  rubric  was  appealed  to.  In  the  defence 
of  the  rite  was  urged  ^*  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers,  and  that  it  was  moreover  an  apostolical  institution,  and  part  of  the  Go/e- 
chism  expressly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  vi.  2.):  that  Calvin  ex- 
pounded the  passage  in  this  sense,  and  earnestly  wished  the  custom  might  be  re- 
vived in  those  reformed  churches  which  had  suppressed  it.'' 

2.  With  respect  to  Absolution,  his  majesty  had  been  informed  that  tiiis  usage 
in  the  church  of  England  had  some  resemblance  with  the  pope's  pardon.  Tbe 
king  was  satisfied  by  having  the  absolutions  in  the  Prayer  Book  diewn  to  him ; 
and  was  told  that  not  only  the  Confessions  of  Augsburg,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony, 
retained  it,  but  that  Calvin  approved  such  a  general  confession  and  absolutioa  as 
is  used  in  the  church  of  England. 

3.  His  majesty  expressed  himself  with  some  warmth  about  women  and  laics 
administering,  as  they  did  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  The 
bishops  seemed  to  deny  it  as  potiiivefy  allowed  in  the  church ;  they  confessed  an 
ambiguity  in  the  Office  on  this  point ;  and  Mr.  Neale  has  adduced  the  oath  taken 
by  midwives  as  a  proof;  but  that  does  not  so  much  enjoin  the  practice,  as  pro- 
hibit superstitious  usages  when  they  did  baptise  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  king 
thought  the  laity  ought  not  to  presume  to  iMkptise,  and  yet  he  disapproved  of  aU 
re-baptisation. 

4.  The  king's  objections  to  the  excommunications  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
for  small  offences  the  bishops  admitted. 

In  the  second  day's  conference,  when  the  Puritans  presented  their  petition, 
Dr.  Bteynolds,  a  learned  professor  of  Oxford,  who  was  one  that  appeared  on  their 
behalf,  began  with  a  request  thai  the  Artiole»  mighl  b«  explained  in  soma  obscure 
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In  the  parliament  nothing  was  enacted  against   what  the 
bishops  regarded  as  their  interest^  except  that  a  statute  of  Ed- 


passages  and  enlarged  in  others  ;  especially,  in  Article  XXl.  it  is  said,  **  AAer 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  we  may  depart  fix)m  grace :"  he  desired  that  this 
expression  might  be  explained  to  an  evident  consistency  with  Article  X\1I. ;  and 
that  this,  or  a  resembling  addition,  might  be  inserted  —  "  yet  neither  totally  or 
finally/'  He  also  asked  that  the  Lambeth  Articles  might  be  thrown  into  the 
book. 

This  throws  light  upon  the  history  of  the  times.  It  appears  that  some  of  the 
clergy,  who  began  to  swerve  from  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  made  use  of 
an  argument  grounded  on  Article  XVI.  That  Article  was  drawn  up  against  an 
error  of  the  Anabaptists,  very  di£ferent  from  the  doctrine  of  *^  the  perpetuity  of 
&ith,''  as  held  by  the  reformers :  if  applied  to  that,  the  consistency  would  not 
indeed  be  evident  between  that  and  Article  XVII.  It  appears  it  was  so  done,  as 
it  has  been  since,  though  Article^XVI.  declares  its  own  meaning  —  "ITiey  are  to 
be  condemned  who  say  they  can  no  longer  sin,"  &c . 

The  bishop  of  London,  Bancroft,  after  a  very  indecent  interruption  of  the 
doctor,  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  the  king,  was  permitted  to  make  his  reply 
in  this  place.  He  said  that  many  people  grew  Lbertines  by  relying  too  much 
upon  predestination  :  this  proposition,  ^*  If  I  shall  be  saved,  I  shall  be  saved,** 
he  called  a  desperate  doctrme;  that  it  was  a  contradiction  to  orthodox  belief; 
that  in  points  of  predestination  we  should  infer  rather  ^  oicendendo '  than  *  descen- 
dtndoy  that  is,  "  we  should  conclude  our  election  from  the  regularity  of  our  lives, 
rather  than  rest  our  happiness  upon  any  absolute  irrespective  decrees,"  &c. 
From  hence  he  went  on  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England  respecting  predestination,  citing  the  last  clause  of  Article  X\'II.* 
That  part  of  the  Article  the  king  approved ;  and  after  discoursing  upon  the  text  of 
St.  Paul  —  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  he  left  it  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  was  proper  to  throw  in  a  supplemental  expression  for 
satisfying  the  doctor's  scruple,  by  putting  in  the  word  often.  Upon  the  whole, 
his  majesty  wished  *'  the  doctrine  of  predestination  to  be  handled  with  great  cau- 
tion and  reserve :  that  unless  the  matter  was  discreetly  managed,  one  of  these 
two  bad  consequences  would  follow  —  either  the  omnipotency  of  God  might  be 
questioned,  by  impeaching  the  doctrine  of  his  eternal  pi'edest'mtUion  ;  or  a  desperate 
presumption  encouraged,  by  inferring  the  necessary  certainty  of  standing  and 
persisting  in  grace." 

The  strict  Calvinists  would  not,  on  the  whole,  have  objected  to  what  was  said 
by  the  king  and  the  bishop,  but  from  the  style  of  their  discourse  would  have  en- 
tertained some  apprehensions  whether  tliey  answered  the  description  of  those  per- 
sons in  Article  XVII.,  to  whoin  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  of  our 
election  in  Christ  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort,  "  as  well 
because  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be 
enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards 
God." 


*  Tliis  last  clause  of  Article  XVII.,  so  oflen  urged  as  abating  the  meaning  of 
the  Article,  turns  out  to  be  a  quotation  from  Calvin  himself. 
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ward  VI.  was  revived,  whith  appointed  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
to  proceed  in  the  king's  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  bishops, — 


The  king,  it  is  supposed,  afterwards  found  a  doctrine  more  suitable  to  his 

judgment,  though  for  some  time  after if  he  ever  actually  acknowledged  a  change  in 

his  opinions  —  he  was  an  avowed  Calvinist  in  doctrine.  The  bishop  of  London  had 
concurred  in  the  Lambeth  Articles ;  but  it  is  far  fix)m  being  improbable  that  he 
had  seen  these  doctrines  wrested  by  unlearned  and  unstable  men,  as  all  other 
doctrines  may  be,  to  their  own  destruction  :  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  Ban- 
croft ever  altered  his  opinions  respecting  their  truth,  even  in  that  form  to  which 
he  had  subscribed. 

With  respect  to  adding  these  Articles  to  the  Thirty-nine,  the  king,  when 
he  learned  their  nature  and  occasion,  said,  "  that  when  such  questions  happened 
among  scholars,  the  best  method  was  to  determine  them  in  the  universities,  and 
not  siuffthe  Articles  with  theological  conclusions,"  &c.  Reynolds  moved  for  a 
new  catechism,  "  that  in  the  Prayer  Book  being  too  short,  Nowell*s  too  long," — 
*'  for  the  better  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  especially  for  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,"  —  all  which  were  agreed  to.  The  advocate  of  the  Puritans  also  de- 
sired his  majesty  that  seditious  books  might  be  suppressed,  or  at  least  the  reading 
of  them  restrained  and  permitted  only  to  a  few  :  he  had  an  eye  to  popish  publi- 
cVions.  He  desired  '^  that  every  parish  might  be  supplied  with  a  learned 
minister;"  and  all  agreed  it  was  desirable,  when  it  could  be  accomplished. 
"  The  want  of  maintenance,  the  choice  of  lay-patrons,  and  the  compvdsive  law  on 
the  bishop  to  institute,"  were  mentioned  as  impediments. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  thrown  out  by  Bancroft, ''  that  preaching  had  such  an 
ascendant  in  the  fancy  of  some,  that  the  celebration  of  Divine  service  was  scan- 
dalously neglected  :  —  it  was  come  to  that  pass  that  they  conceived  the  duty  of  a 
parish  priest  confined  to  the  pulpit."  The  king  took  notice  of  **  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  times,  who  lodged  all  their  religion  in  their  ears ;  that  laziness  led  the  people 
to  this  mistake,  and  that  hearing  being  the  easier  part,  they  were  not  willing  to 
undergo  the  labour  and  preparations  required  in  devotion."  Something  too  was 
said  of  **  turning  pulpits  into  batteries,  and  of  every  malcontent  being  allowed  to 
play  his  spleen  upon  his  superiors  from  thence :" — certainly  the  greatest  blemish 
with  which  history  has  branded  the  old  Puritan  character,  and  which  nursed  the 
rising  generation  to  faction  and  rebellion.  On  the  objections  against  the  rubric, 
the  king  acknowledged,  *'  that  he  disliked  of  reading  all  the  Apocrypha  in  the 
church,  or  any  chapter  containing  erroneous  doctrine."  Much  was  said  respect- 
ing <<  the  cross  in  baptism :"  the  king  exclaimed,  on  hearing  what  was  uiged  in 
its  defence,  '^  It  was  come  to  that  pass  that  we  must  charge  Constantine  with  su- 
perstition and  popery?  If  it  was  used  so  early,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  continued."  Respecting  the  surplice,  it  was  contended  by  the  Puritans  that 
**  it  was  a  habit  worn  by  the  priests  of  Isis."  This  objection,  the  king  said,  was 
"  something  new ;  because  'twas  usually  called  *  a  rag  of  popery :'  but  granting 
the  sypposition,  there  was  no  danger  of  reviving  paganism."  Respecting  those 
words  in  the  Office  of  Matrimony,  "  With  my  body  I  thee  worship,"  tlie  king 
said  '^  he  had  been  made  to  believe  this  phrase  imported  no  less  than  Divine 
worship ;  but  upon  inquiiy  he  found  the  words  sink  to  a  much  lower  and  inofien- 
sive  sense  — '  a  gentleman  of  worship '  being  a  customary  expression  with  the 
English."  On  the  subject  of  the  supremacy,  which  the  moderate  Puritans 
seemed  now  willing  to  admit  in  a  larger  sense  than  fotmeilY>  thft  V\n%  n^t^ 
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a  i^gulation  which  did  not  long  continue  in  practice.  On  tim 
other  handy  a  bill  was  passed,  disabling  the  crown  from  receiving 
any  conveyance  of  church  lands  :  thus  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
sacrilegious  spoiling  of  ecclesiastical  property,  which  had  b^en 
practised  all  die  queen's  days.  The  legality  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  was  also  more  clearly  established.  In  the  eonvocaticm, 
a  set  of  canons  were  formed,  most  of  which  are  still  in  use ;  but 
they  hare  been  declared  not  to  be  binding,  at  least  upon  the 
laity,  as  they  want  the  authority  of  the  parliament. 

Bancroft  was  translated  from  the  see  of  London  to  that  of 
Cimterbury.  This  prelate  has  been  charged  with  attempting 
to  set  the  royal  prerogative  above  law.  In  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  uniformity,  he  proceeded  with  a  rigour  and  a  wereniy 
hitherto  unknown.  In  the  late  archbishop's  time,  though  a 
severe  exercise  of  authority  is  considered  as  his  great  blemish^ 
**  yet  things  were  not  so  extremely  urged,  but  that  many  learned 
preachers — puritanically  inclined — enjoyed  their  liberty  condi- 
tionally, that  they  did  not  by  word  or  deed  openly  disturb  the 
state  established  ^ :  but  now,  subscription,  except  to  those  who 
fully  approved  in  their  judgment  the  terms  of  communion,  was 
rendered  impossible  to  a  conscientious  clergyman,  and  many 
were  obliged  to  throw  up  their  preferments.*'  The  numbers, 
however,  of  the  London  beneficed  clergy,  who  declined  further 
subscription,  were  so  great,  that  the  court  was  alarmed,  and  the 
bishops  were  compelled  to  connive  for  the  present. 

The  Puritans  of  the  separation  were  harassed  by  Bancroft,  and 
the  high  commissioners,  with  the  greatest  rigour  and  cruelty,  and 
visibly  grew  worse  under  such  management.  Indeed,  the  truth 
of  the  proverb  sometimes  quoted  in  their  books,  as  an  apology 
for  their  conduct, — "Oppression  maketh  awiseman  mad,'' — 


plainly  discovered  the  feelings  bj  which  he  was  actuated:  ^'  My  lords  tho 
bifihops/'  said  he,  '^  I  may  thank  you  that  these  men  plead  thus  strongly  for  my 
supremacy :  they  think  that  diey  can't  make  their  party  good  against  you  but  by 
appealing  to  the  regale^  as  if  you  or  some  of  your  friends  were  disaffected  to  it : 
but  if  once  you  are  out  and  they  in  place,  I  know  what  woukl  become  of  my 
supremacy :  for  no  bishop,  no  king!'^  He  observed, ''  that  Knox  in  Scotland  had 
at  first  urged  the  supremacy,  when  by  it  they  would  suppress  the  Romish  bishops : 
but  when  they  were  in  the  seat,  they  pretended  new  degrees  of  illuminaticM^  and 
reformed  at  discretion."  "  His  mother's  supremacy,''  he  remarked,  "  wai  no4 
considerable  enough  to  procure  m  private  chapel  for  herself  and  a  few  of  her  iamily 
to  serve  God  in  the  way  of  her  education."  It  was  in  this  conneidon  he  betrayed 
himself  by  the  expressions,  <<  If  this  be  all  Uiey  have  to  say^  I'll  make  tbem  oon- 
form,  or  111  harry  them  out  of  this  land,  or  111  do  worse/' 
*  Bishq>  Baidd's  Speech. 
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was,  perhaps,  sometimes  realised.  When  they  would  have  trans* 
ported  themselves  into  the  American  settlements,  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  there  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  discipline,  Bao'^ 
croft  procured  a  proclamation  from  the  king,  to  prevent  their  leav- 
ing the  country ;  — a  measure  which  has  justly  been  regarded  by 
historians,  as  conducive  to  the  troubles  which  ^Eieued  in  the  M* 
lowing  reign. 

The  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  led  to  severer  laws 
against  the  Papists,  which  bore  also  upon  the  Puritans ;  and  it 
was  the  general  complaint,  that  the  former  were  far  more  favoured 
in  the  execution  of  these  laws,  than  the  latter.  The  archbishop 
was  more  than  ever  suspected  of  a  design  to  make  the  king  ab- 
solute. His  vicar  published  a  book,  which  was  licensed  by  the 
king,  and  which  taught  that  "  the  kiiig  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws  or  by  his  coronation  oath;  that  he  was  not  Obliged  to 
call  a  parliament  to  make  laws,  but  might  do  it  by  his  own 
absolute  power;  and  that  it  was  a  great  favour  to  admit  the 
consent  of  the  subjects  in  giving  subsidies."  Fears  and  jea- 
lousies of  the  designs  of  the  king  began  to  be  very  generally  en- 
tertained, and  discovered  themselves  in  the  lower  house,  even  in 
his  first  parliament.  The  house  objected  against  *^  the  making 
of  ecclesiastical  canons  without  consent  of  parliament;"  and 
complained  against  the  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  courts,  ^'  in 
depriving  and  imprisoning  the  clergy,  for  not  extending  their 
subscription  beyond  what  the  statute  law  required."  They  al- 
ready began  to  denounce  the  High  Commission  court,  and  the 
oath  ex  officio,  **  as  hateful,  arbitrary,  and  illegal ;"  and  asserted 
*'  that  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  king's  authority  to 
be  as  extensive  as  his  flatterers  were  pleased  to  make  it^  were 
blended  with  the  Puritans  by  the  commissioners^  in  order  to  have 
a  plea  to  exercise  their  power  over  both*." 

The  king  endeavoured  to  check  this  rising  spirit  in  the  com- 
mons, in  the  same  style  in  which  EUzabeth  had  done;  but, 
owing  to  the  different  characters  of  the  two  potentates,  and  the 
change  of  the  times — what  had  been  heard  with  awful  respect 
from  her,  was  almost  ridiculed  in  James.  Far  from  Kstenmg  to 
the  admonition  that  they  were  not  to  meddle  with  prerogative 
and  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  petitioned  afresh,  "  that  the  laws 
might  be  put  in  execution  against  Papists  ;**  "  that  the  clergy,  de- 
prived on  account  of  not  subscribing  to  the  Articles  added  to  those 
in  the  statute  law,  be  restored  to  their  employment — demeaning 

•  *  Warner. 
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themselves  peaceably,  without  impogning  things  established  by 
authority;"  ''  that  pluraUties  and  non-residence  may  be  re- 
strained ;"  '*  that  the  abuse  of  excommunication  for  trivial  things 
may  be  reformed  ;*'  and  '*  that  a  law  may  pass  for  reducing  the 
High  Commission  court  within  reasonable  and  convenient  li- 
mits/' Sec.  The  king,  in  displeasure,  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment, after  it  had  sat  seven  years  ;  and  resolved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  govern  without  one.  About-  this  time  died  archbishop 
Bancroft.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Abbot,  bishop 
of  London,  *'  a  man  of  a  very  different  temper,  and  of  much 
more  moderate  principles  in  church  and  state  ^."  The  new  transr 
lation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  projected  in  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  was  published  this  year.  It  had  been  committed  to 
the  charge  of  fifty-four  of  the  most  eminent  divines,  divided  into 
six  companies,  and  is  the  same  that  is  now  used  in  the  church  of 
England. 

By  his  interference  in  the  Arminian  controversies  which  were 
now  agitating  the  United  Provinces  *,  James  gave  a  clear  proof 
that  he  had  not  as  yet,  at  least,  departed  from  the  profession  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scottish  and  English  churches.  He  strongly  re- 
monstrated with  the  States  respecting  the  appointment  of  Voiis- 
tius  to  the  professorship  of  Leyden.  He  speaks  of  the  impu- 
dence of  a  disciple  of  Arminius,  lately  deceased,  in  sending  a 
letter  with  a  book  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  concerning 
*'  the  apostasy  of  the  saints ;"  and  was  highly  displeased  with 
the  confidence  of  the  man,  for  afiirming  in  his  letter,  "  that  the 
contents  of  the  book  were  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England/'  Upon  this,  he  ordered  Vorstius's  book  to  be  burnt 
in  St.  Pauls  churchyard,  and  in  both  the  universities ;  and  re- 
newed his  request  to  the'  States  for  the  banishment  of  this  divine. 
In  his  letter  he  calls  Arminius  "  the  enemy  of  God,"  and  taxes  him 
with  "  downright  heresy."  "  Unless  they  give  a  speedy  check/' 
he  tells  them,  **  to  these  beginnings  of  heresy  and  schism,  they 
can  expect  no  better  issue  than  the  curse  of  God — than  infamy 
among  the  reformed  churches,  and  a  lasting  destruction  at  home." 
The  king's  sentiments  appear  also  by  his  ratification  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  That  kingdom  had  been  much 
neglected,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith  had  made  but 
little  progress.  The  king,  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  pro- 
posing to  send  preachers  there,  complained,  *'  that  he  was  but  half 
monarch   in  that  kingdom ;    that  "  nothing  but   their  bodies 

>  Warner.  a  A.D.  101 1. 
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were  subject  to  his  authority »  for  their  consciences  were  under 
the  pope's  command." 

It  appears  that  conformity  and  episcopacy  had  been  little  re- 
garded among  Uie  reformers  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  '*  lay-ma- 
nagers" had  encouraged  this  spirit,  that  they  might  be«more  at 
liberty  to  spoil  the  church  property.  This  had  reduced  the  episco- 
pal body  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The  north  of  Ireland  had  been  reple- 
nished chiefly  by  adventurers  from  Scotland,  who,  while  they 
improved  the  country,  had  transplanted  thither  the  Presbyterian 
discipline.  The  episcopalians,  in  the  settlement  of  their  church, 
chose  to  have  their  own  confession  of  faith.  The  draught  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  James  Usher,  at  that  time  provost 
of  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  lord  primate  ^ 

These  Articles  passed  the  convocation  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  were  ratified  by  the  lord-deputy  Chichester,  in  the  king's 
name,  in  1615.  This  ratification  was  indeed  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  influence  of  archbishop  Abbot,  and  Montague,  hishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  had  then  the  ascendant  at  court  in 
church  afiairs ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  James  had  as  yet  de- 
parted, if  he  ever  did  avowedly  depart,  from  the  doctrinal  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  ^. 


'  These  articles  seem  to  have  embodied  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  are  very  ex- 
press on  those  points  of  doctrine,  from  which  a  sensible  departure  was  perceptible, 
about  tliis  time,  in  many  parts  of  the  reformed  churches.  It  is  said  in  this  Confes- 
sion, "  God,  from  all  eternity,  did,  by  his  unchangeable  counsel,  ordain  whatsoever 
in  time  should  come  to  pass  ;  yet  so  as  thereby  no  violence  be  offered  to  the  wills 
of  reasonable  creatures :  and  neither  the  liberty  nor  the  contingency  of  the  second 
causes  are  taken  away,  but  established  rather/'  ''  By  the  same  eternal  counsel, 
God  hath  predestinated  some  unto  life,  and  reprobated  some  unto  death,  of  both 
which  there  is  a  certain  number,  known  only  to  God,  which  can  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished." 

"  But  the  cause  moving  God  to  predestinate  to  life,  is  not  the  foreseeing  of  our 
perseverance,  or  good  works,  or  any  thing  which  is  in  the  person  predestinated ; 
but  only  the  good  pleasure  of  God  himself:  for  all  things  being  created  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  glory,  and  his  glory  being  to  appear  both  in  the  objects  of 
his  mercy  and  of  his  justice,  it  seemed  good  to  his  heavenly  vnsdom,  to  choose 
out  a  certain  nun^ber,  towards  whom  he  would  extend  his  grace  and  mercy ; 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  spectacles  of  his  justice.'' 

'*  God's  elect  are,  in  their  time,  inseparably  united  unto  Christ  by  the  quicken- 
ing and  vital  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  derived  from  him,  t.  e,  from  Christ  as 
the  Head,  to  every  true  member  of  his  mystical  body ;  and  are  thus  made  one 
with  Christ,  they  are  truly  regenerated,  and  are  made  partakers  of  him  and  all 
his  benefits." 

^  The  king's  doctrinal  sentiments  appear  sufficiently  plain,  by  an  occurrence 
which  happened  the  following  year.  The  king  being  at  Royston,  a  preacher  from 
Cambridge  had  asserted,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  him,  that  the  committing  of 
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The  part  which  the  British  divines  who  were  sent  by  king 
James  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  bore  in  that  assembly,  is  also  a  sof- 
flcient  proof  what  were  then  the  sentiments  of  the  king  and  the 
nation.  Bnt  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  James  was  in- 
l^^nsiblyled  to  favour  persons  who  were  Arminians; — it  is  said, 
because  they  most  flattered  him  in  his  notions  of  illegal  preroga- 
tive. The  king,  with  his  new  friends,  is  supposed  to  have  em- 
braced their  principles,  as  more  agreeable  to  "  his  reason."  80 
far  as  it  appears,  he  never  publicly  avowed  his  change  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  Arminianism  ;  but  preferment  had  run  much  in 
this  train.  Among  the  bishops  who  had  embraced  the  new  di- 
vinity, were.  Barlow,  of  Lincoln ;  Neile,  of  York ;  Buckeridge,  of 
Rochester ;  Overall,  of  Lincoln  ;  Harsnett,  of  Norwich ;  Howson, 
of  Oxford ;  Gary,  of  Exeter ;  and  lastly,  and  especially.  Laud, 
of  St,  David's;  "  and  thus  at  last,"  as  Collier  observes,  "  the 
anti-Calvinian  divines  were  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
ground,  and  at  least  to  balance  the  other  party." 

As  Arminianism  grew  in  fashion,  the  other  party,  who  held  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  began  to  be  called  ^*  doctrinal  Pu- 
ritans." Thus,  greater  subjects  of  dissension  were  introduced 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  church,  as  well  as  more  serious  cause 
given  for  separation  from  it ;  and,  as  if  every  thing  was  to  be 
branded  with  the  reproachful  term  that  stood  opposed  to  the 
aspiring  party,  the  name  of  "  State  Puritans  "  was  given  to  all 
those  who,  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  the  court, 
maintained  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  English  monarchy. 
If  the  court  divines  considered  those  who  retained  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformed  churches,  as  assimilating  with  the  Presbyterians  and 
separatists,  these,  on  their  part,  beheld  the  Arminian  doctrines 
as  realising  the  proffer  of  king  James,  that  *'  he  was  ready  to 
meet  the  Papists  half  way."  "  The  controversy  of  the  Five 
Points,"  as  it  was  called,  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  much  oc- 

any  great  sin  extinguishes  the  operations  of  grace,  while  tiie  person  continues  in 
that  state ;''  and  to  this  he  added,  **  that  St.  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  does  not  describe  himself,  or  the  condition  of  a  regenerate  person, 
but  one  under  the  law."  The  king  expressed  his  dislike  at  this  doctrine,  with 
some  warmth,  "  because  Arminius  had  been  lately  censured  for  drawing  a  resem- 
bling exposition  out  of  Socinus*  works."  His  majesty,  to  satisfy  himself  further,  sent 
to  the  two  divinity  professors  at  Cambridge,  for  their  judgment  upon  the  point. 
Hiese  learned  divines  gave  it,  under  their  hands,  that  "  the  predominancy  of  ap- 
petite, and  the  acting  counter  to  conscience,  mentioned  in  the  seventh  of  Romans, 
was  to  be  understood  of  a  regenerate  man ;  and  tliat  this  was  Augustin's  last 
opinion,  in  his  Retractations."  The  preacher  was  condemned  to  a  public  recan- 
tation before  the  king,  to  which  he  submitted. — Fulleh. 
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cnpied  the  pulpits  of  the  church ;  with  encouragement  probably, 
because  the  ancient  faith  now  began  to  be  publicly  questioned. 
A  ridiculous  order  of  the  king  marks  plainly  the  counsels  now 
prevailing  at  court :  '*  That  no  preacher,  of  what  title  soever, 
under  the  degree  of  a  bishop  or  dean  at  the  least,  do  from  hence- 
forth presume  to.  preach  in  any  popular  auditory,  the  deep  points 
of  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  or  of  the  universality, 
efficacy,  resistibiUty,  or  irresistibility  of  God's  grace ;  but  leave 
these  themes  rather  to  be  handled  by  the  learned  men,  and  that 
moderately  and  modestly,  by  way  of  use  and  application,  rather 
than  by  way  of  positive  doctrines;  being  fitter  for  the  schools 
than  for  simple  auditories.'' 

This  was,  in  fact,  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  to  give  such  a  prominency  to  the  prac- 
tical precepts  of  religion,  that  it  differed  little  from  a  system  of 
mere  ethics ;  which,  indeed,  was  the  grand  aim  of  Arminius, 
and  his  followers  the  Remonstrants.  In  the  opinion  of  all  those 
who  were  zealous  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  this  oould 
not  be  regarded  but  as  a  denial  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  ap- 
pears also,  that  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day  was 
esteemed  by  the  courtiers  as  a  mark  of  "  puritanism ! "  And 
the  king  greatly  alarm^  all  who  were  anxiously  labouring  for  the 
religious  observance  of  the  sacred  day,  by  a  declaration  which 
he  issued  ^,  for  what  he  called  "  his  good  people's  lawful  recrea- 
tions." "  His  pleasure  was,  that  after  the  end  of  Divine  service, 
they  should  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  irom  any  law- 
ful recreations ;  such  as  dancing,  either  of  men  or  women ;  archerie 
of  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations ;  nor 
from  having  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  morris  dances,  and 
setting  up  of  May-poles,"  8cc.  &c.  One  reason  which  was  assigned, 
must  have  appeared  still  more  strange  and  extraordinary ;  this 
was  —  "  that  the  Papists  might  not  be  persuaded  that  no  honest 
mirth  or  recreation  was  tolerated  in  our  religion."  Thus,  to  gain 
the  good  opinion  of  Papists,  the  zealous  Protestant  was  ordered 
to  profane  the  Sabbath  day.  And  as  this  was  more  and  more 
pressed  in  the  following  reign,  men  who  were  attentive  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures^,  could  only  regard  it  as  one  of  those  national 
sins,  which  brought  down  the  Divine  judgment  both  upon  the 
church  and  the  state.  Archbishop  Abbot  is  said  to  have  for- 
bidden the  reading  of  this  declaration  in  the  church  where  he 
was  present. 

»  A.D.1618.  «  See  especially  Isaiah,  Iviii.  13,  14. 

M  M 
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That  these  proceedings  of  the  king,  and  the  new  rulers  of  the 
churchy  must  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Separatists,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Accordingly,  we  find  Uiat  the  Presby- 
terians more  openly  avowed  their  entire  hostility  to  the  establish- 
ment; and  in  the  year  1616,  the  Independents^  under  their 
pastor,  Jlenry  Jacob,  were  encoun^d  to  establish  what  is  con- 
sidered as  the. first  regular  congregational  church  in  England, 
though  they  differed  in  no  material  point  from  the  Brownists  of 
the  late  reign. 

In  the  year  1620,  some  of  the  Brownists,  who  had  retired  to 
Holland  imder  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  John  Robinson,  resolved 
to  transport  and  nourish  their  religious  sentiments  in  America. 
For  this  purpose,  they  procured  a  charter  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and,  with  several  merchant  adventurers  from  this  country, 
embarked  for  the  New  World  ^.  Their  company  was  divided 
into  nineteen  families.  During  the  winter,  which  set  in  on  their 
arrival,  they  suffered  the  greatest  hardships  from  the  severity  t)f 
the  climate ;  but  they  maintained  their  station,  to  which  they 
gave  thcL  name  of  New  Plymouth,  and  laid  the  foundation. of  one 
of  the  noblest  settlements  in  North  America. 

In  England,  the  jealousy  of  all  who  cared  for  the  reforma- 
tion, was  greatly  excited  by  the  proposal  of  marrying  the  prince 
of  Wales  into  the  Roman  Catholic  family  of  Spain ;  and  more 
especially,  when  the  conditions  of  the  projected  match  were 
known- — "  a  complete  toleration  of  popery,"  and  "  that  the. chil- 
dren of  the  royal  pair  should,  for  ten  years,  be  committed  to  the 
instruction  of  Papists — which  term,  at  the  particular  requesit  of 
the  pope  himself,  was  extended  to  th.e  age  of  twelve."  Their 
agreeing  to  such  proposals,  must  have  excited  suspicions  in  the 
breasts  of  all  Protestants,  as  tp  the  zeal  of  the  king  and  the 
prince  in  the  oause  of  the  reformation.  It  called  forth  a  strong 
remonstrance  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  at  that 
time  in  deep  affliction,  from  having  been  accidentally  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  an  attendant. 

*  Robinson  topk  leave  of  the  adventurers  with  this  remarkable  farewell :  "  If 
God  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive 
it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  hid  holy  Word.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of.  the  reformed  churches,  who 
^re  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  which  will  go  at  present  no  further  than  the 
instruments  of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw ;  whatever  part  of  his  will  our  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  they 
will  rather  die  than  embrace  it :  and  the  Calvinists,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  thev 
were  lef^  by  that  great  man  of  God,  vho  yet  saw  not  all  tilings." — Nkalf.. 
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The  arcbbishop  boldly  asserted  to  the  king,  that  the  pro- 
posed toleration  "  could  not  be  done  without  parliament ;  un- 
less," he  adds, ''  your  majesty  will  let  your  subjects  see  that  you 
will  take  upon  yourself  a  liberty  to  throw  down  the  laws  of  the 
land  at  your  pleasure."  "  By  your  act  you  labour  to  set  up  that 
most  damnable  and  heretical  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  — 
the  whore  of  Babylon.  How  hateful  will  it  be  to  God,  and  griev- 
ous will  it  be  to  all  your  good  subjects,  the  true  professors  of  the 
Gospel — that  your  majesty  should  now  shew  yourself  the  patron 
of  those  doctrines  which  your  pen  has  told  the  world,  and  your 
conscience  tells  yourself,  are  superstitious,  idolatrous,  and  de- 
testable M" 

This  marriage  did  not  take  place ;  but,  almost  immediately, 
another  was  proposed  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  upon 
nearly  the  same  conditions ;  only  that  the  term  of "  twelve 
years  '*  for  the  papistical  education  of  the  royal  children,  was  now 
artfully  extended  to  "  thirteen  years." 

King  James  died'  before  this  marriage  was  completed,  leav- 
ing his  people  divided,  dissatisfied,  and  filled  with  suspicions 
destructive  of  the  feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  unhappy  Charles. 
Although,  as  a  man,  and  especially  when  improved  by  adversity, 
Charles  appears  to  have  been  of  a  far  more  excellent  character 
than  his  father,  yet,  to  the  great  distress  of  himself  and  his 
people,  he  adopted  the  same  principles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  until  it  was  too  late  to  reign  by  a  constitution  which 
he  had  violated,  and  which  his  rebellious  subjects  had  overturned. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  James,  the  new  queen  was  brought 
over,  with  all  her  establishment  of  popish  priests,  according  to  the 
articles  of  her  marriage :  a  sight  which,  in  times  of  greater  can- 
dour and  liberality,  not  to  say  of  religious  indifference,  woiild 
have  been  offensive  to  a  Protestant  nation.  It  is  now  indeed  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king  shall  not  marry 
a  Papist;  and  at  this  particular  period  we  do  not  wonder  to  find 
that  the  popish  marriage  of  Charles  filled  the  people  with  the 
most  extravagant  suspicions  and  prejudices  against  the  king's 
government;  especially  when  the  queen  was  perceived,  to  be  a 
woman  of  unbounded  influence  with  the  king,  while  she  herself 
was  known  to  be  a  bigot  to  her  religion,  and  to  be  governed  by 
her  Jesuitical  prieists  and  confessor.  "  The  king's  match  with 
this  lady,"  says  bishop  Kennet,  *'  was  a  greater  judgment  to  the 

'  Fuller.  »  A.D.  1625. 
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nation,  than  a  plague  which  then  raged  in  the  land,/'  '^  It  was 
then  ea^  to  foresee  it  might  proye  very  fatal  to  our  Cnglisb 
prince  and  people,  and  lay  in  a  vengeance  for  future  generatioiis/' 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  a  merely  professional  Pro* 
testant  marries  a  Papist  who  is  sincere  in  that  ftdth,  it  comnioiily 
ends  in  the  conversion  of  the  former ;  so  much  more  influential, 
in  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  is  even  a  false  religion,  than 
that  which  is  no  religion  at  all.  The  most  malignant  enemies  of 
Charles,  however,  have  never  been  able  to  fix  a  stain  of  this  kind 
upon  his  memory.  His  principles  seem  to  have  been  fixed  and 
steady,  and  his  judgment  well  informed  respecting  the  corrup- 
tions and  usurpations  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  mind  cer- 
tainly was  free  from  that  antipathy  to  popery  which  was  so  sin- 
gular a  part  of  the  puritanicd  character,  and  which  transported 
some  in  this  aore  into,  the  most  ridiculous  and  cruel  excesses. 
But  although  Charles  was  an  anti-Papist,  yet,  by  a  conviction  so 
strong  that  it  left  him  no  suspicions  of  himself,  or  apprehensions 
of  his  being  suspected  by  others,  he  had  embraced  a  new  spe- 
cies of  protestantism,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  zealous  of  the 
reformed,  appeared  to  assimilate  very  much  with  popery  in  its 
doctrinal  principles  ;  and  which  would  have  been  considered  by  - 
the  earlier  leaders  of  the  reformation,  as  favouring  that  doctrine 
of  the  merits  of  works,  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  papal 
superstition  had  been  erected.  It  did  not  follow  that  the  sus- 
picions of  his  subjects  were  just,  when  they  considered  Armi- 
nianism  as  certainly  leading  to  the  restoration  of  popery ;  it  might 
lead,  and,  in  some  instances,  it.did  lead,  in  a  directly  opposite 
direction,  to  Socinianism  itself.  But,  when  it  was  connected, 
as  with  the  favoured  divines  of  Charles,  with  high  pretensions 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  a  veneration  for  customs  of  anti- 
quity, which  were  ignorantly  confounded  with  the,  practices  of 
the  Papists,  there  was  something  to  account  for  the  mistake  both 
of  zealous  Protestants  and  of  the  usually  sagacious  court  of 
Rome— ^ when  the  former  really  believed  that  Laud,  with  his 
firiends,  was  travelling  fast  towards  Rome,  and  the  latter  thought 
to  hasten  his  approach  by  the  repeated  offers  of  a  cardinal's  hat. 

Laud  was  justly  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Arminian  party. 
Even  before  his  appointment  to  the  metropolitan  see,  on  the 
death  of  archbishop  Abbot,  he  had  been,  for  some  time,  almost 
the  sole  director  of  the  ecclesiastical  government ;  and  after  the 
murder  of  Buckingham,  became,  in  fact,  prime  minister.  His 
influence  in   religious  matters  was  early  seen  in  the  reign  of 
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Charles,  when  the  list  of  the  king's  chaplains  was  committed  to 
him,  to  mark  with  his  O.  and  P.  who  were  orthodox,  and  who  were 
Puritan.  His  orthodoxy  was  to  be  found,  under  a  very  thin  dis- 
guise, in  those  opinions  which  were  condemned  in  the  synod  of 
Dort;  and  his  brand  of"  Puritan"  stigmatised  all  those  Epis- 
copalians who  openly  and  consistently  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  as  hitherto  interpreted,  respecting  Divine  grace. 
We  are  informed,  moreover,  that,  but  for  the  dissuasion  of  bishop 
Andrews,  he  would  have  attempted  to  procure  the  sanction  of 
the  convocation  to  Arminianism ;  or,  if  not  to  avowed  Arminianism, 
to  the  system  of  instruction  which,  in  fact,  puts  a  negative  on  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  But  archbishop  Abbot  was 
still  alive,  and  others  of  the  prelates  had  not  yet  forsaken  the  an- 
cient faith  of  the  church  of  England.  In  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation, it  had  still  a  majority  ;  **  forty-five  of  them,"  according 
to  Dr.  Leo,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  '*  had  made  a  covenant 
among  themselves,  to  oppose  every  thing  that  tended  towards  Pela- 
gianism  or  semi-Pelagianism^."  It  appears  from  this,  how  large 
a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  people,  who  were  friendly  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  were  by  the  conduct  of  Laud  driven  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  secretly  plotting  for  its  destruction ;  or, 
at  least,  were  rendered  inefficient  in  their  endeavours  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  innovation.  For  these  doctrines,  which  he  op- 
posed, must  have  appeared  to  those  who  held  them  in  sincerity^ 
of  far  more  importance  than  any  external  ceremonies  or  form  of 
church  government  considered  in  itself.  But  here  an  Arminian 
or  a  Latitudinarian  manager  might  easily  make  a  mistake.  His 
determinations  on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  make  them  of  small 
practical  importance.  The  facts  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible 
are  the  grand  objects  of  his  scheme,  and  the  chief  subjects  of  his 
ministry.  He  may  be  commanded  to  be  silent  on  the  controversy 
of  "  The  Five  Points,"  and  still  be  at  liberty  to  bring  forwai-d  all 
that  he  deems  essential  to  Christian  instruction.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  a  disciple  of  the  reformers,  these  doctrines  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes,  and  are  the  most  powerful  incen-^ 
tives  to  his  religious  affections  ;  and,  in  his  view,  so  essential 
a  part  of  the  "  mystery  of  the  faith  "  which  he  has  been  taught  of 
God  by  his  holy  Word  and  Spirit,  that  without  giving  them  their 
proper  position  in  religious*  instruction,  the  facts  recorded  in 
Scripture  are  robbed  of  their  importance,  and  its  moral  precepts 
rendered  inefficient  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind.   When, 

»  Neale. 
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therefore^  Laud  procured  from  the  king. a  proclamation  to  sup* 
press  the  controversy^  and  to  forbid  all  allusion  to  the  contested 
points  in  public  discourses^  we  perceive  that  the  Anninians,  in 
fact,  carried  their  point;  nor  need  we  have  recourse  to  the  ob- 
servation of  some  historians,  that  "  they,  being  the  executore  of 
the  law,  might  connive  at  its  transgression  by  their  own  paityK" 
The  house  of  commons,  in  which  assembly  the  influence  of 
the  "  state,"  and  that  of  the  *'  doctrinal,"  and  the  *•  discipli* 
narian "  Puritans  .were,  unhappily,  united,  began  now  to  feel 
their  strength,  and  to  claim  a  share  in  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  almost  exclusively 
by  the  crown.  On  this  occasion,  we  first  read  of  a  "  conmiittee 
of  religion"  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee exhibited  to  the  house  certain  erroneous  opinions,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  Montague,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains^." 

'  We  shall  see,  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  history,  that  James  DL  adopted 
the  same  measure  in  order  to  introduce  popery. 

*  'M .  That  he  maintained  that  the  church  of  Rome  is^  and  ever  was,  a  true 
church,  contrary  to  the  sixteenth  homily.  2.  That  the  said  church  has  ever  re- 
mained firm  upon  tlie  same  foundation  of  sacraments  and  doctrine  instituted  of 
God,  contrary  to  the  same  homily,  and  to  Articles  XIX.  and  XXXI.  3.  That, 
speaking  of  tliose  points  which  belong  to  faiith  and  good  manners,  &c.,  be  main- 
tains tliat  none  of  these  are  controverted  between  the  Papists  and  Protestants — 
that  the  controverted  points  are  of  a  lesser  and  inferior  nature,  of  which  a  man 
inay  be  ignorant  without  any  danger  to  his  soul  at  all,  contrary  to  Articles  XIII. 
and  XIX.  4.  That  images  may  be  used,  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and 
excitation  of  devotion,  contrary  to  the  second  homily.  5.  That  die  saints  have 
not  only  a  memory,  but  a  more  peculiar  charge  of  their  friends,  and  that  it  may 
be  admitted  that  some  saints  have  a  peculiar  patronage,  custody,  protection,  and 
power,  as  angels  also  have  over  certain  persons  and  countries  by  special  deputation, 
contrary  to  the  same  homily.  6.  That,  contrary  to  Article  XVII.,  he,  the  said 
Richard  Montague,  doth  maintain  and  affirm,  that  men  justified  may  isdl  away  and 
depart  from  the  state  which  once  they  had  ;  and  may  arise  again  and  become  new 
men  possibly,  but  not  certainly  or  necessarily.  And  the  better  to  countenance  this 
his  opinion,  he  hath  wilfully  added,  falsified,  and  changed  divers  words  in  Article 
XVI. :  and  divers  other  words  both  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  and  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  so  misrecited  and  changed  the  said  places  he  doth  allege, 
endeavouring  thereby  to  lay  a  most  wicked  and  malicious  slander  upon  the  church 
of  England,  as  if  she  did  therein  differ  from  the  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas, 
and  did  consent  to  those  pernicious  errors  which  are  commonly  called  Armi- 
nianism,  and  which  the  late  famous  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  of  happy 
memory,  did  so  piously  and  diligently  labour  to  suppress.  Lastly^  that  by  casting 
the  odious  and  scandalous  name  of  Puritans  upon  such  his  majesty's  loving  sub- 
jects as  conform  themselves  to  the  doctrine  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  ^g- 
land  ;  under  that  name  laying  upon  them  divers  false  and  malicious  imputations, 
so  to  bring  diem  into  jealousy  and  displeasure  with  his  most  excellent  majesty,  and 
into  reproach  and  ignominy  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  to  the  great  danucr  of 
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By  the  procuriBg  of  Laud^  the  king  protected  Montaguf , 
and  claimed  it  as  a  branch  of  his  supremacy « to  determine  matters 
of  religion.  He  ex^pressed  his  displeasure  at  the  commons,  "  for 
calling  his  chaplain  to  their  bar,  and  for  alarming  the  nation 
with  the  danger  of  popery."  It  was  thought  proper,  indeed,  to 
call  in  Montague's  publication,  and  the  answers  to  it ;  but  the 
proclamation  was  so  timed,  as,  without  much  affecting  the  salp 
of  the  former,  to  intercept  the  latter,  which  were  written  by 
Cliandler  bishop  of  Chichester,  Sutcliffe  dean  of  Exeter,  and 
several  others.  The  parliament  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved ;  but 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  credit  they  would  obtain  by  these 
proceedings,  with  that  part  of  the  nation  who  were  zealous  for 
the  original  doctrines  of  the  reformation ;  especially  when  it  WjS^ 
found,  that  although  the  king's  proclamation  declared  *^  he  would 
admit  of  no  innovation  in  doctrine,"  &c.,  the  licensers  of  the 
press,  who  were  Laud  and  his  party,  suffered  the  publication  of 
what  they  approved,  and  prohibited  those  which  were  contrary  to 
their  sentiments. 

Another  doctrine  of  the  early  reformers,  that  **  of  the  subject 
tion  of  every  soul  to  the  higher  powers,"  and  "  of  non-resistance,-' 
was  much  better  relished  by  the  court  divines,  than  their  deci- 
sions on  the  doctrines  of  grace.  But  instead  of  applying  it  to 
the  case  of  a  private  Christian,  or  the  ecclesiastical  body  suffer- 
ing unjustly  by  the  abuse  of  sovereign  authority,  they  applied  it 
to  the  right  of  the  king  to  impose  taxes  without  consent  of  par- 
liament— an  authority  which  he  did  not  possess  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Sibthorp  maintained  this  doc-> 
trine  in  an  assize  sermon  at  Northampton ;  and  Dr.  Manwaring^ 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  himself,  in  which  he  main-^ 
tained  "  that  the  king  is  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the 
realm  concerning  the  subjects'  rights  and  liberties ;  but  that  his 
royal  will  and  pleasure  in  imposing  taxes  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, doth  oblige  the  subjects'  conscience  on  pain  of  damna- 
tion," &c. 

Archbishop  Abbot  refused  to  license  the  sermon  of  the  for- 
mer, for  which  he  wa^  suspended  by  the  king.  The  bishop  of 
London  however  licensed  it,  and  recommended  it — "  as  agree- 
able to  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  church,"  &c. ;  and  he,  with 
Laud  and  two  other  bishops,  received  a  conmiission  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  metropolitan.     Manwaring  was  called  in  ques- 

sedition  and  disturbance  in  the  state,  if  it  be  not  timely  prevented." — Tliey  call  it, 
moreover,  **  an  encouragement  to  popery,  and  labouring  by  cunning  and  subtle 
ways  to  be  reconciled  to  the  sec  of  llomc." 
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tion  by  the  parliament ;  but  he  received  preferment  from  the 
cromi^,  and  was  after  advanced  to  the  see  of  St.  David's  ;  and 
within  a  month,  Montague,  though  voted  by  the  conmions 
''  incapable  of  preferment  in  the  church/'  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chichester. 

After  these  transactions,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  low 
estimation  in  which  the  episcopal  character  was  held  by  the 
nation  at  large,  and  the  great  influence  which  the  enemies  of  that 
order  obtained  in  parliament.  At  this  time,  they  seem  to  have 
made  religion  very  much  their  care.  The  presbyterian  faction 
for  overturning  the  hierarchy,  had  not  yet  discovered  itself  among 
them.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  one  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings'. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  the  commons  addressed  their  re- 
monstrance to  the  king,  in  which,  after  complaining  of  the  in- 
crease and  almost  toleration  of  popery,  they  proceeded  to  com- 
plain "  that  the  hearts  of  his  good  subjects  are  no  less  perplexed 
by  the  daily  growth  and  spreading  of  the  Arminian  faction :  that 
this,  as  his  majesty  well  knows,  is  but  a  more  covert  practice  for 
the  bringing  in  of  popery :  that  those  who  profess  these  opinions, 

'  A.D.1628. 

*  A  remarkable  speech  of  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyer,on  this  occasion,  is  preserved. 
Referring  to ''  the  many  accusations  on  foot  against  scandalous  ministers,"  he 
observes :  *'  I  am  bold  to  tell  the  house,  that  there  are  scandalous  livings  too, 
which  are  much  the  cause  of  the  other — livings  of  five  marks,  or  five  pounds  a 
year; — that  men  of  worth  and  of  good  parts  will  not  be  muizled  up  to  such  pit- 
tances;— that  there  are  some  places  in  England,  which  were  scarce  in  Christen- 
dom, where  God  was  little  better  known  than  among  the  Indians.''    He  refers  to 
the  North  particularly,  and  to  some  parts  of  Wales.     **  To  plant  good  ministers  in 
good  livings/'  he  insisted,  '*  was  the  strongest  and  surest  means  to  establish  the 
true  religion — that  it  would  prevail  more  against  papistry  than  the  making  of 
new  laws  or  executing  of  old."    '^ Though  the  calling  of  ministers  be  never  so 
glorious  within,  yet  outward  poverty  will  bring  contempt  upon  them,  especially 
among  those  who  measure  men  by  the  acre  and  weigh  them  by  die  pound,  which 
indeed  is  the  greater  part  of  men."    "  To  conclude,  although  the  Christian  reli- 
gion be  established  generally  through  this  kingdom,  yet  until  it  be  planted  more 
particularly,  I  shall  scarce  think  this  a  Christian  commonwealth."    When  v?e 
consider  the  neglect  of  providing  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  and  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  solemnities  of  public  worship,  which  this  speech  exhibited, 
and  reflect  that  this  **  lack  of  service "  would  probably  be  supplied  by  persons 
hostile  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  it  serves  to  account  for  Uie  sudden  decay 
of  attachment  in  the  people  of  England  towards  the  national  church ;  and,  in  this 
revolutionary  age,  towards  the  civil  government  itself.    Careful  observers  have 
remarked  the  same  error  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  af&irs  in  our  own 
age ;  but  which,  we  may  now  hope,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  remedy  the  defect. 
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were  no  better  than  incendiaries  and  common  nuisances,  both  in 
church  and  state,  being  Protestants  withautside  and  Jesuits 
wiihin.**  They  point  out  by  name,  '*  Neile  of  Winchester,"  and 
"  Laud  of  Bath  and  Wells,  as  justly  suspected  of  unsound  opi- 
nions this  way  :" — '^  that  Arminianism  being  now  looked  on  as 
the  most  thriving  persuasion,  and  the  road  to  preferments,  many 
scholars  are  tempted  to  declare  themselves  of  that  party*:"— 
"  that  the  books  which  maintain  such  singularities,  are  suffered 
to  be  printed,  and  those  written  against  them  are  suppressed/' 
They  complain  "  of  the  misrepresenting  and  laying  increditable 
imputations  upon  pious,  painful,  and  orthodox  preachers."  They 
refer  *'  to  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland,  where,"  they  say, 
"  popery  is  openly  professed."  An  answer  in  the  king's  name, 
but  known  to  be  drawn  up  by  Laud,  denying  these  facts  and  re- 
presentations, could  have  had  but  little  effect  in  removing  the  com- 
plaints of  the  parliament  or  of  the  people.  Laud  was  advanced 
from  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  that  of  London  :  so  complete 
was  the  ascendancy  of  this  man  at  court,  and  so  little  acquainted 
was  the  king  with  the  true  state  of  the  nation.  The  growth  of 
popery  in  Ireland  was  denied  also,  though  it  was  notorious,  from 
the  information  given  to  government  by  the  Protestant  bishops 
t)f  that  country,  especially  from  a  letter  of  the  excellent  bishop 
Bedell  to  Laud. 

To  obviate  the  charge  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  novelties  in 
doctrine,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  a  royal  declaration,  were 
published.  His  majesty  '*  confirmed  them,  and  would  endure 
no  variation  or  departing  in  the  least  degree  :  tliat  for  the  present, 
though  some  differences  have  been  ill  raised,  we  take  comfort  in 
this,  that  all  clergymen  within  our  realm  have  always  most  willingly 
subscribed  to  the  Articles  established,  which  is  an  argument  to 
us,  that  they  all  agree  in  the  true,  usual,  literal  meaning  of  the 
said  Articles ;  and  even  in  those  curious  points  in  which  the  pre- 
sent differences  lie,  men  of  all  sorts  take  the  Articles  of  the 
church  of  England  to  be  for  them  ;  which  is  an  argument  again 
that  none  of  them  intend  any  desertion  of  the  Articles  established. 
That  therefore  in  these  both  curious  and  unhappy  differences, 
which  have  for  many  hundred  years  in  different  times  and  places 
exercised  the  church  of  Christ,  we  will  that  all  curious  search  be 

'  "As  for  our  university" — Cambridge,  May  1628, — "  none  do  patronise 
these  points''  (the  Arminian  points  of  doctrine),  *'  either  in  the  schools  or  pulpit; 
though  because  preferments  at  court  are  conferred  upon  such  as  incline  that  way, 
it  causeth  some  to  look  that  way." —  Letter  of  Dr,  Samuel  Ward  to  Archbishop 
Usher,  let.  cxxvii. — Parb. 
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laid  aside,  and  t^ese  disputeB  Bbut  «p  in  God's  promises,  as  they 
be  generally  set  forth  to  ns  in  holy  Scripture,  and  the  general 
meaning  of  the  Articles-  of  the  -church  of  England  according 
to  them  ;  and  that  no  man  hereafter  shall  either  print  or  preach 
to  draw  the  Articles  aside  any  way^  but  shall  submit  to  it,  in  the 
plain  and  full  meaning  thereof;  and  shall  not  put  his  own  sense  or 
comment  to  the  meaning  of  the  Articles,  but  shall  take  it  in  the 
literal  and  grammatical  sense,"  &c. 

All  this,  in  the  decree  of  an  indifferent  arbiter,  binding  both 
parties  from  running  into  excesses  on  either  side,  would  at  least 
have  been  plausible ;  but,  as  coming  from  the  counsel  of  Laud, 
who  was  also  to  be  the  judge  of  its  observance,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  controversy,  the  tendency  of  the  declaration  could  not  be 
mistaken.  It  is  well  known  what  he  and  his  party,  now  in 
power,  meant  by  "  curious  search"  and  '*  general  meaning  of  the 
Articles,"  and  who  would  be  judged  by  "  the  commission  eccle- 
siastical "as  aggressors.  Those  persons,  therefore,  in  and  about 
London,  who  were  zealous  about  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion, drew  up  a  petition,  which  was  intended  to  be  presented  to 
the  king,  to  induce  him  to  recall  his  declaration.  The  peti- 
tion sets  forth,  "  What  a  restraint  was  laid  upon  them  from 
preaching  the  saving  doctrines  of  God's  free  grace  in  election  and 
predestination :  that  this  had  brought  them  under  a  very  uncom- 
fortable dilemma,  either  of  falling  under  the  Divine  displeasure, 
if  they  did  not  execute  their  commission  in  declaring  '  the  whole 
counsel  of  God ;'  or  of  being  censured  for  opposition  to  his  ma- 
jesty's authority,  in  case  they  preached  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  church,  and  attacked  the  Pelagian  and  Arminian  heresies, 
both  boldli/  published  from  pulpit  and  press"  &c.  This  address 
was  stopped  in  its  passage,  and  never  reached  the  king. 

When  the  parliament  met,  they  concerned  themselves  in  this 
controversy,  and  made  a  counter-declaration.  "  We,  the  com- 
mons in  parhament  assembled,  do  claim,  protest,  and  avow  for 
truth  the  sense  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  which  were  esta- 
blished by  parliament  in  the  13th  year  of  our  late  queen  Eliza* 
beth,  which,  by  the  public  act  of  the  church  of  England,  and  by 
the  general  current  expositions  of  the  writers  of  our  church, 
have  been  delivered  to  us  ;  and  we  reject  the  sense  of  the  Jesuits 
and  Arminians,  and  all  others,  wherein  they  differ  from  us\" 

'  Mr.  Pym  said  in  this  committee,  "  That  by  the  Articles  set  forth  in  1662, 
by  the  Catechism  set  forth  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI.;  by  the  writings  of  Martin 
Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr;  by  tlie  constant  professions  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
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In  the  committee  of  religiou  held  on  this  occaaion^  "  .an  Armi- 
nian  "  was  said,  to  be  "  the  spawn  of  a  Papist " —  a  specimen  of 
the  low  and  rancorous  phraseology  which  was  now  icoming  too 
much  into  vogue.  But  surely  the  most  sober  and  moderate  could 
not  hut  be  confirmed  in  their  suspicions  .of  the  tendency  of  Laud's 
administration^  when  they  saw  indulgences  to.  Papists  made  a 
branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  Sir  Richard  Weston,  a  notori<H(0 
Papist,  created  earl  of  Portland,  and  made  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England !  A  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith  and  against  illegal 
taxation,  went  hand  in  hand  in  this  parliament.  It  was  at  length 
dissolved  in  great  displeasure,  and  some  of  its  principal  members 
were  thrown  into  prison^  The  king  had  taken  the  fatal  resolu- 
tion to  govern  without  parliaments*. .   . 

The  blame  of  these  proceedings  was  laid  upon  Laud,  jnow 
prime  minister,  and  the  libels  of  the  day  began. to  speak  a 
language  which  threatened  the  murderous  scenes  that  some  time 
after  were  disclosed,  and  that  ought  to  have  alarmed  every  true 
Christian  and  lover  of  peace.  For  twelve  years  the  king 
governed  without  a  parliament,  and  the  administration  was  con? 
ducted  upon  the  principle  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  Laud,  and 
the  Arminian  bishops  in  the  church,  carried  into. execution  the 
king's  Declaration  :  how  it  was  to  be  practically  understood,  ap-^ 
peared  in  the  case  of  Davenant,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  This  pre- 
late preached  before  the  king,  on  the  words,  **  Eternal  life,  is  the 
gift  of  God,"  &c.  The  gratuity  of  the  gift  led  him  to  mention 
"  the  eternal  destination  thereof."  Being  summoned  before  the 
council  to  answer  for  his  contempt  of  tiie  "  Declaration,"  his 
apology  was,  "  That  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was  not  for- 
bidden by  the  Declaration,  because  all  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
are  established  by  it,  of  which  that  on  predestination  was  one.'' 
His  apology  was  not  received,  but  he  was  told,  that  *'  his  ma^ 
jesty's  pleasure  was,  that  these  mysterious  points  should  be 
passed  over  in  silence."  The  king  himself  told  him,  when  he  re^ 
ceived  his  pardon,  "  that  the  subject  was  too  big  for  the  people'a 
understanding,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved  not  to  give  leave 
for  discussing  this  controversy  in  the  pulpit;  and  that  the 
preachers'  insisting  on  reformation,  and  a  good  life,  would  be 
much  more  serviceable  to  the  audience.  r 

* 

many  martyrs,  as  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  others ;  by  the  Thirty-six  Articles  oC 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  Articles  agreed  upon  at  Lambeth  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  by  those  which  king  James  sent  to  Dort  and  to  Ire- 
land,—  it  appeal's  evidently  what  is  the  established  religion  of  the  realm." 
'  A.D.  1629. 
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Laud,  however,  did  not  reign  undisturbed.     In  Ireland^  the 
lord  primate  Usher  '*  let  his  pen  run  out  a  little  in  defence  of  the 
predestinarian  scheme  ;"  and  Downham,  bishop  of  Deny,  pub- 
lished a  discourse  concerning  Perseverance,  in  which  were  some 
passages  that  clashed  directly  with  the  king's  Declaration.     To 
make  the  primate  feel  the  king's  displeasure,  he  was  ordered  to 
call  in  Downham's  book,  and  the  press  was  ordered  to  be  better 
looked  to^.     But  the  preachers  and  lecturers  in  Laud's  own 
diocese  of  London  gave  him  most  uneasiness,  and  all  the  powers 
of  the  High  Commission  were  let  loose  upon  them.     Doctrines 
which  but  a  few  years  before  it  was  counted  almost  heresy  to  call 
in  question,  were  now  visited  with  fines  absolutely  ruinous,  and 
with  imprisonment.     Mr.  Bernard,  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre's, 
having  uttered  words  deemed  offensive  against  Arminianism,  and 
the  new  ceremonies  which  Laud  had  introduced,  was  suspended, 
excommunicated,  fined  £1000,  condemned  in  costs  of  suit,  and 
committed  to  prison.    These  arbitrary  judgments  and  dispro- 
portionate punishments  were  not  unfrequent ;  sind  men  even  of 
learning  and  respectability  were  subjected  to  disgraceful  corporal 
punishments.    The  new  ceremonies  referred  to,  were,  *'  the  in- 
troduction of  images  and  paintings  in  the  churches,  with  certain 
ornaments  for  altars,  lighted  tapers,"  Sec,  and  various  obser- 
vances probably  not  immediately  adopted  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  but  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  church  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries. 

With  the  exception  of  the  infatuated  Laud  and  his  party,  all 
men  could  see  the  great  impolicy  of  these  proceedings  at  this 
particular  juncture,  when  a  great  part  of  the  nation  contemplated 
every  thing  of  the  kind  as  papistical,  and  tending  to  idolatry, 
and  treated  them  with  an  abhorrence  more  unreasonable  and 
more  extravagant,  than  was  the  fond  superstition  with  which 
their  imposers  cherished  them.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  in  this  age,  of  the  great  importance  of  a 
due  regard  to  ceremoniousness  and  solemn  observance  in  the 
conducting  of  public  worship  —  often  too  much  neglected  in 
Protestant  churches  —  they  would  not,  perhaps,  on  examination, 
approve  of  the  taste  of  bishop  Laud  in  some  of  the  practices  he 
would  have  introduced .  But  a  still  more  serious  cause  of  offence 
was  given,  by  the  republication  of  king  James's  Declaration, 
allowing  of  sports  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  an  order  compelling 
the  clergy  to  read  it  in  their  churches.    Some  refused  to  comply, 

'  Collyer. 
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and  suffered  severely  for  their  disobedience.  At  the  same  time, 
many  active  magistrates  were  checked  in  their  attempts  to  abo- 
lish the  church  wakes,  &c.,  which  wei'e  little  better  than  rem- 
nants of  paganism,  and  frequently  scenes  of  debauchery  —  and 
all  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  notwithstanding  the  late  law  for 
the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

During  these  violent  proceedings,  a  great  number  of  persons, 
whose  principal  object  was  —  liberty  to  serve  God  in  the  way 
their  consciences  approved,  migrated  from  their  native  country, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  nation  in  North  America. 
"  During  the  twelve  years  of  Laud's  administration,  four  thou- 
sand planters  went  over ;  and  it  was  computed  that  the  four  set- 
tlements of  New  England  —  Plymouth,  Massachusett's  Bay, 
Connecticut,  and  Newhaven,  all  which  were  accomplished  before 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  —  drained  England  of  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  money,  —  a  great  sum  in  those 
days.  The  chief  leaders  of  the  people  into  these  parts  were 
Puritan  ministers,  who,  being  hunted  from  one  diocese  to  another, 
at  last  chose  this  wilderness  for  their  retreat."  Mr.  Neale,  their 
historian,  speaks  of  a  list  of  seventy-seven  divines, ''  who  became 
pastors  of  sundry  little  churches  and  congregations  in  America, 
before  the  year  1640,  all  of  whom  were  in  orders  in  the  church 
of  England,  men  of  strict  sobriety  and  virtue ;  plain,  serious, 
affectionate  preachers,  exactly  conformable  in  sentiment  to  the 
doctrinal  Articles  of  the  church  of  England." 

It  was  afterwards  remembered  with  amazement,  that,  in  the 
spring  of  1638,  when  eight  ships  were  lying  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Thames,  about  to  proceed  to  New  England,  and  were  stopped 
by  an  order  of  council,  among  the  intended  emigrants  were  John 
Hampden,  Arthur  Haselrigge,  and  Oliver  Cromwell ! 

It  will  easily  be  conceived,  and  the  sad  events  of  the  subse- 
quent years  shew  it  more  plainly,  how  these  measures  sunk  the 
^aracter  of  the  bishops  and  conforming  clergy  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  seemed  to  suffer  for 
conscience'  sake,  were  caressed  and  reverenced ;  so  that,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  an  historian  of  these  events,  **  All  England 
turned  Puritan.'* 

Meanwhile,  Laud,  in  whom  the  unhappy  Charles  seems  to 
have  placed  unbounded  confidence,  as  if  he  had  put  down  all 
opposition  in  one  kingdom,  attempted  to  introduce  the  same 
terms  of  conformity  into  the  church  of  Scotland  —  still  more 
averse  to  the  yoke  than  that  of  England,  and  even  violently 
bigoted  to  an  opposite  system.     But  the  nation  rose  as  one  maa 
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against  him  ;  and  rather  than  see  their  religion  violated  In  what 
they  deemed  essential  points,  chose  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
rebellion  against  the  prince.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Charies's 
troubles.  The  expedition  against  the  "covenanting  Scots," 
aided'  to  hi«  disadvantage,  and  sunk  the  credit  of  his  power ; 
and  at  the  same  time  encour^^d  all  wfaor  were  dissatisfied  or 
disaffected  itrEnglaAd.'  His  treasury,  exhausted  by  this  contest, 
induced  him  again  to  hav^  recourse  to  a  j^arliament.  They  met 
in  April  1640.  The  commons  insisted  upon  "  farther  securities 
for  property;*'  in  reference  to  "  the  illegal  taxes,'*  —  "  for  the 
better  settlement  of  religion,"  —  and  "  for  privilege  of  pariia- 
ment,"  befbre  they  would  proceed  to  grant  a  subsidy  *.  The 
king,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  dissolved  them  in  haste,  and 
imprisoned  sbme  of  the  members ;  and  he  still  further  ofi(»ided 
his  people  by  continuing  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  and  by 
warrismting  their  making  of  new  canons  for  the  government  of 
the  church.  Some  of  these  canons  were  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional and  iUegal,  even  by  the  conforming  clergy ;  and 
othefs  affected  the  property  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.- 

Symptoms  of  riot  now  began  to  appear  in  the  metropolis, 
and  many  leading  persons  in  England,  some  even  of  the  nobility, 
secretly  encouraged  the  Scots,  and  were  arming  in  defence  of 
their  covenant.  Charles,  by  his  own  interest  with  his  courtiers, 
and-— which  greatly  prejudiced  his  cause  —  by  the  queen's 
interest  with  the  Papists,  prepared  such  an  army  as  he  could  to 
oppose  the  Scots.  But  the  nation  in  general,  not  aware  of  con- 
sequences, considered  the  cause  of  Scotland  as  their  own ;  and 
the  king'  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  war,  was  com- 
pelled to  receive  conditions  from  his  subjects  in  arms  against 
him.  One  of  these  was,  "  that  a  free  parliament  should  be  called 
immediately."  The  preponderating  weight  of  prerogative, 
which,  for  many  reigns,  had  disturbed  the  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution, was  lost  from  that  moment.  The  house  of  lords  was  far 
from  possessing  that  weight  it  once  had,  even  with  respect  to 
the  temporal  peers ;  the  power  of  the  church  had  been  much 
impaired  in  the  plunder  of  her  property  during  the  reformation, 
and  the  reigns  which  had  followed,  and  late  events  had  still  fur- 
ther robbed  the  superior  clergy  of  their  due  influence  over  the 
body  of  the  people.  There  was  nothing  now  that  could  effec- 
tually withstand  the  power  of  the  house  of  commons.     Would 

*  Yet  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that  this  parliament  "  was  made  up  of  sober  and 
dispassionate  men,  tlisposed  to  do  the  king  serrice. 
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they  be  content  with  their  proper  portion  of  authority  in  the 
commonwealth  ?  or  would  they,  as  the  aristocracy  .and  as  the 
crown  had  done,  each  in  its  turn,  araii  themselves,  to  their  own 
destruction,  of  their  present  advantage  to  aim  at  iilegd  and  uti- 
constitutional  power  ?     This  was  now  to  be  seen,^ 

When  the  paihament'^assembled,  it  was  found  to  be  coin- 
posed  of  members  not  favourable/ as  might  be  supposed  at  suoh 
a  crisis,  to  the  late  administration.  The  impeachment  of  Laud, 
and  the  instnmients  of  the  late  arbitrary  and  illegal  government 
followed  of  course ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  victiihs  of  tfaeit^ 
oppressions  were  restored  or  set  at  liberty,  with  something  of 
triumph.  But  contemporary  writers,  judging  of  the  houfee  from 
the  members  who  first  took  the  lead,  could  discover  nothitlg  like 
a  disposition  to  overturn  the  established  governmeilt  in  church 
or  state.  The  person  and  the  office  of  the  king  were  still  vene- 
rated; and  though  they  disliked  all  the  novelties  which- Laud 
had  introduced,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  the  church  ceremonies. 
Lord  Clarendon  reckons  among  the  lords  only  two.  Say  and 
Brook,  as  *'  enemies  to  the  entire  fabric  of  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment." "  Among  the  leading  men  in  the  house  of  commons, 
Lenthall,  their  speaker,"  he  says,  "  was  of  no  ill  reputation  foi* 
his  affection  to  tiie  government  both  in  church  and  state ;  and 
declared  on  his  death-bed,  after  the  restoration,  that  he  had  al- 
ways esteemed  episcopal  government  to  be  the  best  government 
for  the  church,  and  accordingly  died  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church 
of  England."  Of  Mr.  Pym,  the  man  of  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  house,  his  lordship  remarks,  "  that  though  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  Aiminians,  he  professed  to  be  Very  entirely  for  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England."  Of  Denzi! 
Hollis,  that  "  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  government  of  the 
church."  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  he  observes,  *'  not  only 
appeared  highly  conformable  himself,  but  exceedingly  sharp 
against  those  that  were  not  ;'•'  and  Sir  John  Hotham  was  very 
well  affected  to  the  government.  His  lordship  was  rather  du-^ 
bious  alone  of  Mr.  Hampden ;  but  says,  *'  Most  believed  that 
his  dislike  was  rather  to  some  churchmen  than  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  the  church  ;  and,  moreover,  that  ^11  the  earl 
of  Essex's  party,  in  both  houses,  desired  no  alteration  in  the 
court  or  government^  but  only  of  the  persons  that  acted  in  it ; 
nay,  the  chief  officers  of  his  army  were  so  zealous  for  the  liturgy, 
that  they  would  not  hear  a  man  as  a  minister  that  had  not  epis-^ 
copal  ordination."  His  lordship  concludes  respecting  the  par- 
liament, that,  "  as  they  were  all  of  them,  almost  to  a  man,  con- 
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formigts  to  the  church  of  England,  they  had  aU  imaginable  doty 
to  the  king,  and  affection  for  the  govenunent  established  by  law. 
As  for  the  church,  the  major  part  even  of  these  persons,  [who 
were  hostile,]  would  have  been  willing  to  satisfy  the  king,  rather 
because  they  had  no  reason  to  think  the  two  houses,  indeed 
either  of  them,  could  have  been  induced  to  pursue  the  contraiy.'' 
That  an  assembly  of  this  description  should,  in  a  few  m<mtlis, 
become  so  entirely  altered  in  its  character,  that  it  should  destroy 
the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state,  and  become  the 
instruments,  first  of  the  Presbyterian  faction,  and  next  of  the 
Independent  separatists,  may  justly  be  considered  as  astonishing. 
The  chief  cause  must  be  assigned, — the  possession  of  a  power 
too  great  and  uncontrolled,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
had  given  them ;  and  which,  in  populfir  assemblies,^as  well  as  in 
monarchs,  has  often  proved  too  much  for  human  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Had  the  crown  been  content  with  its  legal  prerogative 
when  it  could  take  more,  this  present  crisis  had  not  happened ; 
and  had  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
been  content  with  their  just  privileges  and  proper  place  in  the 
constitution,  they  had  not  fallen  the  victims  of  factious  and  of 
ambitious  men. 

The  first  measure  of  the  commons,  with  respect  to  religion, 
was  to  annul  the  canons  passed  in  the  late  convocation,  as 
illegal.  The  house,  however,  acted  as  if  the  supremacy  had 
passed  from  the  crown  to  them ;  and  to  give  eflScacy  to  their 
votes,  they  even  ordered  their  own  commissioners  to  be  sent 
into  all  the  counties,  to  demolish  and  remove  out  of  the  churches 
and  chapels  all  images,  altars,  or  tables  turned  altar-wise,  cruci- 
fixes, superstitious  pictures,  and  other  monuments  and  relics  of 
idolatry;  agreeably  to  the  injunctions,  as  they  said,  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  *.'*  This  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  constitution, 
which  has  lodged  all  the  executive  power  in  the  crown.  They 
also  punished  by  their  own  votes,  as  delinquents,  those  that  were 
accused  before  them  of  enforcing  the  penalties  of  the  late  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  is  true,  their  professed  object  was  to  cut 
off  all  illegal  additions  and  innovations  which  the  superstition  of 
the  late  times  had  introduced,  and  to  reduce  the  discipline  of  the 
church  to  the  standard  of  the  statute  law.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  legislature  had  not,  by  its  own  act,  given  to 
the  crown  that  power  of  originating  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and 
if  so,  the  executors  of  the  royal  will,  as  far  as  they  had  not  acted 

'  Neale. 
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contrary  to  law,  could  not  justly  be  punished.  Thid  conduct  (^ 
the  house  of  commons  appeared  to  have  an  amazing  effect  upon 
the  nation  at  large;  it  soon  introduced  complete  anarchy  in: 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  encouraged  all  the  enemies  of  the  esta-^ 
hlishment  to  exert  themselves  for  its  destruction.  **  Great  num* 
1»ers  of  anonymous  pamphlets  appeared/'  Mr.  Neale  confesses, 
*'  not  without  indecent  and  provoking  language,  under  thesa 
and  the  like  titles  : '  Lord  Bishops  not  the  Lord's  Bishops ' — '  A 
Comparison  between  the  Liturgy  and  the  Mass  Book ' — '  Ser- 
vice Book  no  better  than  a  Mess  of  Pottage.' "  All  this  mightily 
took  with  the  vulgar,  but  betrays  in  all  its  encouragers  a  toted 
absence  of  that  ''  meekness  of  wisdom  "  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  and  marks  the  source  from  whence  this  wisdom  came  ^. 

Lord  Brook,  (though  a  little  untimed  adverting  to  what  was 
,to  follow,)  in  attacking  the  order  of  bishops,  reflects  in  an  un- 
generous manner  upon  the  '^  low  pedigree  of  the  present  bench  ; " 
and  yet,  in  the  view  of  abstract  reason,  that  mind  must  be  par-, 
ticularly  constituted,  which  sees  something  more  worthy  of  re-, 
spect  in  those  hereditary  honours  which  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety admit,  than  where  they  invest  certain  persons  with  a  high 
official  dignity  —  and  that  of  a  sacred  character.  So  vio- 
lent a  clamour  was  now  produced  against  the  clergy,  Uiat  they 
could  hardly  officiate  according  to  the  late  injunctions,  without 
bein^  affronted,  nor  walk  the  streets  in  their  habits,  without  being 
reproached  as  "  popish  priests,"  "  CsBsar's  friends,"  8cc.  The 
reputation  of  the  liturgy  began  to  sink ;  reading  prayers  waa 
called  a  lifeless  form  of  worship,  and  a  quenching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  assistance,  it  was  maintained,  was  promised  in  the 
matter  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  our  prayers.  If  this  taste  of 
the  public  was  favourable  to  men  of  real  and  popular  abilities,  it 
called  forth  a  multitude  of  imitators,  whose  inspired  prayers,  re- 
ceived as  oracles,  were  not  only  contemptible,  but  of  most  mis- 
chievous tendency;  and,  on  some  occasions,  breathed  the 
malevolence  of  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  Christ  ha^ 
promised  to  pour  upon  his  faithful  people. 

But  if^  under  the  administration  of  Laud,  superstition  had 
had  its  reign,  enthusiasm  and  the  fanatic  spirit  were  now  to  have 
their  run  in  the  nation ;  and  such  was  their  lawless  extravagance, 
that  die  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  which  were  generally  pro- 
fessed during  this  period,  lost  their  credit  with  the  nation  at 
large;  and  Arminianism,  and  what  was  deemed  rational  Cliris^ 

'  St.  James. 
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tianity,  won  more  by  the  excesses  of  some  persons  who  held  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformation,  during  the  reign  of  the  pariiament 
and  the  protectorate,  than  by  all  the  severities  of  Laud's  Hig4 
Commission,  and  the  favour  of  Charles  towards  the  professorB  of 
Arminianism.'    Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity of  due  subordination  and  regular  government  to  the  welfiire 
of  the  churchy  than  a  minute  examination  of  the  history  of  this 
period,  for  which  we  have  a  great  abundance  of  valuable  ma- 
terials, speaking  the  sense  of  all  parties,  but  which  the  limits  of 
this  work  will  hardly  permit  me  to  touch.     It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  this  mischief  was  done  to  religion,  at  a  time  dis- 
tinguished for  the  production  of  great  and  learned   divines. 
Eacfi  o(  the  principal  denominations,  which  shewed  themselves 
and  framed  their  different  communities  in  these  scenes  of  con- 
fusion, produced  teachers  which  would  have  been  the  pride  of 
the  church  in  any  age,  and  whose  works,  on  the  great  essentials 
of  Christianity,  may  instruct  ages  yet  to  come.     But  through  the 
divisions,  and  dissensions,  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  through   the  prejudices  and   jealousies    which  remained 
against  their  doctrines  when  these  times  were  over,  the  light  of 
the  reformation,  as  a  national  profession,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  nearly  extinguished  in  England. 

The  presbyterian  interest  now  began  to  gather  strength 
among  the  disciplinarian  Puritans,  the  great  body  of  whom 
hitherto  professed  to  require  only  a  different  modification  of 
episcopacy,  and  a  few  alterations  in  ceremonies  and  subscrip-i 
fion;  but  the  example  of  Scotland,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Scottish  commi3sioners  —  hailed  as  deliverers  of  the  nation,  and 
burning  with  fiery  zeal  against  the  bishops  and  their  sacred 
office  —  added  new  life  and  spirit  to  the  English  Presbyterians* 

The  Brownists,  or  Independents,  who  had  assembled  in  pri- 
vate and  shifted  from  house  to  house  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
resumed  courage,  and  shewed  themselves  tathe*public.  Some 
6f  this  body  had  at  different  times  *  branched  off  from  the  main 
stock,  dissenting  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  and  formed 
themselves  into  new  communities.  Hence,  the  origin  of.  the 
Particular  Baptists  in.  England. 

The  house  of  commons,  bticked  by  an  inflamed  and  riotous 
populace  in  the  metropolis,  now  carried  all  before  them.  If  the 
vindictive  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  death  is  to  be 
vindicated,  it  will  apologise  for  much  in  the  conduct  of  princes 

*  According  to  Crosby,  in  1633,  1638,  and  1639. 
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who,  urged  by  motives  of  state  policy  and  saspicioii  of  the  iifse^ 
curity  of  their  power,  have  filled  the  scaffolds  with  the  victims  of 
their  tyramiy.  The  king,  against  his  conscience,  consented  fa 
the  death  of  his  late  minister,  and  thereby  lost  himself  in  his 
own  opinion  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends.  At  the  very 
same  time,  as  though  it  had  been  the  act  of  a  despairing  mind, 
he  passed  a  bill  which  the  parliament  presented  to  him,  divest-^ 
ing  himself  of  the  power  of  dissolving  them,  till  they  should 
think  proper  to  dissolve  themselves.  The  constitution  was  tiow 
entirely  overturned ;  but  had  the  parliament  acted  with  any  de-> 
gree  of  moderation,  and  had  they  not  forgotten  their  duty  as 
Christians,  to  be  subject  to  the  king  as  supreme,  the  subsequent 
scenes  of  trouble  and  bloodshed  had  never  been  disclosed,  and 
the  future  government  of  the  nation  might  have  been  settled  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  plan.  'Hie  king  made  no  opposition  to  th^ 
bills  which  took  away  the  High  Commission,  and  abolished  the 
court  of  the  Star  Chamber ;  so  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs,  was  sufficiently  curtailed. 
The  exercise  of  church  discipline,  especially  after  this,  could  not 
have  been  oppressive,  and  all  inferior  spirituid  courts  might  hav($ 
been  regulated  at  pleasure. 

But  the  malicious  prosecutions  of  the  bishops,  now  altogether 
powerless,  and,  by  various  arts,  exposed  to  popular  ignominy, 
did  not  look  like  an  intention  to  reform  abuses  only,  or  merely 
to  regulate ;  yet  the  promotions  in  the  church,  which  occurred^ 
about  this  time,  seem  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  ap-^* 
peasing  the  popular  resentment.     Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
who-  had  been  exposed  to  a  most  unjust  and  severe  prosecution 
under  the  tyranny  of  Laud,  and  was  then  confined  in  the  Tower, 
was  made  archbishop  of  York.     Hall,  whose  piety  and  learning 
all  parties  aclcnowledged,  was  translated  to  Norwich.    Arch- 
bishop Usher,  driven  from  Ireland  by  the  rebellion,  had  a 
seat  given  him  oh  the  English  bench.    The  last  two  of  these 
prelates  defended  the  episcopal  government  with  great  ability*,^ 
but  with  that  temper,  and  with  a  disposition  to  yield  so  mnch,'^ 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  bishops'  power,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  English  hierarchy  more  to  the  model  of  episcopacy  in  the' 
primitive  ages,  that  the  moderate  of  all  parties  would  probably ' 
have  been  satisfied.     '*  But,"  Mr.  Neale  observes,  "  the  court 
bishops  would  abate  nothing  so  long  as  the  crown  could  support » 
them;  and  as  the  parliament  increased  in  power  the  Puritaiai 
divines  stiffened  in  their  demands,  till  methods  of  accommodation 
were  impracticable."    The  court  bishops,  as  they  are  designated. 
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one  caimot  but* think,  might  have  been  despised,  had  due 
countenance  been  given  to  the  "  Puritan  bishops/'  for  bo  they 
were  esteemed  by  the  other  party ;  but  instead  of  this,  every 
measure  of  the  house  of  commons  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
estimation  of  the  episcopal  order.  Even  the  house  of  peers  af- 
fected to  treat  the  bishops  with  contempt,  little  aware  how  intt« 
mately  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  were,  at  this  crisis,  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  the  bishops,  whose  office  and  persons 
they  concurred  with  the  other  house  in  exposing  to  popular 
abuse  and  insult.  The  committing  of  twelve  bishops  to  prison, 
on  account  of  their  protestation,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  paralleled  with  any  act  of  tyranny  during 
the  late  administration. 

But,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case  in  popular  assemblies  acting 
without  control,  the  more  violent  party,  though  fewer  in  num- 
ber, began  to  have  the  ascendant  among  the  commons.  And 
there  was  another  cause,  which,  on  the  point  of  episcopacy, 
hardly  left  them  free  to  debate ;  this  was  their  dependence  on 
the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  army,  now  quartered  in  the 
9orthem  counties,  with  their  agents  at  the  doors  of  the  parlia^ 
mcnt-house;  so  that  all  moderate  counsels  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  were  easily  overruled. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  himself  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the 
cause  of  episcopacy.  With  the  politic  intention  of  separating 
the  Scots  from  his  too  powerful  opponents  in  England,  he  took 
a  journey  into  his  northern  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing his  subjects  in  all  their  demands.  For  this  purpose  he 
legalised  all  their  late  acts;  and  among  the  rest  an  act  which 
had  declared,  '*  that  the  government  of  the  church  by  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  was  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  that 
the  prelates  were  enemies  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  reformed 
Protestant  religion ;  and  that,  for  this,  reason,  their  order  was  to 
be  suppressed,  and  their  lands  given  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
s.uccessors^."  The  king  not  only  took  the  lands,  but  gave  them 
to  the  Covenanters,  hoping  to  appease  them. 

This  measure  of  the  unhappy  king  led  some  to  conclude  he 
was  not  sincere  in  his  concessions,  but  would  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  annul  all  that  he  had  done,  as  procured  by  vio- 
lence ;  and  it  encouraged  others  to  argue,  that  what  he  had 
consented  to  abolish  in  Scotland,  as  *'  against  the  Word  of  God," 
he  might  be  brought  to  put  down  in  England.    This  was  one  of 

^  Lord  Clarendon. 
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hi8  acts  which  greatly  affected  the  king's  conscience,  when  he 
reflected,  in  the  subsequent  season  of  fiis  deeper  affliction. 
Charles  was  not  bad  enough  to  approve  in  his  heart  such  crooked 
policy ;  neither  was  his  goodness  of  a  character  sufficiently  firm  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  such  dishonest  measures  into  his  po- 
litical councils.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  commons,  in  the  view  of 
a  religious  age  grew  highly  in  reputation,  not  only  by  abolishing 
by  their  order  the  late  innovations  in  divine  worship,  complained 
of  as  papistical  and  superstitious,  but  by  enacting,  ''  that  the 
Lord's  day  should  be  duly  observed  and  sanctified  ;  all  dancing 
or  other  sports,  either  before  or  after  Divine  service,  be  forborne 
and  restrained ;  and  that  the  preaching  of  God's  Word  be  per-^ 
mitted  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  several  churches  and  chapels  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  ministers  and  preachers  be  encouraged 
thereto  *."  The  contrast  of  this  act  of  supremacy  assumed  by 
the  commons,  with  the  king's  "  Book  of  Sports,"  and  Laud's 
endeavours  to  put  down  preaching,  and  confine  the  clergy  to 
asking  questions  out  of  the  shorter  Catechism,  without  explana^- 
tion,  in  the  afternoon  service,  that  the  people  might  sooner  go  to 
their  sports,  must  indeed  have  reflected  great  dishonour  on  the 
late  government* 

The  king,  on  his  return  firom  Scotland,  was  in  a  manner  com^ 
^lled  to  consent  to  taking  away  the  bishops'  votes  in  par- 
liament. It  is  said,  that  the  moderate  Episcopalians  were 
brought  to  agree  to  this  measure,  in  order  to  save  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  bishops,  —  for  the  dissolution  of  the  order  en* 
tirely  was  now  seriously  threatened,  —  and  that  the  king  was 
induced  to  consent,  under  apprehensions  for  the  queen's  safety, 
who,  feeling  her  residence  no  longer  secure,  was  preparing  to 
depart  the  kingdom. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  popular  rage  against  the  queen, 
was  the  late  insurrection  and  horrid  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  in  which  two  hundred  thousand  were  put  to 
death,  in  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  almost  unheard 
of  in  the  history  of  mankind !  It  was  suspected  that  the  queen 
and  her  popish  counsellors  had  some  hand  in  the  stirring  up  of 
this  insurrection,  which,  contrary  to  their  intention,  ended  so 
tragically;  and  that  it  was  done  with  a  view  to  assist  the  royal 
cause.  *'  The  soberer  part  of  the  nation  could  not  believe  that 
the  Irish  rebels  had  the  king's  commission',"  which  they  pre- 
tended ;  yet,  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 

'  A.D.  1641.  <  Baxter. 
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the  very  report  was  of  infinite  prejudice  to  his  affairs.  It  was 
Lord  Clarendon's  opinion,  that  if  the  Irish  Papists  **  had  not  tt 
that  time  rebelled^  and  in  that  manner,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  miseries  which  afterwards  befell  the  king,  and  the  kingd<Hn, 
had  been  prevented."  We  are  not  surprised,  after  these  trans- 
actions, at  any  suspicions  and  measures  against  the  Papists.'' 
''  It  now  appears,"  said  Mr.  Pym,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
*'  that  the  rehgion  of  the  Papists  is  incompatiUe  with  any  other 
religion ;  it  is  destructive  of  all  others,  and  can  endure  nothing 
that  opposes  it.  There  are  other  religions  that  are  not  right,  but 
not  so  destructive  as  popery ;  for  the  principles  of  popeiy  are 
subversive  of  all  states  and  persons  that  oppose  it." 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  before  the  king  signed  the  act  for 
taking  away  the  votes  of  the  bishops  in  parliament,  he  had 
quitted  his  palace  at  Whitehall,  for  fear  of  the  populace,  whose 
tumultuous  and  rebellious  proceedings,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
commons  had  connived  at  and  countenanced  :  "  being  sensiUe 
that  their  strength  was  among  the  inhabitants  of  London,  they 
were  tender  of  entering  upon  rigorous  measures  ^J*  Here  was 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  After  this,  the  two  houses, 
so  far  as  their  influence  extended,  seizing  the  executive  power  of 
the  crown,  took  it  into  their  own  hands;  and  the  king,  —  with 
the  most  solemn  protestations,  which  certainly  satisfied  many 
well-wishers  to  the  constitution  who  sided  with  him,  that  he 
meant  only  to  recover  his  lawful  power,  —  from  this  period  began 
to  prepare  for  war*. 

'  Neale. 

'  How  the  parliament  stood  affected  towards  religion  at  this  period,  we  dis- 
cover from  a  remonstrance  they  had  sent  to  the  king.  They  would  have  indulged  the 
moderate  Puritans  in  what  they  had  so  long  contended  for  in  regard  of  cere- 
monies, and  in  a  reduction  of  the  bishops'  power ;  but  as  to  any  scheme  in  the 
majority,  at  this  time,  to  erect  the  presbyterian  government,  there  was  evidently 
none ;  and  much  less  any  desire  to  grant  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
Tliey  declare  in  this  remonstrance,  "  that  it  was  far  from  their  purpose  or  desire 
to  let  loose  the  golden  reins  of  discipline  and  government  in  the  church,  to  leave 
private  persons  or  particular  congregations  to  take  up  what  form  of  Divine  service 
they  please  ;  for  we  hold  it  requisite  that  there  should  be,  throughout  the  whole 
realm,  a  conformity  to  that  order  which  the  laws  enjoin,  according  to  the  Wotd  of 
God ;  and  we  desire  to  unburthen  the  consciences  of  men  from  needless  and  su- 
perstitious ceremonies,  to  suppress  innovations,  and  to  take  away  the  monuments 
of  idolatry.  To  effect  this  intended  reformation,  we  desire  there  may  be  a 
general  synod  of  the  most  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  able  divines  of  this  island, 
assisted  with  some  from  foreign  parts  professing  the  same  religion  with  us  "  &c. 

To  this  part  of  the  petition  the  king  had  answered,  "  As  for  abridging  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  if  there  remain  any  excesses  or  usurpations  in  any  persons, 
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When  the  nation  divided  itself*  in  this  ciyil  war,  between  ihb 
king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  found  very  generally  to  be  for  die  king;  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks,  and  especially  the  traders  and  populace  of  large 
towns,  for  the  most  part  were  with  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
The  contest,  it  it  probable,  had  the  English  been  left  to  them>- 
selves,  would  soon  have  been  terminated  in  favour  of  the  king, 
though  with  some  reserves  and  limitations;  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  friends  by  no  means  meant  to  restore  the  late  arbitrary 
government  in  church  and  state ;  nor  had  they  that  Ofiinion  of 
the  king's  good  faith,  and  freedom,  from  the  influence  of  the  po^- 
pish  counsels  of  the  queen,  that  they  could  have  neglected 
sufficient  pledges  and  securities.  Charles,  in  his  addresses  to 
the  people,  every  where  promised  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  iiuk 
for  the  future  he  would  govern  by  law.  Upon  this  assurance, 
about  forty  of  the  members  of  the  upper  house,  and  several  memt- 
bers  of  the  house  of  commcms,  signed  an  engagement  to  defend 
his  majesty's  person  and  prerogative,  and  to  support  the  Pro»- 
testant  reUgion  established  by  law,  &c. 

But  the  two  houses  saw  the  policy  of  calling  in  the  assist 
ance  of  the  Scots,  already  in  arms,  and  victorious  in  their  late 
contest.  The  Scots  would  grant  assistance  on  no  other  termii 
than  the  total  abolition  of  prelacy,  and  setting  up  their  pres^ 
byterian  discipline.  With  them  it  was  a  war  for  religion.  ^  It 
appears,  by  the  answer  of  the  general  assembly  to  the  two 
houses,  dated  August  3,  1642,  that  they  took  up  arms  against 
their  king,  who  had  removed  every  grievance  of  which  they 
could  complain  —  in  order  ^'  to  pluck  up  prelacy,  root  and 

we  neither  have,  nor  will  protect  them.  Concerning  superstitions,  as  you  styfe 
them,  and  removing  unnecessarj  ceremonies,  we  will  concur  in  the  removal  of 
any  illegal  innovations  which  may  have  crept  in ;  and  if  our  parliament  shall  ad- 
vise us  to  call  a  national  synod  for  that  purpose,  we  will  consider  of  it."  ''  HuU 
for  ceremonies  in  religion,  which  are  in  tlieir  own  nature  indifferent,  he  is  wil- 
ling, in  tenderness  to  any  number  of  his  subjects,  that  a  law  should  be  made  for 
the  exemption  of  tender  consciences  from  punishment  or  prosecution  for  such 
ceremonies,  as  by  Uie  judgment  of  most  men  are  held  to  be  indifferent,  and  of 
some  to  be  absolutely  unlawful,"  &c.  **  He  cannot,  without  grief  of  heart,  ao4 
some  tax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers  for  not  executing  the  laws,  look  upon  the 
bold  license  of  some  men  in  printing  pamphlets  and  sermons,  so  full  of  bitterness 
and  malice  against  the  present  government  and  the  law  established,  so  full  of  se- 
dition against  himself  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  is  many  tim^ 
amazed  to  consider  by  what  eyes  these  tilings  are  seen,  and  by  what  ears  they  are 
heard,"  &c. 
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bnuQch/'  in  another  part  of  his  dominions,  ''  as  a  plant  whicb 
God  had  not  planted." 

The  two  houses  agreed  to  receive  their  assistance  upon  these 
conditions.  From  political  motires,  they  consented  to  sacrifice 
the  episcopal  government  of  the  church  of  England  —  the  king 
was  persuaded,  '*  not  for  the  love  of  prdsbyterianism."  To  gain 
the  Scots,  they  immediately  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  and  seized  all  the  property  belonging  to  cathedral 
churches,  and  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This  property 
was  to  be  invested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  such  stipends 
«nd  pensions  to  the  sufferers,  as  the  parliament  should  think  fit, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  preaching. 

This  ordinance  passed  the  lords'  house  September  10,  1642, 
but  was  not  to  lake  effect  till  the  5th  of  November,  1643.  The 
interval  of  more  than  a  year,  between  the  passing  of  the  act  and 
its  execution,  looks  as  if  they  were  not  quite  in  earnest,  or  at 
least  meant  to  leave  room  for  accommodation ;  nor  did  they  take 
•any  immediate  steps  to  substitute  another  form  of  church  go- 
vernment. But,  tiiough  they  had  declared  "  it  was  not  thw 
•purpose  and  desire  to  let  loose  the  golden  reins  of  discipline,'^ 
they  had  effectually  done  so  already,  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
bishops,  and  by  the  check  that  was  given  to  the  spiritual,  courts ; 
and  now  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  whole  fabric 
was  to  be  taken  down,  no  other  government  was  prepared  to  be 
erected  in  its  room. 

Thus  the  parliament  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  paumed  their 
supremacy  to  the  Scots,  for  their  assistance  in  the  political  con- 
test in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the 
Scots,  but  that  the  English  nation  should  take  their  covenant 
and  set  up  presbytery.  To  promote  this  purpose,  an  assembly 
of  divines  was  called  together  by  the  parliament,  the  choice  of 
whom  was  chiefly  entrusted  to  the  knights  of  the  shires.  The 
persons  named  by  them,  with  lay-assessors  taken  out  of  both 
houses,  and  the  Scottish  commissioners  who  were  come  to  see 
the  treaty  observed,  met  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1643.  Archbishop  Usher,  Brownrig,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
d*id  Westfield,  bishop  of  Bristol,  were  chosen  among  the  divines, 
but  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  deeming  it  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly. The  character  of  the  clergy  who  did  attend,  has  been 
very  differently  given  *. 

'  Compare  Baxter,  Neale,  Clarendon,  and  Milton. 
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We  must,  perhaps,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  take  the  medium 
between  the  character  of  the  friend  and  that  of  the  political  foe ;  but 
it  often  appears,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  those  whose  zeal 
has  been  most  conspicuous  in  calling  for  reform,  are  not  the 
most  proper  persons  to  whose  care  that  reformation  should  be 
entrusted.  But  a  set  of  more  moderate  Puritans, — using  that 
term,  as  it  was  then  applied,  to  denote  those  who  disliked  the 
late  innovations  of  Laud,  and  who  would  have  been  willing  to 
correct  many  things  most  complained  of  in  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  without  changing  the  principles  of  the  government 
settled  at  the  reformation,  —  would  not  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  the  parliament  that  called  them  together,  which  was,  to 
draw  up  such  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  would  please  their 
allies  the  Scots.  Accordingly,  a  solemn  covenant  prepared  in 
Scotland,  was  approved  at  Westminster,  and  sworn  to  and  sub^ 
scribed  by  the  assembly  and  both  houses  of  parliaments  This 
covenant  bound  the  subscribers  *'  to  endeavour,  without  respect 
of  persons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness;  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  parliament  along  with,  the  king's  authority,  and 
to  discover  and  bring  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and  malignauts.** 
This  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  a^'  persons  above  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  they  who  refused  on  the  second  tender,  were  re«> 
ported  to  the  house.  It  was  applied  as  a  test  to  all  the  clergy 
whom  they  suspected.  Those  who  refused,  who  amounted  to 
some  thousands,  were  cast  out  of  their  livings ;  and,  by  this 
means,  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  graduates,  in  Cambridge  alone, 
were  despoiled  of  their  livelihood,  and  banished  the  university^ 
without  any  crime  or  accusation  objected  against  them  ^.  No  mea- 
sure complained  of  in  the  conduct  of  Charles  and  of  archbishop 
Laud,  could  be  more  tyrannical  and  unjust  than  this ;  and  when  w« 
consider  the  sense  in  which  **  incendiaries  and  malignants," 
who  were  to  be  brought  to  justice,  were  then  understood,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  covenant  breathes  a  language  of 
bloody  vengeance — to  be  paralleled  only  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome  in  the  most  barbarous  times. 

An  early  victim  to  the  Scottish  alliance,  and  to  their  covenant, 
was  archbishop  Laud  himself,  the  memory  of  whose  errors  must 
all  be  buried  in  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  the  conduct  of 
his  rancorous  persecutors.  The  superstitious  ceremonies  and 
rigid  conformity  which  he  had  introduced,  could  not  be  so  de«f 

r- 

'  Warner. 
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Btroctive  of  piety,  as  the  licentioasness  he  beheld  iti  the  church 
before  his  death,  by  the  misrule  of  the  parliament ;  nor  had  his 
Arminianism  half  the  effect  in  withdrawing  the  nation  from  the 
original  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Puritan  parliament  had,  and  the  extravagant  fanaticism  intro- 
duced imder  their  patronage.  The  ignorant  and  self-appointed 
teachers  who  arose  in  the  anarchy  of  these  times, — though,  in 
fact,  they  divided  upon  the  question  of  "  grace  **  and  *'  works,^ 
and  the  most  fanatical  were  certainly  Arminian,  —  have  indeed 
brought  contempt  upon  revealed  religion  itself,  which  is  felt  by 
the.  nation  at  this  day ;  and  the  blame  of  all  this  must  certainly 
be.  attached  to  the  proceedings  of  this  parUament,  which  over- 
threw the  ancient  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  the  kingdom, 
while  they  still  professed  great  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England. 

The  Presbyterians  found  it,  however,  more  easy  to  puU  down 
a  national  establishment,  than  to  erect  another  in  ita  place. 
They  published  their  directory  of  worship.  Those  who  did  not 
observe  it  were  to  forfeit  forty  shiUings ;  those  who  wrote  or 
preached  against  it,  were  to  be  fined  from  five  to  fifty  pounds. 
The  use  of  the  Common  Prayer  Bodk  was  forbidden,  even  in  a 
private  place  or  family,  under  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  the 
first  offence,  ten  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  a  year's  im- 
prisonment. 

The  Anabaptists  made  a  considerable  figure  at  thb  time,  and 
spread  into  several  separate  congregations,  with  an  enthusiastic 
fury.  Some  of  these  were  therefore  imprisoned,  and  not  with 
less  rigour  than  the  Presbyterians  had  themselves  complained  of, 
under  Bancroft  and  Laud.  They  even  passed  an  ordinance,  that 
all  persons  *'  who  shall  maintain,  defend,  or  publish  by  preaching 
or  writing,  the  heresies  which  are  after-mentioned,  with^ obsti- 
nacy, shall  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail  till  the  next  jail 
delivery ;  and  if  the  indictment  shall  then  be  found,  and  the 
party  not  abjure,  he  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  as  in  the  case 
of  felony." 

The  parliament,  however,  never  thoroughly  rolished  the 
Scottish  discipline,  though  they  submitted  in  some  degree  while 
they  needed  the  assistance  of  that  nation.  The  Erastian  system, 
which  would  restrict  the  power  of  the  church  to  persuasion  and 
admonition  alone,  had  always  many  advocates  in  England,  and 
not  a  few  in  the  present  parliament. 

But  the  rising  power  of  the  Independents  soon  terminated 
the  reign  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the  house.    Among  the 
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assembly  of  diyines  at  Westminster,  were  foubd  *'  five  dissenth^ 
brethren/'  as  they  were  termed,  most  of  whom  had  returned 
from  Holland,  whith^  the  severe  laws  against  nonconformity  had 
driven  them,  under  the  name  of  Brownists  ^.  These  could  not 
agree  in  points  of  discipline  with  the  assembly,  and  earnestly 
petitioned  for  a  toleration  of  the  congregational  or  independent 
form  of  church  government.  The  disorder  of  the  times,  indeed^ 
had  so  dissolved  the  bands  of  the  national  church,  that  many 
congregations  might  have  been  thrown  undesignedly  into  this 
form;  and  although  there  was  no  natural  connexion  between 
this  form  of  church  government  and  antimonarchial  or  republican 
sentiments,  yet  it  suited  best  with  these  notions  of  civil  liberty, 
which  began  very  much  to  prevail  in  the  nation.  It  fell  in  well 
also,  in  one  mode  of  its  administration,  with  the  fanatical  temper 
of  the  times,  which  could  hardly  brook  the  superiority  of  a  stated 
pastor,  but  claimed  a  share  for  every  member  of  the  flock  who 
thought  himself  capable  of  bearing  part  in  the  ministerial  funo- 
tions.  This  spirit  had  much  spread  itself  in  the  army;  and 
having  very  few  chaplains  among  them,  officers,  subalterns,  and 
privates  turned  preachers,  and  had  their  ''  called  churches^/' 

The  parliament  passsed  an  ordinance  against  lay-preaching, 
and  desired  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  see  it  put  in  execution  in  the 
army.  The  same  was  sent  to  all  civil  officers,  and  offenders  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  punishment  threatened ;  but 

'  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Sidrach  Symson,  Philip  Nye,  Jer.  Burroughs,  and 
Will.  Bridge. 

'  '*  The  officers,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  "  set  up  for  preadiers  in  their  several  Fegi. 
ments,  depending  upon  a  kind  of  miraculous  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, « 
without  any  study  or  preparation;  and  when  their  imaginations  were  heated-, 
they  gave  vent  to  the  most  crude  and  undigested  absurdities;  nor  did  the  evil 
rest  there ;  for,  from  preaching  at  the  head  of  their  regiments,  they  took  possession 
of  the  country  pulpits  where  they  were  quartered,  till  at  length  they  spread  die 
infection  over  die  whole  nation,  and  brought  the  regular  ministry  into  contempt. 
Most  of  the  common  soldiers  were  religious  and  orderly,  and,  when  relieved  firom 
duty,  spent  their  time  in  prayer  and  religious  conference,  like  men  who  carried 
their  lives  in  their  hands ;  but,  for  want  of  prudent  and  regular  instruction,  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  depths  of  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Baxter,  therefore,  observes  very 
justly  :  <  It  was  the  ministers  that  lost  all,  by  forsaking  the  army  and  betaking 
themselves  to  an  easier  and  quieter  way  of  life.  When  the  earl  of  Essex's  araiy 
went  out,  each  regiment  had  an  able  chaplain,  but  after  Edge-hill  fight  roost  of 
them  went  home  and  left  the  army  to  their  own  conduct.'  But  even  after  the 
decisive  battle  of  Naseby,  he  admits,  great  numbers  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  sober  and  orthodox ;  and  from  the  little  good  which  he  did  while  among 
them,  he  concludes,  that  if  their  ministers  would  have  followed  his  measures,  the 
king,  the  partiament,  and  religion  might  have  been  saved/' 
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the  parliament^  in  the  exercise  of  their  supremacy,  had  raised  a 
spirit  which  they  could  not  lay. 

It  was  on  this  spirit,  nurtured  and  directed  with  a  consume 
mate  prudence,  ihsit  the  famous  Oliver  Cromwell  built  his 
greatness,  which  enabled  him  to  subdue  both  the  king  and  the 
parliament,  and  place  himself  in  the  vacant  throne.  To  the 
ppirit  which  he  fomented,  and  alone  knew  how  to  control,  the 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterians  was  as  repugnant  as  the  order 
of  episcopal  government.  He  and  his  followers  of  course  sided 
with  the  Independents,  many  of  whom  must  be  cleared  from  all 
participation  in  his  fanatical  principles,  though  they  shared  the 
favour  of  his  protection  and  government.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  should  agree,  or  coalesce  in 
each  other's  measures,  any  more  than  the  strict  Episcopalians 
Could  agree  with  the  measures  of  either,  for  all  three  now  in- 
sisted that  there  was  a  certain  form  of  church  government  set 
down  in  the  New  Testament,  which  was  of  Divine  institution^ 
binding  in  all  ages.  The  Erastians,  by  their  principles,  could 
admit  of  the  establishment  of  any  of  the  three  forms,  or  my 
modification  of  the  three,  as  they  held  that  no  particular  form  of 
government  had  a  Divine  institution,  but  that  the  civil  magi- 
strate might  adopt  what  ecclesiastical  government  he  thought 
best  calculated  for  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  nation. 

In  the  assembly  of  Westminster  divines  indeed,  the  presby- 
terian  government  was  voted  of  Divine  appointment,  by  a  very 
great  majority ;  which  marks  a  great  alteration  of  sentiment  under 
Scottish  instruction,  for  most  of  them  had  been  conformists  to 
the  episcopal  establishment.  The  Independents,  on  this  occa- 
sion, complain  of  the  unkind  usage  they  met  with  in  the  assem- 
bly ;  "  that  the  papers  they  offered  were  not  read  ;'*  "  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  state  their  own  questions,"  being  told  "  they 
set  themselves  industriously  to  puzzle  the  cause,  and  render  the 
clearest  propositions  obscure,  rather  than  argue  the  truth  or 
falseness  of  them ;"  "  that  it  was  not  worth  the  assembly's 
while  to  spend  so  much  time  in  debating  with  so  inconsiderable 
a  number  of  men."  They  also  declared,  "  that  the  assembly 
refused  to  debate  their  main  proposition,  viz.  whether  a  Divine 
right  of  church  government  did  not  remain  with  every  particular 
congregation  ?  " 

The  Erastians,  however,  being  supported  by  the  Independ- 
ents in  the  house  of  commons,  in  opposing  the  establishment 
of  presbyterianism  as  of  Divine  right,  procured  a  vote  that  the 
proposition  of  the  assembly  should  stand  thus ;  •'  That  it  is  law- 
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ful,  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  church  be 
governed  by  congregational,  classical,  and  synodical  assembliea.'* 
This  was  felt  as  a  defeat  by  the  Presbyterians.  **  The  dis-  * 
appointment  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  and  their  friends  at 
the  loss  of  this  question  in  the  house,  is  not  to  be  expressed ; 
they  alarmed  the  citizens  with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  common  council  and  the  London  clergy  to 
petition  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  jea« 
lousy  and  misunderstanding  between  the  city  and  the  parliaments 
A  still  fiercer  contention  arose  about  the  power  of  the  keys.  The 
assembly  would  have  assigned  it  to  the  eldership  or  presbytery, 
^*  as  of  Divine  appointment ;"  the  Independents  claimed  a  like 
power  for  "  the  brotherhood  "  of  every  particular  congregation^ 
but  without  any  civil  sanctions  or  penalties  annexed ;  the  Erasr 
tians  were  for  laying  the  communion  open,  and  referring  all 
crimes  to  the  civil  magistrates  ^. 

The  parliament  compromised  the  matter,  by  granting  the 
power  of  excommunication  in  cases  specified,  but  reserved  in  all 
cases  the  right  of  a  final  appeal  to  themselves,  and  also  in  all  the 
decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies ;  so  that,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  their  Scottish  brethren,  they  were  resolved  at  last  ta 
retain  their  supremacy  over  the  church  *• 

'  The  learned  Mr.  Selden,  on  this  occasion,  delivered  his  opinion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  against  all  suspensions  and  excommunications,  to  this  effect  i 
^  That  for  four  thousand  years,  there  was  no  law  to  suspend  persons  from  re- 
ligious exercises ;  strangers  were  indeed  kept  from  the  passover,  but  they  wera 
pagans,  and  not  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  question  is  not  now  for  keeping 
away  pagans  in  times  of  Christianity,  but  Protestants  from  Protestant  wor^p. 
No  divine  can  shew  that  there  is  any  such  command  as  this  to  suspend  from  the 
sacrament.  No  man  is  kept  from  the  sacrament,  to  namincy  because  he  is  guilty  of 
any  sin,  by  the  constitution  of  the  reformed  churches,  or  because  he  has  not  made 
satisfaction.  Every  man  is  a  sinner ;  the  difference  is  only  that  the  one  is  in 
private,  and  the  other  in  public.  —  'Tell  it  to  the  church'  —  in  St.  Matthew — 
referred  to  the  courts  of  law  which  then  sat  at  Jerusalem.  No  man  can  shew  any 
excommunication  till  the  popes  Victor  and  2^phorinus,  two  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  first  began  to  use  them  upon  private  quarrels :  whereby  it  appears,  that 
excommimication  is  a  human  invention  taken  from  the  heathen.''  Mr.  White- 
locke  followed  on  the  same  side.  He  said,  '*  Scandalous  sinners  should  be  ad- 
monished to  forsake  their  evil  ways,  and  amend  their  lives ;  and  how  can  this  be 
done  better  than  by  allowing  them  to  hear  good  sermons  and  partake  of  the  holy 
ordinance  ?"  '^  I  have  heard  complaints  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  who 
were  but  few;  now  in  this  ordinance  there  will  be  a  great  multiplication  of 
spiritual  men  in  government ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  the  temporal  sword 
is  sufficient  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  there  will  be  no  need  of  this  new 
discipline." 

^  The  Independents,  finding  themsehes  excluded,  applied  for  the  following^ 
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Many  petitions  from  the  Presbyterians,  both  in  town  and 
country,  declared  in  ¥ery  strong  language  against  any  tolenition : 
"  The  whole  nation  of  Scotland  demanded  the  hondnrable  houses 
ifonld  never  admit  a  toleration  of  any  sect  or  schisms  contrary 
to  their  solemn  league  and  covenant."  They  say,  "  there  was  a 
party  in  England  who  were  endeavouring  to  supplant  tme  re* 
ligion  by  pleading  for  liberty  of  conscience,  which  is  the  noorisher 
of  all  heresies  and  schisms/'  The  Independents  themselves  <Hdy 
pleaded  for  a  toleration  of  those  who  agreed  in  the  fundamentals 
of  Christianity.  But  there  were  not  wanting,  in  that  day,  some 
who  argued  for  the  universal  right  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
tcderation,  upon  those  principles  which  are  now  very  generally 
admitted  to  be  as  politic  as  they  are  just.  How  little  improve- 
ment, indeed,  had  been  made  in  ecclesiastical  government  by 
setting  aside  the  king  and  the  bishops,  appears  from  an  order 
of  the  house,  in  1645,  for  punishing  with  death  Paul  Best,  for 
denying  the  Holy  Trinity. 

indulgence :  1. ''  That  their  congregations  might  have  the  power  of  ordination 
wi^in  themselves."  2.  ''  That  they  might  not  be  brought  under  die  power  of 
classes,  nor  forced  to  communicate  in  those  parish  churches  where  they  dwelt  t 
but  that  tliey  might  have  liberty  to  join  with  such  congregations  as  they  prefer, 
and  that  such  congregations  may  have  power  of  church  censures  within  them- 
selves, subject  only  to  parliament,  and  be  as  so  many  exempt  and  privileged 
places." 

The  Pre8b3rterians  replied  :  1.  "  That  this  implied  a  total  separation  from  ihe 
established  rule.  2.  *^  The  lawiiilness  of  gathering  churches  out  of  odier  true 
churches.  Lastly,  It  would  countenance  a  perpetual  schism,  and  introduce  all 
manner  of  confusion  into  families.''  They  argued  against  the  lawfulness  of 
a  separation,  "  That  if  a  pretence  of  conscience  be  a  sufficient  ground  of 
separation,  men  may  gather  impure  and  corrupt  churches  out  of  purer,  because 
upon  the  dictate  of  an  erring  conscience  they  may  disallow  that  which  is  pure, 
and  set  up  that  which  is  agreeable  to  their  erring  consciences ;  and  we  very  much 
doubt  wliether  tenderness  of  conscience  in  doubtful  points  will  justify  a  separa- 
tion ;  it  may  oblige  men  to  forbear  communion,  but  not  to  set  up  a  contraiy  ^ 
practice.'' 

"  If  a  church  impose  any  thing  that  is  sinful,  we  must  forbear  to  comply,  yet 
without  separation ;  as  was  the  practice  of  the  Puritans  in  the  late  times."  "  As 
for  such  toleration  as  our  brethren  desire,  we  apprehend  it  will  open  the  door  to 
all  sects ;  and  though  the  Independents  now  plead  for  it,  their  brethren  in  New 
England  do  not  allow  it."  "  Our  brethren  desire  to  set  up  separate  com- 
munions,  which  is  a  manifest  rupture  of  our  societies  into  others,  and  is  therefore 
a  schism  in  the  body."  "  This  is  setting  up  altar  against  alUr,  allowing  our 
churches,  as  the  Independents  do,  to  be  true  churches."  "  This  indulgence,  if 
granted,  will  be  tlie  mother  of  all  contentions,  strifes,  heresies,  and  confustons  in 
the  church ;  and  contrary  to  their  covenant,  which  obliges  them  to  endeavour  ta- 
their  utmost  a  uniformity."     "  lliat  whereas  their  brethren  say,  that  uniformity 
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The  king's  annies  had  now  been  defeated  and  dispersed  in  all 
quarten)  and  Charles  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scotch 
ariny  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1646,  which  put  an  end  to  the  finst 
ciyil  war.  This,  however,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  rising  of  tha 
victorious  army  against  their  impotent  masters;  though  the  pos-^ 
session  of  his  majesty's  person  by  their  Scottish  brethren,  gave  the 
Presbyterians  a  momentary  reputation  of  power.  They  brought 
forward,  on  this  occasion,  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lon-« 
don,  to  complain  that ''  the  reins  of  discipline  were  let  loose ; 
that  particular  congregations  were  allowed  to  take  up  what  form 
of  Divine  service  they  pleased,  and  that  sectaries  began  to  swarm." 
''  They  reminded  the  parliament  that  their  covenant  obliged  them 
to  "  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness,''  Sec.  They  encouraged  the  assem^ 
bly  of  divines  **  to  proceed  in  their  zeal  against  sectaries,  and 
to  stand  boldly  for  the  sceptre  of  Jesus  Christ  against  the  en- 
croachments of  earthly  powers." 

The  interest  of  the  Independents  and  of  the  various  sectaries 
in  the  army,  and  their  counter-petitions,  kept  all  in  suspense. 
The  presbyterian  scheme  could  not  be  put  in  practice,  but  for  a 
very  short  period,  in  the  city  of  London  and  in  Lancashire. 
The  ancient  episcopal  church  of  England  was  now  reduced  to  a 
low  ebb,  though  many  were  secretly  attached  to  it,  and  its  as- 
semblies still  met  by  stealth.  The  king,  in  the  midst  of  his 
misfortunes,  held  himself  bound  by  his  coronation  oath,  to  sup-^ 
port  and  maintain  it,  as  by  law  established.  He  declared  it  as 
his  opinion,  *'  that  the  votes  of  the  two  houses  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  absolve  him  from  his  oath,  without  the  representative 
body  of  the  clergy.  And  this  seems  to  be  strictly  just,  because^ 
if  the  convocation,  in  which  the  laity  had  no  representatives, 
did  not,  without  the  parliament,  represent  the  church,  the  par- 
Hament,  where  the  clergy  had  no  representatives  according  to  the 
then  constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  could  not,  without 
the  convocation,  be  considered  as  its  representatives.  Could 
their  captive  king  have  consented  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
right  of  presbyterianism,  the  Scotch  evidently  would  have 
espoused  his  cause. 

But  Charles  declared  to  Henderson,  whom  the  general  as-^ 

ought  to  be  uiged  no  fiirtber  than  is  agreeable  to  all  men's  consciences  and  to 
their  edification,  it  seems  to  them  as  if  Uieir  brethren  not  only  desired  liberty  of 
conscience  for  themselves,  but  for  all  men."  "  What  then/*  Uieyosk,  "  will  be- 
come of  their  covenant  ?" 
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sembly  had  commissioned  to  dispute  with  him, ''  that  he  esteemed 
the  E^lish  refonnation,  because  it  was  effected  without  tumnk; 
and  was  conducted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  the  conduct  of 
such  an  afiair.  He  apprehended  t^ey  kept  close  to  apostolical 
appointment  and  the  universal  custom  of  the  primitive  church ; 
and  therefore  the  adhering  to  episcopacy  must  be  of  the  last  impoit- 
ance,  as  with  it  the  priesthood  must  sink,  and  the  saciamoiti 
be  administered  without  effect ;  for  these  reasons  he  conceiyed 
episcopacy  to  be  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  church."  When  it 
was  urged  by  Henderson,  that  this  was  to  ''  deny  the  lawfulness 
of  the  ministry  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  in  those 
reformed  churches  where  there  were  no  diocesan  bishops,''  his 
reply  was,  **  that  he  did  not  undertake  to  censure  these  churchy 
but  supposed  necessity  might  excuse  many  things  which  would 
otherwise  be  unlawful.  The  church  of  England,  in  his  judg- 
ment, had  this  advantage,  that  it  comes  nearest  the  piimiti?e 
doctrine  and  discipline/' 

According  to  his  majesty's  judgment,  therefore,  episcopacy, 
as  it  stood  in  the  succession  of  that  character  from  the  apostles, 
was  requisite,  where  it  could  be  had,  to  the  structure  of  a  church; 
but  he  does  not  deny  the  lawfulness  of  their  administraticms,  who, 
from  necessity,  were  deprived  of  it,  as  would  be  the  case  of  pri- 
vate ministers  and  of  the  people  in  those  churches  whose 
founders  had  laid  aside  the  office.  His  answer  r^pecting  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  was  certainly  conclusive  as  to 
the  Presbyterians  ;  that  Mr.  Henderson  "  would  not  deny  a  law- 
fully ordained  presbyter's  being  necessary  to  that  office;"  so  that 
it  depended  upon  another  question,  "  whether  presbyters  without 
the  bishop  might  ordain  other  presbyters." 

The  Scots  finding  themselves  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  king 
to  take  their  covenant,  delivered  him  up  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  arrears. 
About  this  time,  the  parliament  proceeded  to  complete  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy,  and  to  confiscate  the  church  property  for  the 
use  of  the  state.  The  Presbyterians  got  possession  of  the  best, 
if  not  of  all  the  livings  in  the  kingdom.  Disorder  was  every 
where  spreading,  not  only  over  the  whole  country,  but  in  the 
city  of  London  itself,  where  the  Presbyterian  interest  was  the 
strongest.  The  pulpits  were  often  usurped  by  preaching  soldiers, 
who  infected  all  the  places  to  which  they  came,  with  dangerous 
errors.  ''  It  was  first  pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  practice,  that '  a 
gifted  brother'  had  better  preach  apd  pray  to  the  people,  than 
nobody ;  but  now  leaniing  begfan  to  be  cried  down,  and  ever)* 
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bdd  pretender  to  inspiration  was  preferred  to  the  most  grave  and 
sober  divines  of  the  age.  Some  advanced  ttiemselves  into  the 
rank  of  prophets;  and  others  uttered  all  such  crude  and  undigested 
absurdities  as  came  first  into  their  minds,  calling  them  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Spirit  within  them  ;  by  which  the  public  peace  was 
frequently  disturbed^  and  great  numbers  of  ignorant  people  led 
into  the  belief  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  ^" 

It  was  in  the  victorious  army,  which  was  soon  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  this  spirit  was  chiefly 
nurtured.  Mr.  Baxter,  who  attended  it,  mentions  the  chief 
separatists  there  as  Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Antinomians, 
to  which  list  he  adds  some  other  names,  as  Seekers,  Ranters, 
Behemetists,  Vanists;  all  which  died  in  their  infancy,  or  were 
united  to  the  people  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Quakers. 
"  A  few  fiery,  self-conceited  men  among  them  kindled  the  rest, 
and  made  all  the  noise  and  bustle;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
soldiers  were  ignorant  men,  and  of  little  religion;  these  would 
do  any  thing  to  piease  their  officers,  and  were  instruments  for 
the  seducers  in  their  great  work,  which  was  to  cry  down  the 
covenant,  to  vilify  parish  ministers,  and  especially  the  Scots  and 
Presbyterians."  "  These  fiery-hot  men  were  hatched  among 
the  old  separatists  ;  they  were  fierce  with  pride  and  conceit, 
and  uncharitableness ;  but  some  of  the  honest  soldiers  who  were 
only  tainte4  with  some  doubts  about  liberty  of  conscience  and 
independency,  would  discourse  of  the  points  of  sanctification 
and  Christian  experience  very  savourily.  The  seducers  above- 
mentioned  were  great  preachers  and  fierce  disputants,  but  of  no 
settled  principles  in  religion.  Some  were  of  levelUng  principles, 
as  to  the  state ;  but  all  were  agreed  that  the  civil  magistrate  had 
nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  religion,  any  further  than  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  to  protect  the  church  liberties."  "  To  speak  impartially, 
some  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  frightened  the  sectaries  into 
this  fury,  by  the  unpeaceableness  and  impatience  of  their  minds : 
they  ran  from  libertinism  into  the  other  extreme,  and  were  so 
little  sensible  of  their  own  infirmity,  that  they  would  not  have 
them  tolerated,  who  were  not  only  tolerable,  but  worthy  instru- 
ments and  members  in  the  churches^.*' 

Cromwell  and  his  officers  were  the  great  patrons  of  the  sec- 
taries ;  they  '*  prayed  and  preached  publicly  with  their  troops, 
and  admitted  few  or  no  chaplains,  in  the  army,  except  such  as 
bitterly  inveighed  against  the  Presbyterian  government  as  more 

•  Neale.  '  Baxter's  Life. 
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tyrannical  than  episcopacy ;  the  common  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
officers,  did  not  only  pray  and  preach  themselves,  but  went  up 
into  the  pulpits  in  all  churches,  and  preached  to  the  people,  who 
quickly  became  inspired  with  the  same  spirit,  women  as  T^ell  as 
men  taking  upon  them  to  pray  and  preach  *."  The  Roman  Je- 
suits took  advantage  of  these  coniiisions,  and  had  their  emissa- 
ries in  all  parties,  disguised  as  artificers  or  soldiers,  and  prac- 
tised to  oppose  each  other  as  Presbyterians,  or  Independents,  or 
Anabaptists,  or  whatever  other  sectaries*.  Both  church  and  state 
were  in  the  utmost  confusion  at  the  close  of  the  year  1646'. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  presbytery  of  London  proclaimed  to 
the  nation  "  their  great  dislike  of  prelacy,  Erastianism,  Brown- 
ism,  and  independency,  and  their  utter  abhorrence  of  anti- 
scripturism,  popery,  Arianism,  antinomianism,  anabaptism,  li- 
bertinism, and  familism;" — **  and  that  they  detested  the  *  to- 
leration '  so  much  pursued  and  endeavoured  in  the  kingdom,  ac- 
counting it  unlawful  and  pernicious." 

The  army  demanded  toleration,  and  soon  took  possession  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  when  they  disposed  all  things  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure.  They  first  seized  upon  the  king's 
person,  and  next  upon  the  city  of  London;  and  having  the  par- 
liament in  their  hands,  they  proceeded,  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner,  to  turn  out  all  the  members  who  were  opposed  to  their 
interests.  Not  being  able  to  manage  the  king  to  their  mind,  or, 
as  some  represent  it,  their  leaders  thinking  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted  in  his  personal  engagements  to  them,  the  artfiil  Cromwell 
pronounced  "  that  God  had  hardened  his  heart."  He  brought  the 
remnant  of  the  parliament  to  pass  a  vote  of  no  more  addresses 
to  the  king.**  "  Till  this  very  time,"  Lord  Clarendon  remarks, 
"  no  man  mentioned  the  king's  person  without  duty  and  respect. 
But  now,  a  new  scene  was  opened,  and  some  of  the  officers  at 
their  meetings  at  Windsor,  began  to  talk  of  deposing  the  king, 
or  prosecuting  him  as  a  criminal ! " 

The  army  was  withdrawn  for  a  short  period,  in  the  second 
civil  war,  raised  chiefly  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  returned  victorious,  than  they  began  to  pursue 
their  traitorous  intention.  That  they  might  inflame  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  soldiers,  in  order  "  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wicked- 
ness," as  was  usual,  the  officers  appointed  several  days  of  fastinc^ 
at  their  head-quarters  at  St.  Albans.     They  remonstrated  with 


'  Lord  ('I,iioi;don.  *  Bishoj)  Jirumhall's  Letter  to  Archbishop  lusher. — Parr. 
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the  parliament  for  having  again  treated  with  the  king ;  they  sent 
again  to  seize  his  majesty's  person  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  while 
they  quartered  the  army  round  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  and 
again  they  purged  the  house  of  all  members  whom  they  despaired 
of  being  able  to  bring  to  comply  with  their  nefarious  scheme,  that 
of  murdering  the  king  by  the  prostituted  ceremonies  of  justice. 
Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  proceeded  to  the  parliament.  He  was 
the  soul  of  the  army,  the  general  Fairfax  being  his  dupe,  or  but  a 
cipher  in  his  hand.  But  even  in  this  packed  assembly,  the  pro- 
pos£^l  was  heard  by  some  with  horror !  Some  dared  to  exclaim 
that  "  there  was  no  law  to  try  the  king,  nor  any  judicature  to 
call  him  to  account."  Cromwell,  with  impious  hypocrisy,  af- 
fected to  be  in  doubt,  or  rather  to  attribute  the  motion  to  a  di- 
vine impulse.  "  If  any  man,"  he  said,  "  moved  this  of  choice, 
or  design,  he  should  think  him  the  greatest  traitor  in  the  world  ; 
but  since  providence,  or  necessity  had  cast  them  upon  it,  he  should 
pray  God  to  bless  their  counsels,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  a 
sudden  to  give  advice."  The  carrying  of  the  motion  was  before  se- 
cured. The  remaining  members  of  the  upper  house,  indeed,  re- 
jected the  ordinance;  but  this  was  a  small  obstacle,  for  their 
house  was  voted  "  usdess,"  by  the  commons.  The  general  voice 
of  the  nation  was  clearly  against  the  violence ;  but  nothing  could 
arrest  the  ''  wicked  hands"  of  the  fanatics  who  had  the  army  at 
command.  The  officers  had  sent  their  chaplain,  Hugh  Peters, 
to  bring  over  the  Presbyterian  ministers  to  their  measures ;  but 
they  all  subscribed  a  serious  remonstrance  to  the  general  and  his 
council,  in  which  they  say,  "  you  cannot  but  know,  that  th^ 
word  of  God  commands  obedience  to  magistrates ;  and  consonant 
tp  scripture  this  has  been  the  judgment  of  Protestant  divines  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  whom  we  concur ;  disclaiming,  detesting, 
and  abhorring  the  practices  of  Jesuits,  concerning  the  opposing 
of  lawful  magistrates  by  any  private  persons,  and  the  murdering 
of  kings  by  any,  though  under  the  most  specious  and  colourable 
pretences."  They  warn  them  "  not  to  infer  the  justice  of  their 
proceedings  from  their  success;"  that  necessity  can  oblige  no' 
man  to  sin  or  to  perjure  himselt^  "  nor  is  it  safe  to  be  guided 
by  the  impulses  of  the  spirit,  when  they  are  contrary  to  the 
written  word  of  God,"  &c.  The  Independent  ministers  did 
not  join  in  this  remonstrance,  because  they  did .  not  belong 
to  the  body  of  the  London  divines.  Some  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,' 
approved  the  horrid  deed  ;  but  Mr.  Neale  says,  that  he  knew 
but  of  two,  Hugh  Peters  and  John  Goodwin,  who  declared  their 
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approbation  of  it.  The  former  was  one  of  the  most  insane  fa-* 
natics  any  where  recorded  in  history ;  the  latter  added  to  some- 
what of  that  chaiiicter,  a  violent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Ar- 
minian  doctrine.  The  candid  judgment  of  posterity,  has  gene- 
rally acquitted  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  indeed  any 
other  religious  sect,  as  such,  of  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  their 
sovereign.  Bishop  Warburton  describes  the  perpetrators  as  a 
third  party,  rising  out  of  the  ferment  of  the  self-denying  or- 
dinance ;  a  swarm  of  armed  enthusiasts  who  outwitted  the  Pa- 
triots, outprayed  die  Puritans,  and  outfought  the  CaTaliers. 

From  the  king's  death  in  1649,  to  the  year  1653,  the  members 
of  the  commons  whom  the  pleasure  of  thfe  army  had  left  in 
that  house  under  their  protection,  governed  the  nation  under 
the  title  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Cromwell,  as  their 
general,  executed  a  severe  vengeance  on  the  Papists  of  Ireland, 
for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants.  He  carried  his  arms  into 
Scotland,  which  had  declared  for  the  young  king,  after  having 
forced  him  to  take  their  covenant.  Cromwell  not  only  defeated 
them,  but  took  their  capital,  where  he  came  into  contact  with 
those  stem  covenanting  ministers,  with  whom  the  resistance 
against  the  late  king  had  sprung.  They  detected  Cromwell  as 
the  encourager  of  sectaries,  and  the  persecutor  of  their  brethren 
in  England.  At  his  approach,  they  took  shelter  in  the  castle, 
and  refused  to  return  to  their  posts.  Cromwell,  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  them,  denied  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  mi- 
nisters of  Christ.  He  said,  "  They  are  supported,  and  have 
liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  though  not  to  rail  at  their  superiors 
at  discretion ;  nor,  under  a  pretended  privilege  of  character,  to 
overtop  the  civil  powers,  or  debase  them  as  they  please ; "  than 
which  DO  words  could  better  delineate  the  character  of  these 
ministers.  In  reply  to  their  charge,  that  he  had  opened  the 
pulpit  doors  to  all  intruders,  he  answered,  *'  Where  do  you  find 
in  scripture  that  preaching  is  included  within  your  functi<m  ? 
Though  an  approbation  from  men  has  order  in  it,  and  may  be 
well,  yet  he  that  hath  not  a  better  than  that,  hath  none  at  all.*' 
"  Are  you  envious  that  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesy  ?  **  *'  You 
know  who  has  bid  us  covet  that  we  may  prophesy;  which 
the  apostle  explains  to  be  a  speaking  to  instruction,  edification, 
and  comfort,  which  the  instructed,  edified,  and  comforted,  can 
best  tell  the  energy  and  effect  of.*'  "  Are  ye  troubled  that 
Christ  is  preached  ?  Does  it  scandalise  the  reformed  churches, 
and  Scotland  in  particular  ?  Is  it  against  the  covenant  ?  Away 
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with  the  covenant,  if  it  be  so."   These  remarks  exhibit  the  view 
which  Cromwell  and  his  party  took  of  the  ministerial  office. 

Cromwell  laid  great  stress  upon  his  success  against  them, 
after  both  parties  had  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  God.  They  had 
answered :  *'  We  have  not  so  leanted  Christ,  as  to  hang  the 
equity  of  a  cause  on  events."  He  replies :  "  We  could  wish 
that  blindness  had  not  been  upon  your  eyes  to  those  marvellous 
dispensations  which  God  has  lately  wrought  in  England.  But 
did  not  you  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so. too  ? 
And  ought  not  we  and  you  to  think  with  fear  and  trembling  on 
the  hand  of  the  great  God,  in  this  mighty  and  strange  appear- 
ance of  his,  and  not  slightly  call  it  an  event  f  Were  not  your  ex- 
pectations and  ours  renewed  from  time  to  time,  while  we  waited 
upon  God  to  see  how  he  would  manifest  himself  upon  our  ap-' 
peals  ?  And  shall  we,  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears; 
expectations,  and  solemn  appeals,  call  them  bare  events  ?  The 
Lord  pity  you ! "  Whether  we  have  here  the  manifestation  of  a 
superstitious  mind,  hardened  by  success  in  its  schemes  of  ambition, 
or  of  the  crafty  politician,  dexterously  availing  himself  of  the 
weakness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  govern  them  through 
their  own  predominant  dispositions,  it  equally  affords  a  specimen 
of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  times. 

The  Independents  were  now  the  governing  party  in  England ; 
for,  though  the  Presbyterians  were  not  generally  dispossessed^ 
and  were  still  the  most  numerous,  they  were  fallen  into  discredit ; 
and  by  the  substitution  of"  the  engagement," — "to  be  tnie  to 
the  present  government  without  king,  or  house  of  lords," — in- 
stead of  the  "  covenant,"  many  of  them  were  dislodged  from 
situations  of  the  first  importance.  By  degrees,  the  Presbyte- 
rians lost  their  influence  in  the  universities,  and  delivered  them 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  who  placed  two  of  their 
most  eminent  divines.  Dr.  John  Owen,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Good- 
win, in  the  university  of  Oxford. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Independents  continued  from  the 
rising  of  the  army  in  1648,  during  the  commonwealth  and  the 
actual  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  he  was  all  the  time 
master  of  the  government,  till  his  death  in  1658.  For  toleration 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  the  Independents  and  other  sectaries 
had  contended  against  the  Presbyterians ;  but,  as  far  as  they  could 
influence  the  politic  Cromwell,  this  toleration  and  liberty  had  their 
limits.  By  his  instrument  of  government,  "  all  who  professed 
faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  were  to  be  protected  in  their  reli- 
gion.   This  was  interpreted  to  imply  an  agreement  in  funda- 
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mentals  ^     But  for  political  reasons  —  the  usual  plea  of  all  p^- 
secuting  governments  —  not  only  Papists,   but  the  Eptscopd 
church  of  England,  were  debarred  from  the  public  exercise  of 
their  devotions,  under  severe  penalties :  persons  who  were  con- 
victed of  "  frequently  using  the  Common  Prayer-book,  were 
classed  with  '  profane  scoffers,'  and  '  encouragers  of  licentious 
practices.' "    The  Protector  himself,  however,  on  some  occajsions, 
was  more  lenient  than  his  parliament ;  the  preaching  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  was  connived  at ;  *'  several  bishops,  who  had 
been  kept  from  public  service  by  the  '  covenant '  and  '  engage- 
ment,' preached  again  publicly  in  the  city,  as  archbishop  Usher, 
bishop  Brownrigg,  and  others."     The  Protector  seems  to  have 
been  desirous,  by  artful  management,  to  quiet  all  parties,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  own  authority.     But  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  over  all,  and  was  ready,  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  to 
keep  down  all  that  threatened  the  security  of  his  government. 
He  could  join  with  the  enthusiasts  of  the  army  in  their  inspired 
raptures,  prayers,  and  sermons ;  but  when  tl^is  spirit  was  no 

'  The  most  eminent  divines,  chiefly  Independents,  were  appointed  to  draw  op 
these  fundamentals.  They  were  as  follows :  1st,  That  Holy  Scripture  is  that  role 
of  knowing  God  and  living  unto  him,  which  whoso  doth  not  believe,  cannot  be 
saved  :  2dly,  That  there  is  a  God,  who  b  the  Creator,  Governor,  and  Judge  of 
the  world,  which  is  to  be  received  by  faith,  and  every  other  way  of  the  knowledge 
of  him  is  insufficient:  3dly,  That  this  God  who  is  the  Creator,  is  eternally 
distinct  from  all  creatures,  in  his  beginning  and  blessedness  :  4thly,  That  this 
God  is  one  in  three  persons  or  subsistences  :  5thly,  That  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  without  the  knowledge  of  whom  there  is  no 
salvation :  6thly,  That  this  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  God  :  7thly,  That  Jesus 
Christ  is  also  true  man :  8thly,  That  this  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  man  in  one 
person  :  9thly,  That  this  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Redeemer,  who,  by  paying  a  ran- 
som, and  bearing  our  sins,  has  made  satisfaction  for  them :  lOtfily,  That  this 
same  Jesus  Christ  is  he  that  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  and  rose  again  and 
ascended  into  heaven :  llthly,  That  this  same  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  only  God, 
and  man  in  one  person,  remains  for  ever  a  distinct  person  from  all  saints  and 
angels,  notwithstanding  their  union  and  communion  with  him  :  12thly,  That  all 
men  by  nature  are  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  unless 
he  be  bom  again,  repent  and  believe  :  13thly,  That  we  are  justified  and  saved 
by  grace  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  by  works :  14thly,  That  to  continue 
in  any  known  sin,  upon  what  pretence  or  principle  soever,  is  damnable :  ISthly, 
That  God  is  to  be  worshipped  according  to  his  own  will ;  and  whosoever  shall 
forsake  and  despise  all  the  duties  of  his  worship  cannot  be  saved  :  16thly,  That 
the  dead  shall  rise ;  and  that  there  is  a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  shall  appear, 
some  to  go  into  everlasting  life,  and  some  into  everlasting  condemnation. 

Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  present,  says:  "  Dr.  Owen  worded  these  articles ;  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye,  and  Simpson,  were  his  assistants ;  Dr.  Cheynel  vms  scribe  • 
Mr.  Marshall  did  something;  tl»c  rest  were  litde  better  than  psuisivc." 
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longer  subservient^  as  in  the  case  of  the  fifth-monarchist,  he 
could  surround  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Notwithstanding 
his  apology  to  the  presbyters  of  Scotland,  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gifted  brethren,  he  could  boast  to  his  parliament  that  his 
government  "  had  put  a  stop  to  that  heady  way,  for  every  man 
that  will  to  make  himself  a  preacher,  by  settling  a  way  for 
approbation  of  men  of  piety  and  fitness  for  this  work."  Though 
much  of  that  revolution  to  which  he  owed  his  rise  to  power,  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  zealous  interference  of  the  teachers  of 
religion,  he  felt  and  owned  its  impropriety,  and  absolutely  for- 
bade the  clergy  of  every  denomination  "  dealing  in  politics,  as 
not  belonging  to  their  profession."  And  when  the  managing 
Presbyterians  took  too  much  upon  them,  he  always  found  means 
to  mortify  them,  and  would  sometimes  glory  that  he  had  curbed 
that  insolent  sect  that  would  suffer  none  but  itself.  Their 
monthly  fast,  which  had  truly  been  *'  for  strife  and  debate,"  and 
was  the  grand  occasion  of  political  prayers  and  sermons,  and  for 
the  censure  of  public  measures  which  they  disapproved,  was 
abrogated. 

"  The  Protector's  most  determined  adversaries  were  the  com- 
monwealth party.  These  were  divided  into  two  branches.  One 
had  little  or  no  religion,  but  were  for  a  democracy  in  the  state, 
and  universal  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion.  The  heads  of 
this  party  were  deists,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Protector, 
heathens ;  as  Algernon  Sidney,  Henry  Neville,  Martin,  Wild- 
man,  and  Harrington.  It  was  impossible  to  work  upon  these 
men,  or  reconcile  them  to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  and 
therefore  he  disarmed  them  of  their  power.  The  other  were 
high  enthusiasts  and  fifth-monarchy-men,  who  were  in  expecta- 
tion of  king  Jesus,  and  of  the  glorious  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  They  were  for  pulling  down  the  churches,  says  bishop 
Burnet,  for  discharging  tytbes,  and  leaving  religion  free,  as  they 
called  it,  without  either  encouragement  or  restraint.  Most  of 
them  were  for  destroying  the  clergy,  and  for  breaking  every  thing 
that  looked  like  a  national  establishipent.  These,  "  some  of 
them  his  old  friends,"  the  Protector  endeavoured  to  gain,  by  as- 
suring them  in  private  conversation,  "  that  he  had  no  manner  of 
inclination  to  assume  the  government,  but  would  rather  have 
been  content  with  a  shepherd's  sts^ff,  were  it  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  nation  from  falling  to  pieces,  and  becoming  a 
prey  to  the  common  enemy ;  that  he  only  stepped  in  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  this  only  till  God  should  direct 
them  on  what  bottom  to  settle,  when  he  would  surrender  his 
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dignity  with  a  joy  equal  to  the  sorrow  with  which  he  had  taken 
it  up."  With  the  chiefs  of  this  party  he  affected  to  convene 
upon  terms  of  great  familiarity,  shutting  the  door,  and  making 
them  sit  down  covered  in  his  presence.  He  talked  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  and  the  conversation  conmionly  ended  with 
along  prayer  ^ 

In  these  times  of  confusion  arose  another  religious  sect,  of  a 
peculiar  description,  which  has  continued  to  our  own  times,  and 
into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  most  of  the  hannless  en- 
thusiasts, who  had  previously  gone  by  other  names,  coalesced. 
These  were  the  Quakers.  This  sect  originated  with  a  peiBon  of 
the  name  of  George  Fox,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker ;  but,  being  led  by  what  he  esteemeid  to  be  inspiration,  he 
forsook  all  regular  employment,  and,  clad  in  a  leathern  doublet, 
wandered  up  and  down  the  country  in  a  solitary  manner.  He 
fasted  much,  and  often  walked  abroad  in  retired  places,  with  no 
other  companion  than  his  Bible.  He  would  sometimes  sit  in  a 
hollow  tree  all  day,  and  frequently  walk  about  the  fields  in  the 
night  like  a  man  possessed  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  the 
historian  of  the  Quakers'  calls  "  the  time  of  the  first  working 
of  the  Lord  upon  him.''  He  had  discontinued  all  attendance 
upon  the  public  worship  of  the  churches,  *'  because,**  he  said, 
"  it  was  revealed  to  him,  that  a  learned  education  at  the  uni- 
versity was  no  qualification  for  a  minister,  but  that  all  depended 
upon  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  God  who  made  the 
world,  did  not  dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands."  He  con- 
ceived, also,  that  the  Lord  had  forbid  him  to  put  off  his  hat  to 
any  one,  high  or  low ;  and  that,  without  distinction,  he  was 
directed  to  address  every  body  with  thee  and  thon.  He  was  nei- 
ther to  give  nor  accept  any  titles  of  respect  or  honour,  nor  use 
the  customary  salutation  of  "  good  morrow,"  or  "  good  night ; " 
nor  on  any  occasion  whatever  to  take  an  oath.  All  these  pecu- 
liarities were  afterwards  adopted  by  his  followers.  Their  nam^ 
of  Quakers  is  said  by  some  to  have  originated  from  their  convul- 
sive quiverings  when  they  addressed  the  people ;  or,  accofding 
to  others,  from  the  circumstance  of  George  Fox's  calling  upon 
the  magistrate  before  whom  he  was  brought,  to  "  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  He  began  to  attract  the  public  notice  more 
particularly  about  the  years  1648  and  1649,  and  had  many  fol- 
lowers, both  men  and  women,  who  imbibed  his  spirit,  and 
imitated  his  conduct. 

'  Ncale.  •  Sewcl. 
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Although  he  had  declined  attendance  on  the  worship  of  the 
churches,  he  took  the  liberty  to  frequent  them  in  common  with 
other  places  of  concourse,  sometimes  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
congregation,  in  order  to  deliver  his  inspired  messages.  This 
often  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  which  his  refusal  of  every 
customary  token  of  respect,  when  carried  before  the  magistrates, 
increased.  But  the  patient  endurance  of  evil  was  one  of  the 
maxims  of  the  founder  of  the  Quakers.  And  though  it  cannot 
be  objected  against  the  magistrates  of  those  days,  that  they  in- 
flicted the  penalties  of  the  laws  on  the  disturbers  of  public  wor- 
ship, yet,  in  attending  to  the  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Quakers  at  this  period,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  justice  was 
administered  with  no  more  lenity  or  respect  for  misguided 
consciences,  under  the  magistrates  of  the  Independent  persua- 
sion, than  in  the  times  of  the  king  and  prelates  so  much  com- 
Joined  of;  which  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  Quakers, 
except  on  the  point  of  their  enthusiasm,  were  perfectly  harmless, 
and  their  opinions  had  no  connexion  with  any  political  party. 

But  the  Quakers  were  exempted  from  toleration  by  the  Inde* 
pendents,  as  antiscripturists.  Fox  had,  early  in  his  career,  inter-* 
rupted  a  minister  in  his  public  discourse.  Having  directed  his 
audience  to  try  all  doctrine,  opinions,  and  religions  by  the  Holy 
Scripture,  "  Fox  stood  up  and  said :  *  Oh  no !  it  is  not  the 
Scripture,  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  opinions  and  reli- 
gions are  to  be  tried ;  for  it  was  the  Spirit  that  led  the  people  into 
all  truth,  and  gave  them  the  knowledge  of  it. ' "  It  might  be 
supposed,  from  so  uncertain  a  criterion  of  truth,  as  the  supposed 
inspiration  of  the  individual,  that  the  opinions  held  by  this  sect 
would  be  various.  This  appears,  from  authors  who  saw  them 
in  their  infancy,  to  have  been  the  case  ;.but  afterwards,  when  they 
were  associated  and  formed  into  a  sect,  by  the  skill  of  their  ma- 
pagers,  their  opinicms  became  more  uniform.  They  were  in  time 
found  to  be  an  Arminian  or  a  Semi-Pelagian  sect,  *  distinguished 

*  Respecting  grace  or  divine  influence,  for  which  their  **  inward  light*'  was 
but  another  name,  they^  held :  "  that  this  light  enlighteneth  all  in  a  day, — or  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  salvation,  if  not  resisted.  Nor  is  it  less  universal  than  the  seed 
of  sin,  being  the  purchase  of  his  death  who  tasted  death  for  every  man."  "Riey 
chiefly  blame  the  Arminians,  for  not  placing  the  extent  of  salvation  in  this  prin- 
ciple of  lig^t  and  life ;  and  for  making  an  outward  knowledge  of  revelation 
necessary ;  whereas,  diey  say,  '^  where  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  had,  meft 
may  be  made  partakers  of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  death,  if  they  suffer  his  seed  and 
light,  enlightening  their  hearts,  to  take  place,  in  which  light,  communion  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  enjoyed,  so  as^for  wicked  men  to  become  holy  and  lovers  o^ 
that  power,  by  whose  inward  and  secret  touches,  they  feel  themselves  turned  from 
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by  their  singular  noticKis  respecting  the  motions  of  the  Spirit .;  by 
their  ascribing  an  inferior  authority  only  to  the  Scriptures ;  by 
their  laying  aside  the  ministry  and  sacraments;  and  adopting 
most  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  founder  Fox. 

The  protector  Cromwell  died  Sept.  3, 1658.  His  powerful  hand 
being  removed,  order  could  no  longer  be  maintain^  in  the  revo- 
lutionary government.  The  clashing  of  all  the  different  interests 
and  parties  was  immediately  heard,  and  worse  confusions  were 
threatened.  The  power  of  the  Independents  and  Anabaptists 
fell  to  pieces  with  Cromwell*s  army,  whose  force  no  one,  ailer 
Oliver's  death,  was  found  sufficient  to  combine  and  wield  with 
effect.  A  countervailing  military  power  arose  under  Monk,  the 
general  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  and  who  seemed  to  unite 
himself  with  the  Presbyterian  interest. 

But  the  nation  was  at  length  wearied,  and  disgusted  .with 
this  trifling  with  the  sovereign  authority;  and  there  being  no 
party  now  sufficiently  powerful  to  suppress  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  it  was  soon  heard  to  cry  aloud  for  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  government  in  church  and  state.  The  Presbyterians 
would  have  yielded  upon  conditions,  and  they  complain  of  beuig 
deceived  by  various  promises  and  assurances  of  the  Episcopalians. 

evil  to  good,*'  &c.  '^  As  many  as  resist  not  this  light,  but  receive  the  same,  in 
them   is  produced  a  holy,  pure,  and  spiritual  birth,  bringing  forth  holiness, 
righteousness,  purity,  and  all  other  blessed  fruits  which  are  acceptable  to  God,  by 
which  holy  birth, — to  wit,  Jesus  Christ — formed  within  us,  and  working  his  works 
within  us — as  we  are  sanctified,  so  are  we  justified  in  the  sight  of  God."  &c.   So 
tlmt,  according  to  this  statement,  they  do  not  hold  the  great  distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  protestantism,  '*  justification  by  faith/^    On  the  article  of  justification 
they  are  plainly  with  the  Papists.    They  admit  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  a 
sinless  perfection,  but  not  to  an  impossibility  of  sinning.   "The  Scriptures,"  they 
say,  "  are  only  a  declaration  of  the  fountain,  and  not  the  fountain  itself;  they  are  not 
to  be  esteemed  the  principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  noryet  the  adequate 
primary  rule  of  feith  and  manners.     Nevertheless,  as  that  which  giveth  a  true 
and  &ithful  testimony  of  the  first  foundation,  they  are  and  may  be  esteemed  a 
secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Spirit,  from  which  they  have  all  their  excel- 
lency and  certainty ;  for  as  by  the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  we  do  alone 
truly  know  them,  so  they  testify,  that  the  Spirit  is  that  guide  by  which  the  saints  are 
led  into  all  truth ;  and  therefore  according  to  Scripture,  the  Spirit  is  the  first  and 
principal  leader.    And  seeing  we  do  therefore  receive  and  believe  the  Scriptures 
because  they   proceeded  from  the  Spirit;  therefore  also  the  Spirit  is  more  ori- 
ginally and  principally  the  rule,  according  to  the  received  maxim  of  the  schools, 
— "  That  for  which  a  thing  is  such,  that  thing  itself  is  more  such."     Which 
doctrine  very  much  resembles  the  papistical  notions  of  Scripture  and  inspiration ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  inspiration  which  the  Papists  only  ascribe  to  the  so- 
lemn decisions  of  the  pope,  or  of  a  general  council,  the  Quakers  ascribe  to  every 
man  and  woman. 
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But,  in  fact,  public  opinion  having  once  found  vent,  began  to  rush 
forth  in  one  direction  with  a  force  not  to  be  diverted.  Of  the 
old  o£5cers  of  Cromwell's  army,  the  strength  of  the  Independents, 
it  is  observed  that  "  hardly  a  gentleman  of  estate  or  interest  in 
his  country,  would  stand  by  them."  **  The  Scots  kirk  stood  to 
their  principles,  and  would  have  bid  defiance  to  the  old  clergy ; 
but  Mr.  Calamy,  Manton  and  Ash" — chief  men  among  their 
brethren  in  £ngland,  "  informed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lon- 
don ministers,  that  the  general  stream  and  current  being  for  the 
old  prelacy,  in  its  pomp  and  height,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for 
establishing  presbytery ;  which  made  them  lay  aside  the  thoughts 
of  it,  and  fly  to  archbishop  Usher's  moderate  episcopacy.*" 
Monk  rather  fell  in  with  this  current,  than  directed  it.  The  new 
parliament  came  to  a  vote,  "  that  according  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, the  government  of  this  kingdom  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
in  king,  lords,  and  commons."  "  From  this  period,"  observes  lord 
Clarendon,  "  there  was  such  an  emulation  and  impatience  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  country,  who 
should  make  the  most  lively  expressions  of  their  duty  and  their 
joy,  that  a  man  could  not  but  wonder  where  those  people  dwelt 
who  had  done  all  the  mischief,  and  kept  the  king  so  many 
years  from  enjoying  the  comfort  and  support  of  such  excellent 
subjects." 

This  generosity  and  confidence  of  the  English  nation  was  but 
ill  requited  by  the  restored  family.  The  king  himself,  as  far  as 
he  could  be  said  to  have  any  religion,  was  a  concealed  Papist  j  his 
presumptij^  heir,  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  was  soon 
avowedly  one,  and  the  troubles  of  the  British  nations  were  far  from 
being  at  an  end.  The  Jesuit  politics  of  the  court  were  not  the  worst 
evil ;  the  nation  possessed  spirit  enough,  and  a  sufficient  degree 
of  hatred  against  popery,  to  counteract  this.  But  the  profligacy 
and  debauchery  which  Charles  II.  and  his  court  brought  with 
them  from  the  continent,  had  the  effect  of  demoralising  the 
English  nation  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  It  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  reign  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
after  the  destruction  of  that  venerable  church  establishment, 
which  our  reformers  had  left  us,  had  disposed  the  pubhc  mind 
to  receive  this  contagion.  They  had  destroyed  the  ancient  order 
and  authority  of  religion,  for  which  all  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
could  not  supply  a  lasting  substitute ;  and  though  many  powerful 
minds  were  called  into  exercise,  and  had  full  scope  for  their  exer- 
tions, in  this  revolutionary  state  of  church  government,  yet  the  ho- 

»  Neaic. 
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nour  of  religion,  and  sometimes  its  purity  sufTered  by  its  real  or 
suspected  subserviency  to  secular  ambition.  And  if  in  some  sta- 
tions we  see  the  tree  of  religious  knowledge,  as  in  a  high  state 
6f  cultivation,  flourishing  with  unusual  exuberancy,  never  was 
there  an  age  so  prolific  in  error  and  heresy !  Almost  every  per- 
version of  revealed  truth,  that  ingenuity  can  possibly  devise, 
was  presented  to  the  public,  and  cherished  by  some  party  or 
other.  The  minds  of  the  poor  and  simple  were  sadly  beguiled. 
A  religious  enthusiasm,  amounting  almost  to  frenzy,  was  kindled 
in  the  nation.  When  that  should  subside,  it  could  not  but  hap- 
pen, that  religion  would  be  found  weakened  by  its  divisions,  that 
general  confidence  in  its  decisions  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  multitude  of  its  empirical  teachers,  so  that  it  would  be  seen 
no  longer  to  command  the  respect  of  the  unthinking,  a!wa3f8  the 
most  numerous  part  of  mankind,  and  whose  attachment  to  re- 
ligion is  seldom  to  be  regarded  higher  than  a  useful  prejudice. 
While  this  state  of  things  lasted,  the  public  mind  may  be  con- 
sidered as  in  an  unnatural  state  of  religious  excitement. 

With  respect  to  the  regulation  of  public  morals,  enthusiasm, 
in  these  circumstances,  could,  indeed,  command  obedience ;  and, 
as  each  party  which  aimed  at  pre-eminence,  affected  to  sanctify 
its  cause  by  zeal  for  religion,  they  vied  with  each  other  to 
produce  this  effect.  Never  was  there  so  much  legislation  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  and  never  were  the  laws  more  rigor- 
ously exerted.  Public  opinion  went  with  these  regulations. 
Drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  profane  swearing,  were  rendered 
infamous,  and  every  species  of  dishonest  extravagancy.  All 
kinds  of  games,  stage  plays,  and  abuses  of  public  houses,  were 
carefully  suppressed.  The  Lord's  day  was  observed  with  un- 
usual reverence.  Had  all  this  been  produced  by  lasting  causes, 
under  a  lawful  civil  government,  and  a  well  ordered  ecclesiastical 
ministry,  the  effects  so  far  would  have  been  most  blessed.  But 
the  light  of  religion  which  produced  this  moral  improvement, 
was  n6t  diffused  from  the  luminaries  of  heaven  in  their  orderly 
evolutions,  but  was  the  blaze  of  a  meteor  soon  to  be  extinguished 
in  darkness.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  true  as  well 
as  false  religion  at  this  time  in  the  nation ;  but  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  that  when  "  all  England  turned  puritan,"  in  opposi- 
tion and  contradiction  to  an  oppressive  and  misguided  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  all  for  the  love  of  purity  in  religion  and  man- 
ners. Much  was  done  *  through  emulation,'  and  for  the  sake 
of  advantage ;  the  lusts  of  men  were  laid  under  a  visible  restraint ; 
and  if  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  paid  to  virtue,  never — if  we 
except  political  crimes — did  virtue  receive  so  much  homage  from 
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mankind.  One  generation  indeed  had  passed  away,  and  many 
whose  religions  zeal  had  helped  to  begin  the  war,  and  were  en- 
couraged, perhaps,  by  the  first  flattering  appearances,  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  rebellion  beyond  almost  every  pretension  of  right 
and  justice,  lived  to  see  the  evils  to  which  the  overthrow  of 
that  religious  estabUshment,  which  might  have  been  purified  from 
its  abuses,  was  idtimately  to  lead. 

But  it  was  most  unhappy  for  these  kingdoms, — separate 
from  every  consideration  of  politics,  —  that  the  temptations  to 
evil,  which  should  try,  and  bring  to  the  test,  this  supposed  religi- 
ous improvement  of  the  people  of  England,  and  prove  it  false  and 
delusive,  should  be  brought  back  by  the  restoration  of  its  legiti^ 
mate  government,  and  the  descendant  of  her  ancient  monarchs. 
A  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  followed  the  restoration, 
which  was  seen  to  commence  almost  with  the  rejoicings  for  the 
king's  return.  Vice  seemed  to  burst  from  its  restraints,  and  to 
recompense  itself  in  unbounded  licentiousness,  for  its  former 
sacrifices.  The  signal  indeed  was  given  from  the  throne  !  and 
by  an  extraordinary  association,  profligacy,  and  even  aflected' 
profligacy,  became  the  pledge  of  loyalty,  and  none  were  seen  to 
carry  it  further,  than  some  who  had  been  trained  in  all  the  rigid 
morality  and  fanatic  zeal  of  the  former  times,  as  though  they 
had  a  stigma  to  wipe  off  in  order  to  their  pursuing  a  new  path  of 
ambition. 

The  king  added  to  a  remarkable  urbanity  of  manners  and  win- 
ning address,  a  most  debauched  character,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  pleasures,  giving  himself  up  to  an  avowed  course 
of  lewdness.  His  court  was  a  scene  of  riotous  excess,  continual 
revelling  and  drunkenness,  the  most  insidious  seduction,  or  open 
obscenity.  Religion  became  the  butt  of  ridicule  and  profkne 
wit.  All  strictness  of  moral  deportment  was  laughed  at,  and 
even  suspected,  as  a  badge  of  another  party.  The  contagion 
quickly  contaminated  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  nor,  unless  they 
are  much  calumniated,  did  the  clergy  escape.  All  who  aspired 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  soon  took  the  prevailing  tone  of  man- 
ners, and  the  infection  spread,^  by  degrees,  through  all  ranks  of 
the  people.  Writere  of  all  classes  agree  in  pointing  out  the 
theatres  as  restored  by  Charles,  as  one  source  of  corrup- 
tion. The  introduction  of  women  as  actresses,  was  a  new  thing 
in  England,  but  the  plays  performed  were  most  immoral  and 
obscene.  This  suited  the  taste  of  the  king,  and  here  was  one 
of  the  most  frequent  exhibitions  of  his  majesty  to  his  people. 

The  spirit  of  the  English  church  has  wished  to  consecrate 
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the  monarch,  by  an  hnputation  of  a  certain  sanctity  of  charac- 
ter in  virtue  of  his  office  as  the  supreme  minister  of  Gk>d,  to 
maintain  truth  and  administer  justice.    And  this  is,  indeed,  c»e 
of  his  greatest  safeguards  in  the  legitimate  exercise    of  his 
authority,  and  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Christian  Scriptures 
particidarly  countenance.     If  so,  indeed,  the  religious  professors 
of  the  late  times  had  strangely  violated  this  maxim  !    But  now 
it  was  to  be  exposed  to  new  contempt,  by  the  personal  charact^ 
of  the  prince.   Some  few  might  separate,  in  their  idea,  the  office 
fromthe  person  of  the  king ;  but  when  he  so  far  forgot  his  cha- 
racter, it  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  his  friends  cooid  liave 
procured  for  him  or  for  his  office,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  much 
religious  veneration  by  the  loud  exclamations  of "  sacred  majesty," 
or  **  the  Lord's  anointed."     It  was  likely  rather  to  discredit  still 
more  the  sanctity  of  the  kingly  office,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  done  so. 

With  the  king  the  ancient  episcopal  church  was  restored  of 
course.  All  that  had  been  done  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterians, 
not  having  had  the  royal  assent,  was  void  in  law ;  and  by  con- 
sequence, all  the  sales  and  alienation  of  the  church  juroperty 
were  nuU,  and  the  property  reverted  to  its  lawful  owners.  Tlie 
nine  bishops  who  had  survived  the  late  troubles,  with  the  re- 
maining clergy,  resumed  their  stations.  The  new  bishops  and 
dignitaries  were  chiefly  taken  from  those  who  had  been  faithful 
to  the  royal  cause  and  to  Ihe  church,  in  the  late  season  of  its 
depi'ession  and  persecution,  which  certainly  gave  a  pledge  of  some 
worth  of  character ;  though  it  was  complaint,  that  some 
clergymen,  who  had  been  dispossessed,  not  on  political  grounds, 
but  for  scandalous  conduct  and  insufficiency,  were  admitted  with- 
out discrimination,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  church  and  its 
ministry.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  as  the  most  eminent 
among  the  surviving  bishops,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury ;  but  he  was  now  superannuated,  and  the  chief  direction 
fell  upon  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  succeeded  him  in  both  his  sees. 
The  character  given  to  this  latter  prelate  by  bishop  Burnet,  is 
very  unfavourable,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  his  conduct. 
**  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all ; 
and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  an  engine  of  government,  and 
matter  of  policy,  for  which  reason,  the  king  looked  upon  him  as 
a  wise  and  honest  clergyman." 

The  royaldeclarations  had, at  first,  breathed  great  moderation, 
and  many  lovers  of  peace  had  hoped,  that  by  some  indulgence 
to  individuals,  and  a  few  general  concessions  which  woula  not, 
have  impaired  or  weakened  the  system  of  the  established  church. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  more  moderate  Presbyterians  might  have 
been  reconciled  to  its  government ;  and  that  such  a  limited  to- 
leration might  be  allowed  as  would  neither  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  admit,  under  its  pretence,  the  common 
enemy,  the  Papists,  to  creep  in. 

These  hopes,  however,  were  not  realised,  and  the  blame  has 
been  laid  by  each  party  on  the  other;  indifferent  judges,  at  the 
same  time,  have  shared  it  between  them.  As  the  Presbyterians, 
in  the  season  of  their  prosperity,  had  risen  in  their  demands, 
so  now  the  Episcopalians  became  more  peremptory  in  preserving 
their  government  entire.  They  were  accused  also  of  acting  with 
vindictive  feelings  for  the  many  injuries  which  they  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  sectaries  and  Presbyterians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Presbyterians  were  considered  as  demanding  too  much 
in  their  present  situation,  and  it  was  suspected  that  many  would 
not  be  content  even  with  the  concessions  demanded,  nor  would 
ever  be  reconciled  to  the  government  of  the  bishops,  unless  it 
were  reduced  to  a  mere  name. 

But,  on  this  occasion,  both  parties  were  the  dupes  of  Jesuitical 
policy.  The  prelates  were  persuaded,  from  a  view  of  their  power 
and  security,  to  concede  as  little  as  possible.  The  Presbyterians 
were  exhorted  boldly  to  stand  together,  from  the  consideration, 
that  on  account  of  their  numbers  they  could  not  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  this  was  planned  with  the  artful  intention,  that  dis- 
sent from  the  established  church  should  be  made  the  more  gene- 
ral, that  so  a  toleration  might  be  necessary,  and  by  these  means 
the  Papists  might  gain  admission,  and  disseminate  their  princi- 
ples to  the  destruction  of  both.  Under  these  circumstances, 
"  the  Savoy  conference  "  took  place,  which  was  to  reconcile  the 
parties;  but  it  ended  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  con- 
duct of  neither  party  is  much  to  be  admired  for  its  moderation. 
Some  few  alterations  were  made,  but  not  very  material,  nor  were 
they  on  the  whole  calculated  to  satisfy.  Dr.  Tennison,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  candidly  observed :  "  If 
there  was  reason  for  these  changes,  there  was  equal,  if  not  greater 
reason,  for  some  further  improvements.  If  they  had  foreseen 
what  is  since  come  to  pass,  I  charitably  believe  they  would  not 
have  done  all  they  did,  and  just  so  much,  and  no  more ;  and 
yet  I  also  believe,  that  if  they  had  offered  to  move  much  further, 
a  stone  would  have  been  laid  upon  their  wheel,  by  a  secret  but 
powerful  hand;  for  the  mystery  of  popery  did  even  then  work." 

In  Scotland,  things  were  carried  with  a  still  higher  hand. 
The  league  and  covenant  were  abolished,  and  the  episcopal  go- 
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vcmment,  against  which  the  Scotch  were  so  much  prejudiced^ 
was  again  set  up  by  royal  authority,  and  the  episcopal  office 
bestowed  on  persons  of  such  a  character,  —  with  the  exception  of 
the  excellent  Leighton  who  afterwards  retired,  —  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  suppose,  that  a  thinking  and  reflecting 
people  could  ever  be  brought  to  respect  them,  or  to  acquiesce  in 
the  new  measures,  without  the  exercise  of  extreme  riolence; 
Seyeral  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  accordingly  fell  as  martyrs 
in  what  they  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  the 
most  cruel  scenes  of  persecution,  and  of  popular  violence,  where 
the  people  were  goaded  into  rebellion,  were  displayed,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  several  years,  till  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution, when  the  church  government  of  their  choice  was  conceded 
to  the  Scottish  nation.  In  England,  the  policy  which  had  widened 
the  breach  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians, 
pursued  its  advantage.    An  act  of  uniformity  was  passed,  which 
made  conformity  more  strict  than  even  before  the  civil  war.     In 
consequence  of  this,  it  is  calculated  that  two  thousand  minis-> 
ters  were  ejected  from  the  church,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
might  have  been  easily  satisfied  and  safely  trusted,  and  who 
could  ill  be  spared  at  this  time  for  the  sake  even  of  the  Protestant 
interest  itself.     "  Here,"  says  bishop  Burnet,  **  were  many  men, 
much  valued,  some  on  better  grounds  and  others  on  worse,  who 
were  cast  out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  great  poverty,  provoked 
by  much  spiteful  usage,  and  called  upon  those  popular  practices 
that  both  their  principles  and  circumstances  seemed  to  justify, 
of  forming  separate  congregations,  and  diverting  men  from  the 
public  worship,  and  from  considering  their  successors  as  the 
lawful  pastors  of  those  churches  in  which  they  had  served." 

It  was  the  secret  policy  of  the  court,  as  has  been  observed, 
that  when  the  nonconformists  had  tasted  a  portion  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  persecution,  and  had  seen  it  exercised  in  full  measure 
upon  the  Anabaptists  and  Quakers,  on  various  pretences  of 
political  danger,  tiiat  they  should  be  indulged  with  a  toleration^ 
that  under  the  same  terms  the  Roman  Catholics  might  be  bought 
in.  The  leading  churchmen  of  the  day,  ignorant  of  this  scheme, 
and  to  their  everlasting  disgrace,  became  the  willing  instruments 
of  the  court,  to  urge  forward  this  persecution  of  the  dissenters. 

But  when  the  design  was  perceived,  by  the  king's  beginning 
to  claim  a  dispensing  power,  the  parliament,  hitherto  so  sub* 
servient,  began  to  take  alarm.  With  a  view  of  keeping  out  the 
Papists,  they  made  the  laws  against  all  nonconformists  still  more 
strict;  and  some  of  our  severest   laws   against  dissenters  on- 
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ginated  in  this  policy,  as  the  test  act,  the  five-mile  act,  &c. 
And  it  was  remarked,  that  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  leading 
men  among  the  Dissenters,  aided  the  parliament  in  these  mea- 
sures against  the  court,  well  aware  of  the  design  of  the  Papists, 
and  being  content  that  their  own  party  should  suffer  for  a  time, 
rather  than  that  a  door  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  former. 

To  make  the  royal  indulgence  more  desirable,  it  would  seem 
as  if  these  laws  were  executed  with  the  greater  severity  upon  the 
Protestant  Nonconformists,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  were  con- 
nived at  and  encouraged,  till  the  alarm  for  the  growth  of  popery 
became  at  length  very  general.  The  secret  of  the  king's  reli- 
gion, however,  was  not  known,  and  all  the  apprehension  seemed 
to  be  directed  towards  the  duke  of  York,  his  presumptive  heir, 
and  an  avowed  Papist.  During  these  contentions  arose  the 
great  political  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  which  have  long  divided 
the  nation ;  the  former  animated  with  a  jealous  alarm  against 
popery  and  arbitrary  power,  the  latter  easily  excited  with  the 
apprehension,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  might  be  over- 
turned by  the  factious,  and  the  nation  again  be  plunged  into  the 
excesses  of  the  long  parliament  and  of  the  commonwealth.  Per- 
haps there  was  danger  on  both:  sides ;  and  we  observe,  that  in 
proportion  as  that  danger  was  seen,  or  magnified  in  the  appre- 
hension of  men,  by  their  particular  situations  and  interests,  many 
well-meaning  persons,  and  real  friends  to  their  country,  adopted 
the  cautious  politics  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  party.  The 
extremes  of  both  parties  were  violent  and  bad.  Those  of  the 
former  would  have  hazarded  all  for  a  demo'cratical  scheme  of 
civil  liberty;  those  of  the  latter  would  have  sacrificed  the  con- 
stitution to  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  were  suspected  of  acting 
under  the  secret  management  of  papistical  courtiers.  But 
the  great  body  of  the  two  parties  must  be  considered  as  only 
aiming  at  the  welfare  of  their  common  country,  and  the  sup- 
port of  its  institutions  by  different  ways  and  different  counsels ; 
and  many  fluctuated  in  their  attachment  between  the  two  parties, 
as  they  saw  the  danger  more  prominent  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other.  The  Dissenters,  in  general,  would  of  course  lean  to  the 
Whigs,  as  their  surest  reliance  for  toleration;  for  that  which 
was  offered  by  the  royal  indulgence,  the  wisest  of  them  well 
knew  was  but  a  mask  to  hide  the  introduction  of  popery.  It  is 
probable  also,  that  some  remnants  of  the  commonwealth-party 
still  existed  among  some  of  the  sects.  And  it  would  naturally 
happen  too,  that,  as  far  as  the  danger  of  popery  could  be  con- 
cealed, the  friends  of  the  episcopal  establishment  would  lean  to 
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the  Tories.    So  lately  emerged  from  the  ruin  in  which  the  reign  of 
the  sectaries  had  overwhelmed  them,  they  could  not  but  be  very 
liable  to  the  apprehension  of  the  church  being  in  danger.     The 
older  clergy,  raised  from  a  state  of  poverty  and  persecution  to 
sudden  affluence  and  power,  by  the  restoration  of  the  king,  were 
likely  to  betray  an  extravagant  attachment  to  his  persou  and 
authority ;  they  were  also  further  accused  of  indulging  a  spirit  of 
revenge  against  the  authors  of  their  former  troubles  and  injuries; 
and  their  aiding  in  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists, 
is  a  most  condemning  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation.     In 
their  blinded  zeal,  indeed,  they  had  nearly  been  made  the  instru- 
ments of  sacrificing  the  church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant 
interest,  to  the  objects  of  a  popish  court.   But,  by  degrees,  a  new 
class  of  clergy  was  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  establishment, 
who  were  chiefly  young  men  at  the  time  of  the  former  troubles, 
and  free  from  tbe  vindictive  spirit  of  their  brethren,  and,  per- 
haps, from  the  corruption  of  their  sudden  pro^rity ;  who  were 
equally  attached  to  the  church  of  England,  but  more  moderate 
in  their  politics,  better  acquainted  with  her  true  interests,  and 
capable  of  discerning,  in  the  present  circumstances,  what  ought 
to  be  the  chief  object  of  her  alarm. 

These  were  first  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  '*  the 
country  clergy,"  and  "  the  low  churchmen."     All  the  patron- 
age, indeed,  that  the  court  could  command,  had  for  the   most 
part  been  lavished  on  men  of  another  description,  and  the  higher 
stations  of  the  church  were  in  their  hands;  neither  did  the 
former  sound  such  high  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 
They  were  also  more  disposed  to  a  coalition  with  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  than  with  the  Papists,  as  they  saw  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  latter  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
former.     For  the  consolidation  of  the  Protestant  interest,  they 
would  have  been  content  not  only  to  remove  some  indififerent 
things,  at  which  the  Presbyterians  had  taken  ofience,  but,  it  is 
very   much   to  be  feared,   even   to    alter    some   of  the   most 
beautiful  of  the  ancient  formularies  of  our  worship,  in  accom- 
modation to  the  Presbyterian  tasle,  and  to  yield   something 
to  the  growing  latitudinarianism  of  the  times,  with  regard  to 
the  strong  assertions  of  the  ancient  creeds  with  respect  to  doc- 
trines.    Belonging  to  this  class  were  many  whose  names  the 
subsequent  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  happy  revolution  in 
the  civil  government  which  followed,  called  into  deserved  notice 
and  public  esteem,  as  Tillotson,  Tennison,  Cudworth,  Whichcote, 
Wilkins.  Burnet,  Stillingfleet,  &c.     "  Many  of  them  were  men 
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of  g^eat  learning  and  virtue ;  they  Were  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  age,  whose  sermons  and  writings  did  honour  to 
the  church  of  England  in  the  worst  of  times.  They  lamented  the 
corruptions  and  vices  of  the  people,  and  stood  in  the  gap  against 
ran  inundation  of  popery  and  tyranny  ^." 

In  February,  1684^  died  the  profligate  Charles.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  James  II.,  an  avowed  Papist,  who  resolved 
to  hazard  every  thing  for  the  adv^ancement  of  the  popish  religion. 
He  began  by  holding  a  language  fair  and  deceptive,  which  laid 
asleep  the  vigilance  of  many  who  ought  to  have  known  popery 
.better.  Agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jesuitical  policy,  he 
aimed  at  crushing  one  party  by  the  instrumentality  of  anothef. 
Full  range  WSM3  at  first  given  to  the  persecution  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  his  suspicions  against  that  body  were  enhanced  by  the  un- 
successful, invasion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  cruelties  of  Jeffreys  and  Kirk  recalled  the  recollection  of 
-the  Inost  barbarous  times.  James's  plan  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  to  crush  the  Dissenters,  and  then  to  devour  the  church  ; 
but  his  counsels  were  afterwards  changed,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  care3S  the  Dissenters,  and  arm  them  as  a  party  against  the 
church.  With  some  he  succeeded ;  but  the  greater  part  did 
not  much  relish  the  privilege  of  being  the  last  to  be  devoured. 

The  fact  was,  the  church  had  taken  alarm,  which  diminished 
the  influence  of  the  high  Tory  party,  and  brOught.forth  the  party 
of  "  the  country  clergy  "  into  popularity  and  action.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  king,  and  by  every  inducement  which  his  sta- 
tion enabled  him  to  offer,  the  Jesuits  and  Roman  priests  were 
now  making  proselytes  in  every  rank  of  life.  Roman  bishopa 
were  openly  consecrated,  and  an  open  correspondence  was  held 
with  the  pope.  The  pulpitis  of  the  established  church  now 
sounded  the  alarm  against  popery,  and  boldly  exposed  its  errors. 
This  was  called  "  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  king's  religion.'' 
The  policy  formerly  pursued  by  archbishop  Laud,  in  order  to 
introduce  Arminianism,  was  first  had  recourse  to.  The  bishops 
were  required  by  the  king  to  prohibit  the  inferior  clergy  from 
preaching  on  the  controverted  points  of  religion ;  and  some  wer# 
brought  into  trouble  for  disobedience.  The  Roman  Catholics^ 
as  they  had  not  the  ears  of  the  people,  had  recourse  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  multitude  of  tracts  to  circulate  amongst  them. 
The  clergy  of  the  church  now  resolved  to  encounter  them  wi& 
the  same  weapons.  Every  pamphlet  published  by  the  Jesuits 
was  immediately  answered,  and,  by  industrious  management,  % 

'  Neale. 
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Bight  was  of5ten  procured  of  the  tract  while  it  was  bcdng  printed, 
and  the  answer  published  at  the  same  time  with  it.  Hardly  a 
week  passed  in  which  some  sermon  or  small  treatise  against 
popery  was  not  printed  and  dispersed  among  the  common  people : 
thus  the  Papists  were  baffled  in  all  their  attempts  to  seduce  the 
English  nation,  and  the  victory  of  the  clergy  was  complete. 

This  success  exasperated  the  king  in  the  highest  degree 
against  the  clergy.  He  attempted  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  late 
persecution  of  the  Dissenters  upon  them,  and  proclaimed  himself 
the  patron  of.unirersal  toleration.  But,  as  he  could  not  accom- 
plish this  by  law,  he  resolved  to  effect  it  by  his  dispensing  power. 
The  privy  council  was  new  modelled,  and  the  judges  and  lead- 
ing lawyers  were  rendered  subservient  to  his  will.  He  then  on 
a  sudden  began  to  declare  his  favour  towards  the  Dissenters, 
and  encouraged  them  to  opien  places  of  pubUc  worship,,  for  which 
he  gave  them  his  license^. 

As  an  instrument  of  oppression  over  the  church,  Ae  king 
next  restored  the  High  Commission,  though  contrary  to  act  of 
parliament.    The  first  person  marked  for  an  example  was  Comp- 
ton,  bishop  of  London,  who,  in  the  short  parliament  which  met 
in  the  r^ign  of  James,  had  ventured  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
the  court,  and  had  lately  displeased  the  king,  by  refusing  at  his 
command  to  suspend  Dr.  Sharp,  for  preaching  on  the  Romish 
controversy.     By  this  court  the  bishop  was  suspended  from  his 
office.     The  privileges  of  the  universities  were  also  violated,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  introduce  Papists  there ;  and  men,  who  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  their  notion  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
king,  were  now  compelled  to  make  their  choice  between  that 
obedience  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  church  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion.     In  such  a  dilemma  they  could  not  hesitate,  and  were 
soon  put  to  the  proof.     The  king  again  published  a  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  for  dispensing  with  the  laws  in 
favour  of  Papists  and  all  other  dissenters.     He  commanded  this 
declaration  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches,  during  the  time  of 
divine  service.    A  great  majority  of  the  clergy  interpreted  this 
act  of  reading  the  declaration,  as  making  them  a  party  therein, 
and  very  generally  refused  to  read  it.     Most  of  the  bishops  dis- 
obeyed^ and  genercfusly  interposed  themselves  between  the  infe- 
rior clergy  and  the  vengeance  of  the  king.     Seven  of  them  met 
at  Lambeth,  where  the  archbishop,  Bancroft,  was  confined  by 

'  l^e  chief  writers  in  this  controversy  were,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  Teimison, 
Patrick,  Wake,  Whitby,  Sharp,  Atterbury,  Williams,  Aldrich,  Burnet,  Fowler, 
&c.  Many  of  them  were  afterwards  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church. 
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illness,  and  signed  an  address  to  the  king,  stating,  in  respectful 
terms,  their  reasons  for  disobeying  his  commands,    fhe  bishops 
of  ElyS   Bath  and  WeU8^  St.  Asaph ^  Chichester*,  Peter- 
borough ^  and  Bristol  ^  went  to  present  this  address  to  the  king. 
To  his  angry  threats  their  reply  was,  "The  will  of  God  be  done." 
The  bishops  could  not  but  feel  themselves  on  this  occasion  strong 
in  the  support  of  pubUc  opinion;  yet,  considering  that  James  had 
the  courts  of  judicature  at  his  command,  and  also  at  this  time  an 
army  much  under  papal  influence  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  their  conduct  must  be  considered  as  bold  and  magna- 
nimous.   The  king  felt  the  crisis,  and  hesitated ;  but  he  resolved 
at  length  on  violent  measures,  and  ordered  the  bishops  to  be  pro- 
secuted.    The  contemporary  writers  describe  the  metropolis  as 
having  never,  on  any  occasion,  been  thrown  into  such  a  state 
of  agitation.    All  classes  of  persons,  forgetting  former  differences 
of  opinion,  contemplated  the  bishops  as  the  guardians  of  the 
laws  and  religion  of  their  country.    As  they  were  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  Tower,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  crowded  with  the 
kneeling  multitude,  asking  their  blessing,  and  imploring  bless- 
ings upon  them.     Several  of  the  nobility,  and  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  attended  them  on  their  trial  at  Westminster  Hall;  and 
the  rejoicing  shouts  for  their  acquittal  not  only  spread  through 
the  city,  but  even  reached  the  king's  ears,  in  the  midst  of  his 
camp  at  Hounslow-heath.    The  king  would  still  have  persisted 
in  his  measures,  but  his  authority  was  destroyed,  and  the  hearts 
of  his  people  were  entirely  alienated  from  him.    The  voice  of  the 
nation  invited  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  next 
Protestant  heir  to  the  throne,  to  come  to  their  deliverance.    All 
that  followed — the  infatuation  of  the  king — the  panic  which 
seized  all  his  friends — ^the  sudden  unanimity  of  all  the  conflicting 
interests  in  the  kingdom,  in  one  common  object — and  even  the 
critical  adjustment  of  the  winds,  which  brought  in  safety  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  these  shores  —  all  these  circumstances  to- 
gether seemed  to  expose  more  to  the  view  and  common  observa- 
tion of  mankind  than  usual,  that  '^  never-failing  providence  of 
Grod  that  govemeth  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth : "  *'  that 
setteth  up  kings  and  putteth  down  kings,  and  changes  the  times 
and  seasons  ; ''  and  which,  though  for  the  most  part  unseen,  and 
often  most  mysterious  in  its  conduct  to  human  wisdom>  should 
ever  be  the  confidence  of  his  believing  people. 

Thus  our  happy  and  bloodless  revolution  viras  accomplished. 
William  and  Mary,  by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  were  placed  on 

■Turner.        "Keno.        'loyd.        *  Lake,       •VJYate.       *tv^S!cwwJ. 
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the  tieserted  throne  of  James  II.,  1689.  A  bill  of  tig^tM  wu 
passed,  terminating  the  hurtful  disputes  respecting  the  extent  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  which  had  for  so  many  years  distracted  the 
kingdom. 

The  settlement  of  religion,  howerer,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  that  way  which  the  more  moderate  Nonconformista 
and  the  part  of  the  clergy  who,  by  their  late  services,  were  now 
raised  to  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  could  have  wished.  The 
toleration  of  Dissenters,  and  protection  of  their  worship,  were 
readily  granted ;  but  when  the  moderate  Episcopalians  would  have 
altered  some  ordinances  and  customs  to  favour  a  comprehension  of 
the  Presbyterians,  they  were  deterred  by  no  imaginary  fear  of  en- 
couraging dissent  from  the  established  church  in  an  opposite 
quarter.  For  it  was  now  understood  that  many  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  scrupled  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government ; 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  any  alteration  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies,  would  be  the  oi^casion  of  combining  a  large  party 
with  them,  affecting  zealously  to  uphold  the  old  Common  Prayer 
Book  against  the  new ;  and  thus  a  new  schism  might  be  created 
in  the  church. 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  in  the 
parliament  and  convocation,  with  respect  to  religion,  that  king 
William  and  the  moderate  party  were  defeated  in  all  their 
attempts  at  a  comprehension.  The  jealousy  excited  by  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which  the  position  of 
political  parties  in  a  measure  compelled  the  king  to  enforce,  is 
considered  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  Episcopalians  in  England.  So  violent  was  the  party  spirit 
which  was  engendered,  especially  in  the  lower  house  of  convo- 
cation, that  the  exercise  of  the  regal  prerogative  was  necessary 
to  prevent  mischief;  an  end  was  put  to  the  session,  and  the 
business  of  the  convocation  suspended  by  a  course  of  proroga- 
tions for  ten  years. 

Archbishop  Sancroft  and  the  rest  of  the  nonjuring  bishops, 
after  their  deprivation,  were  suffered  to  continue  more  than  a 
year  in  their  sees,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  reconcile  their 
consciences  to  give  the  pledges  required  by  the  new  government. 
When  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  by  the  king,  to  fill  their  places  with  divines  of  the  highest 
character  and  of  moderate  principles.  Dr.  Tillotson  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Sharp,  on  the  death  of  the 
archbishop  of  York,  was  appointed  his  successor.  The  same 
wise  policy  was  exercised  in  filling  up  the  inferior  stations  in 
the  church.     But  kind  and  conciUating  as  was  the  administra- 
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tion  of  archbishop  Tillotson,  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  tt 
schism  in  the  church,  on  the  notion  that  the  legislature  had  not 
the  power  to  deprive  the  nonjuring  clergy.  Dr.  Tillotson  con- 
tinued in  his  primacy  only  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Tennison,  a  man  of  the  same  moderate  principles. 

Nearly  with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1702,  died 
king  William  III.,  under  God  the  deliverer  of  this  nation  from 
tyranny  and  popery ;  concerning  whom  the  highest  eulogy  of 
a  king  may  be  pronounced,  that  it  was  to  be  lamented  that  he 
possessed  not  greater  power  and  influence  to  do  all  the  good 
which  he  had  projected  for  the  interests  of  religion. 

The  state  of  religious  instruction  at  this  period,  may  be 
known  from  the  writings  of  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Atterbury,  Sher- 
lock, Sec.  If  as  writers  they  yeere  superior,  to  the  divines  of 
the  former  age,  in  the  manner  and  philological  beauties  of  their' 
discourses,  in  doctrine  an4  in  matter  they  were  far  inferior. 
Though  able  advocates  for  the  church  of  England  against 
popery,  and  for  revelation  against  infidelity,  and  most  eminent 
as  moral  instructers,  yet  they  afforded  but  a  very  unfrequent, 
faint,  and  cold  exhibition  of  those  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel 
which  the  reformation  had  restored.  This  age  produced,  how- 
ever, and  saw  advimced  to  the  episcopal  bench,  a  Stillingfleet 
and  a  Beveridge. 

The  Dissenters  did  not  hesitate^  according  to  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  ta  sign  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of 
England ;  but  Mr.  Baxter  had  departed  very  far  from  the  old 
Puritan  standard,  and  some  others  of  the  Presbyterians  seemed 
to  lean  to  that  side.  What  has  been  called  the  Neonomian 
controversy,  occasioned  by  the  republication  of  Dr.  Crisp's 
works,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  nearly  di- 
vided the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  appears,  in  its 
results,  to  have  had  some  tendency  in  lowering  the  tone  of 
religious  sentiment  among  the  former,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not 
embraced  a  very  different  system.  The  tide  of  opinion  ran 
strongly  in  their  favour.  Stumbling  at  the  paradoxes  of  Dr. 
Crisp,  and  appearing  as  the  champions  of  ''  holiness,"  against 
"  the  exuberance  of  grace,"  they  were  in  extreme  danger  of. 
clogging  the  channel  which  fed  the  flame  of  pure  religion.  And 
I  conceive  that  an  evil  effect  of  the  controversy,  described  by 
two  late  historians  of  the  Dissenters\  on  this  occasion,  is  very 
discernible    in  the  sermons  and  writings  of  many  dissenting 

'  Bogue  and  Bennet.  •  ^ 
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divines  from  about  this  period,  increasing  more  imd  more  as  the 
century  advances.   "  When  a  minister  has  been  warmly  engaged 
in  supporting  what  he  considers  to  be  the  cause  of  holiness,  and 
the  obligations  of  Christian  duty,  against  those  who  are  sup- 
posed by  him  to  tuiii  the  grace  of  Ood  into  wantonness,  it  is 
often  found  to  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  his  future  minis- 
trations.    Obedience  to  the  Divine  commands  is  the   general 
tlieme  of  his  discourses.     He  seems  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  he  is  shy  of  preaching  them,  and  they  are 
mentioned  but  seldom ;  and  when  he  does  mention  them,  instead 
of  its  being  done  with  that  ardour  of  delight  which  they  ohght 
always  to  inspire,  it  is  with  timid  caution,  with  anxious  solici- 
tude that  they  may  not  be  abused,  and  with  many  directions  for 
preservation  from  dreaded  abus( :  hepce,  the  animating  virtue 
of  these  precious  truths  is  lost ;  and  the  preaching,  robbed  of 
that  unction  which  they  convey,  js  meagre  and  ineffectual/' 
I  apprehend  that  this  description  is  generally  applicable  to  the 
first  symptoms  of  decay  of  vital  religion  and  of  Gospel  truth, 
i^  every  age  of  the  church,  in  every  sect  of  Christians,  and  in 
every  neighbourhood  where  a  real  revival  had  been  experienced. 

During  the  reign  of  qyeen  Anne,  from  1701  to  1714,  tlie 
clashing  of  the  two  great  political  parties  into  which  the  nation 
was  divided,  was  often  very  violent ;  but  the  concerns  of  religion 
were  now  but  a  secondary  consideration,  though  they  sometimes 
made  the  astensibJe  motive  in  the  struggles  of  the  different 
parties  ^ 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  public  opinion,  which,  in  the 
former  age,  had  been  so  much  in  favpur  of  the  Puritans,  and 
was  much  prejudiced  against  the  ruling  clergy,  had  now  re- 
ceived an  opposite  bias.  A  contemporary  writer  observes  : 
"  The  church  and  its  priesthood  was  never  more  generally 
beloved,  its  worship  never  more  frequented,  its  altars  never 
more  crowded,  than  at  this  day*."     This  favourable  change  is 

'  "  There  were  two  parties,*'  bishop  Burnet  observes,  "  among  the  clergy : 
one  was  faithful  and  firm  to  the  present  government ;  the  other  expressed  a  great 
esteem  for  the  Jacobites,  and  in  all  elections  gave  their  votes  to  those  who  leaned 
that  way.  At  the  same  time,  they  shewed  great  resentment  against  the  Disen- 
iers,  and  were  enemies  to  the  toleration,  and  seemed  resolved  never  to  consent  to 
any  alteration  in  their  favour.  The  bulk  of  the  clergy  ran  this  way,  ao  that  the 
moderate  party  were  far  outnumbered.  iProfane  minds  had  too  gr^t  advantage 
from  this,  in  reflecting  severely  on  a  body  of  men  that  took  oaths  and  performed 
public  devotions,  when  the  rest  of  their  lives  was  too  public  and  too  visible  a  con- 
tradiction of  such  oaths  and  prayers." 

'  Bisse. 
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ceitaioly  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  those  divines 
whom  the  revolution  had  placed  in  the  road  of  preferment. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  state  of  the  public  feeling  by  the 
Tory  party,  who  were  desirous  of  displacing  the  Whigs  from  the 
helm  of  government ;  and  the  cry  of  "  the  church  in  danger," 
often  excited  the  people  to  riot,  and  to  many  culpable  excesses, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  renderecl  the  times  dangerous 
to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  importance  given  to  the  political  career  of  an 
insignificant  individual,  Pr.  Sacheverel,  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  frenzy  which,  at  this  period,  affected  the  minds  of  the 
great  body.of  the  people.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  Tory  ad- 
ministration was  formed,  who  were  suspected,  by  their  political 
opponents,  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Pre- 
tender than  to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  The 
policy  of  their  government  was,  to  depress  and  discourage  the 
Dissenters,  as  a  party  attached  to  their  adversaries  in  politics. 
Hence,  "  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,"  which  deprived  the 
Dissenters  of  all  offices  of  trust  under  government.  An  attempt 
also  was  made  to  prevent  their  being  employed  in  the  education 
of  children.  These  were  measures  for  the  security  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  not  dissimilar  to  what  had  been  pursued  for 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion  against  the  Papists ;  but 
the  cases  were  considered  to  be  different;  and  it  gave  great 
scandal,  that  one  of  the  ministry  who  was  most  zealous  in  this 
cause,  St.  John  lord  Bolingbroke,  was  known  to  be  a  blas- 
pheming infidel,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion  itself. 

The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  A.D.  1714,  secured 
in  the  civil  government,  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  which 
had  been  somewhat  in  danger  from  the  violence  of  party  in  the 
reign  of  Anne ;  and  the  English  nation  began  to  feel  more  and 
more  the  good  effects  of  the  happy  constitution  which  it  had 
been  the  work  of  ages  to  bring  to  perfection.  From  that  period, 
the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  nation  has  been  progressive,  or 
but  little  impeded,  and  increasing  population  has  been  the 
natural  consequence.  In  the  history  of  no  nation  where  the 
church  of  God  has  sojourned,  do  we  find  so  long  a  period 
of  uninterrupted  peace;  and  no  where  has  she  had  so  many- 
causes  of  thankfulness  for  temporal  blessings.  But  when  we 
look  into  the  internal  state  of  the  church,  we  cannot  say  that  it- 
exhibits  a  parallel  scene  of  spiritual  prosperity. 

The  bad  and  crooked  policy  which  had  driven  so  many  able 
and  usefiil  men  to  dissent  firotn  the  establishment,  and  the- 
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avidity  with  which  the  Dissenters  now  availed  themselves  of 
toleration — losing  all  the  scruples  of  their  suffering  forefathers, 
respecting  the  sin  of  schism  and  the  evils  of  separation — cannot 
be  sufficiently  lamented.  The  order  and  authority  of  religion 
have  received  a  wound,  never  perhaps  to  be  healed;  and  its 
public  profession  has  been  a  far  inferior  concern  of  society  from 
that  period.  The  irreligious  and  the  absentees  from  public 
worship,  were  countenanced  by  the  example  of  those  who 
appeared  the  most  religious.  In  some  situations,  those  who, 
mingling  with  society,  might  have  been  the  salt  of  the  earthy 
were  separated  by  themselves,  and  associated  together  in  a  state 
of  aversion  to  their  neighbours — ^by  no  means  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  characters ;  and  too  often,  where  they  could 
not  make  proselytes,  their  conduct  had  the  effect  of  shaking 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  estabhshed  religion  of  the 
country :  a  consequence  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  separated 
from  dissent.  Popery  rejoiced  at  our  divisions  ;  infidelity  and 
atheism  increased,  and  demanded  toleration  also. 

But  important  as  church  order  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  visible 
church,  there  was  a  more  powerful  cause  in  operation,  than  the 
dissolution  of  this  bond,  which  had  tended,  and  was  yet  tending, 
to  the  decay  of  real  Christianity  amongst  us.  This  was  the  loss 
of  the  true  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  as  recovered  at 
the  reformation. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  former  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  as  has  appeared  from  the  foregoing  history, 
this  faith  was  kept  whole  and  undefiled  in  the  mc^ority  of  serious 
professors  of  all  parties ;  but  from  the  period  diat  archbishop 
Laud  set  the  fashion  of  a  new  faith  in  the  church  of  England, 
imported  from  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland,  a  great  alteration 
took  place  in  our  church  as  a  body.  Dr.  M osheim  has  de- 
signated the  opinions  of  the  early  Arminians,  as  *'  deriving  their 
existence  from  an  excessive  propensity  to  improve  the  faculty  of 
reason,  and  to  follow  its  dictates  and  discoveries.''  In  this  point 
of  view,  as  was  before  remarked,  it  was  not  so  much  a  new 
system  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  the  first  revolt  of  the 
human  understanding,  from  the  shackles  of  those  doctrines  set 
forth  at  the  reformation.  It  was  truly  over  again  "  the  spoiling 
of  philosophy,"  and  was  very  similar  to  that  first  general  corrup- 
tion of  Christianity  in  the  primitive  ages,  which  proceeded  from 
the  school  of  Alexandria.  A  religious  sentiment,  we  trust  in^r 
spired  from  above,  has  kept  the  hearts  of  some  entire,  who  went 
&r  into  this  scheme  as  a  doctrinal  speculation ;  and  we  have 
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known  sects  and  teachers  who  have  borne  thenameof  Arminian, 
very  zealous  and  strenuous  in  enforcing  some  all-important  doc- 
trines of  revelation.  But  Arminianism^  among  its  iirst  pro-^ 
fessors  on  the  continent^  was  often  seen  to  lead  the  mind  into  a 
wider  departure  from  the  deceived  doctrines  of  the  faith ;  and 
rational  Christianity,  as  it  was  termed,  led  by  imperceptible 
degrees  to  Socinianism,  and  sometimes  to  deism.  The  clei^  in 
England,  who  had  imbibed  the  same  spirit,  bound  by  subscrip- 
tions, and  evidently  opposed  by  the  prejudices,  as  well  as  the 
sounder  principles  of  the  people,  and  in  many  cases,  we  trusty 
held  by  a  superior  tie,  did  not  run  into  these  extremes.  But  the 
standard  of  evangelical  doctrine  was  amazingly  lowered,  under 
the  notion  of  the  greater  usefulness  of  inculcating  chiefly  the 
moral  duties  of  Christianity ;  and,  at  length,  as  we  have  seeii, 
silence  was  commanded  by  authority  on  the  controverted  points, 
when  —  on  whichever  side  the  truth  lay  —  some  grand  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  were  in  dispute.  There  have  been 
professed  Arminians,  as  well  as  followers  of  Luther  and  ofCal-: 
vin,  who  would  have  considered  this  as  silencing  the  Christian 
revelation  itself;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  genius  of  the 
religion  of  the  Remonstrants,  to  banish  from  public  instruction 
all  **  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  as  proper  only  for  the  speculation 
of  the  schools;  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  mere  ethical  style 
of  preaching.  This  was  the  great,  injury  that  archbishop  Laud 
effected  in  this  church.  The  miost  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  he  attempted  to  introduce,  were  harmless  in  com- 
parison of  this ;  and  some  of  them  might,  perhaps,  in  another 
age,  have  been  seen  in  a  different  point  of  view,  as  tending  to. 
the  more  reverential  and  impressive  conducting  of  divine 
worship. 

The  injuries  which  Laud  received  in  the  ensuing  conflict, 
and  the  barbarity  of  his  murder,  tended  much  to  raise  his. 
character  and  the  force  of  his  example  among  the  English, 
clergy ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  sufferers  during  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion,' 
imbibed  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ree,  his  views  with  respect  to 
doctrine  and  preaching !  What  promoted  this,  was  the  triumph 
of  the  Puritans,  who  generally  maintained  the  doctrines  of  Uie* 
reformation.  Extravagantly  zealous  to  promote  the  style  of  wor- 
ship which  titieir  taste  approved,  and  the  dupes  ^t  the  same 
time  of  abler  politicians,  tiiey  destroyed  the  former  chiux^h  order 
and  government,  without  ever  being  able  to  erect  another  which, 
could  command  general  respect.     The  anarchy  and  spiritual 
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Ucentiousness  which  followed,  illustrated .  still  more  the  benefit 
.  of  order  and  of  the  ancient  church  government  to  religion,  and 
almost  made  the  people  of  that  age  regret  the  times  of  the 
oppression  of  former  governors. 

It  is  true  that  some  Arminian  sects  arose  out  of  this  chaos,  as 
the  Quakers  and  the  General  Baptists ;  but  the  chief  actors  in 
this  scene  were  professedly  zealous  for  the  faith  of  the  reformed 
churches ;  and  the  extravagances  of  some,  which,  without  dis- 
crimination, were  applied  to  the  whole,  created  such  great  pre- 
judices against  sound  doctrine,  that  the  giddy  multitude  were 
easily  led,  at  the  restoration,  to  hate,  despise,  and  ridicule  all 
religion  ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  clergy,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns  of  the  Stuart  kings,  were  settled  in  the  Arminian 
faith,  —  that  species  of  Arminianism  which  loses  sight  of  all 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  to  substitute  in  their  stead 
mere  ethical  instruction. 

With  some  exceptions,  we  cannot  say  that  the  great  bishops 
and  divines  whom  the  revolution  brought  into  power,  made  any 
efforts  to  restore  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  As  gover- 
nors of  the  church,  they  were  truly  **  benefactors/'  and  did  much 
to  curb  the  fury  of  a  proud  and  ignorant,  and  sometimes  a  licen- 
.  tious  clergy  and  people;  As  moral  writers  and  defenders  of  the 
outworks  of  Christianity  against  infidels,  in  which,  unhappily, 
they  had  now  much  employment,  they  were  truly  excellent;  but 
as  *'  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,'*  to  open  and  explain  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  they  were  very  far  inferior  to  the  divines  of  the 
reformation  and  of  the  subsequent  age.  Nay,  in  their  judg- 
ments, I  apprehend,  though  they  reverenced  their  memory,  they 
thought  very  differently  concerning  "  that  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing whereby  it  has  pleased  God  to  save  them  that  believe."  But 
here,  '*  the  foolishness  of  Grod  "  —  what  his  creatures  esteem  to 
be  such  —  was  found  to  be  '*  wiser  than  men."  What  did  these 
eminent  men,  with  their  truly  excellent  moral  discourses,  do  for 
the  nation,  supported  as  they  were  by  their  high  office  and 
character  ?  Alas  !  their  preaching  proved  altogether  weak  and 
impotent  against  the  tide  of  irreligion  and  profligacy  which  had 
overflowed  the  nation  since  the  period  of  the  restoration. 

The  state  of  the  clergy  and  people  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  as  given  by  bishop  Burnet,  is  truly  deplorable.  "  During 
my  whole  life,''  he  remarks,  ''  I  have  lamented  that  I  saw  so 
little  true  t^  among  our  clergy.  I  saw  much  of  it  in  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  though  it  is  both  ill-directed  and  ill-con- 
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ducted.  I  saw  much  zeal  also  among  the  foreign  churches ;  the 
Dissenters  have  a  great  deal  among  them ;  but  I  must  own,  the 
great  body  of  our  clergy  has  always  appeared  dead  and  lifeless  to 
me,  and  instead  of  animating  one  another,  they  seem  rather  to 
lay  one  another  asleep."  "  I  have  observed  the  clergy  in  all  the 
places  through  which  I  have  travelled.  Papists,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  and  Dissenters  ;  but  of  them  all,  our  clergy  is  much  the 
most  remiss  in  their  labours  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in 
their  lives/*  Speaking  of  the  Articles,  he  says,  "  The  greater 
part  subscribe  them  without  ever  examining  them ;  and  others- 
do  it  because  they  must  do  it,^  though  they  can  hardly  satisfy 
their  consciences  about  some  things  in  them." 

His  description  of  the  laity  is,  **  The  commonalty  of  thi» 
nation  are  much  the  happiest,  and  live  the  easiest  and  the  most 
plentifully  of  any  that  ever  I  saw.  They  are  very  sagacious  and 
skilful  in  managing  all  their  concerns ;  but  at  Uie  same  time  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived  how  ignorant  they  are  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  Dissenters  have  a  much  larger  share  of  knowledge 
among  them,  than  is  among  those  that  come  to  our  churches* 
This  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  plainness  in 
which  matters  of  religion  are  wrote  in  this  age,  and  the  many 
small  books  concerning  these  that  have  been  published  of  late 
years,  which  go  at  easy  rates,  and  of  which  many  thousands  are 
every  year  sent  about  by  charitable  societies  in  London ;  so  that 
this  ignorance  seems  to  be  obstinate  and  incurable."  Of  the 
gentry  the  bishop  observes,  "  They  are  for  the  most  part  the 
worst  instructed,  and  the  least  knowing  of  any  of  their  rank  I  ever 
went  amongst.  A  gentleman  here  is  often  both  ill-taught  and 
ill-bred ;  this  makes  him  hasty  and  insolent.  The  gentry  are 
not  early  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  religion;  so  that 
after  they  have  forgot  their  Catechism,  they  acquire  no  more 
new  knowledge,  but  what  they  learn  in  plays  and  romances. 
They  grow  soon  to  find  it  a  modish  thing,  that  looks  like  wit 
and  spirit,  to  laugh  at  religion  and  virtue,  and  to  become  crude 
and  unpolished  infidels."  ''  As  for  the  men  of  trade  and  busi-^ 
ness,  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  body  in  the  nation^ 
generous,  sober,  and  charitable ;  so  that  while  the  people  of  the 
country  are  so  immersed  in  their  afiairs  that  the  sense  of  religion 
cannot  reach  th^m,  there  is  a  better  spirit  stirring  in  our.  cities  ; 
more  knowledge,  more  zeal,  and  more  charity,  with  a  great  deal 
more  of  devotion."  The  stage  he  reckons  the  great  corrupter 
of  the  town. 

Bishop  Butler  also^  in  the  prefietce  to  his  Analogy,  gives  ft 
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Striking  picture  of  the  tendency  to  infidelity  in  those  days.  He 
laments  "  that  it  was  then  taken  for  granted,  that  Chmtianity 
was  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  even ;  and  accordingly 
they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point 
among  all  people  of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  —  as  it 
were  by  way  of  reprisal,  for  having  so  long  interrupted  the 
pleasure  of  the  workl." 

Such  was  the  awful  state  of  the  nation  !  —  having  now  for 
twenty  years  been  deprived  of  her  ancient  establishment,  and 
prejudiced  against  the  truths  of  revelation,  from  the  extrava* 
gancies  and  hypocrisy  of  some  who  assumed  the  teacher's  office 
during  the  usurpation,  —  corrupted  by  the  profligacy  of  the 
court  of  Charles  IL,  —  having  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the 
expulsion  of  nearly  two  thousand  ministers,  who  were  generally 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  —  and  since  the 
restoration  having  been  placed  under  a  new  mode  of  religious 
instruction,  which,  if  not  avowedly  semi-Pelagian,  laid  very 
little  stress  upon  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  these  truths  are 
exhibited  in  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  but  attempted,  by  the 
charms  of  human  eloquence  and  the  preaching  of  moral  duties, 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

In  the  track  of  Arminianism  followed  revivals  of  the  ancient 
heresies  of  Arianism,  and  close  in  their  footsteps,  some  who  held 
and  taught  the  doctrines  of  Socinus.  Whiston,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  Dt.  Samuel 
Clarke,  appeared  among  the  former ;  Mr.  Firman,  an  intimate 
friend  of  archbishop  TiUotson,  among  the  latter.  Their  converts 
in  private  seem  to  have  been  not  a  few;  and  the  very  stirring  of 
these  controversies  in  an  irreligious  age,  aided  the  triumphs  of 
infidelity  and  Epicurean  indifference. 

Among  the  Dissenters,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find,  from 
the  very  circumstances  of  their  congregations,  an  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  subsisting  to  a  longer  period, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  Indeed,  in  some  con- 
gregations of  Independents  and  Particular  Baptists,  these  doc- 
trines were  never  renounced  ;  so  that  a  cause  of  dissent  which 
sometimes  operated,  was,  not  a  dislike  to  a  few  ceremonies,  a 
liturgy,  or  a  mode  of  government,  but  that  the  pulpit  in  the 
parish  churches  was  found  at  vEuiance  with  that  liturgy ;  and 
what  was  understood  to  be  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  was  heard  only 
at  the  meeting-house.  The  main  body  of  the  Dissenters,  how- 
ever, and  more  especially  the  Presbyterians,  soon  followed  the 
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leading  teachers  of  the  church  in  the  descending  scale ;  and, 
unsustained  by  articles  of  subscription,  and  the  use  of  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  evangelical  devotion,  they  sunk  still  lower  from 
the  standard  of  the  reformation  —  until  the  successors  of  the 
old  Puritans  pitched  their  tabernacles  among  the  tents  of  Arius 
aad  Socinus. 

The  Crispian  conU'oversy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  those  who  were  hailed  as  victors.  If  it  was  a  victory,  it 
was  dearly  bought,  and  seems  to  have  awakened  the  powers  of 
defence  against  a  more  dangerous  foe  that  was  preparing  an 
attack  in  an  opposite  quarter.  As  the  old  Nonconformists,  and 
those  who  had  been  formed  by  the  teachers  of  that  generation, 
died  off,  the  effects  became  more  and  more  apparent.  The 
Goodwins,  Owens,  and  Howes,  had  not  equal  successors  as 
divines,  although  a  Watts,  a  Doddridge,  and  a  Gill  arose. 

"  It  could  not  be  said,"  say  the  modem  historians  of  the 
Dissenters,  speaking  of  what  soon  followed  upon  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover, ''  that  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher  was  con- 
trary to  the  truth,  but  he  did  not  breathe  his  soul  into  bis  ser- 
mons ;  his  words  appeared  to  freeze  upon  his  lips ;  the  people 
felt  the  chilling  impulse,  and  on  their  faces  might  be  read  cold 
insensibility  and  frozen  indifference.'^  '*  But  during  this  period, 
(from  1714  to  1760,)  error  was  the  destroying  angel  of  dissent- 
ing congregations.  Instances  might  be  produced,  in  which  a 
preacher  of  superior  talents  has  attracted  or  retained  a  numerous 
congregation  in  the  metropolis  or  other  populous  cities,  though 
his  sentiments  have  been  far  from  the  orthodox  creed ;  but,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things —  whenever  they  have  departed 
from  what  is  called  Calvinism,  the  congregation  has  evidently 
felt  the  change ;  it  has  been  arrested  in  its  growth,  and,  after  a 
time,  visibly  decayed.  "  Arminianism  "  was,  "  almost  without 
exception,  the  first  stage  of  congregatioi^  decline ;  Arianism 
may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  disease."  "  Where 
Socinianism  found  an  entrance,  its  operations  were  still  quicker, 
and  more  effectual."  "  A  shrewd  observer  who  drew  up  an 
account  of  the  dissenting  congregations  in  London,  from  1696 
to  1730,  though  rather  high  in  Calvinism  himself,  does  not 
charge  any  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  with  preaching  the 
Arian  doctrine.  In  a  threefold  list  of  Calvinists,  3axterians» 
and  Arminians,  he  includes  the  whole ;  and  that  of  the  Cal- 
yinists  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  The  Independents  and  Par-, 
ticular  -Baptists  were  all  strenuous  for  this  system.  He  accuses 
none  of  going  further  than  Arminianism,  except  some  of  the 
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General    Baptists  —  among    whom    not    only    Arianism,    but 
Socinianism  was  already  professed.     But  before  the  conclusioii 
of  this  period  (1760),  a  more  melancholy  scene  was  presented 
to  view:    in  every  part  of  England,  Arianism  was  not   only 
embraced,  but  openly  acknowledged,  by  not  a  few  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers.     The  heresy  polluted  some  of  the  London 
pulpits ;  in  Lancashire  it  was  prevalent,  and  in  the  counties  to 
the  south :  it  gained  ground  also  in  the  west,  whence  it  first 
sprang.    The  generation  of  ministers  who  contended  so  zealously 
for  the  orthodox  faith  had  finished  their  labours.'*     "  Among 
those  who  succeeded  them  were  too  many  who  embraced  the 
Arian  creed :  those  champions  among  the  laity  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  controversy,  stood  up  so  firmly  for  the  truth,  had 
entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.    Though  their  children  con- 
tinued Dissenters,  too  many  of  them  did  not  possess  the  same* 
sentiments  or  spirit ;  but  with  a  liberal  education  and  little 
religion,  the  Arian  opinions  gratified  their  literary  pride,  as  being 
remote  from  the  creed  of  the  vulgar,  and  were  less  hostile  to  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  than  that  which  they  renounced. 
To  this  unhappy  change  the  example  and  conversation  of  many 
of  the  younger  Presbyterian  ministers  did  but  too  much  contri- 
bute.    In  one  or  two  of  the  seminaries,  the  tutors  were  accused 
of  giving  countenance  to  the  heresy  among  the  students.     Iil 
consequence  of  these  exertions,  before  the   end  of  the  period 
(A.D.  1760),  Arianism  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  Presbyterian 
congregations,  both  among  the  ministers  and  the  people :  in  a 
few  places  a  Socinian  preacher  appeared."     What  strikes  us  as 
very  remarkable,  is,  that  before  this  apostasy  became  total,  in 
some  dissenting  congregations  the  reputed  orthodox  and  Arians 
would  worship  together,  or  never  discovered  the  real  sentiments 
of  their  teachers;   and  that  sometimes  they  admitted   as  co- 
pastors,  one  of  the  old,  and  another  of  the  new  faith  ! 

When,  therefore,  we  review  the  state  of  religion  in  the  former 
part  of  the  last  century,  both  in  the  general  church  and  among 
the  Dissenters,  we  are  led  to  reflect,  that  except  in  some  few 
churches  and  congregations,  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
were  in  a  manner  lost,  and  the  effect  of  that  glorious  visitation 
of  mercy  seemed  to  be  almost  at  an  end.  The  Dissenters  who 
continued  orthodox  were  driven  into  the  comers  ;  their  insulated 
societies  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  nation  at  large,  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  in  some  cases 
a  very  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  was  harboured  among  them, 
which  gave  religion    herself  a  sour  and    forbidding  aspect  to 
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those  who  were  strangers  to  her  genuine  influence.  In  the 
general  church,  though  there  never  were  wanting  individuals, 
both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  gave  evidence  that  they 
were  "  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,''  and  though — with  some  defi#- 
ciency  of  religious  knowledge,  and  poor  notions  of  the  liberty  of 
Christ  —  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  were  still  preached,  and  blessed  to  the  souls  of 
the  hearers ;  yet,  generally  speaking,  there  was  truly  **  a  famine 
of  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  The  most  admired  preaching,  and 
which  almost  universally  prevailed,  insisted  chiefly  upon  the 
practice  of  moral  virtues ;  it  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
all  mention  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and  of  every  allusion  to  hiB 
work,  and  to  the  influences  of  his  heavenly  grace. 

The  desk,  indeed,  held  another  language  ;  and  on  this  very* 
account,  a  parish  church  could  not  be  so  destitute  of  all  evangeli- 
cal light,  as  an  Arianised  presbyterian  meeting-house — because 
all  did  not  depend  upon  the  officiating  minister.  The  church,  id 
regard  of  her  liturgy,  was  still  "  a  pillar  of  the  truth  ;"  and  a  con- 
gregation in  the  church  of  England,  could  not  attend  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer,  and  at  the  communion  service,  without 
hearing  and  rehearsing  a  full  declaration  of  Gospel  truth,  in  all 
its  most  essential  points.  But  still,  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
this  was  understood  or  perceived.  •  The  multitude  both  of 
priests  and  people,  too  often  **  drew  near  to  God  with  their  lips, 
when  their  hearts  were  far  from  him,"  and  ofiered  indeed  "  the 
sacrifice  of  fools."  This  state  of  things,  not  yet  every  where 
gone  past,  and  never  altogether  unknovni,  as  to  some  parts  of 
the  most  enlightened  congregations,  illustrates  that  great  truth 
of  revelation,  —  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  illumination:  "the 
things  of  God  are  foolishness  to  the  natural  man,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

It  also  seems  to  shew,  that  the  raising  up  of  faithful  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  is  still  the  usual  method  which  the  great  Head  of 
the  church  is  pleased  to  employ,  in  saving  them  that  believe* 
Instances  of  conversion  and  of  spiritual  edification  have  not 
been  wanting  in  the  worst  of  times,  from  the  using  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  from  reading  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  but, 
judging  from  all  appearance,  the  instances  have  been  very  rare:, 
in  comparison  of  the  blessing  which  has  generally  attended  the 
poorest  efibrts  of  the  weakest  of  Christ's  ministers,  who  have 
been  truly  taught  by  him,  and  have  been  raised  up  as  heralds  of 
his  mercies.  We  can  assign  no  reason  for  this,  but  that  such 
is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  Appearances  may  perhaps 
deceive  us;  and  in  some  measure  they  probably  do,  in  this  mat-^ 

Q  Q 
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ter ;  but  hitherto,  if  we  include  all  other  xneona  of  instractioD, 
Jtven  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  th«a[iselTes,  except  in 
connexion  with  a  preached  Gospel,  it  seems,  that  in  all  ages, 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  the  great  public  work  of  divine 
grace  has  been  carried  on  by  sending  messengers,  according  to 
our  Lord's  representation,  *'  to  open  the  dark  eyes,  to  turn  men 
from  darkness  to  Ught,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that 
they  may  receive  remission  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among 
them  who  are  sanctified  through  faith  in  Christ."  This  we  cer- 
tainly know,  that  in  those  congregations  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  pulpit  contradicts  the  desk,  or  is  silent  on  those 
**  mysteries  of  the  faith''  on  the  foundation  of  which  our  public 
services  are  constructed, — the  state  of  religious  knowledge  is 
deplorably  low ;  worship  is  for  the  most  part  mere  formality,  or 
much  tinctured  with  superstition.  Some  go  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  and  are  outwardly  moral  and  charitable 
to  the  poor;  but  for  the  most  part,  a  cold  indifference,  and 
sometimes  an  absolute  pagan  ignorance  of  Christianity  prevails. 

From  all  the  accounts  that  we  have  of  those  days,  this,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  was  very  much  the  state  of  the  English  church,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  —  and  that  at  a  time  when 
some  very  eminent  men,  both  as  scholars  and  as  moral  instruct- 
ers,  were  advanced  to  high  stations  in  the  church  and  in  the 
public  esteem ;  when  their  discourses — the  best  of  their  kind  that 
had  ever  been  penned — were  read  or  echoed  from  almost  all  the 
pulpits  of  the  kingdom.  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and  Atterbury 
preached,  and  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man'  excellently  laid  down 
the  wished-for  standard  of  morals ;  but  very  faint  and  powerless 
were  the  exhibitions  of  original  sin  and  human  depravity,  and 
of  the  utter  helplessness  of  man ;  and,  in  proportion,  cold  and 
lifeless  was  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of  Christ!  The  powers 
of  the  human  will  were  mi^nified,  and  of  course  the  entire  neces- 
sity of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  was  less  insisted  on. 
Though  the  major  part  were  sound  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  which  were  brought  forth  at 
festivals  ;  yet  these,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  Articles, 
seemed  an  expensive  and  complicated  apparatus,  for  which 
there  was,  practically,  little  use.  Morality  was  considered  as 
all  in  all. 

But  it  should  be  particularly  observed,  that  as  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Oospel  were  lost  sight  of,  vice,  profligacy,  and 
immorality  increased  I  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  more 
ppposs  features  of  the  debauchery  prevalent  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  had  been  somewhat  amended  by  the  moral  periodical 
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pablications  since  the  revolution,  and  the  better  example  of  th^ 
court,  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  It  appearS} 
however,  that  vice  and  irreligion,  and  especially  a  more  refined 
sensuality,  pervaded  more  deeply  the  general  mass  of  the  people^ 
Hurtful  luxury,  from  the  increase  of  wealth,  is  much  complained 
of;  and,  above  all,  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  from  thi^ 
more  common  introduction  of  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
taste  for  public  amusements  and  scenes  of  dissipation  was  exces^ 
sive,  and  descended  to  a  lower  rank  of  society  than  heretor 
fore.  The  public  theatres  and  houses  of  entertainment,  erected  like 
temples  of  Belial,  drew  the  general  concourse  from  the  churches ; 
and  Christians  seemed  to  have  publicly  recalled  their  vow  of 
*'  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world." 

A  contemporary  writer — the  Rambler — >  describes  as  some-» 
thing  new,  '^  the  different  places  of  amusem^it  and  dissipatioi^ 
which  the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  had  contributed  to 
make  very  frequent,  routes,  drums,  concerts,  balls,  &c.  for  the 
evening,  and  even  for  all  night,  and  in  the  summer  there  wese 
assemblies  in  every  country  town/'  **  By  the  natural  infecti<»| 
of  example,"  he  says,  **  Uie  lowest  people  have  places  of  six- 
penny, resort,  and  gaming  tables  for  pence.  Thus  servants  ase 
now  induced  by  fraud  and  dishonesty,  to  support  extravaganoe 
and  supply  their  losses."  "  The  immorality  of  the  dmma  bad 
increased,  and  the  most  indecent,  seditious,  and  blasphemtm^ 
pieces  were  performed,  and  resorted  to  with  incredible  eagert 
ness."  When  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed  ^  to  check  in 
some  measure  this  profane  licentiousness,  it  was  exclaimed 
against,  as  "  the  introduction  of  absdute  authority"  and  "  p^-« 
petual  slavery ! "      ' 

The  spirit  then  worked,  which,  in  our  day,  was  to  be  per- 
mitted so  nearly  to  overturn  all  the  institutions  of  the  church 
and  state,  and  to  attempt  the  very  extinction  of  the  light  of  re* 
relation.  It  was  even  then  published,  that  "  the  rights  of  the 
Christian  church  demanded  the  abolition  of  ordinances,  and  the 
very  being  of  a  Christian  ministry."  ''  Free*thinking  "  wa»  the 
great  idol  to  be  erected.  A  discourse,  published  by  Collins '^ 
*'  On  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Rdigion,''  at* 
tempted  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  prophecy ;  Woolston  made 
an  attack  upon  our  Saviour's  mtracles' ;  and  Tindal,  on  the 
ruins  of  revelation,  would  have  exalted  natural  reli^on  as  a 
perfect  guide  to  happiness.  All  these  writers,  land  others  of  the 
same  class,  pretend^  only  to  release  men  Crom  their  ancient  pre- 
judices,  while  the  direct  tendency  of  their  publications  was  to 
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tmdermine  all  itligion,  and  to  let  loose  those  floods  of  licentious- 
ness^ infidelity,  and  atheism,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
OTerflowed  a  country  less  favoured  than  our  own,  and  threatened 
all  civilised  society  with  destruction. 

Low  as  was  the  state  of  the  church  of  England,  she  pro- 
duced at  this  period  many  able  defenders  of  the  outworks  of 
Christianity,  who  were,  at  this  particular  era,  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  the  nation ;  and  among  the  Dissenters  also  appeared 
some  few  able  writers  in  defence  of  revelation.  To  the  names 
of  Butler,  Sherlock,  and  Gibson,  are  to  be  added  Doddridge, 
Leland,  and  even  the  Arian  Lardner,  whose  errors  bad  been 
already  checked  by  Bull  and  Waterland.  Archbishop  Seeker 
was  a  faithful  guardian  of  our  church  from  infideUty,  and  the 
laymen  West  and  Lyttleton  appeared  in  the  same  cause ;  and 
here  also  the  powerfVil  pen  of  Warburton  was  of  great  avail.  At 
the  same  time,  the  encouragement  given  to  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  David  Hume,  the  revival  of  the  philosophy  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  posthumous  publication  of  the  works  of 
Bolingbroke,  shew  the  infidel  taste  of  the  times. 

Though  able  advocates  were  raised  up  to  defend  revelation 
against  infidelity,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement,  against  the  Arians  and  So- 
cinians,  they  appeared  like  the  remnant  of  a  garrison  defending^ 
the  citadel  when  the  town  was  already  taken,  and  the  enemy 
had  overrun  the  country.  The  doctrines  of  the  reformation, 
speaking  generally,  had  been  driven  from  the  pulpits ;  that  Gospel 
which  is  ''  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth,''  was  scarcely  heard  in  the  land,  or  at  least  was  very 
coldly  and  very  obscurely  stated. 

But  it  pleased  God,  at  that  very  period,  to  grant  a  revival 
of  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  and  to  raise  up  such  messen- 
gers as  the  times  required,  in  order  "  that  the  poor  might  have 
the  Gospel  preached  unto  them,''  and  that  the  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  distant  colonies  might  hear  a  call — *'  Rembm- 

BER    HOW    THOU    HAST    RECEIVED    AND    HEARD,    AND    HOI.D 

j'AST  AND  repent:"  a  call  which,  we  trust,  has  not  been 
heard  in  vain.  For,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  knowledge  of 
revealed  truth  amongms  is  in  a  very  different  state  from  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century — not- 
withstanding that  causes  inimical  to  the  profession  of  all  religion 
have  been  in  full  operation,  and  that  infidelity  has  triumphed 
in  the  overthrow  of  what  may  be  called  the  hereditary  faith  of 
thousands. 

It  was  an  honour  put  upon  the  church  of  England,  that  the 
vial  of  this  holy  unction  should  be  poured  upon  her ;  but  somewhat 
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to  the  disgrace,  of  her  watchmen,  that  her  sluices  and  channels 
were  not  laid  open  to  receive  and  convey  the  heavenly  communi-* 
cation  into  all  her  numerous  reservoirs.  To  this  it  must  mainly  be 
ascribed,  that  the  stream  which  now  began  to  flow,  burst  fortii  iii 
some  disorder ;  and  while  it  irregularly  fertilised  the  county, 
seemed  to  carry  ruiji  to  some  portion  of  her  well-constructed  works^ 
and  was  in  part  directed  to  supply  new  strength  to  those  who  are 
arranged  as  her  adverearies.  But  still  her  true  sons  must  agree 
"  whence  it  was" — "  from  heaven,  not  of  men !"  If  much  that 
is  carnal  has  mingled  itself  with  it,  and  something  that  bespeaks 
the  subtlety  of  the  prince  of  darkness — as  has  ever  been  wont 
to  be  the  case  on  such  occasions — still  they  have  beheld  a  scene^ 
upon  the  whole,  like  that  in  which  the  apostle  was  determined 
to  rejoice:  "Many  of  the  brethren,  waxing  confident,"  "are 
much  more  bold  to  speak  the  Word  without  fear.  Some  indeed 
preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  and  some  also  of  good 
will:  the  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely"—- 
"  but  the  other  of  love."  What  then?  "  Notwithstanding^ 
every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached  i 
and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  » 

The  limits  of  this  work  forbid  the  delineation  of  any  thing 
like  a  history  of  methodism, — for  by  this  name  was  the  revival 
of  Gospel  preaching  distinguished  or  stigmatised ;  and  although 
the  term  is  now  becoming  appropriate  to  a  particular  sect  only, 
yet,  like  many  an  ancient  term  of  reproach,  it  long  branded  every 
appearance  of  fervour  and  zeal  for  evangelical  doctrine,  and  of  thiut 
strictfiiess  of  deportment  which  must  ever  accompany  "  the  p^r 
fectins:  of  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  In  this  wide  and  exten- 
sive  use  of  the  term,  which  is  not  yet  quite  obsolete  amongst  ua^ 
the  history  of  methodism  is  the  history  of  religion,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  All  went  by  the  name  of  Methodists^ 
who  had  but  the  appearance  of  extraordinary  piety,  however 
associated  with  former  opinions  respecting  the  cpntroversies  which 
had  so  long  agitated  and  divided  the  nation.  Indeed^  it  was  a  new 
erajn  this  respect;  the  strictness  of  the  high  churchman  was  re-; 
laxed,  and  the  dissenter  could  with  difficulty  obtain  respect  for 
his  jure  divino  discipline.  In  their  fervent  zeal  for  what  seemed 
of  more  importance,  all  ancient  institutions  appeared  to  manyi 
"  as  old  bottles  which  would  not  hold  the  new  wine."  Liturgies^ 
ceremonies,  church  order  and  government,  to  those  who  regarded 
them  most,  became  matters  of  secondaj^  .importance.  With 
those  who  took  the  lead  in  this  revival  of  religion,  every  ^thing 
was  '^  a  question  of  expediency ;"  and  tb.ose  wjio  had  the  moat, 
d^^ded  opinions,  bowed  to  the  necesaiib^  oS  th^  ««(m^s:A,  ^\nks^ 
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k  higher  interid^  seemed  to  them  to  be  involved.  It  was  urged, 
in  application  to  all  the  most  saored  institutions  of  the  church, 
that ''  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath/'  And  when  such  a  current  of  religious  feeling  set  in, 
it  was  too  much  to  expect  from  the  infirmities  of  man,  that  the 
apostolical  canon  would  be  always  observed,  even  by  those  of 
the  best  intentions :  ''  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  -in 
ftrder.'' 

One  main  head  of  this  stream,  which  now  flows  in  both 
hemispheres  of  the  globe,  is  traced  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  a  society  chiefly  of  young  men,  who, — as  they  were  afterwards 
led  to  understand  and  acknowledge, — though  they  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  concerns  of  eternity,  were  at  this  time  igno- 
rant of  the  true  way  of  salvation.  Mr.  John  Wesley,  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  high 
church  principles, — which,  though  certainly  not  less  averse  to 
spiritual  religion  than  the  latitudinarian  principles  which  were 
the  boast  of  the  times,  rendered  it  less  probable  that  he  should 
become  the  founds  of  a  sect, — must  be  named  as  the  precursor 
of  this  reformation.  Deeply  concerned  for  his  salvation,  he  had 
for  some  time  separated  iVom  his  worldly  companions ;  and,  in 
his  anxiety,  had  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  to  see  and  con- 
sult a  man  celebrated  for  his  piety.  The  person  consulted  seemed 
to  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  deliver  the  response  of  an  oracle  : 
"  Sir,  you  wish  to  serve  God,  and  to  go  to  heaven ;  remember 
you  cannot  serve  him  alone,  you  must  therefore  find  companions, 
or  make  them  :  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  solitary  religion." 

In  Mr.  John  Wesley's  state  of  mind,  the  advice  made  a 
strong  impression.  Returning  to  Oxford  with  the  resolution  of 
jputting  it  in  execution,  he  communicated  his  intentions  to  his 
younger  brother  Charles,  then  a  student  of  Christ's  Church, 
It  liian  of  similar  feelings  with  himself,  and  they  associated 
with  them  a  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Kirkman,  of  Merton  College. 
At  first  they  read  together  divinity  on  the  Sunday  evenings, 
and  on  the  other  evenings  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  But 
these  last  were  soon  discarded  for  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
theology  became  at  length  the  grand  concern  of  their  little 
society.  They  proposed  to  themselves  to  keep  the  regular  fasts 
of  the  church,  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  once  a  week,  and  to 
visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoners.  Thomas  k  Kempis  appears  to 
have  been  a  favourite  author ;  they  were  to  meditate  on  his  work 
for  an  hour  every  Sunday.  Every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  a  pre- 
scribed order.  At  the  hours  of  nine,  twelve,  and  three,  they  were 
to  use  a  collect  \  from  twelve  to  one  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
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days,  they  were  to  meditate  on  the  Sayiour's  passion.  These 
peculiarities  procured  them  the  name  of  "  Methodists ;"  a  nama 
which  had  been  before  given  to  a  religious  sect,  not  much  known, 
in  the  time  of  the  protectorate,  and  had  also  distinguished  a 
school  of  physicians  and  of  Romish  divines  on  the  continent  $  but 
now  arose  afresh  from  observation  of  the  **  methodical"  piety  of 
Mr.  Wesley  and  his  friends. 

This  society,  called  also,  in  derision,  "  the  Holy"  or  "  the 
Gospel  club,"  was  first  formed  in  the  year  1729.  They  were 
fifteen  in  number ;  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  Wesleys  joined  it 
in  the  following  year,  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Ingham 
of  Queen's  College,  and  Mr.  Broughton  of  Exeter,  with  Mir« 
James  Hervey,  the  author  of  the  "  Meditations."  In  1734 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  George  Whitfield,  then  only  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  already  remarkable  for  his  early  piety.  Like  those  with 
whom  he  united  himself,  he  was  now  but  an  inquirer  after  the 
way  of  salvation ;  but  was  destined  not  only  to  profit  beyond 
those  of  his  own  age,  but  to  recover  far  more  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation,  than  the  father  of  methodism  himself,  and  to 
rouse  the  slumbering  churches,  with  a  sanctified  eloquence  which 
had  no  parallel  in  his  day. 

The  religion  of  the  Methodists  was  at  this  time  very  much  of 
the  ascetic  cast,  blended  with  a  great  deal  of  mysticism.  The 
celebrated  Law,  author  of  "  The  Serious  Call "  and  of  the 
**  Christian  Perfection,"  was  much  consulted  by  them.  And 
Mr.  Wesley  himself,  who  retained  always,  as  some  thought, 
something  of  the  mystic  about  him,  could  afterwards  reflect 
upon  his  present  religious  pursuits — "  as  a  refined  way  of  trust* 
ing  to  my  own  works,  and  my  own  righteousness,  by  pursuing 
inward  holiness,  or  a  onion  of  soul  with  God,  so  zealously  ineul<^ 
cated  by  the  mystic  writers ;  whom,  I  declare  in  my  cool  judg'^ 
ment  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High  God,  I  believe  to  be 
one  great  Antichrist.'^ 

In  the  year  1735,  the  society  at  Oxford  was  broken  up,  by  the 
departiu'e  of  the  Wesleys  and  others  to  America.  This  journey 
was  undertaken,  partly  with  the  desire  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  Indians,  but  more  especially,  with  the  views  with  which 
an  anchorite  retires  firom  society  to  work  out  his  salvaticm  in 
the  desert.  This  first  mission,  from  various  causes,  seemed  la 
prove  abortTFC.  Mr.  John  Wesley,  however^  had  met,  amoiig  hk 
fellow-pasBengers  in  the  voyage,  with  some  persons,  whose  eon* 
versation  and  deportment  in  the  dangere  of  the  ocean  convinced 
him  that  they  were  in  poesensioB  of  a  faith  in  Christ  |^  which 
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he  was  a  stranger.  These  were  Moravians  from  Germany,  going 
foirth  as  missionaries  indeed. 

.  But  before  Mr.  Wesley's  return — rather  convicted  of  his 
deficiencies,  than  enUghtened  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth — 
Whitfield  had  found,  "  what  flesh  and  blood  cannot  reveal/' 
and  what  Wesley  had  in  vain  crossed  the  seas  in  search  of. 
Filled  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  he  had  *'  straightway 
preached  Christ,*'  and  had  filled  some  of  the  most  populous 
towns  of  England  with  his  doctrine,  to  the  joy  of  many,  and  to 
the  wonder  and  offence  of  more. 

.  Almost  ruined  in  his  bodily  health  through  the  {practice  of 
the  austerities  and  abstinence  which  his  Oxford  companions 
had  taught  him,  Whitfield  had  retired  to  his  native  town  of 
Ofoucester,  where  he  not  only  recovered  his  health,  but,  from 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  had  found  peace  of  mind, 
and  *'  the  knowledge  of  redemption  in  the  remission  of  sins."  He 
had  now  tidings  to  carry  to  perishing  sinners,  and  industriously 
employed  his  time  among  the  poor  and  the  prisoners  in  the  jail. 
The  bishop.  Dr.  Benson,  who  heard  of  his  labom^,  sent  for 
him,  and  told  him,  "  That  although  he  had  purposed  to  ordain 
none  under  three-and-twenty,  yet  he  should  reckon  it  his  duty 
to  ordain  him  whenever  he  applied,"  And  surely,  if  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  minister  ''  to  seek  for  the  sheep  of  Christ 
scattered  abroad  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world,"  it  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  bishop,  to  whose  ofiice  it  pertains,  under  God,  to 
send  forth  labourers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard,  to  seek  for  thoee 
of  whom,  as  ia  the  case  before  us,  there  is  good  reason  to  conclude, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  moving  them  to  take  upon  them  that  service. 
Had  the  bishops  of  England,  on  this  occasion,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, how  had  they  magnified  their  office,  and  advanced  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England  in  particu- 
lar !  For  it  soon  became  apparent,  that  at  this  season  of  revival, 
many  such  men  as  Whitfield  were  to  be  raised  up,  who,  though 
destitute  of  his  advantages  of  education,  and  not  equal  to  him  in 
natural  abilities,  yet  were  men  endowed  with  competent  know- 
ledge, very  considerable  talents,  and  animated  with  the  same 
fervent  zeal  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  were,  in  fact,  such  men 
as  the  times  and  state  of  religion  required,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies.  Had  the  bishops  taken  up  these  men,  and 
invested  them  with  a  regular  authority  to  preach  the  Word,  they 
had  done  more  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  the 
British  people*  than  by  all  their  able  publications  against  infidelity 
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and  heresy,  or  by  any  effort  that  the  most  zealous  prelate,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances^  can  make  for  the  encouragement  of  religion. 
The  irregularity  of  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  the  schism — 
still  growing  to  an  alarming  extent — had  probably  been  pre- 
vented ;  the  spirit  of  order  had  been  breathed  into  the  heteroge- 
neous mass ;  and  the  counsels  and  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  might  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  those  aberrations  of 
mistaken  piety,  which  have  attached  to  methodism ;  and  would 
have  tried  and  confounded  many  a  lying  spirit,  which  has  gone 
forth  amongst  them. 

But  the  true  friend  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of  primi- 
tive order,  will  lament,  when  he  reflects  on  that  which  was  the 
too  general  conduct  of  the  superior  clergy  at  this  great  crisis ;  and 
will  fear  to  tell  his  suspicions,  that  there  was  not  always  "  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove,"  where  manifestly  there  was  not  '*  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent." 

We  may  admit  that  the  Methodists  were  too  indifferent  about 
church  order,  and  in  their  zeal,  weighed  not  the  consequences 
of  some  of  their  measures ;  yet  their  original  leaders  always  pro- 
fessed that  they  did  not  voluntarily  secede  from  the  church  of 
England,  but  were  driven  by  degrees  from  her  community; 
and  that,  when  forced  to  retire,  they  departed  with  a  slow  and 
unwilling  step,  and  with  regret  at  every  fresh  remove.  And, 
however  we  may  contemplate  the  state  of  their  societies  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  after  a  period  of  nearly  a  century,  when 
new  generations  have  succeeded,  I  think  we  may  challenge  the 
instancing  of  such  an  example  of  decided  attachment  to  episcopal 
order,  in  a  body  of  people  so  circimistanced  as  the  Methodists 
have  been.  Though,  in  pursuance  of  their  object,  by  necessity 
compelled,  as  they  conceived,  to  employ  lay  preachers,  or  to  set 
^P  ordination  themselves,  they  long  retained  a  decided  partiality 
for  ministers  who  had  been  episcopally  ordained ;  and  we  find, 
by  a  publication  as  late  as  the  year  1814,  giving  a  description 
of  the  Methodist  societies  in  Ireland,  that  a  single ,  episco- 
pal minister,  which  the  connexion  possessed,  was  employed  to 
travel  through  the  kingdom,. as  the  only  person  among  them 
who  was  considered  as  authorised  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper^. 

But  we  return  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  who  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  preacher  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Methodists.  Ordained  in 
June  1736,  he  began  his. career  at  Gloucester,  on  the  following 
Sunday ;  and  though  some  mocked  at  the  strange  doctrine,  yet 

'  Candid  and  Impartial  Inquiry,  &c.  &c.,  by  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
Belfast,  1814. 
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many  were  serioiisly  impressed.  Report  was  carried  to  the 
iMshop,  that  fifteen  persons  had  been  driven  mad :  the  bish^ 
only  expressed  a  wish,  that  the  madness  might  not  he  forgotten 
before  the  next  Sunday*  Whitfield's  mind  was  much  set  upon 
following  the  footsteps  of  the  Wesleys  in  America ;  but  while 
he  was  detained  in  England,  ''  God  began  to  bless  his  ministry 
in  an  uncommon  manner/'  WheroTer  he  preached,  in  Glouces- 
ter, in  Stonehouse,  in  Bath,  and  in  Bristol,  great  multitudes  of 
hearers  flocked  together,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  churches  was 
spoken  of  as  scarcely  supportable,  and  the  lasting  impressions 
made  upon  the  minds  of  many,  were  no  less  extraordinary,  than 
the  general  excitement  of  curiosity.  In  London,  while  waitiiig  to 
embark,  it  pleased  God  to  bless  his  Word  still  more*  Some  of 
the  clergy  took  umbrage  at  his  doctrine  respecting  "  justification  " 
and  'Vregeneration,"  which  seemed  to  be  something  new  to  them; 
but  he  was  told  by  many  of  those  dissenters  who  still  retained  a 
knowledge  of  these  generally  forgotten  doctrines,  "  that  if  the 
new  birth,  and  justification  by  faith,  were  preached  powerfully 
in  the  churches,  there  would  be  few  dissenters  in  England." 

In  December  1737,  he  left  London  fcnr  America.  The  impres- 
sion was  great  among  his  companions  with  whom  he  sailed,  and 
also  at  Gibraltar,  where  the  vessel  was  delayed  ^  During  his 
stay  at  Savannah,  from  May  to  August,  in  1738,  his  ministry  was 
much  owned  of  God.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  good  which  the 
Weslejrs  and  their  companions  had  done  in  Geoi^ia,  was  inex- 
pressible. So  that  if  it  be  true,  as  they  afterwards  thought, — 
Mr.  John  Wesley  especially, — that  they  understood  not  then  the 
nature  of  true  faith,  they  had  preached  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
and  it  had  been  blessed  as  '*  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace*."  Mr.  Whitfidd  returned  to  England,  and  received 
priest's  orders  firom  bishop  Benson  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
J739. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Wesley  had  taken  a  journey  into  Germany, 
to  converse  with  the  Moravians,  whom  he  conceived,  from  what 
had  occurred  in  his  late  voyage,  and  firom  the  opinions  which 
he  had  since  imbibed  from  some  of  them  in  London,  "  to  be  the  " 
only  "  living  witnesses  to  the  full  power  of  faith."  He  found 
there,  indeed,  among  some  singularities  of  discipline  and  pro- 
fession, the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  faith  which  justifies 
the  ungodly;  but  it  was  the  same  as  that  which  is  described  in 

'  Mr.  Whitfield  tells  us  in  his  Journal,  that  he  found  at  Gibraltaf,  among 
the  soldiers,  what  might  be  called  a  Methodist  society,  of  twelve  years'  standing. 

•  Mr.  Wesley  says :  "  I  preached  the  Gospel  there,  not  as  T  ought,  but  as  I 
was  able." 
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the  Homilies,  and  which  had  been  the  common  profession  in 
England  by  all  parties,  for  many  years  after  the  reformation. 
Mr.  Whitfield  had  learned  it  at  home ;  and  it  is  truly  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Wesley,  who  was  religiously  educated  in  his  father's 
family,  should  be  a  stranger  to  this  doctrine. 

The  place  visited  by  Mr.  Wesley,  was  Hemhut,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Moravians,  where,  under  the  patronage  and 
pastoral  care  of  count  Zinzendorf,  a  pupil  of  professor  Franke, 
the  remains  of  that  ancient  church,  which  had  migrated  from 
their  native  country  of  Bohemia,  had  formed  a  new  settlement, 
and,  as  a  work  of  Christian  charity,  had  addicted  themselves 
in  a  particular  manner  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen.  Zinzendorf  had  formerly  taken  a  journey  to 
England,  to  consult  with  archbishop  Potter,  "  Whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  England, 
to  employing  the  brethren  as  their  missionaries  in  Georgia?'' 
The  reply  of  the  archbishop  was :  *'  That  the  Moravian  brethren 
were  an  apostolical  and  episcopal  church,  not  sustaining 
any  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  church  of  England;  that 
they  therefore  could  not  with  propriety  be  hindered  from 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen."  Hence  the  occasion  of 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wesley  with  these  enlightened  mis- 
sionaries. 

He  had  returned  to  England  two  or  three  months  before 
Mr.  Whitfield  arrived  from  Georgia,  who  acknowledged  with 
thankfulness,  that  his  fellow-labourers,  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
had  been  blessed  in  watering  the  seed  which  he  had  sown  a 
year  before  in  London. 

He  thus  describes  his  situation  in  that  city :  *'  Blessed  be 
God,  I  am  employed  from  morning  till  midnight — there  is 
no  end  of  people's  coming  and  sending  to  me ;  and  they  seem 
more  and  more  desirous,  like  new-bom  babes,  to  be  fed  with  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  Word.  What  a  great  work  has  been  wrought 
in  the  hearts  of  many  within  this  twelvennonth  ! " 

The  churches  in  London  where  he  was  permitted  to  preach, 
though  spacious,  could  not  hold  the  congregations  which  as- 
sembled to  hear  him.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  preaching 
in  the  fields,  which,  on  his  airival  at  Bristol,  he  first  practised 
among  the  colliers  at  Kingswood.  On  these  neglected  people, 
half-barbarian  in  their  manners,  the  effect  of  his  preaching 
was  astonishing.  His  congregations  were  soon  numbered  by 
myriads ;  and  the  gladness  with  which  these  despised  outcasts, 
who  had  many  of  them  never  been  in  a  church  in  their  lives. 
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received  the  Word» .  wad  abore  description.  Mr*  Whitfield 
writes :  "  Having  no  righteousnesa  of  their  own  to  renounce, 
they  were  glad  to  hear  of  a  Jesus,  who  was  a  friend  to  pub- 
licans, and  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  .  sinners  to 
repentance/'  **  The  first  discovery  of  their  being  afiO^cted,  was, 
to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  which  plentifully 
fell  down  their  black  cheeks :  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  soon  brought  under  deep  convictions,  which,  .as  the  event 
proved,  happily  ended  in  a  sound  and  thcurough  conversion. 
The  change  was  visible  to  all,  though  numbers  chose  to  impute 
it  to  any  thing  rather  than  the  finger  of  God.  As  the  scene 
w;as  quite  new,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  be  an  extemporary 
preacher,  it  often  occasioned  many  inward  conflicts :  sometimes, 
when  twenty  thousand  people  were  before  me,  I  had  not,  in  my 
own  apprehension,  a  word  to  say ;  but  I  was  never  totally  de- 
serted, and  frequently  so  assisted,  (for  to  deny  it  would  be  lying 
against  God),  that  I  knew, by  happy  experience  what  our  Lord 
meant  by  saying,  *  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.'  The  open  firmament  above  me,  the  prospect  of  the 
adjacent  fields,  with  the  sight  of  thousands  and  thousands, 
some  in«coaches,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  in  trees,  and  at 
times  all  affected  and  drenched  in  tears  together,  to  which 
sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity  of  the  approaching  evening, 
was  almost  too  much  for  and  quite  overcame  me.*' 

Similar  scenes  were  witnessed  in  many  parts  of  Wales, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Worcestershire,  and  wherever  this  mes- 
senger of  the  Gospel  travelled.  In  Wales,  however,  the  revival 
had  already  begun,  under  the  preaching  of  Griffith  Jones  and 
Howel  Harris.  The  former,  Mr.  Whitfield  says,  "  in  the  ac- 
count he  gave  me  of  the  many  obstructions  he  had  met  with  in 
his  ministry,  convinced  me  that  I  was  but  a  young  soldier  just 
entering  the  field."  This  apostolic  labourer  had  already  been 
exceedingly  successful  in  the  principality,  and  had  been  the 
means  of  erecting  no  fewer  than  fifty  charity  schools.  "  Blessed 
be  God,"  Mr.  Whitfield  exclaims,  "  there  seems  to  be  a  noble 
spirit  gone  out  in  Wales  :  they  have  many  burning  and  shining 
lights,  both  among  the  dissenting  and  church  ministers." 
Howel  Harris  was  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  same  vine- 
yard, and  had  already  nearly  thirty  societies  in  South  Wales.  He 
had  travelled  over  seven  counties,  making  it  bis  business  to  go 
to  wakes,  8cc.,  to  "  turn  the  people  from  such  lying  vanities." 
His  success,  which  none  could  dispute,  was  a  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  times  and  state  of  the  country  required  such  a  man ; 
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but  his  repeated  applications  for  ordination  in  the  church  met 
with  refusals*. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  before  he  quitted  his  work  at  Bristol,  had 
sent  to  call  Mr.  John  Wesley  to  his  assistance  :  he  arrived  there 
in  April.  He  says :  **  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  at  first 
to  this  strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields,  of  which  Mr. 
Whitfield  set  me  an  example  on  Sunday ;  having  been  all  my 
life  (till  very  lately)  so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to 
decency  and  order.'*  He  however  followed  the  example  with 
success. 

An  extraordinary  effect  appeared  under  Mr.  Wesley's 
preaching  about  this  time,  which  afterwards  much  distin- 
guished that  branch  of  the  Methodists  of  which  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  particular  founder.  Many  persons,  especially 
women,  were  thrown  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  fits,  which  seemed 
connected  with  strong  religious  impressions.  How  these  should 
arise,  and  how  one  should  catch  the  infection  from  another, 
without  any  imputation  of  hypocrisy,  is  easy  to  be  accounted 
for ;  but'  why  they  should  attend  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching  and 
some  of  his  followers,  rather  than  that  of  others,  it  were  di£Bcult 
to  say,  except  that  he  encouraged  them,  and  gloried  in  them 
as  a  spiritual  effect  of  his  preaching.  By  all  judicious  Chris- 
tians this  matter  has  been  regarded  to  his  prejudice.  He, 
however,  considered  it  as  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  with  amazement 
we  hear  him  appeal  to  these  extraordinary  affections  of  the  mind 
and  body,  as  a  miraculous  attestation  to  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trines on  those  very  points  where  they  departed  from  the 
standard  of  better  times !  "  April  25th,  while  I  was  preaching 
on  these  words,  '  He  that  believeth  hath  everlasting  life,'  I  was 
insensibly  led,  without  any  previous  design,  to  declare  strongly 
and  implicitly, — that  God  willeth  all  men  to  he  thus  saved ;  and 
to  pray,  that  if  this  was  not  the  truth  of  God,  he  would  not 
suffer  the  blind  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  but  if  it  were,  he  would 

*  <'  In  France  there  occasionally  came  to  the  aid  of  the  venerable  cor^, 
under  the  name  of  missionaries,  a  certain  number  of  secular  or  regular  priests, 
employed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  perform  what  was  termed  a  mission^ 
within  a  particular  precinct.  They  generally  remained  in  it  about  ten  or 
fourteen  days,  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop  Or  their  own ;  and  were  wholly 
employed,  from  a  very  early  to  a  very  late  hour  of  the  day,  in  preaching  and 
instructing  the  flock,"  &c. — "  If,'*  says  cardinal  Maury,  "  there  remains 
among  us  any  trace  of  the  ancient  and  nervous  eloquence,  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  6rst  cry  of  nature  imitated  or  repeated  by  art,  it  is  in  the  missions 
among  villagers  Uiat  we  must  seek  for  examples  of  it,"  £^. — Butlea's  Jtemtnif- 
rencef,  p.  267. 
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bear  witness  to  his  Word,  Immediately  one*  and  another^  and 
another,  sank  to  the  earth;  they  dropped  on  every  side  a« 
thunderstruck/' 

Mr.  Whitfield,  in  the  same  year,  1739,  had  adopted  the 
practice  of  preaching  abroad  in  the  open  air,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  The  numbers  collected  seem  astonishing ;  by  com- 
putation, fifty  thousand,  and  even  eighty  thousand  are  men- 
tioned! Every  where  Mr.  Whitfield  was  encouraged  by 
appearances  of  great  and  evident  success.  Again  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  arrived,  in  October,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  till 
the  end  of  the  following  year,  travelled  up  and  down  in  the 
British  colonies,  afterwards  to  become  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  have  already  taad  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  uneasi- 
ness and  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  ancient  Puritans,  were 
among  the  causes  which  had  induced  a  multitude  of  families 
and  ministers  to  transport  themselves  into  this  newly-discovered 
world.  Here,  under  the  forms  of  which  they  were  so  ex- 
travagantly fond,  religion  flourished  for  some  time ;  but  all 
their  writers^  speak  of  a  very  sad  declension  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century ;  a  clear  proof  that  that 
''  platform"  of  discipline,  for  which  their  forefathers  sacrificed 
so  much,  had  not  the  great  advantage  they  had  fondly  ima- 
gined, over  the  national  establishment  which  they  deserted. 

Mr.  Danforth,  on  a  public  occasion,  in  1670,  makes  the 
serious  inquiry,  "  Whether  they  had  not  in  a  great  measure 
forgotten  their  errand  into  the  wilderness  V*  and  draws  a  de- 
plorable contrast  between  the  zeal  and  piety  of  former  times 
and  their  present  "  exercise  of  holy  things,"  as  *'  matters  of 
custom  and  ceremony ;"  while  "  pride,  contention,  worldliness, 
covetousness,  luxury,  drunkenness,  and  uncleanness,"  had 
■  *  broke  in  as  a  flood,  and  good  men  grew  cold  in  their  love  to 
God  and  one  another."  Dr.  Increase  Mather  writes  in  the 
same  strain,  in  the  year  1678 :  "  The  work  of  conversion  has 
made  a  great  stand  in  the  world.  In  the  last  age,  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  scarce  a  sermon  was  preached  but  some  were  evi- 
dently converted,  and  sometimes  hundreds  in  a  sermon."  But 
'*  the  body  of  the  rising  generation  is  a  poor,  perishing,  un- 
converted, and  (except  the  Lord  pour  down  his  Spirit)  an 
undone  generation.  Many  are  profane,  drunkards,  swearers, 
lascivious,  scoflers  at  the  power  of  godUness,  despisers  of  those 

'  See  Prince's  Christian  History. 
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that  are  good,  disobedient:  others  are  only  civil,  and  outwardly 
conformed  to  good  order,  by  reason  of  their  education,  but  never 
knew  what  '  the  new  birth'  means." 

In  another  book,  published  in  1702,  he  says :  *'  You  that 
are  aged  persons,  and  can  remember  what  New  England  was 
fifty  years  ago,  that  saw  these  churches  in  their  first  glory» 
is  there  not  a  sad  decay  and  diminution  of  that  glory  ?  How 
is  the  gold  become  dim !  the  most  fine  gold  changed  V*  This 
venerable  pastor  holds  the  same  language  twenty  years  after- 
wards, in  his  eighty-third  year.  '*  Having  been  for  sixty-five 
years  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel/'  **  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  the  first  planters  of  this  country :  I  cannot  but 
be  in  the  disposition  of  those  ancient  men,  who  had  seen  the 
foundation  of  the  first  house,  and  wept  with  a  loud  voice  to  see 
what  a  change  the  work  of  the  temple  had  upon  it.  I  wish  it 
were  no  other  than  the  weakness  of  Horace's  old  man,  the 
laudator  temporis  acti,  when  I  complain  there  is  a  grievous 
decay  of  piety  in  the  land,  and  a  '  leaving  the  first  love,'  and 
that  the  '  beauties  of  holiness'  are  not  to  be  seen  as  they  once 
were;  and  the  very  interest  of  New  England  seems  to  be 
changed  from  a  religious  to  a  worldly  one."  "  What  did  our 
forefathers  come  into  this  wilderness  for  ?  Not  to  gain  estates 
as  men  do  now,  but  for  religion ;  and  that  they  might  leave 
their  children  in  a  hopeful  way  of  being  truly  religious," 
Mr.  Whitfield  saw  this  venerable  pastor  in  his  old  age. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  declension,  there  had,  howeverj 
been  remarkable  revivals  of  pure  religion  in  particular  parts  of 
America,  before  the  visit  of  this  evangelist.  £fr.  Cotton  Matheir 
mentions  a  short  revival  in  Massachusetts  colony,  about  1680« 
and  in  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Connecticut :  "  But  alas !" 
he  observes,  "  it  soon  passed  away."  A  second  instance 
occurred  in  1705.  This  was  principally  at  Taunton,  and 
began  with  meetings  for  prayer  among  the  young  men,  and 
societies  for  reformation,  in  imitation  of  those  at  London* 
Mr.  Stoddard,  the  grandfather  and  predecessor  of  the  justly 
celebrated  American  divine,  Jonathan  Edwards,  could  record 
five  particular  harvests,  as  he  termed  them,  of  conversion  of 
souls  during  his  ministry  at  Southsmipton.  The  first  was  about 
the  year  1679,  the  second  about  1683,  the  third  about  1696, 
the  fourth  rix)ut  1712,  the  fifth  and  last  about  1718.  "  Some 
of  these  times,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  '*  were  much  more  re- 
markable than  others,  and  the  ingathering  of  souls  more 
plentiful ;  but  in  each  of  them,  I  have  beard  my  grandfather 
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Bay,  the  bigger  part  of  the  young  people  of  the  town  seemed  to 
be  mainly  concerned  for  their  eternal  salyation/' 

A  revival  of  religion  at  Windham,  in  Connecticut  colony, 
also  took  place  under  the  ministry  of  Samuel  Whiting,  about 
1721.  "  Now  things,"  says  the  reporter,  "put  on  the  same 
face  of  gladness  and  delight  as  once  they  did  at  Samaria,  when 
Christ  was  preached  with  success.  Acts  iii.  10 :  '  And  there 
was  great  joy  in  that  city.' "  But  he  compares  the  town,  on 
this  occasion,  to  "  Gideon's  fleece,  which  was  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  when  the  rest  of  the  country  remained  comparatively 
dry;  and  serious  religion  was  sadly  decaying  throughout  the 
land." 

The  next  instance  of  religious  concern  is  mentioned,  as  fol- 
lowing an  alarming  earthquake,  which  visited  New  England  in 
1727.    •'  Not  a  few,**  it  was  hoped,  "  were  turned  from  sin  to 
God  in  a  thorough  conversion  ;  but  the  much  greater  part,  who 
had  been  afirighted  with  terror,  within  a  while  forgot.**     A  con- 
siderable revival  had  also  taken  place  in  1730,  at  Freehold,  in 
New  Jersey,  by  the  ministry  of  John  and  William  Tennant. 
They  hailed  witii  gladness  the  coming  of  Mr.  Whitfield  among 
them,  who  was  much  blessed  in  watering  the  seed  they  had 
sown.   We  read  with  astonishment  that,  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans,  there  had  been  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  birth  had  been  held  in  derision,  and  treated  as  a  new  and 
false  doctrine.     But  now  the  great  truths  of  "  fi«e,  special,  and 
sovereign  grace,  were  received  with  power.**    '*  The  sapless  for- 
malist,*' Mr.  W.  Tennant  writes,  V  is  become  spiritual  in  his 
conversation;  the  proud  and  haughty  are  made  humble   and 
affable ;  the  wanton  and  vile,  sober  and  temperate  ;  the  swearer 
honours  that  venerable  name,  he  was  wont  to  profane,  and  blesses 
instead  of  curses;  the  Sabbath-breaker  is  brought  to  be  a  strict 
observer  of  holy  times ;    the  worldling  now  seeks  treasure   in 
heaven;   the   extortioner  now  deals  justly,  and  the   formerly 
malicious  now  forgive  injuries ;  the  prayerless  are  earnest  and 
incessant  in  acts  of  devotion ;  the  self-seeker  endeavours  the 
advancement  of  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls." 
"  Through  God's  mercy  we  have  been  quite  free  from  enthu- 
siasm ;  our  people  have  followed  the  holy  law  of  God,  and  not 
impulses  of  their  own  minds.    There  have  not  been,  that  I  know 
of,  among  us  any  visions,  except  such  as  are  by  faith  :  namely, 
clear  and  affecting  views  of  the  new  and  living  way  to  the  Father, 
through  his  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  nor  any  revelations  but  what 
have  been  long  since  written  in  the  sacred  volume," 
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Mr.  Whitfield  was  mnch  pleased  with  the  Tenhants  and  their 
people :  **  It  is  impossible  to  tell,"  he  says  in  his  Journal, 
"  with  what  pleasure  the  children  of  God  heard  those  truths 
confirmed  by  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  preached  to  them  by  their  own  paistor. 
Mr.  Tennant's  opposers'  mouths  were  stopped,  severed  were 
brought  under  strong  convictions,  and  our  Lord's  dear  disciples 
were  ready  to  leap  with  joy."  He  met  also  with  a  few  other 
ministers,  particularly  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Blair,  who  could  tell 
him  of  similar  revivals  in  their  congregations,  but  in  the  midst 
of  much  opposition  from  ignorant  and  carnal  people.  On  one 
occasion  he  says  :  "  My  soul  was  much  refreshed  with  the  sight 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennant  and  Mr.  Cross.  Mr.  Tennant  has  been 
in  the  West  Jerseys  and  Maryland,  and  told  me  how  God  had 
remarkably  worked  by  his  ministry  in  many  places.  Mr.  Cross 
also  has  seen  great  and  wonderful  things  in  his  congregations; 
so  great,  that  when  I  came  to  desire  a  particular  account,  he  said 
it  directly  answered  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  the 
work  of  God  in  Northampton." 

This  account  had  been  already  published,  and  had  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  religion  both  in  America 
and  in  England.  It  describes  a  revival  of  religion,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Ilev.  Jonathan  Edwards  before  mentioned,  which 
took  place  not  only  in  Northampton,  but  also  in  other  towns, 
both  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  of  Connecticut  colony,  in 
the  years  1734, 1735,  and  1736.  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Edwards 
remarks  :  ''  Just  after  my  grtodfather's  death,  it  seemed  to  be 
a  time  of  extraordinary  dulness  in  religion  :  licentiousness  for 
some  years  greatly  prevailed  among  the  youth  of  the  town  : — 
there  had  long  prevailed  in  the  town  a  spirit  of  contention  be- 
tween two  parties  —  prepared  to  oppose  one  another  in  all  public 
aflTairs."  "  But,  in  two  or  three  years  after  Mr.  Stoddard's 
death,  there  began  to  be  a  sensible  amendment  of  these  evils  ;  > 
the  young  people  shewed  more  of  a  disposition  to  hearken  to ' 
counsel,  and  by  degrees  left  off  their  frolicking,  and  grew  ob- 
servably more  decent  in  their  attendance  on  public  worship." 
''  In  the  latter  end  of  1733,  there  appeared  a  very  unusual 
flexibleness  and  yielding  to  advice  in  our  young  people." 
"  There  was  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  disorders  "  com- 
plained of,  '^  which  has  continued  ever  since."  '*  Presently 
after  this,  there  began  to  appear  a  remarkable  religious  concern 
at  a  little  village  belonging  to  the  congregation.  Some  remark-  - 
able  deaths  struck  the  attention  of  the  young  people,  and  they 
agreed  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  pastor,  to  «ka»o«i\aXjfe  >iJc\fe\sx- 
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selves'  for  religions  improvement;  which  was  an  example  to  the 
elder  people/'  **  About  this  time,  many  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves in  a  Christless  condition  seemed  to  be  awakened,  with 
fear  that  God  was  about  to  withdraw  from  the  land,  and  that  we 
should  be  given  up  to  heterodoxy  and  corrupt  principles." 

**  There  were  some  things  said  publicly  on  this  occasion,  con- 
cerning *  justification  hy  faith  alone.*     Although  great  fault  was 
found  with  meddUng  with  the  controversy  in  the  pulpit,  by  such 
a  person,  and  at  that  time,  and  though  it  was  ridiculed  by  many 
elsewhere ;  yet  it  proved  a  word  spoken  in  season  here,  and  was 
most  evidently  attended  with   a  very  remarkable   blessing  of 
Heaven  to  the  souls  of  the  people  of  this  town.     They  received 
thence  a  general  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  main  thing  in 
question,  which  they  had  been  in  trembling  doubts  and  concern 
about;   and  their  minds  were  engaged  the  more  earnestly  to 
seek,  that  they  might  come  to  be  accepted  of  God,  and  saved  in 
the  way  of  the  Gospel,  —  which  had  been  made  evident  to  them 
to  be  the  true  and  only  way :  and  then  it  was,  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  began  extraordinarily  to  set 
in,  and  wonderfully  to  work  amongst  us ;  and  there  were,  very 
suddenly  one  afler  another,  five  or  six  persons  who  w^re  to  all 
appearance  savingly  converted,  and  some  of  them  wrought  upon 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner."    In  particular,  the  conversion  of 
a  young  woman,   whose   former  character  even  rendered   Mr. 
Edwards  apprehensive  of  some  mischief  to  the  religion  which 
she  embraced,  was  so  clear  and  decided,  that  he  says,  ^*  The 
news  seemed  to  be  almost  like  a  flash  of  lightning  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  young  people  all  over  the  town,  and  of  many 
others."    "  Presently  upon  this,  a  great  and  earnest  concern 
about  the  great  things  of  religion  became  universal  among  per- 
sons of  all  ages."     "  Other  discourse  but  of  the  things  of  re- 
ligion would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  any  company ;  the  minds 
of  the  people   were  wonderfully  taken  oflF  from  the  world." 
"  They  seemed  to  follow  their  worldly  business  more  as  a  part  of 
their  duty,  than  from  any  disposition  they  had  to  it.'*    *'  There 
was  scarcely  a  person  about  the  town  who  was  left  imconcemed 
about  eternity."     '*  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1735, 
the  town  seemed  to  be  full  of  the  presence  of  God  :  it  never  was 
so  full  of  love,  nor  ^o  full  of  joy,  and  yet  so  full  of  distress,  as  it 
was  then  :  there  were  remarkable  tokens  of  Grod's  presence  in 
almost  every  house.     Strangers  who  came  to  the  town  felt  the 
holy  fervour ;  and  it  was  extended  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  anotlier.  and  many  places  of  Connecticut  partook  of  the  same 
mercy."  "  When  God,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  took  Ae.  work 
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into  his  own  hands,  there  was  as  much  done  in  a  day  or  two,  as 
at  ordinary  times,  with  all  the  endeavours  that  man  can  use, 
and,  with  such  a  blessing  as  we  commonly  have,  is  done  in  a 
year/'    This  scene  also  Mr.  Whitfield  visited. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  effects  of  this  extraordinary 
dispensation  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  in  the  space  of  four- 
teen years  should  be  so  entirely  extinct,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
church  should  agree  to  dismiss  the  same  learned  and  most  emi- 
nent minister,  for  his  resisting  some  improper  practices  in  the 
next  generation  of  young  people  who  were  growing  up  :  a  sad 
specimen  of  the  consequences  of  a  democratical  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  church  ! 

In  the  year  before  Mr.  Whitfield  arrived,  there  had  also 
been  several  revivals  in  different  parts  of  America ;  so  that  he 
.who  came  to  send  fire  in  the  land,  found  it  in  particular  spots 
already  kindled.  But  his  ministry  was  wonderfully  employed  to 
cherish  the  flame,  and  to  propagate  it  far  and  wide  over  the 
colonies,  which,  in  many  parts,  were  most  defectively  provided 
with  religious  instruction,  and  the  means  of  public  devotion.  As 
in  England,  he  was  attended  by  thousands  and  ten  thousands, 
wherever  he  travelled;  and  those  who  were  able  to  judge, 
attested  every,  where  the  great  and  lasting  effects  of  his  visits. 

The  point  of  "view  in  which  these  American  divines  regarded 
the  doctrine  and  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  we  learn  from 
their  own  pens^  **  From  the  year  1738  we  had  received 
accounts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield,  as  a  very  pious  young 
minister  of  the  church  of  England,  rising  up  in  the  spirit 
of  the  reformers,  and  preaching  their  doctrines,  first  in  Eng- 
land and  then  in  America,  with  surprising  power  and  suc- 
cess." '*  He  speaks  with  a  mighty  sense  of  God,  eternity, 
the  immortality  and  preciousness  of  the  souls  of  his  hearers, 
of  their  original  corruption,  and  of  the  extreme  danger 
the  unregenerate  are  in,  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
generation by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  of  believing  in  Christ  in 
order  to  our  pardon,  justification,  and  yielding  an  acceptable 
obedience."  —  *'  His  doctrine  was  plainly  that  of  the  reformers, 
declaring  against  our  putting  our  good  works  or  morality  in  the 
loom  of  Christ's  righteousness,  or  their  having  any  hand  in  our 
justification,  or  being  indeed  pleasing  to  God,  while  we. are 
totally  unsanctified,  acting  jfrom  corrupt  principles,  and  unre- 
conciled enemies  to  him ;  which  occasioned  some  to  mistake  him 
iftf  if  be  opposed  morality.     But  he  insisted  on  it,  that  the  tree  of 

'  See  Prince's  Christian  History*     ^  ... 
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the  heart  is  by  original  ain  exceedingly  corrupted,  and  mvat  be 
made  good  by  regeneration,  that  bo  the  fruits  prooeeding  from  it 
may  be  good  Ukewise ;  that  where  the  heart  is  renewed,  it  ought 
to  be,  and  will  be,  careful  to  maintain  good  works;  that  if  any  be 
not  habitually  so  careful,  who  think  themselves  renewed,  they 
deceive  their  own  souls ;  but  even  the  most  improved  in  holiness,  as 
well  as  others,  must  eatirely  depend  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
for  the  acceptance  of  their  persons  and  services.  And  though 
now  and  then  he  dropped  some  expressions  that  were  not  so 
accurate  and  guarded  as  we  should  expect  from  aged  and  long 
studied  ministers,  yet  I  had  the.  satisfacticm  to  observe  his 
readiness  with  great  modesty  and  thankfidness  to  receive  cor- 
rection as  soon  as  offered."  'VHe  addressed  himself  to  the 
audience  in  so  tender,  earnest,  and  moving  a  manner,  exciting 
them  to  come  and  be  acquainted  with  the  dear  Redeemer,  that  it 
melted  the  assembly  into  tears.'' 

This  testimony  appears  the  more  valuable,  as  these  ministen 
had  been  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Puritans,  who, 
while  they  quarrelled  with  the  church  of  England  on  questions 
of  church  government  and  discipline,  never  hesitated  in  avowing 
their  assent  to  her  doctrinal  articles,  as  those  articles  were  under- 
stood previous  to  the  disastrous  days  of  Charles  I. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  followers 
did  not  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Whitfield  in  their  doctrinal  scheme, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  England,  in  1741,  a  breach  took 
place  between  them,  which  could  never  be  thoroughly  healed ; 
and  hence  has  arisen  the  division  of  the  Methodists  into  two 
great  branches,  as  we  now  behold  them,  the  Arminian  and  the 
Calvinistic  ;  for  the  measures  pursued  by  both  these  reformers,  of 
associating  in  their  labours  persons  who  had  not  received  ordi- 
nation in  the  church  of  England,  and  of  forming  societies  inde- 
pendent of  her  jurisdiction,  by  a  necessary  consequence  soon  led 
to  that  separation  from  her  communion,  which  both  had  so  much 
deprecated.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  for  some  time  there 
was  a  similarity  in  the  manner  in  which  both  parties  stated  the 
doctrines  of  repentance  and  faith  —  doctrines  on  which  they 
principally  insisted  in  their  public  discourses;  for  the  opponents 
of  both  could  with  great  difliculty  be  made  to  understand  that 
Mr.  John  Wesley  and  his  followers  were  not  Calvinists.  The 
praise  of  consistency  in  his  doctrinal  statements,  will  hardly  be 
challenged  for  Mr.  Wesley. 

A  candid  author  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of 
Methodism,*'  belonging  to  his  connexion,  observes,  that  "  many 
of  Mr.  Wesley's  first  principles  were  those  which  rigid  Armi- 
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nians  now  call  Calvinistic  ^*'  "  In  a  general  point  of  view, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  principles  of  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties are  decidedly  of  an  Arminian  cast ;  and  they  have  been 
gradually  assuming  more  of  this  character,  from  the  first  forma- 
tion of  those  societies  down  to  the  present  day."  ''  The  fact 
seems  to  be,"  observes  the .  same  author,  **  that  our  principles 
want  to  be  revised;  to  be  more  accurately  defined,  and  more 
steadily  fixed.  Sometimes  we  acknowledge  we  lean  too  much 
towards  Calvinism;  and  then,  to  iavoid  the  rocks  of  antino- 
idianism,  we  vibmte  to  the  extreme  of  Arminianism,  or  the  bor- 
ders of  Pelagianism  ;  and  every  thing  bearing  the  resemblance  of 
Cabrinism  is  now  scouted  with  detestation,  as  bordering  on  heresy. 
And  in  these  alternate  vjEicillations,  we  drop  some  of  the  precious 
jewels  of  the  Gospel,  which  our  intemperate  zeal  has  identified 
with  the  dross  of  heresy  and  corruption.  Nor  do  we  discover 
our  loss,  until  we  see  the  noxious  weeds  of  Pharisaism  springing 
up  in  every  comer  of  the  Lord's  vineyard." 

Mr.  Wesley  was  seen  at  a  very  protracted  period  of  his  life, 
presiding,  as  a  venerated  patriarch,  at  the  head  of  his  connexion, 
which  he  had  moulded,  by  a  peculiar  form  of  discipline,  into  one 
uniform  and  intimately  connected  body,  —  a  measure  which  has 
added,  no  less  than  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  to  their 
strength  and  importance,  insomuch  that  the  term  Methodist  is 
very  fast  becoming  a  term  appropriated  exclusively  to  his  fol- 
lowers. The  Calvinistic  Methodists,  or  those  who  coincided 
with  Mr.  Whitfield  in  his  views  of  doctrine,  —  among  whom  are 


"  **  In  1745,  one  of  the  queries  proposed  at  conference  was,  *  Does  not  the  truth 
of  the  GkMpel  lie  very  near,  both  to  Calvinism  and  antinomianism?'  Answer. 
'  Indeed  it  does,  as  it  were  within  a  hair's  breadth,  so  that  it  b  altogether  foolish 
and  sin^,  because  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  to  run 
from  them  as  &r  as  we  can.'  These  were  the  principles  upon  which  methodism  pro- 
ceeded in  perhaps  its  best  and  brightest  days.  An  appearance  of  d^neracy  in 
its  professors  afterwards  induced  the  hazard  of  an  attempt  which  is  here  styled 
*  foolish  and  sinful.'  It  was  put  in  practice  by  the  celebrated  minutes  of  1770, 
as  the  legitimate  cure  of  the  then  prevailing  declension  in  religion.  Then  the 
principles  of  methodism  first  assumed  that  rigidly  Arminian  aspect,  which  has 
often  covered  their  face,  as  with  a  shield  of  brass,  and  (as  they  are  sometimes 
delineated  from  our  pulpits)  has  rendered  them  almost  impervious  to  the  heavenly 
rays  of  mercy  and  grace !  Indeed  it  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness,  that  the  full  sen- 
timents of  those  minutes  are  embraced  by  few,  and  promulgated  by  still  fewer  of 
our  preachers*." 


*  See  '^  A  Candid  and  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  th& 
Methodist  Societies  in  Ireland,  by  a  Member  of  the  SocictV^  V    l^i^SaaX^  V^\^. 
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to  be  reckoned  the  congregations  belonging  to  a  connexicm 
formed  by  the  late  countess  of  Huntingdon,  were  never  umted  into 
one  body,  in  a  manner  resembling  the  Arminian  Methodists. 
They  are,  however,  found  in  great  numbers  in  many  parts  of  Ihe 
kingdom ;  especially  if  we  extend  the  name  to  all  who  maintain 
the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  but  from  neces- 
sity, expediency,  or  conveniency,-  have  dispensed  with  the  laws 
of  her  community,  and  admit,  as  dkpensers  of  the  word  and 
sacraments,  ministers  who  have  received  no  regular  ordination ; 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  permanently  attached  to  any 
particular  congregation. 

But  the  originating  of  these  two  great  classes  of  religious 
professors,  in  whatever  view  we  regard  them,  were  not  the  chief 
fruits  of  that  spirit  of  revival,  which  was  kindled  in  the  British 
nations  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Many  of  the 
niinisters  and  people  both  of  the  established  church  of  England, 
and  that  of  Scotland,  and  many  also  among  the  orthodox  dissenters 
and  seceders  from  each,  though  they  condemned  the  irregularity, 
and  occasionally  intemperate  seal  of  the  Methodists,  were  about 
the  same  period  stirred  up  to  a  more  serious  and  cordial  cultiva- 
tion of  that  truth  which  they  had  received,  tit  common,  from  their 
forefathers.  The  doctrines  of  the  blessbd  hbformation  have 
been  in  consequence,  to  a  considerable  extent,  restored  amongst 
us,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  grace,  not  a  few  have  felt  their 
power ;  and  although  there  are  many  '*  who  have  spoken  evil 
of  that  way  before  the  multitude,''  and  *'  have  gainsaid  and 
contradicted,"  yet,  in  contemplating  the  scene  now  spread  before 
us,  in  the  midst  of  our  injurious  divisions,  we  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  truth  and  importance  of  these  doctrines  are 
more  and  more  acknowledged ;  and  we  may  feel  encouraged  to 
pray,  that  it  may  please  Ood  that,  like  the  leaven  hid  in  the  three 
measures  of  meal,  it  may  ferment  there  till  the  whole  be  leavened, 
and  that  all  that  do  confess  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  may  agree  in 
the  truth  of  his  holy  word,  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love  ! 


THE  END. 
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